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INTRODUCTION. 

This  voluat  is  produced  as  a  result  of  an  enquitr  made 
durmg  the  years  912  and  1913  by  a  small  Committ^^S^ 
by  ihe  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  orec?Tthe 
enqmiy  was  to  obtain  "an  accurate  and  impartial  a^unt 
of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  in  the^^^ 
Great  Bntam  »  and  of  "  the  nature  and  working  cl^eSsJiM 

Td  h'^M- ''''•'"^P' *!?*"?^'  *°^  taxationlmd  ratingof  U^ 
and  bmldbngs  m  urban  districts  and  the  surrounding  neighbo^ 
hoods  and  then:  effect  on  industry  and  the  conditions  of  hfe'^ 
Separate  volumes  have  been  issued,  or  are  about  to  appear 
regardmg  EngUnd  and  Wales.  The  present  volu^e^S^ 
with  conditions  m  Scotland  alone. 

^yJ""  ki—  °^?  "**  ""^  *****  *»®*'»»'  documents  avaikble  to 
the  pubhc,  in  so  far  as  they  concerned  subject,  which  we  wew 
mv^tigatmg,  and  we  have  also  made  iniestigatio^TtZt 

Regarding  the  official  publications  there  wiU  also  b«  fl,« 

mfonMboii  ud  their  eip.ij«i.«  udlnmMat  «l»«rlS^ 

great  aasistanoe  which  they  have  re&dered.  we  have  bee> 
keejJy  appreciative  of  their  great  kind«e».\ii  e«B3d?rati!S^ 
Im  this  connect^oa  abo  a  feature  of  mueh  iaW  w^  ^ 
Urge  amount  of  evidence  we  obtained  from  mTX  we 

T^ll^es!'  •'^  '^'^"  ^^^•^  ^"-^o-  -  oth'S 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  information  received  has  been  given  careful  and  pro- 
longed consideration  and  no  effort  hiu  been  spared  to  deal 
fairly  and  accurately  with  it. 

In  presenting  the  results  of  our  inquiries  we  have  made  a 
considerable  effort  to  be  short  and  lucid,  and  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  excision  of  all  matter  which  could  reason- 
ably be  omitted.  No  one  can  be  more  conscious  than  we  are  of 
the  great  range  of  the  subjects  treated  of  and  that  innumer- 
able volumes  might  be  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  facts 
and  a  discussion  of  the  theories  arising  on  them ;  but  believing 
that  what  are  the  essential  facts  can  be  stated  shortly  and 
succinctly  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  so  and  have  tried  also 
to  omit  involved  academic  discussions  of  a  more  or  less  theoretic 
nature.  Considerations  of  space  have  had  to  be  adhered  to 
throughout  in  order  to  keep  the  book  within  a  reasonable  size. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Report  we  deal  with  rural  questions 
and  in  the  second  part  with  urban  quMtions.  Though  we 
started  with  the  intention  merely  of  investigating  the  facts 
as  to  existing  conditions,  it  became  clear  as  time  progressed 
that  the  investigation  led  to  certain  remedies  and  that  the 
Report  would  be  incomplete  if  we  did  not  indicate  shortly 
the  principal  remedies  which  seemed  necessary  to  meet  the 
defects  which  were  indicated  by  the  evidence.  For  this 
reason,  accordingly,  we  have  given  our  views  on  the  principal 
reforms  required. 

For  convenience  of  reference  we  have  collected  together  at 
the  end  of  our  report  the  principal  reforms  we  think  neces- 
sary. 

During  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  among  other  considera- 
tions, we  have  always  kept  these  two  in  view  : 

(1)  Existing  general  economic  conditions  directly 
conducing  to  under  production, 

(2)  Defects  in  the  existing  legal  system  which  are 
injustices  in  themselves  as  well  as  being  directly  con- 
ducive to  under  development  and  under  production. 

In  dealing  with  these  we  have  of  necessity  to  mention  cases 
in  the  nature  of  defects,  but  in  doing  so  we  make  no  mention 
of  individuals,  nor  do  we  criticise  their  actions  as  individualp. 
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Within  the  limits  of  the  existing  conditions,  the  normal  land 

e^Utv  of 't^  ^'"t.^  •   ^u"'  '^''  '^  -  waydiSes  tht 
r.^  fefects  no^^^^^^  *^^  present  syst^nf  of  land  tenure 

uas  aeiects  nor  does  ii  m  any  way  diminish  the  loss  to  th* 
nation  which  results  from  the'continuanc7m.iUt^rerofVese 

are  coSv?nr«^  iw  ^  ^'^'.  opportunities  of  utilisation,  we 
are  convmcea  that  not  only  would  causes  of  iniustic^  b« 
removed  but  a  great  impeti,  would  alTV  rivirrth! 
development  of  the  nations  resources  and  t^e  ^^^V^ 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY. 
RURAL. 
The  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  has  been  prooeedim, 

this  is  due  to  the  e^^uHTt^tJ^^JiSr  "^  "' 
Accompanymg  thB  rural  depopulation  i.  .  rtrildng  decay 
of  the  countryside ;  much  hmd  has  gone  out  of^fvS 
and  the  improvements  m«le  upon  it  in  the  pt^mj^h 
d^appeanng;   buildinga  and  Ther  .tmoturaHmt^™^^ 

deSroS'xtrx-^^-^^r  '~'"^"- ""' 

Great  areas  also,  which  might  be  much  better  utiliaed  for 

Though  general  economic  tendencies  have  had  an  influence 
he  mam  cause  o  the  gr^t  rural  depopulation  is  tL  ?nabTty 
to  get  access  to  land  and  the  absence  of  a  ladder  of  oroffre^ 

Z  ^  t]?-^'"^  '^'  P'^^P^^  «^  «"  improving  treer^^^^tr; 
land.  .This  ,8  aggravated  in  the  case  of  the  farm  servant 

et'c  Tnd  onThet^^"".  ^'^  ^^'  conditions'^^  Eg 
etc.,  and  on  the  part  of  sons  of  farmers  by  a  sense  of  th 
precanousness  of  the  tenure  of  farms,  and  the  Uc^rsecurit  v 

o7tf  ^f  \^"/""^  ''y  *^«  *«"*"*  in  thHand.  ^'^ 
for  fhl  „  f  ^^'  ^''^^  contributing  causes  making 
for  the  non-development  of  the  countryside  are  the  nro 

foToS^'  T)'^'^  *^  ,'W  the  Und.  aToften  the  dS 

state  t  L  t  ^*    "'  '^"f^   P'^P^-     K  »  n^S 
estate  18  to  be  used  for  normal  agricultural  production,  a 
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lar-e  expenditure  is  necessary  for  its  proper  eonipment  and 
mamtenance  ;    and  in  too  many  cascs%'here  trrndomier 

and'tt  t"  "r'"'"^'  ''  ''^^"^  *^'«  necessary  expTdZr: 
and  the  tenants   owmg   to   insecurity  are  prevented  from 

aSfal  ain  .r'^^^'^'^i^^P"'^"^'^-  Iti«quiteunreason- 
bankrun  n  ^^fi  K^.^P^r.*^  *^  '^'  national  interest  that 
detlo^nlnt"''^'  ^^^"^^^^  «^^"^^  ^  ^^'^  *«  -to  rural 
Ono  marked  result  of  the  proprietor's  failure  to  equin  the 
and  for  agricultural  use  is  showS  in  the  prevalence  of  'Med  » 
farms  (seepage  31),  with  the  resulting  decay  of  farm  build^Tes 

traid;  rJ'""*""  ''  '^^'^"^-^  ''  ^  little  short  of"^ 
tragedy  to  discover  in  some  districts  a  large  unsatisfied 
demand  for  farms  and  holdings  from  an  extreL^v  oaS 
agricultural  population,  who,  if  they  had  acceLto  tKl 
could  maintain  the  buildings  and  other  equfprnt  and  mTke 
a  much  more  intensive  use  of  the  land 

ncreie  of  W«  1^7  "k,"^  ^''  "nprovements,  the  arbitrary 
ZJrZ  A  If  ^^""""'^^y  ^  *  '''''^^  of  li'«  own  improve- 
ments), and  arbitrary  eviction.  It  is  often  for-^otten  Zt 
tenants  during  leases  are  frequently  practically  comreUed  to 
make  improvements  owing  to  the  inabilitv  or  ref3  of  th^ 

offer  no  sufficient  security,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  result 

8   the   mider.d..velopment   of  the   land     ContikuoiL  To^ 

arming  is  discouraged.     The  point  is  not  thatTverrtena^t 

actually  experiences  this  unjust  treatment,   but  tL  it  is 

po^.ble  and  does  happen  under  the  present  svstem  "^ 

The  Ground  Game  Act  fails  entirely  to  give  the  farmer 

adecjua te  protection  against  loss  and  dama^re^by  same     Zl 

apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  injustice^o  MviS 

faimers.  the  preservation  of  game  conduces  lar-^elvTo  undr 

M:^:^:i:Lr'T^  "^^  ^^^^^^^^  i-i:^  "iterate 

iiVni}  actrimentai  to  atiori  station 

foivsf^^l'"'''*  '''^'""'  ""^  ^^  game  preservation-the  deer 
fou-st-enormous  areas  are  kept  desolate  of  inhabitants  and 
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saSr'!'''  *'";'";*r  ">'  oountry,' there  is  .  Ur-e  ™. 

a/r  cultural  and  other  prcductive  purposes. 

One  of  the  tluncrg  which  has  conduced  to  the  excellence 
of  farmm«  m  various  locahties  of  Scotland  is  the  0^ 
dommance  of  the  tenant  system  with  a  dfversity  of  f a^m^ 

tL  1  r  r^  ^^'^'""S  ^y  »  «3^'^tem  of  ownership 

in  Wi    Tu"'  ^-^  ^^'"^  ""'•^*'^*^  ^f«  (on  the  whole)  greater 

Th^Botdid  ^^  ".r  ^''r  P^^'^'^  «^  ^*^«  United  KinTdom 
tntfSf         ''"*^*'*'  *"^  independence  of  spirit  of  the 

are  ttf  i^h''M'"'^''^r?^^^^«  ^"^^-d.  and  thev 

They  L  f  claf  ^^^l'"'^  "^  *"  ^"^^^*"*^  *«  *^«  Coi^ni'^^ 

o  re^r^.r    ^^\*"^  P'^'^P""^^  "^"^t  t>e  secured  in  order 

mad«^^  M  l  employment  be  improved  and  that  it  be 
made  possible  to  obtam  land  for  them  in  Scotland  m 
active  development  of  a  smallholdings  policy    by  Providing 

itn^TrT''^'''' rt  *^^  P-Pect^'of^LTe^'r 
onlv  rol  ,  P  °'  ""*"  °^  character  and  energ^'  would  not 

rr^eTem^^n::^  ''"^  ""^'^^  "^"^^  ^^"^'^^^  ^  ^^- 

tic.?L^^°'*"K^^''^^?'^'"  ^"^  ''^  ^9^1  •«  a  «tep  :•>  this  direc. 
.on  and  embodies  the  principles  on  which  further  development 

tr^ofSSlmaiVr  'r'  '^^  ^^^'^  achieved  iT 
and  som;^  l^'""  ^*^"  ^^''^^'^  «"«"^'ty  of  tenure, 

of  :,-Tn.lHr  ^'*^T?^  ««"'"?  "--  ho!din,s  or  extension^ 

Holiin^sict  o    f^qo     ^1 ''  '1  T""^^^^  '^"'^"^^  *«  ^^«  S™*" 
were  created  '  ^^''  ^^^'^  twenty.five  smallholdings 

A  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  exists,  however,  that  more 
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has  not  been  done  under  the  Small  Landholdera  Act,  And 
the  demand  for  further  and  more  rapid  action  is  very  strong. 
It  18  essential  that  its  working  should  be  extended,  simplified 
and  speeded  up  so  that  the  enormous  unsatisfied  demand  for 
smallholdings  may  be  met,  and  a  larger  rural  population 
settled  on  the  land. 

The  principles  of  the  Small  Landholders  Act  are  generally 
accepted,  and  criticism  is  directed  rather  to  its  detail;  the 
principal  matter  of  dispute  centring  in  the  question  of  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  a  landowner  when  new  holdings 
or  extensions  of  existing  holdings  are  made. 

The  whole  case  for  the  special  provision  of  money  out  of 
the  taxes  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  smallholdings  rather 
than  for  other  industries  is  the  paramount  importance  of 
increasmg  the  number  of  smallholders,  and  the  economic 
development  of  the  land.  This  purpose  is  defeated  in  pro- 
portion as  the  money  so  provided  is  diverted  for  expensive 
litigation  or  extravajjant  claims  of  compensation  which  have 
no  equitable  justification. 

In  fairntvss  to  the  taxpayer  it  is  essential  that  these  claims 
should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  consistent  with  equity. 

Even  in  the  oldest  days,  it  was  not  suggested  that  land- 
owners were  entitled  to  compensation  when  the  Stote  con- 
sidered It  necessary  to  interfere  with  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  so  as  to  bring  about  a  fairer  and  more  equitable 
8>'stem  of  land  tenure,  and  precedents  going  back  many 
hundreds  of  years  can  be  quoted.  The  trend  of  legislation 
has  continuously  modified  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant 
without  compensating  the  landlord  for  the  loss  of  unfair 
privileges  and  advantages  sustained  in  the  process. 

From  the  many  precedents,  a  few  of  recent  years  may  be 
quoted.  Under  the  Crofters  Act  of  1886,  security  of  tenure 
and  the  right  to  have  fair  rents  fixed  was  given  to  large  numbers 
of  tenants  without  any  compensation  being  paid  to  the  land- 
lord, although  this  legislation  involved  not  only  a  very  large 
reduction  in  the  rents  of  small-holdings  but  also  the  cancelation 
of  a  large  amount  of  arrears  of  rents.  Under  the  Ground 
Uame  Acts,  the  landowners  lost  valuable  sporting  rights  and 
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received  no  equivalent  compensation.  The  case  is  similar 
and  stronger  in  regard  to  the  rights  which  the  landlords  lost 
under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts.  Under  the  Housing 
and  Town  Planning  Act  of  1909,  [Section  59  (2)]  a  landowner 
does  not  receive  compensation  in  respect  of  provisions  in  a 
town  planning  scheme  prescribing  the  space  about  buildings  or 
limiting  the  number  of  buildings  to  be  erected  on  an  area,  etc., 
although  in  fact,  these  provisions  may  mean  a  large  reduction 
m  the  rental  and  capital  value  which  he  can  obtain  in  respect 
of  the  area  in  question.  In  the  Town  Tenants  (Ireland) 
Act,  1906,  which  applies  to  the  town  tenants  some  of  the 
mam  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts,  compensa- 
tion is  not  paid  to  the  landlords  in  respect  of  loss  resulting 
to  them  from  taking  away  their  right  to  expropriate  tenants' 
improvements  and  goodwill ;  not  is  it  proposed  to  pay  com- 
pensation as  regards  the  loss  of  similar  privileges  in  the  case 
of  town  tenants  in  Great  Britain. 

These  precedents  and  many  others  illustrate  clearly  the 
general  principle  that  the  State  has  always  exercised  the 
right  of  interfering  with  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  the  public  interest,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  just 
and  equitable  system  of  land  ten'ire,  without  compensating 
the  landlords  for  loss  resulting  from  depriving  them  of  what 
was  undoubtedly  an  unfair  advantage  which  they  previously 
enjoyed. 

In  regard  to  this  question  of  compensation,  we  aie  of 
opinion  that  any  depreciation  of  a  landed  estate  due  to  the 
restriction  of  the  right  of  domination  by  a  landowner  over 
the  lives  of  his  tenants  or  of  the  right  to  confiscate  the  tenant's 
improvements  at  the  end  of  a  lease  resulting  from  the  grant- 
ing of  security  of  tenure  to  the  tenants  involves  the  with- 
drawal of  a  privilege  for  which  no  reasonable  person  would 
expect  compensation.  These  are  rights  which  no  reasonable 
landord  desired  to  exercise,  and  in  respect  of  the  loss  of  which 
no  reasonable  landlord  would  desire  compensation. 

There  is  one  other  case  in  which  wc  think  compensation 
chould  not  be  paid.    It  is  in  respect  of  any  loss  of  sporting 
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value  where  land  is  taken  for  a  productive  economic  um 
As  IS  Hhown  at  length  in  the  Report  gportinj?  values  have 
b.'..n  created  largely  by  the  deliberate  destruction  of  agri- 
culture  and  agricultural  values,  and  in  pursuance  of  an  anti- 
social  policy.  The  principle  we  proceed  on  here  is  that  agri- 
culture and  the  nmintenance  of  a  resi.lent  rural  population 
18  the  best  and  most  productive  use  to  wliich  rural  land  can  h*^ 
put  and  tliat  the  sporting  interest,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
deer  forest,  is  a  most  wasteful  and  uneconomic  use,  and  is 
not  projM'rly  a  conijK-ting  legitimate  use  where  the  land  can 
in  fact  be  better  utilised  for  agricultural  purposes. 

It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that,  throughout  large  areas 
of  Scotland,  deer  forest  and  other  sporting  interests  attain 
an  importance  infinitely  greater  than  in  anv  other  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  that  they  are  often  preserved  in  a 
nuiuner  which  is  destructive  of  the  economic  activities  of 
the  resident  population  and  rural  industries.  No  objection 
IS  taken  to  sport  where  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  ecoi  uic 
development  of  the  land  for  agricultural  or  pastoral  pur- 
poses Over  large  areas  of  Scotland,  however,  the  interests 
of  sport  are  paramount ;  to  the  destruction  of  the  economic 
development  of  the  rural  areas,  the  driving  of  the  resident 
population  from  the  land,  and  the  annihilation  ot  oome  of 
the  best  of  the  nation's  resources. 

Closely  allied  to  the  question  of  withholding  land  for  sport 
which  is  smtable  for  agriculture,  afforestation  or  pastoral 
purposes,  is  the  refusal  of  access  to  the  land  for  residential 
purposes,  even  for  such  necessary  utilities  as  inns,  and  doctors' 
hojises.  The  reason  for  the  prohibition  is  nearly  always  the 
same,  the  desire  to  preserve  a  large  area  for  the  exclusive 
pleasure  of  the  owner. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  in  rural  districts,  both  on  farms 
and  m  the  villages,  the  existing  houses  aiv  verv  defective 
both  as  regards  the  size,  number  and  construction  of 
rooms,  and  their  state  of  repair  and  freedom  from  damp. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  general  shorta-e  of  cottage  accom- 
modation. It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that, 
as  in  so  many  rural  districts  houses  are  built  only  to  the 
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order  of  the  persons  who  intend  to  occupy  them,  there  in 
often  practicalJy  no  margin  to  provide  for  an  increase  of 
I>opulation.  Housing  accommodation  for  the  workers  on 
farms  w  generally  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  farm,  and 
m  too  many  cases  the  cotta^'c  accommodation  for  the  married 
farm  servant  is  very  bad,  while  the  accommodation  for  the 
unmarried  farm  servant  is  often  worse ;  and  these  bad  hoasing 
conditions  have  had  considerable  influence  in  inducing  farm 
servant*  to  emigrate.  The  absence  of  cottage  accommodation 
acts  also  in  restraint  of  marriage. 

Local  authorities  generally  are  aware  of  the  worst  of  the 
housing  deficiencies  of  their  localities,  but  are  everywhere 
unwilling  to  enforce  closing  orders  because  of  the  absence 
ot  alternative  accommodation  for  the  population  who  would 
be  dishoused ;  and  even  in  crowded  districts  where  there  is 
sufficient,  permanent,  general  demand  to  make  it  tolerably 
certain  that  houses  built  by  the  local  authorities  would  be 
let  at  economic  rents,  thb  local  authorities  refrain,  as  a  rule, 
from  vigorous  action,  restramed  by  the  fear  that  the  n.:.s 
might  be  burdened  or  private  building  prejudicially  affected, 
it  IS  a  general  desire  that,  in  the  effort  to  secure  better  hous- 
in'i,  private  enterprise  should  not  be  frightened  out  of  the 
field. 

It  is  clear  that  great  areas  of  the  country  are  under-devel- 
oped in  the  sense  that  land  is  bjing  allowed  to  go  back  to 
waste  for  lack  of  the  appUcation  of  labour  and  capital ;  that  a 
great  deal  could  be  done  to  improve  stock  and  land  already 
in  cultivation ;  and  that  next  u)  nothing  is  being  done  in  one 
of  the  greatest  of  rural  industries— the  reclamation  of  the 
land.  This  criticism  is  based  not  on  any  theoretical  stand- 
ards but  on  the  practical  basis  of  what  is  reasonable  of 
achievement  on  normal  economic  and  business  lines. 

In  this  connection  a  very  striking  fact  of  world-wide  im- 
jwrtance  has  a  special  interest.  Throughout  the  world  the 
demand  for  agricultural  produce  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
tiian  the  supply ;  prices  of  agricultural  produce  are  rising  and 
the  working  classes  in  all  the  great  industrial  nations  are 
adopting  more  expensive  standards  of  food  consumption  and 
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especially  of  meat.  This  increasing  demand  appears  to  have 
in  It  considerable  elements  of  stability  as  a  vast  working-class 
population,  having  once  attained  to  an  improved  sta'ndard 
of  food  consumption,  does  not  willingly  surrender  it  and 
go  back  to  a  lower  one. 

However,  we  are  doing  practically  nothing  as  a  nation 
-^  mcrease  the  supply  of  food  needed  to  meet  the  rapidly 
^  greasing  demand.  The  cultivated  area  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  declined  by  one  million  acres  between  1900 
and  19];3;  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  country  has 
fallen  by  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions  (from  .31  milhons  in 
LKX)  to  27-6  millions  in  1913)  the  number  of  pigs  has  decUned 
from  3-6  milhons  in  1900  to  ;}-3  miUions  in  1913,  and  the 
total  number  of  cattle  has  only  increased  from  11-5  milhons 
m  19(X)  to  1 1  -9  millions  in  1 9 1 .').  ^^^ona 

And  all  the  time  the   world's  demands  for  food  supplies 
have  greatly   increased.      This   is   shown   strikin-ly  in   the 
increase  in  the  prices  in  1913  over  those  of  1900^: 
19-5  per  cent,  in  the  ca.se  of  bread. 
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oatmeal, 
bacon. 

imported  b"ef. 
British  beef. 
butter, 
cheese. 


As  these  increased  prices  of  food  neces.sitate  larger  money 
wages  they  are  a  prominent  cause  of  labour  unrest 

It  is  therefore  of  the  first  importance  in  the  national 
interest  to  stop  the  process  of  decay  in  our  rural  economy  by 
makmg  provision  for  bringing  semi-derelict  and  waste  land 
into  productive  use  and  for  retaining  within  our  borders  the 
extremely  valuable  rural  workers  who  are  being  driven  un- 
willingly  from  our  shores. 

Regarded  as  a  problem  of  production  the  basic  fault  of  the 
existing  system  is  the  failure  to  apply  to  our  land  the  labour 
and  capital  essential  for  its  development.  Artificial  r"  ctions 
in  our  present  system  render  this  application  of  .  r  and 
capital  extremely  difficult  by  imposing  obstacles  to 
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l^her  f hZ  t1^         '^^^"'  t"^"'*^*^  '"  '^^«  '^"^  by  anv  persons 
other  than  the  owners.     It  ,s  essential  to  notice  that  the 

ZZT""  ^?^^^'>'?"?  «"^  P^«««nt  land  S3^t<>m  is  that  the 
landlord  supphes  all  the  necessary  capital  for  the  equipment 

of  the  L  K    '^  '^'  ^""^  ""^  *^^*^  ^'^^  ^^^y  justification 

It  is  precisely  on  the  ground  that  this  duty  is  in  no  reason- 
fs  nJ^'r^^rf -^'^^S  a  re-adjustment  of  the  land  ZZ 
daT^^T  /  '*  ""  admittedly  beyond  the  power  of  one 
m^rlnVr^r'"'"*'*  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^P  ^^^J  develop. 
.^W  r!  ,^  *^^  P'^^'^*  «^*«"^  «"«^  the"^  to  prevent 
nalte^'^-!  T^-  ^*'  '^'  <=«"tinuance  of  the  present  ^stem 
unaltered  is  certam  to  continue  unchecked  the  process  of 

iXr  ^"^1  '"f  '^?J  depopulation.  If  it  is  heldTartl^s 
e^SnTa  r!t  7^^""^  '^**  ^^^'^^^^^^  ^"  "«  >«t-^««t  in 
re^  is^o  rl'."?   '".^  '"^"^^'^  ^^"^  development,  then 

there  18  no  case  for  change.     But  if,  on  the  contrary   it  is 

knH^^  ^  H"^  ^^*  *^**  ^«  ^  secured  is  that,  where 

urfl  IZ  "Z'''''^^'  '\  ^^^^"«  *^  «q^P  »"d  develop  th^ 
h^n^tf '  ^'  P?"?*^  '"^^'^^y  «^  unwillingness  shall  not 
other^S.l"'  Mr  "^'^^^^  *«  all  development,  but  t2at 
the  oS  r.r^^°//-"^  ^^^'  *^  ^"^  *^«  ^«^k  shall  be  allowed 
lord  f^^^nH?.?  ^""""^  ''•  ^"^^"^'  *^«  ^^  *^t  the  land- 
why  he  shouM  t""-  """^"^  ^"'■^  ^*  ^'^P^^^*  ^  °o  reason 
the^exLn^tli^fT  ^^^^'T  *<>  .^^P^opriate  the  results  of 
And^^Hv  r  *^"  *"*^  ^P^**^  ^y  *he  °^n  who  does, 

fh     J;;!^^'  »n  a  great  number  of  cases  no  one  can  apply 

tZ^  T't '"  '^""i^'^y^  ««  ^h«^PJy  »«d  so  pTofit^K 
as  the  actual  cultivator  of  the  soil.      In  so  far  ali,    aTth; 

^ta^t^  o1  "^""^  """^r'  «-o-ge  theTilantst 
take  advantage  of  their  special  opportunities  in  this  resnect 

avSE ''>  ^  ?!  *'^  richest  stream  of  c^piS  w'cTt 
available  for  its  development.  In  CJhapter  VII.  for  examoi; 
't  IS  shown  how  much  the  smaD  landholders  in  tie  HigU^dJ 
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under  security  of  tenure,  have  increased  the  capital  brought 
to  the  soil. 

The  first  essential  therefore  is  to  remove  this  artificial 
barrier  to  development  and  to  allow  access  to  the  land— 
whothor  for  the  development  of  industry,  water  power,  build- 
in;,',  afforestation,  or  agriculture— to  those  who  will  carry  out 
the  work  which  the  landlord  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  perform. 
The  second  essential  is  that  the  landowner  must  not  bo 
permitted  to  benefit  from  the  results  of  his  own  ne:;lect  bv 
expropriating  the  property  of  those  who  carry  out  this  work 
of  development.  The  persons  who  are  willing  to  undertake 
the  work  and  the  risks  of  development  must  be  legally  secured 
in  what  is  their  own. 

The  third  essential  is  that  rural  development  should  be 
assisted  by  the  application  of  improved  methods,  including 
organisation  and  transit.  In  the  case  of  smallholdings,  in 
particular,  improved  credit  facilities  are  necessary;  and  the 
ready  adoption  of  the  results  of  investigation  and  experiment 
in  matters  of  stock,  seeds,  manures,  methods  of  cultivation, 
etc,  opens  to  the  farmers  prospects  that  are  interesting  in 
themselves  and  of  commercial  advantage.  The  benefits  of 
improved  agricultural  education,  methods  and  processes  are 
not  to  be  measured  solely  by  the  improved  financial  results, 
though  these  are  considerable.  They  bring  the  interests  of  a 
science  to  what  is  too  frequently  regarded  as  a  manual 
occupation. 

URBANi 

In  contrast  to  the  depopulation  of  rural  Scotland  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  towns  b  the  massing  of  a  great 
{wpulation  on  a  very  narrow  area  and  this  is  accentuated  by 
the  excessive  overcrowding.  As  many  as  47-6  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  the  burghs  with  over  2,000  inhabitants  are 
living  more  than  two  in  a  room ;  22-7  per  cent,  more  than 
three  in  a  room,  and  8-6  per  cent,  more  than  four  in  a  room. 
Of  the  total  number  of  houses  in  the  same  burghs,  56-8  per 
cent,  are  of  one  or  two  rooms,  and  14-4  per  cent,  of  one 
room.    In  the  same  burghs,  52-9  of  the  total  population  are 
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living  in  houses  of  one  or  two  rooms ;  arid  the  percentage 
living  in  one-room  lousea  is  9-7. 
These  are  facts  of  very  grave  significance. 
The  normal  house  of  the  city  worker  is  the  two-or  three - 
room  tenement  dwelling  containing  a  kitchen,  a  bed-sitting 
room,  and,  where  there  is  a  third  room,  a  smaller  bedroom. 
(Generally  the  rooms  are  large,  and  provided  with  a  bed-recess. 
There  is  usually  through  ventilation,  a  good  water  supply,  and 
a  good  (though  sometimes  insufficient)  system  of  sanitation. 
A  main  characteristic  of  this  system  of  housing  is  the  large 
number  of  people  who  can  be  accommodated  ou  a  small  area, 
and  the  absence  of  open  spaces.  Life  under  such  closely 
crowded  conditions,  where  many  families  share  common 
services  such  as  washhouses,  and  drying-greens,  makes  the 
noisy  or  careless  tenant  a  source  ot  extreme  discomfort  to  his 
neighbours,  especially  in  the  slums.  The  system  is  particularly 
disadvantageous  for  children,  who  have  so  little  opportunity 
to  play  in  the  open  air. 

With  its  undoubted  advantages  of  providing  cheap,  compact, 
clean,  substantial,  ctone  dwellings,  near  to  the  industries  in 
which  their  occupants  are  engaged,  the  tenement  system, 
as  it  has  developed,  hts  the  defect  of  making  immediate 
access  to  open  spaces  difficult  to  large  portions  of  the  urban 
population.  There  would  be  many  advantages,  especially 
for  the  children,  if  the  system  of  cottage  houses  with  gardens 
was  more  developed,  or,  where  the  price  of  land  renders  this 
difficult,  if  it  was  obligatory  for  m^^re  open  spaces  to  be  attached 
to  the  tenements.  With  the  recent  improvement  of  transit 
some  part  of  the  previous  difficulty  ol  spreading  the  popu- 
lation over  a  larger  area  has  been  remove-d. 

Overcrowding  is  very  prevalent  in  the  towns.  It  is  little 
short  of  scandalous  thab  as  large  a  proportion  as  nearly 
one-half  of  the  population  should  be  Uving  more  than  two 
persons  per  room,  and  still  more  serious  that  over  a  fifth  of  the 
population  is  living  more  than  three  persons  per  room.  Even  if 
access  to  open  spaces  were  easy,  this  would  be  a  serious  matter 
from  the  social  point  of  view,  and  it  is  still  more  grave  where  the 
houses  are  so  densely  crowded  together  as  they  generally  are. 
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In  add-  ,ion  to  ail  this,  in  the  larger  towns  especiall  here 
are  very  unhealthy  slum  areas  where  normal  c^diti  .  oH 
wholesome  hfc  are  extremely  dilHcult  if  not  impossible  ;   and 

Ire  of'nt    "h 'h^°/.'^^"°  *^  overcrowdm^.   the  ho::!' 
are  olten  m  a  bad  state  of  repair. 

mere  the  population  is  most  densely  crowded  the  sickness 
death  and  mfantUe  mortality  rates  are  very  high  •  thie  rates 
showing  a  variation  correspondmg  to  the  dens.ty'of'  the  po^u  " 
tion.     htriking  examples  are  given  in  Chapter  XXIX      Other 
causes  beside  housing  contribute  to  these  results  ;  the  proWem 

S  L^n!!  '        l""^  accommodation  is,  of  course,  involved 

?rI?S  ZTZ     ^"'^^-    ^"  '^'  ''^''  ^^^^  i^  i«  demon- 
strated by  experience  that  a  result  of  clearing  slum  areas 

V.^ofXt '^JxT'  "^""^  '^^  ^--^"^-    ^'-  «-^- 

hoLTct^tioL're^'   *^«    P^-^P^'    <^ef-ts    in    existing 

(I)  The  congested  situation  of  buildings  ;  the  absence 
of  open  spaces,  and  the  existence  of  "  back  lands  "Tf 
tenements  of  houses  erected  on  what  may  oridnal!; 

tl"JT\^'f  '"'^'  ^«^"«'  «^  gardens^hi-cTae 
irthll"/^  «^«*^ft»ve  toother  inhabited  buildings,  but 

^wT    1  ^Tf^  ^^P"^^^  «f  '^^Sht  and  fresh  air. 
inifLif  T*  ^'^^  •?  *^"  «*"^«*^^'  '^^  ^  rooms 
dar?inH  fu  ^'T^  :^«t^I*tion  and  deprived  of  sunUght ; 
fack  nf  n  ^":^""*''**«<i  ^^^on  stairs  and  lobbies  ;   and 

/llr*''^^''*"  ^  P''®''^"*  dampness. 

ill^^l  dlfelhngltr  ^  ^'  *'^  ""'''  -'^^^^  ^^ 
VVl,ol*-  ^^^  overcrowding  of  individual  dwelling-houses 

provides  extensive  remedies  for  dealing  with  the  defeST 

apldUo'li"^  r'^"*^?  ^^«  *^'  power  Tsu4-r^o 
LSt  L  r  *°^?T«  ^^«h  *he  medical  offikr  Certifies 
as  imfit  for  human  habitation.  There  is  an  obhgation  also 
on  the  owner  to  see  that  the  house  is  not  ov^rowdT 
and  If  overcrowding  be  pe^isted  in  the  owner  L'j^^e 
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tenant,  otherwise  he  himself  becomes  liable  for  the  offence 
Overcrowding  is  accordingly  an  owner's  offence,  and  in  cases 
of  repeated  overcrowding  there  is  power  to  close  a  house. 
If  the  conditions  regarding  the  suitability  of  a  house  for 
human  habitation  are  not  complied  ^vith,  the  Local  Authority 
has  power  to  compel  the  owner  to  make  such  repairs  as  are 
necessary  ;  or.  faihng  that,  to  have  the  offending  house  closed. 
These  provisions  against  the  owner  in  regard  to  overcrowd- 
ing  and  also  as  to  habitability  have  not  been  exercised  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  they  might  have  been  by  Local  Authorities. 
Ihe  owner  is  frequently  not  very  ready  to  move  in  the  matter. 
He  may  regard  the  cost  of  the  necessary  repairs  as  high,  and 
be  very  unwilhng  to  incur  this  cost  or  in  the  case  of  over- 
crowding, he  may  presume  on  the  reluctance  of  the  local 
authority  to  make  a  closing  order,  and  on  the  reluctance  of 
the  court  to  enforce  it,  on  appeal,  if,  in  fact,  the  closinc^  order 
IS  made  by  the  local  authority.     There  is  an  inducement  to 
the  owner  also  to  evade  his  legal  obhgations  in  the  matter 
as  by  doing  so  he  may  obtain  a  higher  return.    Where  over- 
crowding prevails,  higher  returns  can  sometimes  be  obtained 
in  respect  of  admittedly  defective  property.    Overcrowding 
should  be  made  unprofitable  to  owners  and  occupiers   by 
strict  enforcement  of  penalties.      The  result  of  not  strictly 
enforcing  the  powers  available  in  regard  to  overcrowded  and 
defective  houses  is  to  give  slum  properties  an  inflated  value. 
Local  Authorities  are  required  also  by  statute  to  have  a 
survey  made  of  their  district  from  time  to  time,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  whether  any  dwelling-houses  therein  are  in  a 
state  so  dangerous  to  health  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation ;   and  the  Local  Authority  may  proceed  thereafter  to 
make  a  closing  order  as  explained  above.     If  the  house  is 
not  put  mto  repair  the  Local  Authority  may  make  an  order 
for  its  demoUtion,  and  if  this  order  ia  not  complied  with,  the 
Local  Authority  may  remove  the  building  at  the  expense  of 
the  owner. 

If  the  Local  Authority  neglects  its  duty  in  regard  to  this 
inspection,  and  the  issue  of  closing  orders,  an  appeal  may  be 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning 
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Act,  1909,  by  four  inhabitant  hoaseholders,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  may  compel  the  Local  Authority  to  take 
action.  This  right  of  appeal  applies  generally  in  the  case 
of  failure  by  Local  Authorities  to  carry  out  their  duties  in 
regard  to  housing. 

As  regards  buildings  not  in  themselves  unfit  for  habitation, 
but  so  situated  as  to  render  others  unfit,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Medical  Officer  to  report  to  the  Local  Authority,  and  the 
Local  Authority  may  thereafter  acquire  the  land  and  buildin^r, 
and  destroy  the  latter;  compeusation  being  paid  to  the 
owner. 

Where  tliese  provisions  for  dealing  with  individual  houses 
by  vay  of  closure  and  demolition  are  not  adequate  on  account 
of  the  extent  of  the  area  concerned,  the  Local  Authority  may 
proceed  to  deal  with  the  whole  area  by  way  of  a  scheme  of 
reconstruction  or  improvement.  The  method  to  be  followed 
m  carrying  out  such  scheme  depends,  to  a  certain  extent 
on  the  size  of  the  area  concerned.  In  addition  to  these  powers 
under  the  public  Acta,  the  large  cities  have  local  Acta  oiving 
them  similar  powers.  " 

Another  important  provision  is  that  of  the  Act  of  1909 
giving  the  Local  Authorities  power  to  prepare  town  planning 
schemes  controlling  the  development  of  new  buildintr  areas 

Part  in.  of  the  1890  Act  as  amended  by  the  subsequent 
Acts  gives  the  Local  Authority  power  to  borrow  money  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  land  and  building  houses,  and  power 
to  let  the  houses  to  working-class  tenants.  This  power  is 
supplemented  also  by  local  Acts  in  the  case  of  some  cities 

It  is  clear  accordingly  that  the  existing  powers  possessed 
by  Local  Authonties  are  very  extensive,  and  criticism  is 
directed  not  so  much  against  their  scope  as  against  the 
small  extent  to  which  they  are  used. 

The  principal  reasons  why  comparatively  little  use  is  made 
0£  these  powers  are  : 

(1)  Administrative  difficulties.  An  appeal  against  a 
closing  order  lies  to  the  sheriff,  and  it  is  the  experience 
of  local  officials  that,  although  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  the  Local  Authority  may  be  satisfied  that  a 
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property  is  unSt  for  inhabitation,  the  Court  often  shows 
a  reluctance  to  support  them. 

(2)  The  absence  of  alternative  accommodation. 

(3)  The  relucUnce  to  burden  the  rates.  Improvement 
schemes  on  a  considerable  scale  mean,  as  a  rule,  an  addi- 
tjon  to  the  rates  ;  especially  having  regard  to  the  hi"h 
costs  of  acquisition  and  compensation.  Within  recent 
year3  local  rates  have  increased  considerably  trom  other 
caui,es,  and  the  unwillingness  to  add  further  to  them 
becomes  increasingly  strong. 

Of  the  many  causes  which  contribute  to  the  continuance 
of  bad  housing  conditions,  the  following  are  some  of  the 
more  important : 

(1)  The  poverty  of  large  numbers  of  the  city  populations 
In  many  cases  people  of  even  extremely  small  means  strug.-le 
bravely  and  successfully  to  maintain  decent  houses  in  dis- 
tricts which  are  not  slums ;  while  many  others  with  better 
monetary  resources  do  not  escape  the  slums.  But  takin.' 
average  cases  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  in" 
habitant*  of  the  smallest  houses  in  the  most  overcrowded 
areas  are  there  because  of  their  poverty.  They  earn  very 
^°!ol  ^^^  ^*"*^  frequently  their  working  time  is  very  broken). 

(2)  The  recent  considerable  increase  in  cost  of  construction 
due  to  mcrease  in  the  price  of   materials  and  increase  in' 
wages. 

(3)  The  high  cost  of  land,  which  operate."  in  two  ways 
VIZ  :  (o)  m  the  past  it  has  led  to  every  available  space  being 
bmlt  upon,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  present  problem  of  congested 
areas;  and  (6)  it  makes  it  very  difficult  to  build  a  better 
type  of  house  with  a  smaller  number  of  dwellings  per  acre 
tor  the  poorer  labouring  classes  in  areas  near  their  work  at 
rents  within  their  reach. 

(4)  The  burden  of  the  rates.  Whether  their  incidence  be 
on  the  houseowner  or  on  the  tenant  the  rates  tend  t/> 
accentuate  the  housing  problem  by  diminishing  the  profit  of 
tht  builder  and  owner,  or  by  diminishing  the  amount  of 
housing  accommodation  that  the  tenant  can  obtain  for  a 
given  sum  of  money. 
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(5)  The  prevalence  of  a  low  standard  in  housing.  We 
cannot  indicate  the  point  better  than  by  recalUng  the  fact 
that  London  artisans  who  went  to  the  Clyde  in  connection 
with  the  removal  there  of  shipbuilding  and  other  industries 
complained  bitterly  of  the  smaller  accommodation  of  the 
houses  available  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  for  artisans 
earning  such  wages  as  they  earned— the  type  of  house 
willingly  occupied  by  the  native  workers  earning  similar 
wages. 

(6)  The  frequent  failure  on  the  part  of  houseowners  to 
appreciate  the  responsibihties  of  ownership  of  small  houses- 
letting  houses  which  are  no  longer  suitable  for  that  purpose, 
and  failing  frequently  to  provide  by  a  caretaker  or  other- 
wise for  the  protection  of  the  well-doing  tenants  from  the 
neglect  and  misbehaviour  of  the  wilfully  neglectful  and  ill- 
behaved. 

(7)  The  excessive  dehberateness  of  local  authorities  in 
using  their  powers  of  closing  unhealthv  dwellings  amounts 
sometimes  to  an  active  dereUction  of  duty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  judicial  authorities  are  frequently  even  more  dis- 
inclined to  allow  action  to  be  taken.  Both  the  lo^l 
authonties  and  the  judicial  authorities  are  confronted,  in 
this  respect,  with  the  difficulties  of  housing  the  displaced 
population  elsewhere  if  the  dwellings  in  question  are  com- 
pulsorily  closed. 

(8)  The  lack  of  powers  on  the  part  of  local  authorities  to 
make  regulations  regarding  the  interior  of  houses. 

(9)  The  habita,  especially  drunkenness,  uncleanliness,  and 
destructiveness  on  the  part  of  a  small  number  of  the  worst 
of  the  tenants  ;  and  their  low  standard  of  comfort. 

A  very  prominent  feature  in  many  towns  and  districts 
18  the  marked  scarcity  of  houses;  there  has  been  marked 
depression  in  the  property  market,  and  a  severe  check  has 
been  imposed  on  building  operations.  The  difficulties  arising 
from  scarcity  of  houses  are  acute,  and  are  leading  to  the 
over-crowding  of  people  who  are  financially  able  and  willing 
to  pay  an  economic  rent,  but  cannot  obtain  houses  for  them- 
«elve8  because  the  houses  are  not  in  existence. 
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A  large  amount  of  evidence  is  available  that,  a  «eat  deal 

hat  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  would  occupv 
Letter  houses  ,f  ,t  were  possible  to  obtain  them  ^^ 

A  Etnkmg  fact  in  the  largest  towns  is  that  side  bv  side 
with  overcrowding  and  complaints  of  shortage  of  dweUi^ 
there  is  a  large  number  of  empty  houses  In  r\J  t^ 
example,  at  Whitsunday.   I'^l^therTwere   I^  rM?     '  ^^ 

if  h  «rr       '       "^"P'^  ^*'"^-    Coniment  is  made  tLt 

can  be   no   overcrowding   due   to   lack   of  houainc  accom 
modation.  but  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  h^Lfrt^" 
that   there   are    lO/XX)   uninhabitable   houses  1^  GlCw 

over  ?0  (STaT"  "  >!^'  ^'^  Improvement  Tnist  stSit 
ZiJ'  ^  ^""/^^  ''^'Se  of  being  uninhabitable.    These 

atter  are  most  relevant  facts  when  the  number  o    emZ 
houses  ,s  considered.    Houses  become  obsolete,  out  of  fS 
and  umnhabitable.  and  many  are  unoccupied  for  thei  re^tr 
18   perhaps  a  fault  that  our  housed  are  biSron  suTh 
expensives  hues  that  the  permanent  structure  of  them  Zv 

r^rabfutT  ""r '  M  .^'^"^^  ^^  ""''''  -^  ItTidTas 
or  aesirabihty  render  old  houses  much  less  acceptable 

are  vlrv^^''^'??'''-  *^'  '°'^^.!''^°"  "^^'^  which  mine^  live 
od  'W,^^Y  This  IS  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the 

o  ;»,  Tlr^'^r  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ""^^  built  before  the  operation 

su  h  cXt^,  1a  '        u   ^"^^8  «^««i^  orders  in  respect  of 
In  Ln  V  !^^       fu  ""  ."-*^<>"«mg  the  people  who  live  in  them 
In  many  cases  there  is  now  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  n  inl* 

TrZslT'Z''^  '^"^^^  accommoitioror'C 
atta^Kld'^FS^r  ^'^^  **  ^^"^^^^  <^^--«0  and 

and  mo^  c  .tl^  ?4-  "'^^  *"^'^*^^'  ^P'«^«<1  sanit^tion^ 
ana  more  costly  fittmgs,  is  against  the  supply  of  the  older 

type  of  cheap  hou..:    but  at  the  same  tfrne^ifshould  h^ 

fu  ly  reahsed  that  a  higher  standard  of  housing  imp2^  and 

necessitates  mcreased  wages  for  the  class  for  whom  th?  ^nt 
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of  such  old  houses  represents  as  much  as  they  can  afford  to 
pay.  These  factors  tend  to  increase  the  c«it  of  construction  ; 
us  do  also  the  larger  money  wages  which  have  to  be  paid 
to  workmen  engaged  in  building  and  the  increased  cost  of  the 
materials  used  in  buildings.  Money  also  has  been  dearer,  and 
this  has  had  an  influence  in  the  same  direction. 

The  local  rates  have  been  increasing  and  this  makes  a 
<-(msiderable  increase  in  the  cost  of  housing  accommodation 
and  consequently  diminishes  still  further  the  profitableness 
of  supplying  houses  for  the  poorer  class.  As  shown  in  Section 
IV.  of  Chapter  XXX.,  the  burden  of  the  rates,  as  incident 
on  a  normal  house  of  two  apartments  in  the  largest  towns  is 
•!ilmost  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  cost  to  the  tenant. 

In  the  total  rent  paid  by  a  tenant  in  a  block  of  working 
class  dwellings  the  portion  representing  the  cost  of  land  is 
sometimes  small  and  for  this  reason  it  is  stated  often  that 
the  cost  of  land  has  no  effect  on  the  housing  question.  Where 
the  relation  of  cost  of  land  to  the  housing  question  is  most 
directly  apparent  is  when  land  is  being  feued.  If  the  feuing 
rates  are  high  it  is  not  possible  to  develop  the  land  in  cottage 
and  garden  properties,  and  the  erection  of  blocks  of  tenements 
becomes  a  practical  necessity.  As  there  is  a  large  existing 
demand  for  the  cheap  accommodation  of  tenement  property 
the  result  in  very  many  cases  is  that  it  is  neither  practicable 
nor  possible  to  develop  the  land  in  any  other  way  than  in 
tenement  blocks.  In  order  to  secure  the  feu  duty  as  effective- 
ly as  possible  there  is  also  an  inducement  on  the  superior  to 
secure  the  erection  on  the  land  of  as  valuable  a  block  of 
buildings  as  possible.  It  is  at  present  entirely  within  the 
power  of  the  superior  to  withhold  unbuilt-on  land  from  use 
until  some  builder  will  ofiPer  him  the  feuing  rate  which  he, 
the  superior,  insists  on  ;  and  where  this  rate  is  one  which 
necessitates  a  large  block  of  tenements  the  value  of  the  land 
is  not  only  secured  by  the  high  figure  but  the  value  of 
neighbouring  imbuilt-on  land  is  also  inci eased  towards  'Jiat 
figure. 

The  prmcipal  remedies  for  the  shortcomings  in  regard  to 
housing   are    (1)   to  set    up,    if    possible,   healthy   general 
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oconomic  condition  which  will  tend  to  a  normal  suddIv  of 
lioasmg  accommodation  where  necessary  «i3ar?othi 
supply  of  other  commodities  •    and  r>)t^  J^^  J. 

have  more  space  about  them  and  U  l««-  li-ki  '^"'^  ^ '^"^®  ^"^ 
.nto  overcrowded  area,  a^d  ^nheahh v Tl  l"^  ^^^:^ 
...,'  of  a  keener  public  interest  to  de«ire?  bet^r  Tv^  'f 
hou.se.  not  so  much  the  tenement  type  ^idso  d^raKI^ 

As  re-arda  the  mmor  measures  it  is  essential  to  oush  for 
.ward  clearance  and  improvement  schemes^  and  t«-'-^" 

^  Jhe  mam  difficulties  met  in  carrying  out  these  remedies 

(a)  The  disproportionate  expense  of  acauirina  »n^ 
clearing  congested  an>iui  .,nr^«,  ♦u  »cq'urjng   and 

provisions ;  ^^^'  *^*  P'^"*  compulsory 

(6)  The  difficulty  of  housing  the  displaced  neoole 
c^rS^dlSoV^"  '^'^  ^°^^^'  ^'  cleaLce'scre^^i: 

ii^v  !!;!*«'^«^«nce  with  private  industry. 

expend   of  Sir  land  .nT^''-  ""  d^^P^Portionato 
c-efance  soher ™^n  tt^^L^anfrw^ii" 

"..J^^lr^a^rbirr^^"""-    •-""-  be  n^d. 

Jure  the'Z'^  «"»dy   undoubtedly  fa   to  .nd«.vour  to 
-ecore  the  provision  of  the  necessary  house,  under  wdm.^ 
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normal  economic  forces  wimilar  to  the  provision  of  other 
comtnodities  and  the  removal  uf  these  artiticial  obstAclcs  in 
the  first  of  the  minor  remedies.  Various  propasal.f  made  in 
the  course  of  this  Report  provide  for  the  removal  of  the 
minor  ditiicultics. 

It  is  not  desired,  in  an  endeavour  to  achieve  improved 
housing,  to  discourage  private  enterprise.  The  special  import- 
ance of  this  at  the  moment  is  that  practically  all  over  the 
coimtry  there  is  a  need  for  more  buildings,  and  to  frighten 
private  enterprise  from  undertaking  the  work  is  to  damage 
a  principal  source  from  which  the  improved  housing  should 
come.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  last  resort  the  local  authority 
catmot  shirk  its  obligations  if  the  people  within  its  area  are 
inadequately  housed.  Any  rash  or  precipitous  action  by 
the  local  authority  in  entering  on  building  schemes  or  letting 
houses  at  lower  than  economic  rents  may  obviously  cause 
considerable  interference  with  the  building  indastry  and 
frighten  private  enterprise  from  taking  further  action.  A 
compromise  that  offers  some  advantages  is  that  where  the 
necessity  for  more  housing  eidsts  and  private  builders  are 
unwilling  or  unable  to  meet  it  a  via  media  might  be  found  by 
the  local  authority  or  the  State  securing  that  the  provision 
of  the  necessary  housing  will  be  undertaken  by  a  semi-public 
organisation  or  other  body  which  will  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  local  authority  as  regards  the  pubhc 
welfare,  and  at  the  same  time  conduct  its  operations  on  an 
economic  basis. 

It  is  clear  that  more  houses  must  be  provided  if  closing 
orders  are  to  be  more  generally  enforced,  and  it  is  clear  that 
if  progress  is  to  be  made,  these  closing  orders  must  be  more 
generally  enforced,  and  accordingly  the  provision  of  more 
houses  is  an  urgent  necessity.  The  duty  of  seeing  that  this 
is  done  rests  on  the  local  authority,  and  if  they  cannot  get 
it  done  by  private  industry  in  their  areas  they  will  have  to  do 
it  themselves. 

Excellent  results  may  be  achieved  by  the  application  of  the 
town  planning  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1909,  and  the  out- 
standing defect  is  that  the  adoption  of  town  planning  schemes 
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is  not  conip.iKsory.  It  Ls  clear  also  that  in  rebuilding  a  con- 
Ko.sted  or  cleared  area  Bufficient  regard  Ls  not  always  paid  to 
.^curing  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  hoases  per'  acre  and 
otherwise  securing  the  full  benefits  of  town  placing  offered 
by  the  opportunity  of  rebuilding. 

This  involves  the  whole  question  of  the  full  and  adequate 
preservation  of  the  amenity  of  towns  which  is  peculiarly  a 

'21"!u  ^  ?  '"^u'  ^""'^r'^y  *"^  ^«^  ^^«  preirvatlon  of 
Hhich  the  local  authority  has  not  at  pre.sent  sufficient  powers, 
rhe  Ideal  .scheme  is  that  the  whole  town,  having  beercom- 
pletely  surveyed  as  to  its  existing  housing  conditioas,  should 
i>e  developed  (when  portions  of  it  have  to  he  rebuilt)  with 
>rx>cial  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  amenity  of  the  whole 

.n  «  ri  ''"^T^  *  ^*^'  '^"*'°'  °^  '^«  ^y^'  «tc..  of  build-' 
ngsto  be  erected  in  certain  areas,  and  the  compulsory  ex- 

owTk     liil  ^r.  P'^"'""^   provisions   throughout   the 
towns  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  basis  for  this. 
Creat  advantages  are  already  being  obtained  as  regards 

Ind  T  f.^'J""'^  *^'°"«^  *^"  *^^^°»  o^  t^»"«it  facilities, 
and  the  further  extension  of  these  facilities  would  make  it 
more  po^ible  for  the  artisan  to  obtain  what  is  often  regarded 
as  the  ideal  housing  conditions  for  a  working  man  with  a 
family,  a  cottage  with  a  garden  attached  to  it 
A  rigid  insistence  on  by-laws  drawn  primarily  with  refer- 

2Ta^.^'^?'^^\^''^^^^,  o»  stereotyped  lines  of  streets  is 

not  desirable  m  the  case  of  dwelUngs  spread  out  more  under 

ow  n  planmng  schemes,  and  the  question  of  modifying  these 

'rr:XT\^^''''''  ^^^^'^^  ^^  planning ^cVeL" 
1  .r  ^  •  ^  ''^'*'?  .^"^P^^  *^^°'»°°  «^«"ld  U  given; 
the  object  in  view   being,  while  relaxing  nothing  that  k 

^^:  '^'  r'^'  ^^^^*^'  *^  ^"^^^--  -  -4  rein 
to  tj^       n^ake  the  requirements  of  the  by-laws  conduce 
to  less  expense  m  the  making  of  roads  and  houses. 

Acquisition  by  PuUic  and  Semi-Public  Bodies. 

The  State    Local  Authorities  and  semi-public  bodies  pay 
prices  for  land  very  much  in  excess  of  th*»  prices  paid  in  res^t 
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of  similar  land  by  private  individuals.  The  principal  reasons 
for  this  are  the  necessities  of  the  community.  Land  must 
be  obtained  for  light-houses,  naval  bases,  water-works,  public 
improvements,  schoob,  etc.,  and  in  very  many  cases  there  is 
practically  only  one  site  which  suits  the  necessities  of  the  caiie. 
In  regard  to  such  a  site,  the  seller  is  in  the  position  of  having 
a  monopoly,  and  advantage  is  frequently  taken  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  community  to  secure  a  price  very  much  higher 
than  could  be  obtained  from  any  other  purchaser.  There  is 
also  a  certain  legal  bias  in  favour  of  the  seller.  The  pur- 
chaser necessarily  appears  somewhat  of  an  aggressor  in  the 
seitse  that  very  frequently  the  persons  owning  the  land  in 
question  have  not  offered  it  for  sale  and  do  not  particularly 
want  to  sell  it.  Examples  of  this  bias  are  afforded  by  the 
elaborate  amounts  awarded  in  cases  of  compulsory  acquisition 
of  land  by  way  of  compensation  claims  and  excessive  expenses 
connected  with  all  the  steps  which  Lave  to  be  taken  in  such 
cases.  The  results  of  this  are  very  serious.  Necessary  public 
works  are  not  undertaken  because  of  the  excessive  cost  of 
carrying  them  through  and  also  because  of  the  general  ap- 
preciation, on  the  part  of  local  authorities  especially,  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  seller  would  make  too  good  a 
bargain  out  of  it.  Many  street  widenings  and  other  essential 
public  improvements  are  not  carried  out  for  this  reason. 

Where  in  fact  the  works  are  carried  out,  the  ratepayers  too 
frequently  are  saddled  with  excessive  and  unjust  charges  in 
respect  of  these  high  compensation  claims  and  expenses, 
which  have  of  necessity  to  be  met  out  of  pubUc  rates  in  the 
case  of  local  authorities,  and  out  of  railway  rates,  Harbour 
dues,  etc.,  in  the  case  of  semi-public  bodies. 

The  expensiveness  and  cumbersomeness  of  obtaining 
compulsory  powers  for  the  acquisition  of  land  by  a  BUI  or 
Provisional  Order  undoubtedly  deter  many  useful  works  and 
improvements  from  being  carried  out.  The  promoters  may 
be  involved  in  very  onerous  and  expensive  litigation  and 
while,  of  course,  promoters  of  such  schemes  should  not  have 
power  to  infringe  the  reasonable  rights  of  other  parties,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  opposition  ia  often  unreasonable, 
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and  the  promoters  may  agree  voluntarily  to  terms  imposed  by 
land-owners  even  though  they  know  them  to  be  excessive. 
ratHer  taan  face  the  expensive  process  of  arbitration  under 
the  Lands  Clauses  Act. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  arbitrations  under  the  Lands 
Clauses  Act  are  generally  very  large  and  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  amounts  at  stake,  and  these  have  as  a  rule  to  be  borne 
entirely  by  the  public  body  promoting  the  scheme.  In  addition, 
arbiters  are  generally  in  the  habit  of  assessing  compensation, 
not  on  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  case  under  consideration, 
but  with  regard  to  the  compensation  awards  made  in  similar 
cases.  In  addition,  after  the  value  of  the  property  has  been 
ascertained,  it  is  customary  to  add  an  allowance  of  io  per  cent 
to  the  value  m  the  case  of  urban  property  and  50  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  agncultural  property.  Arbiters  also  frequently 
make  too  generous  allowance  for  prospective  values,  etc.  ' 
^^ery  high  charges  also  are  often  made  in  ripect  of 
way  eaves.  Here,  again,  the  necessity  of  the  service  gives 
he  land-owner  what  is  often  practically  a  monopoly  position 
to  exact  his  own  terms.  r   ^  r 


Urban  Tenure. 

The  predominant  tenure  in  the  urban  districts  is  the  feu 

1  he  deed  constituting  a  feu  (either  a  feu  charter  or  feu 

(lispasition  granted  by  the  superior  in  favour  of  the  vassal  or 

more  generally  a  feu  contract  to  which  the  superior  and  vassal 

are  both  parties)  contains,  as  a  rule,  among  other  provisions  : 

(1)  An  obligation  upon  the  vassal  to  pay  a  fixed  feu- 
duty; 

(2)  In  general  an  obHgation  to  pay  a  double  feu-duty 
every  mneteenth  year  (or  so)  for  that  year  only ;  and 

(3)  Stipulations  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
building  of  a  certain  value  and  type  of  construction- 
restrictions  as  to  the  use  to  which  they  may  be  put 
and  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances.  ' 

The  benefits  of  this  system  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
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man  who  uses  the  land  are  obvious.  He  holds  from  the 
superior  in  perpetuity  and  consequently  there  is  no  reversion 
of  his  interests  to  the  ground  landlord,  so  long  as  the  feuar 
fulfils  the  conditions  of  the  feu  charter.  He  benefits  also  by 
not  having  to  pay  a  large  capital  sum  as  Jw  would  have  to  do 
in  purchasing  freehold. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that  the  grant  is  in  per- 
petuity sometimes  tempts  the  landloitl  to  retain  the  land  from 
building  {i.e.,  to  hold  it  up)  in  the  hope  of  getting  ultimately 
the  highest  possible  price.  Once  he  has  feued  it  off,  he  will 
not  participate  in  increased  profit  from  future  development, 
whereas  the  grantor  of  a  lease  is  under  a  certain  inducement 
to  let  the  land  more  readily  in  the  first  instance,  as  he  knows 
that  he  can  always  revise  his  terms  on  the  renewal  of  the 
lease.  Accordingly  the  exaction  of  high  feuing  rates  on  the 
outskirts  of  towns  is  a  prominent  feature,  and  is  an  influence 
in  encouraging  the  erection  of  blocks  of  tenements  for  the 
double  purpose  of  securing  the  feu  duties  to  the  superior  and 
also  spreading  the  charge  over  as  many  payers  as  possible. 

Restrictions  are  inserted  in  feu  charters  restricting  the  use 
which  the  feuar  may  make  of  the  land,  but  as  a  rule  leaving 
the  superior  free  to  vary  or  break  the  restrictions  as  he  pleases ; 
and  this  leads  to  injustice,  especially  in  a  developing  area 
where  feuars  have  erected  buildings  with  reference  to  a  general 
building  plan  which  the  superior  subsequently  varies  to  the 
detriment  of  the  feuars.  It  is  unreasonable  that  the  fixing 
of  these  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  land  should  be  left  to 
the  arbitrary  discretion  of  one  individual.  In  other  cases, 
especially  with  regard  to  old  feus  where  the  character  of  the 
district  has  altered  {e.g.,  owing  to  the  growth  of  towns,  areas 
which  were  formerly  residential  become  more  suitable  for 
business  purposes),  the  former  restrictions  have  of  necessity 
to  be  varied  or  broken.  Where  litigation  on  these  questions 
results  at  present  the  procedure  is  often  costly  and  cumber- 
some ;  and  in  many  cases  where  litigation  does  not  ensue  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  and  grumbling.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  an  impartial  tribunal,  easy  of  access  and  in- 
expensive in  its  procedure,  should  be  available  for  the  ready 
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determination  of  these  questions  on  equitable  considerations, 
doing  justice  both  to  superior  and  to  feuar. 

In  the  case  of  a  great  many  feus  created  prior  to  the 
Conveyancing  (Scotland)  Act,  1874,  the  superior  can,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  his  feuar  or  on  the  transference  to  a 
new  feuar,  exact  payment  of  a  "  casualty,"  being  a  year's  feu 
duty  when  the  new  vassal  is  the  heir  of  the  old  one,  and  a 
year's  net  rent  when  the  new  vassal  is  a  stranger.  These 
payments  being  often  of  large  amount,  and  coming  at  uncertain 
times  are  considered  a  serious  hardship. 

The  Conveyancing  (Scotland)  Act  of  1874,  abolished  these 
casualties  as  regards  feus  created  after  its  passing,  but  it  has 
now  become  a  general  practice  for  superiors  to  stipulate 
for  payment  (in  addition  to  the  annual  feu  duty)  of  a  sum 
(a  year's  feu  duty  or  double  of  a  year's  feu  duty)  at  definite 
periods,  generally  the  nineteenth,  twenty-first  or  twenty-fifth 
year.  These  payments  are  known  as  duplicands.  It  is  a 
general  practice  also  to  stipulate  in  contracts  of  ground  annual 
for  payment  of  duplicands. 

The  payment  of  these  duplicands,  coming  as  they  do  at  long 
intervals,  are  »*lso  felt  to  be  an  unnecessary  hardship,  and  the 
proposal  of  i.he  Feudal  Casualties  Bill,  presented  by  the  former 
Lord  Advocate,  now  Lord  Strathclyde,  providing  means  for  the 
redemption  of  casualties  and  duplicands  in  the  ease  of  exist- 
ing feus,  and  prohibiting  the  stipulation  for  such  duplicands  in 
future  feus  and  contracts  of  ground  annual,  should  be  passed 
into  law. 

Where  a  feu  duty  attaches  to  a  considerable  area,  and  it 
is  desirable  to  sub-divide  the  ground  for  other  purposes  (such 
as  general  building  purposes),  a  hardship  exists  in  that  the 
feu  duty  attaches  to  every  portion  of  the  land.  There  seems 
no  reason  why  an  apportionment  or  allocation  of  the  feu 
duty  in  respect  of  the  different  areas  of  the  land  should  not 
be  made. 

A  good  deal  of  trouble  has  arisen  in  mining  districts  from 
the  subsidence  of  the  land  on  which  buildings  have  been 
erected.  In  feuing  the  land  in  these  districts  a  ccnd  tion 
imposed  by  the  superior  generally  is  that  he  not  only  reserves 
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the  right  to  work  the  minerals,  but  also  reserves  the  right  to 
ower  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
fcuar  18  bound  by  the  same  feu  contract  to  maintain  the 
buildings  m  aU  time  coming.  The  superior  is  thus  freed  from 
all  «'>';;,'ation  to  maintain  the  ground  sufficientlv  stable  to 
support  the  buildings,  while  at  the  same  time  the  feuar  is 
bound  to  re-erect  the  buildings  as  often  as  they  fall 

These  provisions  have  operated  as  a  serious  deterrent  to 
building  and  development  in  the  areas  affected,  and  have 
long  been  an  acute  local  grievance.  Local  Authorities  have 
also  been  hampered  in  the  execution  of  necessary  public 
works.  In  addition,  pipes  and  sewers  have  been  damaged 
through  the  mining  subsidence  and  the  public  health  en- 
dangered. 

It  would  clearly  be  unfair  to  require  the  landowner  to  leave 
the  minerals  unworked  in  respect  of  considerable  areas  on 
fnfn^!?.  «f^^de«ce  of  buildings  might  occur  at  some 
future  date,  as  the  minera  wealth  may  be  very  considerable  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  bmldmgs  must  be  erected  within  area.s 
where  mining  operations  have  been  conducted,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  the  economic  development  of  the  localities 
concerned  that  a  large  population  should  reside  there 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  one-sidedness  of  the  present 
bargain  between  superior  and  feuar  is  so  obvious  and  so  unfair 
that  provision  should  be  made  to  vary  it  equitably  in  cases 
where  damage  arises  through  subsidence.  The  landowner  is 
the  person  who  benefits  directly  both  through  the  working 
of  the  minerals  and  the  feuing  of  the  land ;  and,  in  cases  of 
subsidence  and  damage  to  property,  it  is  only  fair  that,  failing 
apement  between  feuar  and  superior,  the  Land  Commissionera 
should  adjudicate  equitably  between  them.  In  future  feus 
a  stipulation  that  the  superior  shall  not  be  liable  for  surface 
damage  caused  by  the  mineral  working  should  also  be  made 

In  some  localities  building  leases  of  short  duration  (99  years 
and  under)  exist ;  but  they  are  not  common  in  commerrial 
and  industrial  centres.  In  some  rural  villages,  also,  it  has 
been  the  cu:jtora  to  erect  dwelling  houses  on  land  without  any 
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wntten  title,  which  legally  import8  a  lease  from  year  to  year 
only.  In  the  case  especially  of  these  very  short  leases  or  of 
those  of  nineteen,  thirty  or  ninety-nine  years'  duration  where 
the  lessee  makes  considerable  improvements  and  erects 
buildings,  it  is  felt  to  be  a  great  injustice  that  at  the  end  of 
the  lease  the  whole  of  this  added  value  passes  to  the  superior 
and  that  on  the  renewal  of  the  lease  the  tenant  has  either  to 
make  a  capital  payment  or  submit  to  an  increase  of  rent  or 
P'wsibly  both.  There  is  a  general  desire  that  such  leases  should 
be  converted  into  feus  and  where  the  lessee  and  the  lessor 
fail  to  agree  as  to  the  feuing  rate,  etc.,  there  should  be  an 
appeal  for  its  settlement  by  an  impartial  authority. 

In  addition  to  the  conditions  inserted  in  feu  contracts  as 
to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  land  and  the  buildmgs  to  be 
erected  upon  it,  the  most  prominent  arbitrary  feature  imposed 
by  the  superior  is  the  rate  at  which  the  land  is  feued.  In  very 
many  cases  the  superior  is  able  practically  to  dictate  his  own 
rate. 

Feu  duties  (that  is.  the  right  to  exact  the  payment  stipulated 
for  m  the  Feu  Charter)  are  sold  frequently  to  other  parties 
who  purcha.se  them  as  a  continuing  security  of  a  particulariy 
safe  kind  :  and  they  have  been  purchased  largely  by  religious 
and  educational  trusts  of  a  continuing  character. 

In  the  case  of  business  premises  held  by  the  occupier  on 
short  leases  of  three,  five  or  seven  years,  it  is  customary  for 
the  owner  of  the  building  to  make  structural    and  other 
alterations  necessary  for  its  occupation  by  the  tenant.    Unless 
the  lease  is  over  a  longer  period  it  is  unusual  for  the  tenant 
to  make  structural  alterations  at  his  own  expense.    Cases 
of  injustice  arise,  however,  mainly  through  the  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable  refusal  to  renew  leases  or  the  arbitrary  increase 
of  rent  at  the  end  of  leases  on  account  of  the  goodwill  which 
attaches  to  the  business  and  has  been  created  by  the  occupier 
Ihe  factor  of  injustice  arises  not  in  respect  of  additional 
value  accrmng  to  the  premises  on  account  of  the  increase  of 
the  commercial  value  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  such  value 
properly  pertains  to  the  owner  of  the  building.    The  injustice 
complained  of  is  where  the  occupying  tenant's  rent  is  raised 
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!.^hS^  ";P^*  ""i  ^"  «^*^^"  ""'  ''^^'^  J»«  »  otherwise 
subjected  to  unfair  and  unreasonable  conditions.  The  value 
he  has  created  by  his  own  efforts  and  his  own  energy  is  his 
own  property  and  he  should  not  be  liable  to  be  deprived 
of  It  arbitrarily  and  unreasonably.  In  addition,  there  should 
be  an  appeal  to  an  impartial  tribunal  for  the  equitable  settle- 
ment of  unfair  conditions,  restraints  and  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  occupying  tenant  and  for  the  equitable  settlement  of 
similar  disputes  arising  between  him  and  the  owner 

n.d^-  """YJ  r"°?"'  '^*^  *"*^  wayleaves  the  monopoly 
position  of  the  landowner  enables  him  on  the  renewal  of  leas^ 
or  at  the  granting  of  wayleaves  to  exact  terms  which  are 
sometimes  very  onerous  and  unfair  and  in  restriction  of  the 

tlftFZ  i  '  m"^''^-  ^"">"S  agreement  between  the 
parties,  there  should  be  provision  for  an  appeal  by  either  to 
an  impartial  tribunal.  ^ 

Throughout  the  urban  portion  of  the  report,  we  have  not 
always  clearly  defined  the  specific  Government  Department 
to  which  certain  duties  would  be  allocated,  as  it  is  not  necessary 
Uf  W  r^^  ^      .***  *^^  necessary  remedies.    What  is  essential 
w  that  the  two  functions  of  administrative  and  judicial  action 
shou  d  be  separate,  and  that  while  so  far  as  possible  efforts 
should  be  made  m  the  first  instance  to  bring  about  agreement 
between  the  parties  in  the  various  circumstances  referred 
to  in  the  urban  report  by  officers  of  the  executive,  there 
should  always  be  the  appeal  to  the  judicial  body.     The  essential 
laea  is  that  m  very  many  cases  agreement  would  be  reached 
easily  and  cheaply  by  the  executive  officer,  and  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  incur  the  added  cost  of  going  before  the 
judicial  section.    So  long  as  executive  work  is  done  by  impartial 
men,  It  is  largeiy  immaterial  whether  they  are  officers  of  one 
department  or  another. 


Rating. 

A  factor  causing  increasing  dissatisfaction  throughout  the 
country  IS  the  steady  increase  in  the  local  rates,  and  owing 
to  this  increasing  unwillingness  to  further  burden  the  local 
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rates  many  works,  often  of  primary  necessity  for  the  welfare 
of  the  locality,  are  not  undertaken. 

The  problem  that  confronts  the  local  authority  is  how  to 
raise  most  fairiy  and  most  equitably  the  revenue  needed  to 
pay  its  expenditure.  Under  the  present  system,  so  far  as 
this  revenue  is  raised  from  the  locality,  it  is  apportioned  on 
the  valuation  of  the  lai^d  and  buildings  of  the  locality,  valued 
in  general  at  the  actual  rent  at  which  they  are  let  from  year 
to  year. 

With  the  rise  in  the  amount  of  the  rates,  it  is  increasingly 
felt  that  the  portion  of  this  burden  incident  in  respect  of 
buildings  and  improvements  acts  as  a  direct  deterrent  to 
bmlding  and  improvements  and  that,  while  on  the  one  hand 
the  man  who  builds  a  house  or  extends  his  business  or  his 
factory  becomes  liable  for  a  larger  portion  of  this  burden, 
his  neighbour,  on  the  other  hand,  who  owns  unused  land,  is 
in  the  favoured  position  of  having  the  value  of  his  land  steadily 
increasing  while  he  makes  no  contribution  to  the  local  rates 
in  respect  of  this  steadily  increasing  value. 

The  local  authorities  have  pressed  repeatedly  for  power  to 
levy  a  rate  on  sit^  values  in  order  to  relieve  some  of  the 
pressure  of  the  rates  on  improvements  and  in  order  to  make 
it  more  easy  for  them  to  carry  out  necessary  public  works. 

In  addition,  a  rate  on  site  values,  by  compelling  a  man  who  is 
holding  up  land  of  increasing  value  in  order  to  secure  what 
IS  practically  a  price  dictated  by  himself  to  pav  a  rate  annually 
on  this  increasing  value,  would  place  him  "^under  a  certain 
financial  pressure  to  have  more  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
community  and  to  use  or  dispose  of  his  land  for  use.  ^  As  a 
consequence,  he  would  be  less  able  to  dictate  the  price  at  which 
access  could  be  obtained  to  land  which  the  growing  necessities 
of  the  community  required  for  productive  purposes  or  for 
housiiifj. 
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RURAL  DEPOPULATION. 

Section    I.— DECLINE    OF    THE    RURAL    POPULATION, 

The  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts,  with  its  resulting 
evik,  has  long  been  a  matter  of  serious  consideration,  and 
it  has  now  attained  such  dimensions  as  to  constitute  the 
most  outstanding  feature  in  a  survey  of  rural  Scotland. 

Great  rural  areas,  formerly  supporting  many  people,  aro 
now  almost  entirely  destitute  of  population. 

Four  counties— Argyll,  Berwick,  Perth,  and  Sutherland- 
have  a  smaller  population  now  than  in  1801  ;  and  the  1911 
census  shows  that  in  no  less  than  533  out  of  the  874  parishes 
of  Scotland  the  population  is  smaller  than  in  1901. 

Such  increase  as  there  has  been  is  in  the  cities  and  the 
mining  and  industrial  districts. 

In  every  district  where  agriculture  is  the  dominant  industry 
there  is  a  decrease  of  population. 

Of  the  83  parishes  in  the  County  of  Aberdeen,  for  example, 
0.{  show  a  decrease  of  population  since  1901.  In  th«  County 
of  Argyll  also,  in  spite  of  the  notable  increase  in  seaside  towns, 
such  as  Dunoon,  Oban,  etc.,  the  population  has  decreased 
1">  per  cent,  since  1801,  and  of  its  39  parishes  the  popula- 
tion of  30  has  decreased  smce  1901.  In  the  County  of  Banff, 
1)  of  the  22  parishes  show  a  decrease  in  population 
mice  1901 .  In  Berwick,  25  of  the  32  parishes  have  decreased 
in  population  during  this  period.  All  of  the  6  parishes  in 
Bute  show  decreases  :  9  out  of  the  10  parishes  in  Caithness ; 
4  out  of  the  5  parishes  in  Clackmannan ;  31  out  of  the  43 
parishes  in  Dumfries ;  17  out  of  the  20  parishes  in  Kincardine  ; 
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;  r  l  \^!^  P*"'^*"  •"  Kirkcudbright;  19  out  of  the 
21  pan«he8  of  Orkney ;  and  23  out  of  the  30  pari«heJ 
.n^  Roxburgh    have    also    decreased    in    population^  a^cl 

The  drain  of  emigration  has  been  most  severe  amonir  fh^ 
ycungcr  member  of  the  rural  con»munity  and  aSy  tJe 
loss  of  so  many  of  the  best  of  the  younj  rural  woTk^™  hw 
uttj^ned  the  proportions  of  a  national  calamity  " 

n„i,)  '''  *  ?  witnessed  the  complete  obhteration  of  laree 
numbers  of  rural  homes  which,  from^ime  immemorial  hZ 
been  the  source  from  which  has  come  a  large  proportion  of 
the  men  who  have  achieved  at  home  and  abST  rthe 
pract.ce  of  war  and  in  peaceful  pursuits.  tho^X'i„ctioJs 
which  have  pamed  for  the  Scottish  race  a  proud  reputetbn 
all  over  the  world  ;  and  there  is  a  growing  ap^datTon  of  Je 
enormous  loss  to  every  branch  of  the  na?fona  trade  and 
mdustry  resulting  from  this  continuous  ruraUxodus     I?  i^ 

e^l^r'n  "''  '^'  *'r  *'^  '^^'^y  *^^  *^«  peasant  p^^ulation 
rTn  the  ll'"f?T  '^''.  "'^f  «"'^  *«  *^«  ™^*»  cZnunit? 
mer^hanranl    ^^"  l^   "^^  Bhop-keepers.  etc.)  but  to  the 


A  Few  Extracts  from  the  Census  Returns  of  1911. 

typ^cllf"'"'^"^  "*^'*^  '^^"^"^  ^'""^  '^'  ^««^  R«t^  are 

CoxrsTT  OF  Bebwick. 
(p.  471  (Cd.  6097  VIII.),  i:) 1 2.) 

{Ad}uMnwnf9  made  for  AUeraiions  of  Boundaries  ) 
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cent,  of  their  popuUtlon.  8  between  30  and  40  per  cent.  10  betw^n 
20  .Dd  30  per  cent..  6  between  10  and  20  per  oeXind  odTS 
lew  than  10  per  cent."  ^  "* 

OorKTT  or  DciirsiKs. 

{AUerations  of  Boundaries  InappreciabU.) 

(p.  713  (Cd.  6097  XIII.).  1912.) 

haS'lfni'**  ^""^"^  *"  *'*•.  """'ty-Dunifrie.  and  Kirkconnel- 
have  now  a  maximum  population,  the  populationM  of  the  remaining 

'."  f-e^i^^t^J^h  *^'^"'"'  °'  population  ha.  amoun!ed  to  mo«  Zn 

1,7  cent,  of  the  maximum  ;  in  10  to  between  40  and  50  per  cent  • 

m  10  to  between  30  and  40  per  cent. :   in  12  t«  blt»^?'*iid 

.  )  per  cent. ;  i„  2  to  between  10  and  20  per  cent.,  and  bMi  IS2 

decrewe  have  occurred  are  Halfmorton.  where  the  populatirn  U 
now  56-7  per  cent.  Jess  than  in  1841  ;   Durri-deer.  whVr?  U  b^w 

STce^ur-tir^iriSay:  ^^''  -'^  ^-  -'--  ^^  ^  -"^^ 


Section   II.-DECLINE  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
POPULATION. 

dedfne  t^T."^  ^^^  ^^^'^'^  ^''^^  "^^^>^  **^«  continuous 
dec  ine  m  the  number  of  persona  engaged  in  agriculture  in 
Scotland  as  returned  at  each  Census  since  1871 : 

IN  SooTLAWD,  AS  RwrBN.D  AT  Each  Cnsus,  1871  TO  191L 


1881. 


240.131 


1891. 


213,060 


1901. 


204,183 


1911. 


199.083 


•  The  fifirnres  include  "retired." 

pro^i?"  iSTulture''''  fS  *°"'f  *  f  P^"  ^'^J-ded  in  the  Cen-u. 
on  the  U^Tf^7'    "'^P*  '*"••*  relaUve.  of  farmen  engaged  in  woA 

wuc  gardener     «  included  thronghout  to  obtain  comperabiliU. 
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NCMBEE  OF  ilALE  ShKPHIEDS  AND  FaBM  LaBOUBIBS*   Hf  SOOTLAKD 

A3  Returned  at  Each  Census,  1871  to  1911. 


1871.t 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

119,391 

102,075 

95,470 

83,441 

80,582 

Note.— In  1901  »ome  wage-earning  labourers  were  returned  as  "fore 
men,"  and  are  not  included  in  the  above  tsble. 

These  figures  show  a  decrease  of  22  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  between  1871  and  1911,  and 
in  the  case  of  shepherds  and  farm  labourers  the  still  larger 
decrease  of  32  per  cent. 


Section  III.— DECLINE  IN  NUMBERS  OF  FAR»«ERS,  SHEP. 

HERDS  AND  FARM  SERVANTS  AND  INCREASE   IN  THE 

NUMBER  OF  GAMEKEEPERS.   1881-1911. 


While  the  number  of  gamekeepers  has  increased  largely 
since  1881,  the  number  of  farm-servants,  and  shepherds  has. 
largely  decreased. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  in  further  detail  the  changes  in 
the  number  of  these  in  each  county  for  the  period  1881  to 
1911,  showing  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  numbers  during 
these  thirty  years. 

Certain  changes  have  been  made  in  the  classification  adopted 
in  the  compilation  of  the  different  Census  figures.  Thus,  in 
the  figures  for  1911  in  the  class  of  farmers  and  graziers  the 
number  of  the  fishermen — crofters — 3,879 — is  not  included, 
but  as  regards  the  decline  in  the  number  of  shepherds  and 
farm  servants,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  game* 
keepers  the  figures  are  very  striking. 

*  Excluding  bona  and  other  relative*  ci'  farmers,  foremen,  bailiffs  and 
grieves. 

t  The  figures  include  "  retired." 
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Sekthkbos. 

County. 

Number 

IncreHe  + 

Number 

Increase  + 

RetoHMd  in 

DcoieaM  — 

Returned  in 

DeoresM  — 

188L 

1911. 

1881 

1-1911. 

1881. 

1911. 

1881 

-1911. 

Aberdeen 

8,702 

7,905 

... 

797 

381 

461 

+ 

80 

BanfiF 

2,697 

2.231 

— 

366 

116 

120 

+ 

4 

Berwick    - 

4d; 

536 

+ 

39 

418 

406 

12 

Clacknunnan    • 

«9 

90 

+ 

21 

15 

19 

+ 

4 

Elgin        -        . 

1,382 

1.096 



267 

186 

164 

22 

Fife- 

1,113 

1.214 

+ 

101 

214 

226 

+ 

12 

Forfar       . 

1,678 

1,637 

— 

41 

323 

356 

+ 

23 

Haddington 
Kincardine 

264 

306 

+ 

41 

224 

218 

6 

1,274 

1,110 

— 

164 

78 

129 

,^ 

51 

Kinross    - 

173 

196 

+ 

23 

46 

49 

+ 

3 

Linlithgow 

342 

340 



2 

32 

27 

5 

Midlothian 

619 

641 

+ 

22 

238 

346 

+ 

8 

Nairn 

269 

■\«5 

+ 

6 

82 

83 

+ 

1 

Peeblei     • 

189 

■7 

+ 

8 

232 

243 

+ 

11 

Perth 

2,779 

2,473 



306 

801 

721 

80 

Roxburgh 

684 

631 

4- 

4. 

706 

677 

_ 

29 

Selkirk     . 

113 

136 

+ 

22 

244 

909 

— 

36 

ArgyU      .        . 

2.004 

1.967 

» 

647 

1.221 

866 

366 

Ayr  • 

2.566 

2.304 



252 

397 

394 

^_^ 

3 

Bute 

482 

434 

... 

48 

47 

42 

6 

Caithness 

2,051 

1,943 

._ 

108 

231 

167 

64. 

Dumbarton 

383 

377 

.. 

6 

88 

84 

_ 

4* 

Dumfries  - 

1,5«4 

1.647 

+ 

83 

676 

630 

_ 

46 

lavemesji 

5,036 

4,716 



319 

941 

600 

_ 

341 

Kirkcudbright  - 

984 

986 

+ 

2 

507 

499 

8 

Lanark 

2.170 

2.164 

__ 

16 

280 

272 

_ 

8 

Orkney     . 

2.810 

2,630 



180 

27 

22 

_ 

6 

Renfrew  - 

813 

70S 

_ 

110 

46 

46 

Ro«8  and    Jro- 

marty   . 

6,219 

4.663 

.. 

666 

669 

441 

22S 

Shetland  - 

2.016 

1,871 

_ 

145 

54 

63 



1 

Stirling     - 

966 

858 

__ 

108 

156 

154 

2 

Sutherland 

2.004 

1.746 



259 

426 

248 

Z 

178 

Wigtown  . 

1.012 

899 

— 

113 

ISO 

191 

0,052 

+ 

11 

R5.1SS 

50,678 

-4.305 

10.281 

-  1,229 
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1            

\ 

\ 

County. 

Farm  Sebvauts. 

.     ..1 

Gamkkeepebs. 

Number        , 
Returned  in 

1 
Decrease  — 

Number 
Returned  in 

1 

Incrcaee. 

1881. 

1911. 

1881-1911. 

1881. 

1911. 

1881-1011. 

Aberdeen 

15,341 

10,701 

-    4,640 

320 

393 

73 

Banff 

5,687 

2,8H1 

-    2,S26   i 

98 

139 

41 

Berwick  • 

6,072 

3,366 

-    1,707 

78 

186 

107 

Clackmannan  • 

332 

267 

-         76 

19 

20 

1 

Elgin 

3,691 

1,961 

-    1.640 

115 

141 

96 

Fife 

7,929 

6,072 

-    2,867 

120 

178 

68 

Frarfar     - 

6,666 

6.264 

-    1.402 

192 

254 

62 

HaddinRton    • 

5,163 

3,693 

-    1,470 

88 

150 

62 

Kincardine 

3,292 

2.232 

-    1.060 

89 

110 

21 

Kinross  • 

662 

384 

-       178 

13 

32 

19 

Linlithgow 

1,568 

1,200 

-       368 

29 

41 

12 

Midlothian 

4,743 

3,429 

-    1,314 

83 

112 

20 

Nairn 

582 

483 

-         99 

24 

36 

13 

Peebles  • 

798 

581 

-       217 

53 

77 

94 

Perth 

9,978 

5.4'.»8 

-    4,480 

623 

699 

176 

Roxburgh 

3,882 

2,748 

-    1,134 

111 

174 

63 

Selkirk   • 

613 

377 

-       236 

36 

36 

^"^ 

Argyll     -        - 
Ayr        -        - 
1                              Bute 

6,054 

2,811 

-    3,243 

339 

447 

108 

6.681 

5.129 

-    1,682 

202 

245 

4S 

842 

585 

-      267 

26 

33 

7 

!                              Caithness 

2.964 

1,563 

-    1,391 

61 

72 

11 

1                                Dumbarton     - 

1,760 

1.096 

-       664 

69 

93 

24 

Dumfries 

4.851 

3,552 

-    1,299 

172 

268 

88 

Invemesfi 

5.638 

2.663 

-    2.976 

391 

607 

218 

!                                Kirkcudbright 

3.196 

2.448 

-       648 

170 

261 

91 

'                             lAnark  • 

6.667 

6.180 

-    1,477 

166 

188 

33 

1                               Orkney  • 

•2.617 

1,193 

-    1.324 

1 

4 

S 

Renfrew 

2.701 

1.979 

-       722 

73 

83 

10 

Ross  and  Cn>- 

«  AA 

matty 

6.736 

2,603 

-    4.233 

1      268 

376 

108 

Shfttlnnd 

1.016 

181 

-       fOS 

- 

— 

— 

Stirling  - 

j      2.800 

1,846 

-       954 

113 

142 

29 

Sutherland 

1.663 

426 

-    1,227 

95 

182 

87 

Wigtown 

r 

4,111 

3,287 

-       824 

121 

Lia 

31 

136,966 

86,638 

-49.428 

4,246 

6,919 

1,G73 

Nt.te. -These  Tables  on  pages  7  »ad  8  are  not  comoarabto  ^^t^*}^ 
T*»)le  on  page  6  as  tliey  include  all  persons  male  and  female  agea  iw 
years  and  upwards  occupied  in  the  specified  clr— " 


Diagram  showing  Dacreate  in  Farm 
Servants  and  Increase  in  Qame-keepers. 
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Section  IV.— INCREASE  IN  EMIGRATION. 

The  feature  of  special  importunce  is  the  great  increase 
in  annual  emigration  during  the  last  ten  years.  Whereas 
the  proportion  of  Irish  emigration  for  example  has  fallen 
largely  and  £)nglish  emigration  has  not  changed  greatly,  emi- 
gration from  Scotland  has  largely  increased,  aa  the  following 
figures  show : 

Proportion  or  Enoush,  Scottish  and  Irish  Passexoers  to  Non> 

EuaOPEAM  CODNTBIKS   FOB  THK   YeARS    1S78,    1893,    1907.   ETC. 

(Parliamentary  Paper,  292,  19()8,  p.  16  and  later  returns.) 


Enoush. 

.SCOITISH. 

Irish. 

Year. 

Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

total. 

total. 

toUl. 

1878 

64 

10 

26 

1893 

M 

11 

25 

1907 

67 

17 

16 

1908 

66 

16 

15 

1909 

63 

18 

15 

1910 

63 

20 

13 

1911 

68 

10 

11 

It  is  \vt)rthy  of  note  that  emigration  from  Scotland 
is  now  far  in  excess  of  the  emigration  from  Ireland.  The 
fi;:ure3  for  the  years  15)09  to  1911  are  : 


Year. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


1909 

33,366 

'24.506 

inio 

58,384 

30,037 

1911 

61.328 

23.806 

• 

*  Note.— lowing  lo  an  alteration  in  the  syttem  of  eniuneration  made 
aa  trom  April  Ist,  1912,  the  figure*  for  th«  ■abMqnent  years  are  not 
properly  comparable  with  thoM  of  earlier  yc 
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Thia  high  rate  of  emigration  within  recent  years  has  existed 
side  by  side  with  increasing  wages  and  an  increased  demand 
for  labour  in  practically  every  part  of  the  country.  In  the 
industrial  area  of  the  Clyde,  and  in  many  of  the  Southern 
Counties  there  has  been  serious  complaint  of  the  diihculty 
of  obtaining  labour  (Spring  and  Summer  of  1913). 

The  reasons  given  generally  throughout  Scotland  for  this 
enc  ous  emigration,  are,  in  the  main,  the  lack  of  opportunities 
of  L.i,ces8  to  rural  land  at  home  and  the  absence  of  the  prospects 
of  a  career  on  it. 

It  is  reported  from  many  areas  that  able-bodied  workexB, 
especially  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-five 
who  have  not  much  capital,  emigrate  with  a  view  to  work 
for  wages  in  Canada  for  a  few  years  and  thereafter  to  gain 
possession  of  farms  for  themselves.  They  say  that  they  manage, 
by  first  of  aM  erecting  temporary  buildings  on  their  farms, 
to  get  along  sufficiently  well  to  save  enough  money  within  a 
roa.sonable  time  to  equip  these  farms  with  substantial  buildings. 

The  following  is  a  short  note  regarding  the  emigration 
from  a  small  town  in  the  South  of  Scotland  within  a  period 
of  twelve  months.  It  is  a  town  of  about  200  famiUes  and 
mine  600  persons  all  told ;  it  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
district  admirably  suited  for  farming  but  a  very  large  number 
of  the  farms  in  its  neighbourhood  are  what  are  known  locally 
as  "  led  "  farms  with  the  buildings  dilapidated  and  the  land 
only  very  imperfectly  worked. 

During  the  twelre  months,  ten  men  and  foar  women  waot  to 
Canada,  and  two  young  men,  each  about  twenty-ooe  yean  el 
age,  went  to  Auatralia. 

Th«>  following  are  particulan  legarding  thoae  who  wmt  to 
Canada: 

Nine  young  men  between  the  agee  of  twenty-ooe  and  thirty 
years. 

One  farmer,  aged  fifty,  and  daughter  twenty-one  years, 
emigrated  because  he  ooukl  not  get  a  farm  in  the  district. 

One  woman  (a  mother)  and  her  daughter,  aged  twenty-one, 
went  to  take  charge  ot  the  house  of  the  two  mbs  who  had  1^ 
the  previous  year. 

One  married  woman,  aged  twenty-six,  left  to  join  her 
husband  who  had  gone  to  Canada  tha^Mvioas  year. 
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During  the  sucoeoding  uix  moDths,  six  young  inua,  uf  agca 
iuni;iug  from  eigbtoun  to  thirty  yoare,  left  for  C'uuida. 

Mimt  of  thcsu  young  uieu  were  eDgagod  in  connection  with 
work  on  the  land,  the  care  of  hors««,  ftc,  and  h()|XHj  to  obtain 
mean.-*  when  they  settled  abroad  by  working  for  others  at  first 
to  bo  able  aft^-rwards  to  ta!io  up  holdings  on  their  own  account. 

And  the  stury  iu  bimilar  from  uearly  every  rural  area  in 
Scotland. 

It  should  be  noted  abo,  that  some  of  the  emigrants  to-day 
have  a  little  capital ;  and  some  go  abroad  to  join  relatives 
who  are  already  established  there. 

Ample  evidence  has  been  obtained  of  the  serious  conse> 
quences  to  the  rural  districts  of  this  continual  depletion  by 
the  emigration  of  so  many  of  the  best  and  the  youngest  of  the 
rural  workers.  As  mentioned  already,  in  every  area  of 
Scotland  in  which  agriculture  is  the  dominant  industry,  there 
is  a  decline  of  population.  It  is  reported,  too,  that  emigration 
claims  a  large  portion  of  the  most  enterprising  and  most 
ambitious  men  ;  that  it  tends  to  leave  behind  the  le«  vigorous. 
In  discussing  the  causes  of  insanity  in  Scotland,  for  example, 
the  late  Dr.  Sutherknd,  a  Lunacy  Commissioner,  declares, 
(Cd.  4131,  1908,  p.  43)  that : 

A  factor  in  the  problem  of  considerable  moment,  is  the  constant 
migration  and  emigration  of  the  able-bodied  <A  both  Mzea,  which 
leave  not  only  Highland  and  insular  places  practically  stationary 
as  to  population,  but  withdraws  the  best  and  healthiest  lives, 
leaving  mostly  the  weaker  specimens  behind,  with  tainted  histories 
to  intermarry. 

We  have  obtained  abundant  evidence  that  it  is  not  the 
attractions  of  urban  life  that  draw  very  large  numbers  of 
these  rural  workers  from  their  native  parishes.  A  certain 
portion  undoubtedly  are  attracted  to  the  towns  by  the  glamour 
of  an  urban  environment,  but  enquiry  has  been  made  through- 
out a  large  number  of  rural  areas,  and  the  comment  most 
generally  made  is  the  common-sense  one  that  these  rural 
workers  emigrate,  in  the  main,  to  districts  in  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  that  are  infinitely  farther  removed 
from  urban  pleasures  than  are  the  localities  wkich  they  leave. 
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It  is  generally  aj^rceil  also  that  large  nuiiibers  of  them  would 
remain  at  home  if  they  had  any  reasomible  prospect  of  access 
to  laud,  and  the  opportunities  for  a  rural  career. 

There  is  one  other  important  aspect  of  this  question  of 
emigration  to  which  we  desire  to  draw  attention.  Long  ago 
a  large  part  of  the  emigration  from  rural  Scotland  consisted 
in  several  members  of  a  family  going  abroad  without  the 
sources  of  the  family  becoming  extinguished.  The  emigra- 
tion from  Scotland  within  historic  times  has  frequently  been 
considerable  without  causing  any  serious  loss  to  the  nation.  It 
was  tiie  emigration  of  a  vigorous  surplus  population,  for 
whom  there  were  not  sufficient  opportunities  at  home.  But 
within  recent  yean  the  factor  that  has  attracted  most 
attention  is  the  entiie  obliteration  of  rural  famiUes  by  emi- 
gration. It  has  become  common  for  the  whole  family  to 
emigrate,  leaving  no  persons  at  home  to  continue  the  ^imily. 
This  admittedly  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

So  far  as  there  is  a  temporary  check  this  year  (1914)  to  the 
recent  high  rate  of  emigration  it  is  due,  in  the  main,  not  to 
improved  conditions  at  home  but  to  more  depressed  vouditiuus 
m  the  Colonies. 


L-*>"f 


CONCLUSIONS  OF  OTHER  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  reports  of  many  other  investigdUoni  alio  acknovvledge 
the  great  effect  which  the  absence  of  the  pos.sibility  of  access 
to  land  and  of  the  praspect  of  a  rural  career  have  in  driving 
th"  rural  worker  to  emigrate.     We  may  quute  two  examples  : 

Mr.  R.  H.  Rew,  in  his  Report  to  the  Board  of  A;,'ri(  ulture 
uii  the  dccUne  in  the  agricultural  populaiiou  of  Great  ikitain 
between  the  years  1881  to  1900  (Cd.  ;J273,  p.  15),  state  i : 

Many  oorrespondeats  refer  to  the  alMOuoe  u£  uii  iucuutive  tu 
remain  on  the  land,  and  of  any  reaiwnable  pr<j«iiect  uf  udvancu- 
ment  in  life,  and  it  is  mentioned  that  in  some  di.4trict.-i.  particu- 
Itrly  in  Scotland,  many  <rf  tb«  b*8t  m«B  harfs  been  attr.artr<|  to 
the  Oolonies,  when  their  enefgim  may  find  wider  aoope,  and  wiiere 
the  road  to  independcnoe  and  a  oompetency  iti  broader  and  more 
ea«y  of  accetta.  It  is  imlced  impos8iblo  not  to  recoffnine  that  tlit; 
ordinary  career  of  the  agricultural  labourer  oilers  little  scoiie  fur 
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ambition.  •  If  be  is  intelligent  and  quick-witted,  be  may  practic- 
ally have  become  a  master  of  liiH  craft  by  the  time  he  is  twenty- 
one,  but  after  rising  to  the  po.-ition  of  horse-keeper,  or  shepherd. 
or  perhaps  foreman,  there  is  little  further  outlook  and  small  hojw 
of  increased  wages.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  many  case*  he 
declines  to  settle  down  for  life  in  a  calling  which  does  not,  in  the 
ordinary  course,  provide  possibilities  of  advancement  to  an 
independent  position. 

Advancement  to  the  man  who  lives  by  the  land  means,  in  the 
end,  the  occupation  or  the  ownership  of  land  for  himself,  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  reasonable  prospect  of  attaining 
this  goal  must,  no  doubt,  affect  the  willingness  of  young  and 
eoterprising  men  to  penevere  in  farm  work. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Acts  Amendment  Bill  (1906)  (H.  of  C. 
376)  it  is  declared : 

What  is  primarily  wanted,  is  that  the  young  agricultural 
labourer  should  have  a  fair  prospect  of  being  able  to  progress  by 
the  exercise  of  thrift  and  energy  from  the  position  of  labourar 
to  that  of  independent  occupier.  The  present  conditions  are  of 
such  a  character  that  any  such  advancement  in  life  ia  surrounded 
with  the  utmost  difficulty.  Though  he  may  be  endowed  with 
qualiiMs  that  make  for  Miccess  in  other  callings  in  life,  the 
labourer  recognises  that  the  laud  holds  out  but  little  hope  or  reward 
tn  him.  nnd  s(>e«  nothing  before  him  but  t*  live  aad  die  a  iaboursr. 

Large  sums  of  public  money  are  being  spent  to  alleviate  tk» 
evils  of  overcrowding  and  a  congested  labour  market  in  the  towns, 
whilst  the  country  districts  are  spending  an  ever-increaaing  amount 
in  rates  to  turn  out  a  more  educated  population,  the  best  of  whom 
migrate  in  large  numbers  to  the  towns,  and  deprive  the  country 
rate-payer  of  the  results  of  his  local  expenditure.  This  migration 
can  best  be  checked  by  giving  greater  facilities  for  the  renting  or 
purchase  of  sufficient  land  to  afford  a  profitable  career  to  those 
^o  remain  in  the  country. 

Inadequate  housing  accommodation  is  also  reported  as  a 
cause  which  drives  people  abroad,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  unmarried  farm  servant,  for  whom  there  is  frequently 
but  very  scanty  housirg  provision  made  on  the  farms,  and  no 
adequate  cottage  accommodation  is  available  in  the  event  of 
his  getting  married. 


CHAPTER  n 


THE  DECAY  OF  THE  COUNTRYSIDE. 

Section  I.— GENERAL :    DETERIORATION  OF  LAND, 
BUILDINGS,  AND  OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Closely  allied  with  the  decline  of  the  rural  population  is 
the  concurrent  deterioration  in  the  farms,  the  land,  the  equip- 
ment, and  rural  activity  in  general.  Cultivated  areas,  which 
formerly  raised  crops,  or  were  good  grazing  land,  are  now,  in 
many  cases,  going  back  to  their  original  condition  of  heather- 
covered,  bracken-covered,  and  water-sodden  land. 

It  is  found  throughout  the  country  also  that  there  has  been 
an  extension  of  the  practice  of  the  amalgamation  of  holdings, 
accompanied  by  deterioration  of  the  land  and  farm  buildings, 
a  decUne  in  the  maintenance  of  adequate  drainage  of  the 
land,  great  growth  of  heather,  bracken,  etc. 

It  is  nowhere  denied  that  this  deterioration  involves  a 
national  economic  loss,  not  only  in  the  absence  of  the  annual 
interest  in  the  form  of  crops  or  produce,  which  previously 
were  raised  from  the  land  (and  might  still  be  produced  from 
it),  but  also  in  the  destruction  of  capital  values  in  the  decay 
of  the  agricultural  capacities  of  the  soil  which  was  made 
productive  only  after  the  expenditure  of  great  effort*  in 
trenching  and  draining,  in  removing  stones,  in  levelling,  and 
the  other  laborious  tasks  of  land  reclamation. 

The  soil  of  Scotland,  though  well  suited  for  agnculture,  i« 
in  general  productiye  only  after  much  application  of  labour. 
It  yields  little  of  its  produce  as  a  rule  without  laborious  effort. 
Aa  soon  as  labour  is  withdrawn  from  the  land,  the  general 
tendency  is  for  it  to  deteriorate  rapidly.    It  is  tke  experienos 
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over  a  very  largo  part  uf  the  agricultural  districts  to-day  that 
the  dRcline  on  this  account  is  attaining  to  very  cotisiik'r- 
abl»>  (limonHions,  and  no  one,  can  regard  it  as  other  than  a  very 
scrii .  s  luattiT. 


Section  II.— DECLINE  IN  THE  AREA  OF  ARABLE 

LAND,  ETC. 

The  total  area  of  land  (excluding  water)  in  Scotland  extends 
to  1<>,070,466  acres.    This  area  was  in  1912  distributed  as 

ftjlii)*v3  : 


Arable  land  ...... 

Pcrmaaent  Gram         .        .        .        .        ■ 

Whole  area  under  cultivation 
Land  described  aa   "mountain  and  \:<'\Va 
land,"  used  for  grazing,  etc. 

Woodlands  ( 1 9U5) 

Area  not  included  abovo      .... 


Aoree. 


I'er  cent, 
of  toUl. 


3,325,027     ' 
1.496.307 


17-4 

7-8 


4,821,334 

8,919,629 

868,409 

4,461  ,U94 


46-8 

4-6 

23-4 


One- fourth  of  the  total  area  is  thus  under  cultivation,  and 
nearly  one-half  is  used  as  rough  grazing  land. 

Within  recent  years  the  story  has  been  one  of  continuous 
retrogression. 

Between  1901  and  1911,  for  example,  123,000  acres  were 
withdrawn  from  the  plough ;  and  the  area  of  arable  land 
decreased  between  1882  and  1911  by  251,375  acres.  (Cd. 
6021,  1912.) 

In  1912  the  area  under  crops  and  grass  showed  a  decrease, 
as  compared  with  1911  of  24,501  acres,  comprising  23,541 
acres  of  arable  land  and  960  acres  of  permanent  grass. 

As  regards  arable  Und  in  lb69  the  toUl  area  was  3,325,868 
acres,  and  from  that  date  it  increased  until  in  1888  there  were 
3,686,800  acres.  Since  then  there  has  been  an  almost  un- 
broken decrease,  amounting  now  to  10  per  o«Qt.,  and  tht 
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ti-iir.?3  for  1912  are  nearly  the  same  aa  those  for  l»6y.    The 
urea  returned  aa  under  permanent  grass,  on  the  other  hand, 
iii(roa.s.'<l,  with  miror  fluctuations  from  about  I.IOO.OOO  acres 
forty  years  a!»o  to  over  1,5U0,(X)0  in  1910 ;  the  last  two  year* 
sLcwirig  u.  8li<»ht  fall.     (Cd.  G9()6,  1913.)  * 

In  contrast  with  this  story  of  decay,  it  is  instructive  to 
notice  that  large  areas  of  land  have  been  reclaimed  both  in 
Denmark  and  in  Germany  during  this  sane  period.  Germany, 
for  example,  reclaimccl  between  187  -i  and  1893,  700,000  acres 
and  D.  nmark  has  reclaimed  no  less  an  area  than  1,245,000 
ucres  since  18GG. 


Section  III.— RECLAMAHON,  DRAINAGE,  AND 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  LAND. 

Throughout  Scothind  generally  the  maintenance  of  the 
i-Jequate  drainage  of  the  land  is  a  matter  of  the  first  import- 
ance. One  of  the  leading  agriculturists  in  Scotland  gave  it  aa 
Ins  opinion  recently,  that  as  much  &s  one-third  of  the  capiul 
value  of  average  agricultural  land  in  the  Lowlands  ol  Scotland 
depends  on  its  proper  drainage. 

Another  leading  agricultural  authority  gives  as  his  opinion 
in  regard  to  cultivated  land  : 

"The  initial  improvemeDt  to  land  is  drunags.  Without 
drainage  the  beat  results  oannot  be  obtained  from  onltivatioo 
and  manuring.  The  cort  of  drainiog  runs  from  £6  to  £10  per 
atre.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  Ayishire  in  need  ot  drainage 
which  would  pay  the  laDdloid  to  drain.  The  main  naaon  why 
Much  land  is  not  drained  ia  that  the  landlord  is  '  hard  up.'  In  a 
Icsstif  degree,  another  reason  is  that  the  landlord  takes  no  interwt, 
or  that  his  estate  is  badly  managed-  The  tenant  has  the  power  to 
dram  under  the  Agricultural  HoWings  Act,  1908,  but  he  thinks 
twice  about  spniding  the  money  required.  Very  often  he  has 
not  the  money  to  spend  ;  atKl  when  he  has  got  it  be  oomes  to  the 
conclusion  it  is  better  to  utilise  his  m<»iey  in  taking  another  farm 
where  drainage  opera^tHis  are  not  so  tug^t." 

Large  areas  of  land  are  unproductive,  in  part  at  least, 
through  want  of  efficient  drainage.  The  reason  given  gen- 
erally why  drains  are  not  niaintained  or  new  ones  made,  is 
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that  the  cost  is  <ino  which  landlords  generally  are  unable,  or 
unwilling,  to  incur. 

VVh«'ii  ubstuntiiil  iniprovcnio nts  are  u<^'Teed  to  be  made  by 
the  |)iuj)!H'tor,  a^  u  niN'  this  is  tahfu  into  account  in  fixing 
th<'  nrit.  or  a  cpiviite  char^^e  i>  made  to  include  interest  and 
sinkini,'  fund.  Indeed,  all  other  thing's  bein^j  equal,  the  offerer 
who  tuiku  least  improvements  ih  often  preferred. 

0«caHionally  the  landlord  expends,  during  the  currency 
of  a  lease,  money  for  which  there  is  no  original  provision,  but 
generally  under  a  supplementary  obligation  of  the  tenant  to 
pay  a  rent  charge  of  say  5  per  cent. 

Frequently  "  improving"  tenants  have  built,  drained,  etc., 
at  their  own  expense,  relying  upon  a  partial  recoupment  in 
extra  produce  and  more  liberal  treatment  on  renewal  of  the 
leaHe.  In  a  smaller  numlxT  of  cases  the  landlord  himself  has 
spent  money  in  this  way  ;  making  no  direct  charge  in  respect 
of  it,  but  animated  with  a  desire  to  make  his  land  more  pro- 
ductive. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  drain  under  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  landlord  furnishes  the  tiles ;  the  tenant  cuts  and  fills 
the  drain  and  hauls  the  tiles.  The  tenants'  undertaking  is 
often  the  more  onerous,  much  more  so  when  the  pickaxe  has 
to  be  used.  The  disparity  is  greater  when  the  cognate  work 
of  reclamation  (which  accompanies  drainage)  falls  upon  the 
tenants. 

The  tenant  almost  invariably  does  the  hauling  attached 
to  permanent  works,  and  in  the  case  of  buildings  and  fences 
it  is  a  substantial  expense.  The  tenant  in  most  cases  super- 
intends drainage,  road-making,  and  fencing,  and  generally 
raises  and  removes  sitfast  stones  if  that  is  done  at  ail. 

It  is  a  prevailing  opinion  among  the  tenants  that  as  drainage 
is  more  of  the  nature  of  a  permanent  improvement,  it  .ihould 
be  executed  by  the  landlord,  and,  even  where  the  tenant 
admits  that  he  could  do  it  and  have  protection  given  him 
by  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  he  is,  as  a  rule,  very  un- 
willing to  undertake  the  work. 
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FAILURE  TO  DRAW ;    TYPICAL  REPORTS  FROM 
DIFFERENT  PARISHES. 

Tke  following  few  extracto  give  some  indication  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  failure  to  drain  is  a  serious  defect,  and 
it  is  typical  of  a  large  amount  of  evidence  from  everv  part  of 
the  country.  It  indicates  a  failure  to  maintain  adeijuate 
drainage  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  land,  which  is  directly 
the  cause  of  under-production  in  enormous  areas  of  Scotland. 

EXAMrLES  0»  THl  DSTBRIOBATIOH  0»  LaND  THaODOH   THE   FAILUai 
TO  MAINTAIN  THE  DaAIN AGE  OF  THl  LaMO. 

ABiBDiMSHUia. — Decided  deterioratioa  has  takao  pUo*  through 
failure  to  mainUin  drains  in  thin  district ;  co»t  of  drain.ige  is 
from  £10  to  £12  per  acre,  dajwDdin^  on  Hub-aoil,  etc.  The  value 
of  the  land  would  be  doubled  if  thw  drainage  was  done.  In  many 
districU  here  from  a  quarter  to  one  half  of  the  land  requires  drain- 
ago.  The  lack  of  capiul  on  the  part  of  the  L.\mllord  and  the  want 
of  adequate  security  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  are  the  roaeons 
why  nothing  is  done. 

Ayrshire.— Tile,  or  deep  draining,  where  the  land  is  of  a  clayey 
n  :re  has  been  much  neglected.  Probably  a  half  of  this  County 
rcijuirea  re-draining,  and  the  position  of  matters  is  this:  the 
proprietor  will  not  drain,  and  the  tenant  cannot.  Costing,  as  it 
does,  some  £10  an  acre  tn  tiles,  opening  and  filling  drains,  etc. 
I  oliould  say  it  would  be  worth  a  half  more  rent  if  properly  drained. 

CAiTUNBss-SHOtK.— Much  Uod  requirse  draining  here;  coat 
arable  £8,  grazing  £3  per  acre ;  the  increased  Talua  of  the  land 
as  a  result  of  draining  would  be  10s.  and  6s.  per  aere  per  annum. 
The  lack  of  eapitol  and  the  insecurity  of  tenure  are  the  reasons 
why  it  is  not  done. 

DuMFBiMSHiBa  {8.S.S.  22).— There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
laiKl  m  want  of  draining,  roug'.ly  the  half  of  the  land  in  this 
didtnct ;  the  cost  is  about  £8  per  acre,  plus  cartage  ;  the  increased 
value  of  land  if  drained  would  be  at  least  lOs.  per  acre  annually. 

I.VTERNKS9-SHIBE  (S..S.S..35).— The  land  has  cerUinly  deteriorated 
in  this  distnct  for  want  of  draining  and  more  particularly  in  the 
caso  of  land  that  was  onee  under  cultivation  but  is  now  under 
tlL-er.     Tbft  brackens  grow  up  and  ehoko  the  ground. 

KiBKctrnBaiOHTSHiaB.— There  is  very  maoh  deterioration  ham 
Mam  ditches  are  getting  filled  up,  and  anl«H  tliey  ara  properly 
oleAneJ  out.  draining  will  not  be  satisfactory.  I  cannot  give  the 
cost  per  acre  to  drain  in  this  loeaUty.as  it  depends  so  much  on  the 
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kind  of  soil,  but  it  would  be  lOd.  or  In.  [kt  sq.  rod.  Tlic  iinprovc- 
mora  would  l)e  great,  both  as  regardo  health  ot  stwk.  quantity 
kept,  and  cropping. 

PxEBLBS  AND  SxLKiBK  (S.S.S.  59).— Tliore  ill  no  doubt  toat 
in  arable  farming  this  w  tho  mtwt  crj-ing  neoenaity  (draining). 
Land  that  requires  draining  in  not  worth  holding,  and  there  ia 
much  land  in  that  position  to-day.  It  ia  not  eaay  to  aay  what 
would  be  the  cost  to  drain  land  :  thorn  are  so  many  elomenta  bear- 
ing upon  the  work— the  nature  of  tho  soil  haii  much  to  do  with 
the  cost,  also  the  depth  of  drain  and  di«tanc©  of  the  draina 
apart  from  each  other.  I  ahould  say  from  £0  to  £8  per  acre 
would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  as  regards  thia  diatriot. 

RoXBrr.onsHiRE.— There  is  great  deterioration  and  this  i« 
specially  clear  to  the  older  generation  of  farmers  who  have  seen  the 
beneficial  effect  of  draining,  which  ia  the  first  ^lndamental  improve- 
ment of  arable  land,  and  after  thirty  or  forty  years,  when  drains 
have  been  allowed  to  get  choked  and  filled  up,  seen  the  poon-r 
crops  and  deteriorated  pastures.  The  cost  of  drainage  varies 
but  is  anything  from  £5  to  £10  or  £15  |)cr  acre,  all  depending  on 
width,  depth,  etc. 

The  improvement  under  my  personal  knowledge  resulting  from 
drainage  has  been  in  crops  to  the  extent  of  '2  qiiarters  to  4  quarters 
per  acre  of  oata  and  barley,  several  tons  in  turnips,  and  in  pasture 
to  carry  more  sheep  and  cattle  and  in  better  condition. 

(S.S.S.  67). — A  good  deal  of  land  about  here  was  drained  a  long 
time  ago ;  the  drains  were  put  in  too  deep  (4  feet)  and  do  not 
dry  the  land.  It  was  all  done  with  tJovemment  money.  I 
cannot  tell  tho  cost  of  draining  per  acre,  it  depends  on  the  depth 
and  the  kinds  of  soil.  No  doubt  to  make  wet  land  dry  is  the 
grandest  thing  you  can  do  to  make  it  prow.  I  have  some  fields 
here  which  would  produce  double  if  drained.  I  have  40  acres 
which  need  it  badly. 

(S.S.S.  72).— Land  is  deteriorating,  due  to  want  of  draining. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  in  this  {mrifih  woniri  reijuirp  tn  be 
drained,  a.H  the  average  life  of  us««fuIne.xH  of  a  land  dram  is  about 
thirty  years,  and  there  Iww  been  practically  no  draining  during 
till-  hi.-^t  Iwinly-fivt'  years. 

Tlie  new  draitis  h-hnuld  Iw  put  U'tween  the  old  tmes  :  which 
cciiid  b<»  left.  Drains  sliould  lie  laid  at  a  disianee  of  five  to  seven 
ynnls  hetwren  irich  f.tlicr  in  lienvy  soil,  and  from  siven  Jo  ten 
yards  in  light  soil,  at  a  depth  of  fwo-nnd- i-h.ilf  to  three  feet. 
The  yield  per  acre  on  well-drain«xJ  isixl  would  l»e  enhanced  by 
■J5  per  rent.,  in  some  <  'i'.oh  by  SO  per  r«nt 
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ScTHiBLAirDSHiBB  (  \  83).-Serioaa  deterionrtion  in  the 
and  hu  taken  place  .g  the  last  fifty  yean,  eapecially  on 

land  which  has  been  cle  .-tx.  of  Bheep  and  cattle  and  turned  into 
deer  foreat  or  game  preeerr  ss. 

Open  drain*  or  aheep  drain*,  aa  they  are  sometimea  termed. 
cost  from  f3  to  £4  lOa.  per  acre.  ace.  rding  to  the  nature  and 
•ituation  of  the  luid.  The  improved  value  would  average  from 
28.  to  7«.  per  acre.  From  aiz  to  ten  tliouaand  acrea  would  require 
to  be  dramed  in  this  district.  The  reason  why  bo  little  has  been 
done  i«  the  indifference  and  poverty  of  landownera,  and  the  insecurity 
of  the  farmora  who  would  have  their  rents  raised  if  they  improved 
their  holdings  to  any  great  extent. 

Stiblwoshibi  (S.S.S.  91).— About  20  acres  out  of  every  100 
require  draining  here. 

The  cost  would  be  about  £10  per  acre  for  new  drains  and  about 
£.  for  cleaning  old  onea :  the  increafced  value  of  the  land  would 
be  from  lOs.  to  £1  per  acre  per  annum. 

(S.S.S.  98).— There  is  a  general  deterioration  in  the  land  of 
this  pansh  due  to  neglected  and  insufficient  drainage.  The 
arerage  cost  of  draining,  including  labour  and  material,  works 
out  at  about  £10  per  acre. 

At  a  very  moderate  estimate,  one-fourth  of  the  arable  land  in 
the  Pansh  is  in  need  of  re-draining,  and  if  this  improvement  oould 
»>e  earned  out,  the  improved  value  on  the  land  so  treated  would 
probably  be  fn>m  35  to  40  per  cent.  The  reaaon  why  the  drainage 
of  land  IS  neglected,  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  generally  speaking, 
landlords  are  very  unwilling  to  spend  money  or.  this  or  other 
needful  repairs.  In  some  cases  the  landlords  have  offered  to 
pn)vide  the  materials  if  the  farmers  would  furnish  the  necessary 
labour,  but  in  many  cases  no  help  whatever  is  forthoming, 

FiFBSHiKK  (S.S.S.  111).— A  good  deal  of  the  land  in  this  district 
re(,uires  draining.  The  Government  drains  in  olden  times  were 
far  to«.  deep  or  too  wide  apwt.  It  is  difficult  to  state  the  cost 
and  the  acreage  required  to  be  renewed.  Good  drainers  are 
scarce ;  and  high  wages  are  now  required. 

Section  IV.— GREATER  INTEREST  TAKEN  IN  RECLABIA- 
TION  AND  DRAINAGE  IN  THE  PAST. 

Though  the  responfiibility  for  adequately  draining  the  land 
n  st«  ufK)D  the  proprietor,  and  expenditure  haa  been  incurred, 
R^peciaUy  m  the  past,  by  proprietors  on  the  work  of  draining  it, 
it  u  frequently  forgotten  how  much  of  thin  work  of  drainage 
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has  been  aseiated  in  the  past  by  the  State,  and  by  the  work 
of  the  tenants.  There  have  been  many  Acta  of  Parliament 
providing  for  the  drainage  of  land. 

"  In  1846,  for  example,  by  9  &  10  Vic,  c.  101,  the  TreMuiy  wen 
•aapowered  to  make  advances  not  exceeding  £2,000,000  for  Great 
BriUin.  and  £I,(X)0,000  for  Ireland,  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  land  by  drainage.  The  object  of  the  Act  is  set  forth  as  follows 
in  the  preamble  thereto : 

Whereas  the  productiveness  and  value  of  much  of  the 
land  in  Great  Britain  and  Irrland  are  capable  of  being  gr«  My 
increaaed  by  drainage  and  the  extension  of  the  operation  of 
drainage  is  calculated  to  promote  the  employment  and 
effectivenens  of  agricultural  lalMiur  and  tends  also  to  prevent 
ditiease  and  to  improve  the  ytaeral  health  of  the  com- 
munity .  .  . 

"In  1850  afurther  grant  of  £2,iHiri.()(M)  was  made  toGrcat  BriUin 
and  £20J >.()(¥>  tfl  Ireland.  Thetot.nl  amount  ient  was.  in  England. 
£2.1  le.-MO  17a.  Td.     The  sum  lent  to  Srolland  was  £1,874,387  2s.  5d. 

The  Scottish  prnprieton  accorclinaly  took,  in  proportion  to  their 
numiier.  a  large  share  of  the  £4,0('<'.<NM). 

In  the  foUowmg  ymn  tliere  wen>  vnrious  Land  Drainage  and 
Improvement  Arf»*  for  the  pur|)U!te  of  facilitating  the  watk  <rf 
firainin?  and  improving  the  lantl  ;  the  neoensary  money,  as  a  rule, 
being  JulvanctHi  by  the  Incorporated  Compaiiies,  or  by  private 
individuals. 

Under  thesi'  l^nd  [>rainace  and  Improvement  Acts  in  Scotland, 
**  Improvement  of  Isads  *'  included  : 

1.  riie  dniiMfe  of  land,  .mil  tlie  straightenmg.  widening, 
deepening,  ur  otherwise  improvuii-  tlio  t\mias,  streams,  and  water- 
couraeM  of  any  land. 

2.  The  irrigation  and  warping  of  hmd. 

3.  The  embanking  and  wtiiin^'  of  bnd  from  the  sea  or  tidal 
waters,  or  from  lakes,  rivers,  or  streims,  in  a  permanent  manner. 

4.  The  inclosing  of  lands  and  tho  straiglitening  of  fences  and 
redivi^ion  .<f  (i.-l.]>. 

.'>.  K«ciaiDatMa  of  land,  including  all  operations  necessary 
thereto. 

fi.    riie  mdkmg  ot  permanent  farniroada.  and  {lermanent  tram- 


m.* 


i»  Mid  railwajrs  aad  naviga*  fe  camilt  for  all  purposes  connected 
w»h  th*  in»|»rr»veueat  of  the  Mtate. 

7.  The  eiwifuig  of  land. 

a.  Tlie  t*eett«n  of  labourers'  cottages,  farm-houses,  and  other 
Iwi^cfi  nuiittd  (or  farm   purptisci,  and   ti.e  improvement  of 
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and  addition  to  labourers'  cottages,  farmhoiUM,  and  other  baild- 
iiu'^  for  farm  parpoaes  already  erected,  so  •■  raoh  improvemente 
or  a>!Hitionti  be  of  a  permnncnt  nature. 
".   F'hntinst  for  sholtpr. 

Money  may  atill  be  borrowed  in  accordance  with  these  Acts. 
Tho  Board  of  Agriculture  gives  the  neceseary  approTal*  and 
"anrtions ;  and  a  charge  is  made  on  the  inheritance  of  the  lands. 
Btit  owing  to  the  years  of  deprearion  and  smaller  profiU  pro- 
prii'tors  have  not  been  very  willing  to  charge  their  estates  witb 
th«  expense  of  these  works  of  improvement,  so  that  ccmparativdT 
uttle  is  now  done  under  these  statutes. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on  this  question  and  we 
fully  recognise  the  landowners'  difficulties.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  have  these  drainage  improvements  carried  out 
oronomically  on  a  capital  and  interest  basis  by  a  proprietor 
who  has  to  hire  labour  to  do  the  work :  and  recently  it  has 
been  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  necessary  labour.  The 
tenant  on  the  farm  is  in  a  much  more  favourable  position 
to  carry  out  the  necessarj'  work,  effectively  and  with  economy. 
He  has  the  best  knowledge  of  what  precisely  is  most  needed 
and  he  can  utilise  his  labour  when  it  is  not  busy  otherwise. 

Section   v.— IMPROVEMENT   AND   RECLAMATION   DONE 

BY  TENANTS. 
We  have  obtained  ample  evidence  that  a  very  large  part 
of  the  drainage  work  done  in  the  past  was  really  performed 
by  the  tenants. 

Speakinp;  of  the  County  of  Elgin  and  the  adjacent  counties. 
Sir  John  MacDonell  states  (p.  125  of  "  The  Land  Question  "  ) : 
"While  the  Government  loan  Wted,  the  following,  as  I  am 
kindly  informed  by  one  well-qualitied  to  speak,  was  the  rule : 
S<»me  proprietors  charged  their  tenant*  6  per  cent.,  but  the  great 
najoritv  charged  onlv  5.  The  tenants  paid  thin  to  the  end  of 
thpjr  lease  and  then  their  farms  were  revalued  for  the  coming 
le.\Re." 

".Another  informant. speaking  of  the  same  district."  Sir  John 
.Ma'DoneJl  continues,  "  says  the  custom  tvis  to  charge  the 
tenant  a  yearly  percentage  of  nbfyut  1  or  -^  per  cent,  in  «»xcess 
of  the  (^lovtrnment  rate."  In  fact  in  a  j.r-at  many  instanced  in 
which  ajiparently  the  landlord,  or  the  landlord  *ai(le<l  by  the 
>'^tc,  is  the  improver,  the  burden  of  the  work  is  really  borne  bv 
tho  tenant.    The  latter,  toa  frequently  openly  periorms  the  whole 
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work.  Ti.e  authority  whom  I  fint  quuUHladdd:  "The  tonanki 
have  dratu<.<i  a  grwat  d«al  themielvM  without  any  help  from  the 
propnetur  or  iinynnu  clsu  perhafM  a  third,  if  not  a  half,  of  all 
til  >t  h  .H  ln'i-ii  I  loru".  They  have  expended  an  equally  larv"  f>ortion, 
t^io,  on  Ijuililiii;;^,  trtiuJuiig,  etc."  One  of  the  groattntt  workH  of 
dtn'mnue  pvit  acr<>ii)plislic<]  in  the  North  of  Scntlarwl  hat*  l>fien 
atx'onipliHhi-d  iKiIfly  by  a  tenant  farmer.  The  loch  of  Auchloman. 
aituatiHi  alHiut  thirty  live  miles  west  of  Al)«rdei n  wnm.  1  re^-ollect. 
ten  veafH  ago,  a  sheet  of  wat«T,  two  to  live  feet  deep,  and  covering 
180  at;ren.  There  waa  a  margin  of  sixty  acres  comfMi-ind  of  bog 
and  awnmp.  It  was  not  the  three  proprieUui  of  thin  worthless 
tract  who  drained  it.  A  tenant  fanner,  Mr.  James  iJan  lay,  under- 
took and  accomplish«'d  the  tank.  The  f<"e<!pr8  of  the  loch  were 
cut  off ;  a  tunnel  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  was  excavated  to 
carry  off  the  water,  open  ditohes  were  dug  across  the  surf^vce  of  the 
loch,  furrow  drains  were  then  made,  luwl  for  Ci.-  lirst  two  years  the 
whole  surface  was  turned  over  witii  the  spade  at  a  cost  of  2«>8.  to 
W^s.  nn  acrp.  In  considemtion  of  thi«  enortnous  outlav.  it  was 
stipulated  timt  the  tenant  should  hold  thin  uueless  piie  of  land  rent 
free  for  twenty  yean,  aiul  should  pay  £liM»  for  each  of  live  sub- 
sequent years.  The  proprietors  have,  however,  1  understand, 
extended  the  |j<Tiod  to  twenty-seven  years. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  June 
14th,  1870,  that  a  twenty-one  years  lease  gave  sufficient  time 
to  gam  compensation  fur  all  iniprovemenUt.  "  Mis  tenaiii.-^,  1 
can  testify,"  says  Sir  John  MacDonnell,  "will  tell  a  different  tale." 

The  enuruious  work  of  reclatuation  and  improveuuait  done 
by  tenants  is  so  universally  recognised  in  Scotland  that  we 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  extracts  from  reports 
in  this  sense.  The  subject  is  treated  at  length  in  Mr.  Suther- 
land's ''  CaU  of  the  Land." 

Other  investigatioDB  have  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion. 

For  example,  the  conclusion  amvod  at  by  Mr.  John  Speir  of 
Newton,  the  Assistant  Comoiiasimier  on  the  Royal  Commisaion  on 
Agriculture,  who  was  deputed  by  the  OcHnmiasion  to  make  special 
aud  detailed  enquiry  into  the  agriculture  of  the  south-west  ot 
Scotland,  may  be  noted.  He  reported  that  the  value  of  landkiid's 
property  had  been  enormcmsly  enhanced  by  permanent  im{»ove- 
ments  made  by  the  tenants  without  statutory  protection,  and 
subsequently  confiscated  by  the  lamllords.  "  Many  of  those  who 
do  not  kni>w  the  oiroamstances."  8a\-H  Mr.  John  Speir  (Ckl.  7,625, 
I8U5.  p.  '20),  "  believe  that  in  Scotland  landlords  have  done  the 
bulk  (^  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  on  the  land. 
Those  who  have  the  best  uxuaus  of  kuuwing  the  circuiusiiAuotrs  of 
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tbo  caae.  hold  quite  the  opposite  view."  He  quote,  an  imtMoe  ct 
•  farm  where  the  rent  had  been  incnm«sd  ainoe  an  early  date  in  the 
century  from  0»  to  £220  by  tenant'-  improvc-mentH,  for  wh.ch 
th.r..  wax  no  ..«hI  proU^.f  ion.  "  Th.-  removal  .,f  stones.  Icv.Iliuu 
farm  rc«.J.mak.„^.  etc.."  Mr.  Speirc. ntiw.ee.  "  havf.  m  a  nil.-.  Uvn 
a  most  .mtircly  done  at  the  t«nant«  ejpenae.  and  if  intcn-st  on 
all  thoH«,  outlay-  weru  aUowed,  »  very  amaU  aum  uoul.i  .viuaio 
for  rent  proper." 

In  the  series  of  articlea  in  The  Times  this  year  (1913)  en- 
titl.d:  "A  Pilgrimage  of  British  Farmiug"  (^ince  reprinted 
in  l.ook  form),  Mr.  A.  D.  HaU  states  of  the  well-known  am- 
ciiitural  area,  the  Laigh  of  Moray  (p.  ;J71  of  his  book) : 

"Seaward  ol  Elgin  lie*  an  extensive  plain,  known  ■•  the  Lai«k 
of  Moray,  much  of  it  only  twenty    feet  or  so  above  eea  level 
where  the  fttevalenoe  of  names  in  Muir  telle  of  the  conditions 
that  prevailed  at  no  distant  date,  while  the  ditches  and  the  drainaee 
canal.,  show  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  re-claimed.     Indeed 
the  reclamation  has  been  a  process  well  within  Uving  memory : 
the  Kreater  port  of  it  was  aooomplisbed  about  two  generations  ago 
mui.Jy  by  tenant-farmers,  who  took  a  nineteen  yeaw  improving 
ea«.  within  which  jxiriod  they  had  to  win  back  the  money  and 
labour  expended  in  bringing  the  greater  part  of  their  farms  into 
cultivation    and   in   many   cases  erecting  the   very  sabsUntial 
buildings  that  are  now  found." 

And  one  other  quotation  from  the  same  survey  may  be 
t  ik-en.     He  refers  to  Aberdeenshire  (p.  378  of  the  book  iust 

r  .  TrLtl  to) :  ' 

•  Most  of  the  farmiug  land  has  been  reclaimed  within  the  hut 
mxtv  or  Heventy  years  ;  the  old  fanus  had  a  Uttle  land  round  the 
houesteod.  known,  as  the  '  Intield.'  which  alone  was  cultivated, 
beyond  that  Uy  a  rough  tract  of  poor  grass,  heather,  fern  and 
b«u  known  as  the  *  Onttidd  '  where  the  young  cattle  and  sheep 
Hcralcntxl  a  livmg  dunnj:  the  summer  months.  The  tenant  ob- 
Uined  a  nineteen  years  improving  lease  and  piece  bv  piece  took 
me  nutbeld  in  hand,  dniwuig  out  the  Hl«ne«  and  building  them 
...to  d.vlccs.  draining,  in  tl...  early  duyn  wnh  broken  «tone,  later 
with  ti!c»~and  then  liming  the  nowly  broken  up  land.' 

Section  VI.-RELUCTANCE  OF  TENANTS  TO  MAKE  AND 

MAINTAIN  PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Many  landlords  have,  in  the  past  «aperia!!v.  sr^'nt  con- 

^Hlerabk,  sums  on  the  work  of  drainape.     Full  records  of  the 

iropneiun.    ejtpendilure  were  kept.  g.  i.erali     m  the  estate 
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bookfl ;  but  records  of  the  value  contributed  by  the  tenants 
in  th«'  way  of  drainage  and  permanent  impiovem^'nts  were 
Hpldom  or  nevor  kept. 

The  point  has  an  important  bearing'  on  the  faihiro  to  main- 
tain and  to  make  permanent  improvrmcnts  to-day.  It  is 
vpry  l.'irR.'ly  o\vin<;  to  the  fact  that  so  nianv  tcnantiJ  are  lees 
willing'  to  undertake  the  work  now,  under  "the  conditions  on 
which  they  enjjaced  on  it  bofore.  that  reclamation,  drainage 
and  improvement  have  so  much  declined. 

Their  point  of  view  is  that,  with  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  opportunities  for  selling  their  labour  which  exist  to-day 
as  compared  with  forty  or  one  hundred  years  ago,  they  are 
not  dispo.sed  to  do  the  great  amount  of  drainage,  reclamation, 
and  improvement  work  on  the  same  conditions  as  before, 
and  that,  without  security  of  tenure,  it  is  not  worth  their 
trouble.  This  has  to  be  kept  in  view  in  estimating,  in  their 
proper  proportion,  the  influences  which  make  for  deterioration. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  schemes  for  increasing 
production  by  the  development  of  intensive  agriculture, 
various  forms  of  co-operation,  improvement  of  stock,  etc., 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  dependent  for  success  on  this  primary 
necessity  of  adequate  drainage. 


Section  VII.— DETERIORATION   THROUGH  INCREASE  OF 
BRACKEN,  HEATHER,  ETC. 

We  find  also  that  there  has  been  much  deterioration  of  land 
through  growth  of  bracken,  rough  grass,  heather,  etc.  Thii 
ha.«»  been  most  notable  in  the  case  of  land  that  is  used  very 
largely  for  sporting  purposes.  With  the  reduction  of  the 
resident  population  and  of  sheep  stocks  and  cattle  in  the 
interest  of  sport,  there  has  proceeded  a  great  increase  in  the 
growth  of  rough  grass,  heather,  bracken,  etc.,  so  that,  as  a 
result,  large  areas  are  now  losing  much  of  their  value  for  the 
carrying  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

In  the  deer  forests  also,  where  there  are  no  sheep  stocks, 
there  is  great  deterioration  of  the  grasses  on  the  lower  Undi, 
large  tracts  of  which  formerly  under  cultivation  now  grow 
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■look.  Thi.  ii  iDociall.  ih.  «„™^,;  ^  '■".  °™"'"  »"»"  ""' 
mow.  Th.  onlT^S.  <»»• '"  Jho  »«t,  wh.ro  th.  olin..t.  i. 
b«TUv  wilh  ^HirJ".  ">' P"'.™""  "  to  -look  th.  bud  pr«l, 

h..rx;:So^°::j'',-hXJ'nt^"i:!L.LT>'  °t»"'  ''"•- 

tak.  pho.  Toc  Jtw^JT  rS 7^  r.  "5?  <k»  rank  «ro«h  to 
aUndud  th«v  «...♦  i  j  torwta  are  to  be  k«pt  up  to  th« 

«reen  and  dry  land  d^noTiiZ  tI"iK*  '"°*  ***'*  -Plendidly. 
rough  moor  land  *  ^  '***  "*"•  '*»«''  "  do- 

Thev^re  iw»Tni^^  T'li'^  *""*'"*  "'•"  °'  «»«I«  w  have. 
a.t  fh^^l^of  ™  ^';"**  *r.'™""  "^•'.*»'«  ">"«h  ground  and 

vantacos  thoir  aDn«.i»«n«-     i  »«<»  «ven  without  theM  ad- 

in  pre'fSeno;  toJTSw  br3  ^'l^"*'^^  '''•°'  '"^  "^'P' 
forwa*.  ».     ij  J      ^  otnw  oreed,  and  thoir  eztenaive  hm  in  How 
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The  recent  Departmonfal  Committee  on  GrouM  Disease, 
for  example,  jjave  particular  attention  to  the  question  of  sheep 
stocks  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  grouse  was  concerned,  and  they 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  (Od.  5871—1911) : 

(1)  On  a  moor  with  a  atron;;  growth  of  heather  a  sheep 
stock  is  distinctly  beneficial  to  grouse. 

(2)  On  a  moor  with  a  tendency  to  turn  to  grass  a  heavy 
slii.'p  stock  is  apt  to  kill  out  the  heather,  and  this  may  reduce 
the  sU)ck  of  grouse. 

Accordingly,  sheep  stocks  are  sometimes  reduced  in  order 
to  secure  an  extension  of  the  area  under  heather.  It  is  well 
recognised  that  as  sheep  have  a  preference  for  young  grass,  so 
have  grouse  for  young  heather,  and  the  point  of  importance 
here  is  that  the  development  of  the  sporting  interests  in  groase 
has  had  an  influence  in  encouraging  the  extension  of  heather 
at  the  expense  of  grass. 

An  regards  the  cost  of  tiie  exiinction  of  brkcken.  and  the  to- 
muting  advantage  to  the  land,  the  exporicnce  of  Colonel  Fenru««on. 
Buchanan  givon  by  him  at  the  nponing  feotare  of  the  West  of 
Scotland  Agricultural  College  (October,  1913)  may  be  quoted. 
He  said  that  on  the  hillmdes  of  his  Auchentoriie  estate,  near 
Bowling,  he  found  the  clearint;  of  bracken  a  very  profitable  puimtt, 
and  he  submitted  a  financial  statement  of  his  dealings  in  clearing 
an  area  of  700  acres.  This  work  entailtid  an  expense  from  1905 
to  the  present  year  of  about  £4.'iO.  Before  the  bncken  was  cleared 
the  land  was  worth  about  4b.  per  acre,  and  after  the  coatinned 
course  of  treatment  its  value  was  enhanced  to  6s.  per  acre.  The 
capital  value  he  estimated  had  risen  by  ahoat  £1,700,  so  that, 
after  deducting  the  S4B0  expenditure,  the  permanent  value  of  the 
land  was  improved  by  about  £1.250.  Too  much  <rf  the  sheep 
Unds  of  the  oountry,  he  said,  were  covered  for  eight  moBths  of 
tht*  year  with  a  useless  weed. 

Brarkon,  once  it  has  got  a  good  hold,  is  difficult  to  eradicate ; 
Its  removal  involves  an  expenditure  which  many  tenant 
farmers  consider  should  be  borne  by  the  landlord.  This  k 
particularly  the  case  where  a  new  tenant  enters  a  farm  which 
is  ovemm  by  bracken. 

Some  authorities  contend  that  bracken  will  only  be  kept 
down  by  means  of  legi«lativ.    compulsion,  and  refer  to  the 
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f^^'Vl'^''^  npon  the  Irish  Agricultural  Department  br 
th«  Act  of  1909  to  deal  with  Doxioua  weeds. 


Section  VIII.-INCREASE  OF  BRACKEN  AND  HEATHER 
AND    RESULTING    DETERIORATION:    EXTRACTS 
FROM  REPORTS. 

The  foUowing  typical  reports  sufficiently  indicate  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  the  deterioration  due  to  this  cause. 

AntRDKMsmas  (S.S.  ll).-Tbere  i.  marked  dot«io»tion  a<  the 
pMture  ,n  the  deer  forert.  in  thi.  ditrict.  I  h.veOTt3<S  tbJ 
h»ugh  land  in  «nreral  of  the  gJon.  ;  it  i.  now  impo-ible  to  d!> «. 

ABOTLLSHna  (S.8.  20).-There  ia  deterioraUon  to  a  great  extent 

Glen        ^'"'^T'^^'lL^L •  "*»    ^    Ql^^^Zr^l 

tenanted  by  laiige  famen  who  kept  the  hiU  ground  etooked  with 
hZl'  ""Hi  »  °°*  »  ^^  proprietor',  own  hand.,  with  three.hep. 
herd,  and  four  Ubouren  reudent    The  hUl  ground  is  whoiW 

Jlirr  °T  *?  ■!»'*••'«»?*  '"  ^  fraiing  of  «me  HiglZd 
cattle  and  only  a  .mall  part  of  the  lower  r«aohe.  i.  oNd  forpu^ 
•gnoultnral  porpoieiu  "^^ 

Kif\?^-~'"'*^  M  mMked  deterioration,  not  only  of  pastura. 
bat  what  «  more  w^ioom  of  the  arable  portion  of'large  farm, 
throngh  l«*  of  enhiration.    Large  traokTformerly  aXcX 
ration  are  now  choked  with  an  orergrowth  of  bracks  and  ni.h«. 

(&8.  24).— The  deterioration  ia  more  marked  on  deer  foraet. 
where  .heep  are  excluded.  The  paatore  on  farm,  in  thi.  kwaUtv 
H  tpoiled  by  an  orergrowth  of  bracken  through  neglect  of  oattins 
owing  to  .hortleaee.  and  f«K,aeiit  change. If  t^t..  HeatS 
grow,  here  very  high  and  ooTen  moat  of  the  bw  hiU  grDond  where 
Dracken  doe.  tu^  grow* 

CAITHX.SIBHIR.  (S.S.  39).-The  paitore  in  thia  pariah  that  ha. 
been  for  a  oonriderable  namber  of  year.  omkI  in  connection  with 
^rge  farm,  and  deer  foreat.  i.  deteriorating,  beoomimr  "  foa- 
bound  and  gradually  going  back  to  ita  former  natural  rtate. 
Jngmally,  that  is  before  the  land  woa  used  for  deer  foreata  or 
I  irjre  farm.,  the  land  wa.  occupied  by  amall  holden. 

IirvttjrMii-sHiM  (S.S.  48). -There  la  marked  deteriomtkm  hare 
arter  the  land  ia  under  aheep  or  deer  for  a  few  yean  •  H  oeta 
oveigrown  with  moaa  and  brackena.     Thi.  ia  all  the  more  marked 
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in  th«  OMC  of  land  which  wm  at  une  tiin*  ondtr  oaJtiTatioo. 
Wherv  -^  fair  atook  of  cattle  i»  kept  on  a  farm  the  paature  doe*  not 
deteriorate  to  any  great  extent  owing  to  the  cattle  manuring  the 
land. 

(S.S.  51).— A  deterioration  of  the  paature  of  large  famu  and 
deer  foreate  here  ia  taking  place  on  parta  which  hare  been  at  a 
former  period  under  cultivation.  It  ia  oauaed  by  the  growth  of 
braokena  and  fema,  and  the  oontinuoua  uae  of  the  land  aa  grazing 
for  ahocp  and  d««r  without  aufliciont  manuring  of  the  land  :  auch 
aa  would  take  place  by  iU  oocoaiunal  cultivation  aa  amall  boldinga, 
or  if  it  waa  oaed  aa  grazing  for  a  mixed  stock  of  oattle  and  ahecp. 

(S.S,  52).— All  the  large  ownera  of  thia  pariah  nae  their  paature 
land  for  the  double  purpoae  of  abeep-raiaing  and  game- preserving. 
To  make  the  pa«turo  ground  auiUible  for  game  prea«T\ing,  the 
heather,  brackcmi*  and  fema  are  allowed  to  grow  promiacuouaiy : 
with  the  result  that  the  pasture  haa  deteriorated  everywhere  on 
the  largo  farma.  Consequently  the  aheep  atock  raiaed  ia  poorer, 
and  the  land  cannot  maintain  aa  many  aheep  now  aa  it  did  twenty 
yeara  ago. 

(S.S.  57).— All  the  land  on  the  fourteen  farma  in Deer 

Forest,  from  which  the  tcnanta  were  evicted,  ia  now  well  grown 
over  with  heather.  The  arable  land  waa  aa  good  aa  any  in  the 
pariah.  The  occupiers  of  the  farma  who,  with  their  familioa, 
numbered  119  individu  ils,  depended  largely  on  tho  exwilent 
p>wture,  which  carried  li).(HX)  sheep.  200  head  of  oattle,  and  20 
horses.  Tho  occu|>anta  now  are  5  keepers  with  4  ghilUea  for  the 
aeaaon,  and  the  annual  output  now  ia  about  lOOataga  and  hinda. 

WiOTowNsuiai  (8.S.  88).— Parte  of  theae  holdings  that  ia 
olden  times  were  cultivated  (aa  aeen  by  the  rigs)  are  overgrown 
with  bracken,  fog,  heather  and  ruahea,  and  year  by  year  an 
deteriorating  further. 

DcMBARTONMfiBB  (S.S.  89).— The  deterioration  haa  been  very 
marked  during  the  last  thirty  yeara.  Two  main  reaaona  are  the 
constant  and  rapid  inroad  of  bracken  on  pa«ture  land,  and  the 
spoiling  of  grass  by  rabbita.  The  bracken  in  thia  diatriot  ia 
exceedingly  troubleeomaw 


CHAFTEK  III. 

THE  AMAI/JAMATION  OF  HOLDINGS. 
Section  I.— "LED  FARMS." 

Another  example  of  the  rural  deterioration  is  associated 
w  ith  the  practice  of  amalj,'amating  holdinjjs,  where  the  ainal;^a- 
ination  is  brought  about,  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
lai^ir  or  a  better  agricultural  production,  but  for  the  reason 
of  avoiding  the  expenditure  of  the  money  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  farms  in  their  normal  condition  as  units  of  agricultural 
production. 

In  certain  districts  the  most  acute  appreciation  of  the 
effects  of  the  rural  decay  is  associated  with  the  prf)blem  of 
the  "  led "  farm.  This  is  a  farm  which  is  let,  g.n. rally  for 
grazmg  purposes,  to  a  farmer  who  dws  not  resi.i.-  up<m  it. 
As  a  rule  he  lives  on  another  farm,  and  as  he  does  not  fully 
nerupy  the  buildings  on  his  *'  led  "  farm,  these  verv  freciuently 
fall  into  decay.  The  land,  as  well  as  the  buildings  on  the 
"  led  "  farm,  as  a  rule,  deteriorates  rapidly. 

L<  «s  labour  is  employed  on  the  land,  and  the  farmhouse. 
steadmg,  etc.,  may  bo  in  any  condition  of  decay.  The  "  led  " 
farm  has  generally  a  dilapidated  apj)earance,  the  tenant  of  a 
"  led  "  farm  being  content,  as  a  rule,  with  a  little  less  profit 
per  acre,  so  that  cultivation  is  not  s<.  thorough,  and  further 
d«t<rioration  of  the  holding  continues  often  practically 
unchecked. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  land  auffen  and  the 
community  decays. 

The  following  two  typical  report*  from  the  south-east  may 
be  quoted  here : 
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Bkbwickshibe. — Of  nineteen  farms  in  this  parish  (rents  varyir^ 
from  over  £100  to  over  £600  per  annum)  seven  are  hold  by  n-e  i 
who  have  other  farms. 

The  " led"  farm  is  as  a  rule  placed  under  grass  and  the  rearing 
of  sheep  is  the  main  object.  The  farmhouse,  steadings,  fences 
and  drains  are  neglected ;  and  the  farmer  has  no  other  interest 
than  to  get  a  fair  ret'irn  on  his  stock.    The  land  deteriorates. 

If  the  policy  of  one  man  one  holding  prevailed,  the  farmer 
would  follow  the  usual  agricultural  routine  and  grow  the  usual 
variety  of  crops.  He  and  his  family  would  live  in  the  farmhouse 
and  the  steading  would  be  occu|)ied.  More  labour  would  be 
employed  and  the  rural  shopkeepers,  et*.,  would  benefit. 

When  a  farm  is  let  to  a  neighbouring  farmer  for  sheep  rearing 
purposes,  the  farmer  does  not  care  much  about  buildings  and 
does  not  worry  the  landlord  about  repairs.  Often  he  is  a  rich 
man  and  the  rent  is  assured.  Thus,  though  a  smaller  rent  is 
received,  the  landlord  escapes  the  immediate  duty  of  patting 
buildings,  etc.,  into  repair  and  frequently  is  better  assured  of 
his  rent. 

RoxBTTBOHsniRE. — In  recent  years  the  practice  has  grown  of 
several  farms  being  taken  over  by  one  tenant  accompanied  by 
the  decay  of  farm  buildings,  and  it  has  been  the  means  of  a  living 
being  taken  from  families  who  could  have  taken  the  farms  at  a 
fair  rent ;  it  has  also  been  the  means  of  fewer  farm  hands  being 
employed,  and  those  have  had  to  go  elsewhere  to  get  employment. 

There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  in  this  district  agsunst  this  pnMstioe. 
It  should  be  abolished  as  it  is  very  much  against  the  interest  of 
the  working  classes,  especially  those  that  have  the  means  to  take 
a  farm  of  from  100  to  150  acres. 

The  practice  is  specially  favoured  by  landlords  who  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  maintain  the  buildings  on  a  farm. 
On  the  expiry  of  a  lease  they  prefer  to  let  the  farm  (even  at  a 
smaller  rent)  to  a  tenant  who  does  not  ask  for  money  to  be 
spent  on  putting  the  buildings,  etc.,  into  habitable  and  proper 
condition  for  use ;  and  as  the  tenant  uses  the  land  of  his 
"  led  "  farm  generally  for  grazing,  he  does  not  need  to  make 
very  much  use  of  the  buildings.  So  he  is  not  so  actively 
concerned  about  their  condition  of  repair 

A  well-informed  agricultural  authority  reports : 

Where  a  farm  is  let  to  a  farmer  who  intends  using  the  place 
for  sheop-rearing  purposes,  ho  i.<  not  too  particular  about  the 
upkeep  of  buildings  and  does  not  j»eater  the  landlords  for  im- 
provements.    He  is  usually  a  more  wealthy  man  and  his  rent  ii 
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sure,  although  ita  amount  may  not  be  so  larj^  in  proportion  tm 
that  paid  by  the  arable  fanners,  and  the  landlord,  if  he  considers 
nothing  else,  finds  it  to  his  pecuniary  interest  to  let  his  land  in 
that  way. 

An  extract  from  a  report  from  Caithness  may  be  given  : 

Poverty  and  indifference  of  the  landlords  and  those  associated 
with  them  in  the  management  of  their  estates  is  the  principal 
cause  of  "led "  farms  in  this  county.  It  also  saves  them  troubl* 
in  maintaining  houses,  steadings,  fencings  and  other  neoeMary 
equipment  for  proper  and  full  cultivation  of  the  land. 

The  problem  of  the  "  led  "  farm  presents  many  difficulties. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  no  obvious  reason,  on  abstract 
theoretical  grounds,  why  a  capable,  ambitious  man  of  ample 
capital  and  more  than  adequate  knowledge  and  experience 
should  not  rent  as  many  farms  as  he  can  stock  and  manage, 
provided  always  that  an  adequate  and  reasonable  use  of 
their  agricultural  capabiUties  is  made.  Further,  as  a  very 
able  agriculttirist  reports : 

This  point  (one  man  one  holding)  depends  lo  mnoh  on  the 
particular  circumstanoee  of  each  individual  case.  It  is  very 
similar  to  the  question  of  the  most  suitable  size  of  farms.  Some 
holdings  have  got  merged  as  they  were  too  small  to  be  economic- 
ally  worked,  owing  to  their  situation,  distance  from  market,  kind 
of  land,  etc.  In  other  oases  I  consider  the  merging  has  been 
very  bad  policy. 

There  are  a  minority  of  cases  in  which  the  amalgamated 
holdings  are  put  to  more  productive  use  than  they  were 
previously,  but  these  are  not  the  ordinary  cases.  The  following 
relates  to  one  of  them : 

Fife  (R.B.  41).-»There  is  a  tendency  in  this  locality  for  farms 
to  be  absorbed  by  one  occupier.  This,  however,  has  of  recent 
years  been  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  raising  early  potatoes  for 
the  London  market.  The  potatoes  are  kept  in  boxes  until  they 
are  sprouting,  and  then  carefully  planted  by  hand.  This  systen 
has  largely  increased  the  number  of  people  employed  on  the  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  form  of  amalgamation  of  holdings 
\\!iich  arouses  bitter  feelings  in  various  locahties  throughout 
th»'  country  is  not  one  which  makes  for  better  production, 
and  a  more  vigorous  rural  life;  but  one  which  lays  grejit 
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areas  of  the  countryside  practically  derelict,  eztingmshea 
tht!  business  of  the  local  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  and 
all  who  arc  dependent  on  the  economic  life  of  the  district ; 
reduces  the  number  of  homesteads  and  withdraws  the  land 
from  better  utilisation  in  agricultural  production ;  in  short, 
stifles  all  possibility  of  the  normal  maintenance  of  the  life  and 
activity  of  the  locality,  and  conduces  to  still  further  rural  decay. 

We  have  ample  evidence  of  the  evil  effects  on  the  locality, 
from  every  jutint  of  view. 

There  are  two  classes  in  the  main  in  the  localities  con- 
cerned from  whom  the  protests  principally  proceed.  They 
are  the  people  who  want  holdings,  and  cam  jt  get  them ; 
and,  secondly,  the  large  class  of  the  rural  tradespeople  (black- 
smiths, joiners,  etc.),  and  the  rural  shopkeepers  who  find 
that,  in  the  destruction  of  farmhouses,  the  obliteration  of 
so  many  households,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  so  many 
customers  for  their  services  and  their  wares,  their  businesses 
suffer,  and  the  rural  community  stagnates  and  decays.  In 
many  districts,  particularly  in  the  south-east,  the  complaints 
are  very  loud,  and  the  picture  of  the  depleted  countryside, 
with  many  farm  buildings  altogether  in  ruins,  is  quoted  as  a 
standing  condemnation  of  the  system. 

Section  II.— RESULTS  OF  AMALGAMATION  OF  HOLDINGS. 


The  best  way  to  convey  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  practice  and  its  results  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  is  by  a  few  typical  extracts  from  reports 
received  from  different  parishes. 

Peebles  and  Sllkiek  (S.S.S.  258). — On  "  led  "  farms  in  fhis 
district  the  houscsi  are  in  ruina  und  tlie  fences  are  much  neglected. 
The  land  has  been  laid  down  more  in  grass  and  there  is  less 
cultivation. 

Tillage  is  in  a  great  measure  stopped,  and  the  people  are  put  off 
the  !;uKi. 

RoxBtTBGUSHiBE  (S.S.S.  63). — It  may  safely  be  said  that  as  a 
gonoral  rulo.  a  "  led  "  farm  is  not  worked  with  the  same  care  as 
one  where  there  is  a  resident  tenant ;  and  that,  therefore,  its 
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productive  capacity  is  not  fully  realised.  For  one  thing,  labour 
on  such  ftirma  is  curtailed  to  the  lowest  posaible  minimum. 
•  A  blacksmith's  shop,  in  which  there  used  to  be  plenty  of  work, 
was  closed  last  year.  With  more  and  more  l.ind  f;i>inn;  down  to 
gras3.  fewer  horses  are  needed,  and  the  need  for  implements  is 
correspondingly  lessened. 

(S.S.S.  07). — "  Led  "  farms  are  a  curse  to  the  rountry,  I  can 
count  over  thirty  "  led  "  farms  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from 
here.  The  effect  of  this  practice  is  bad ;  fann-hooBes  standing 
empty,  going  down,  and  fewer  hands  kept. 

(S.S.iS.  69).— An  old  rent  roll  of  the  17th  Century,  published  in 
Bruce  Armstrong's  History  of  Liddesdale,  etc..  shows  that  there 
were  then  225  holdings  in  this  parish  ;  now  there  are  not  40.  In 
the  early  part  of  last  Century,  the  general  policy  of  the  landlords 
was  to  abolish  smaller  farms  and  to  form  great  sheep-grazing 
tracts,  with  the  result  that  much  land  has  gone  out  of  cultivation, 
and  been  allowed  to  return  to  a  state  of  nature. 

DuMFRiEssHiKE  (S.S.S.  226).— Cases  in  which  farms  have  been 
let  as  "  led  "  farms  were  nearly  always  due  to  the  houses  requiring 
a  large  outlay  of  money,  and  so  they  were  let  as  they  stood.  I 
do  not  think  it  made  any  difference'  to  the  fenoee.  The  "  led  " 
farm  is  generally  laid  out  more  as  a  grazing  farm  than  previously. 

Haddingtonshire  (S.S.  47).— This  (the  amalgamation  of  farms) 
has  been  done  ior  many  years  past,  especially  has  it  been  so  where 
a  reputedly  wealthy  farmer  was  available.  Farm  buildings  have 
eu tiered  a  good  deal  on  account  of  the  non-residence  of  the  tenant. 
In  some  oases  the  existing  condition  of  the  buildings,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  dwolling-house,  has  induced  owners  to  let  the  farms 
to  non-resident  occupiers.  Where  the  owner  has  been  impecu- 
nious he  has  been  more  ready  to  resort  to  this. 

Aberdken'shtre  (S.S.  331).— Both  these  practices  (amalgama- 
tion  of  farms  and  decay  of  buildings)  have  grown  in  recent  years  ; 
and  latterly  at  an  increjising  rate.     Three  farms  which  march  with 

holding  are  tenanted  by  men  who  have  other  farms  and  don't 

rofide  on  them  at  all.     There  have  been  also  several  cases  of 

throwing  two  or  three  holdings  into  one  at ;  four  places  are 

now  two  ;  at ,  two  also  have  gone  into  one ;  and,  on  the  same 

estate,  three  have  gone  into  one ;  at ,  three  have  gone  into 

one ;   and  at ,  two  into  one.     Every  one  with  whom  I  have 

come  into  contact,  who  ventures  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
Bubject,  is  against  the  practice  and  firmly  believes  that  unless 
•peedily  checked  we  must  go  to  the  dogi. 
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(S.S.  247)  — In and there  were  many  small 

fartna  with  aheep  grazing  attached  forty  years  ago.     In  the  Glens 

of  they   have  gradually  disappeartid.     Some  of  the   farm 

houaoa  were  kept  up  for  sbopherd'a  houses ;  thu  other  buildings 
were  allowed  to  decay. 

(S.S.  126). — There  are  twenty-six  holdings  in  the  outlaying 
parish  and  ten  in  this  area  that  have  gone  out  of  existence  of 
recent  years,  the  houses  have  fallen  into  decay  and  the  land  has 
been  added  to  other  farms.  There  is  a  strong  feeUng  in  the  parish 
against  this  practice,  and  when  a  small  holding  comes  into  the 
market  there  is  a  keen  demand  for  it.  The  sizes  of  the  holdings 
that  have  gone  out  of  existence  are  from  5  to  30  acres. 

(8.8.  14). — In  this  parish  alone  there  are  several  instances  of 
three  or  four  holdings  being  now  under  one  tenancy,  also  a  great 
number  of  small  holdings  which  have  been  demolished,  those 
principally  which  were  taken  in  by  industrious  working-men  who 
built  the  houses. 

(S.S.S.  7). — In  this  district  the  houses  on  the  farms  absorbed 
have  been  allowed  to  tumble  down. 

(8.8.8.  3). — The  merging  here  is  caused  by  the  inability  of  the 
proprietor  to  provide  buildings,  and  neighbouring  tenants  wishing 
to  take  more  land  and  give  the  former  rent,  so  in  many  oases  the 
proprietor  cannot  be  blamed. 

Abotllshibb  (S.S.  25).— Half  the  island  is  under  sheep  and  is 
occupied  by  three  farmers.  Formerly  there  would  be  about 
twenty  small  ftkrms.  The  ruins  of  many  of  the  buildings  are  still 
to  be  seen.  The  local  opinion  is  strongly  in  favour  of  breaking 
up  these  large  farms. 

(S.S.  28). — About  forty  years  ago  the  present  farm  of  A 

was  occupied  by  nine  tenants,  but  at  that  time  the  then  nine 
farms  were  acquired  under  one  lease.  The  result  of  this  was  the 
turning  of  cultivated  land  into  pasture,  and  the  decay  of  steadings. 

(S.S.  33). — Two  farms  here  were  thrown  into  one,  with  the 
result  that  the  steading  on  one  was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins. 

The  arable  land  of ,  which  used  to  be  good,  is  now  a  soaking 

bog,  not  even  affording  decent  pasture. 

Two  other  farms  were  also  joined.  On  one  of  them  not  one 
inch  of  the  arable  is  now  ploughed,  and  the  houses  are  down. 

Two  small  farms  in  this  district  have  this  year  been  joteed. 
Result — land  still  cultivated,  but  one  house  is  empty. 
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CAITHNB83-8HIBB  (S.S.S.  21).— Hoiues  and  fencM  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay  and  disrepair  tbroagh  amalgamation 
of  farms. 

The  {productive  capacity  of  the  land  as  a  result  has  beenreduced 
\>y  about  50  per  cent.,  and  on  the  majority  of  the  amalgamated 
farms  the  fertility  has  been  re<]uced  by  bad  farming  and  neglect 
to  a  very  great  extent. 

DuMBABTONSHiBB  (R.B.  42).— Thiw  pro«perou8  sheep  farms 
lioro  and  part  of  a  neighbouring  farm  were  four  years  ago  withiield 
from  letting  and  turned  into  the  deer  forest. 

The  land  was  good,  comprising  some  of  the  best  pastore  ground 
m  the  district :  the  last  tenant  sold  his  last  yearly  lot  of  lambs 
at  18s.  a  piece. 

The  local  feeling  is  very  strong  on  this  point.  These  three 
farms  used  to  give  shelter  to  five  families,  and  employment  to 
thirty  people— now  they  support  only  two  keepers. 

lNVKBNESs-3HiBK(S.S.54).— A  farm  here  of  80  acres  arable,  and 
about  700  pasture,  has  been  joined  to  another  farm  of  from  60 
acres  to  70  acres  arable,  and  from  60  to  60  acrta  pastnra ;  while 
the  steading  has  been  allowed  to  decay,  and  the  other  farm  house 
IS  occupied  by  one  of  the  farm  hands.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
strong  opini<Hi  locally  against  the  practice  of  joining  fairly  large 
farms. 

IxvBBNEss-suiBi  (8.S.  66).— There  have  been  several  farms 
thrown  mto  one  in  this  district,  and  being  taken  ov«  by  on* 
tenant,  accompanied  by  the  decay  of  farm  buildings. 

(S.S.S.  37).— Holdings  occupied  by  eight  tenants  twenty  years 
ago  are  now  occupied  by  four.    Going  back  beyond  twenty  years 

we  find  a  large  population  in  and  adjoining  glen,  who 

bubsisted  on  what  they  produced  from  the  landVto-day  there 
are  no  people  in  the  glen  except  a  smaU  number  employed  in 
connection  with  the  preservation  of  game.  The  difference  is  that 
formerly  a  large  population  produced  its  subsistence  from  the 
land,  whereas  now  the  smaU  population  does  not  do  so.  Aa  a 
rule  the  large  holdings,  whether  conjoined  with  othera  or  not, 
are  run  mamly  as  sheep  farms,  and  Uttle  attenUon  is  paid  to 
improvements  generally. 

Thfi  productive  capacity  of  the  land  is  greatly  lessened,  and. 
as  already  stated,  the  actual  production  from  it  is  much  less 
than  in  the  case  of  holdings  which  are  smaller  and  from  which 
the  tenant  13  compelled  to  extract  the  greatest  possible  product. 
1  he  large  holder  can  afford  to  produce  less  per  acre. 
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FURTHER  EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS. 

In  further  evidence  of  the  effects  of  this  aystem,  the  follow- 
ing,' typical  replies  to  the  question  given  below  may  also  be 
quoted : 

QUESTION  IN  SCHEDULE. 

la  there  a  tendency  for  several  farms  to  l)e  absorbed  by  one 
occupier  7     If  so,  what  is  the  consequence  of  this : 

(o)  Upon  the  position  of  the  labourer  ? 

(6)  Upon  the  agricultural  development  of  the  district  7 


TYPICAL  REPLIES. 

ABEBDEENSiiriiE  (R.B.  3). — It  excludes  other  families  from 
the  soil  and  indirectly  affects  the  labour  question.  Young  men 
brought  up  on  snitill  holdings  are  the  best  farm  servants. 

(R.B.5). — (a)  It  drives  labourers  off  the  land:  (6)  It  puts  a 
portion  of  the  land  out  of  cultivation,  being  often  let  for  sheep 
pasture. 

(R.B.  9). — Led  farms  are  a  very  great  evil  in  rural  economy. 

(R.B.  11). — (o)  Fewer  farm  labourers  are  required. 

(h)  The  absorption  of  small  farms  which  has  been  going  on 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  for  many  years, 
has  most  seriously  affected  the  number  and  efficiency  of  our 
farm  servants.  All  who  were  best  in  the  service  of  the  farm 
were  reared  in  small  farmers'  homes.  This  condition  of  things 
forces  our  best  servants  to  leave  the  country  for  America  where 
land  may  be  had. 

Elginshire  (R.B.  18). — (a)  In  all  cases  here  where  small 
fiirms  have  been  merged  into  one,  less  labour  is  the  result. 

(h)  This  absorption  has  led  to  the  land  being  less  carefully 
or  intensely  cultivated,  and  consequently  to  a  marked  diminution 
of  the  amount  of  produce, 

KixcARDrN-ESTiiRE  (R.B.  23). — (a)  There  is  lees  labour  required, 
and  the  labourer  is  forced  out  of  the  locality. 

{h)  The  land  Joes  not  receive  the  same  attention,  and  th« 
houses  are  allowed  to  get  into  a  bad  state  of  repair. 
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PiiBLBS  AND  SiLMM  (R.B.  26).— (o)  Th«  fanni  are  OMd  £or 
grazing,  as  they  oaoally  are  when  one  fanner  has  aeveral,  and 
the  labourers  har*  to  find  employment  elsewhere. 

(6)  The  practice  is  against  the  interests  of  the  district  in  every 
way,  fewer  people  are  employed  and  this  means  less  work  generally 
throughout  the  district;  trade  and  everything  in  the  locality 
sufTcra  in  proportion. 

Section  III.— ADVANTAGES  IN  A  DIVERSITY  OF  HOLDINGS. 

We  attach  much  importance  to  the  general  principle  that, 
wherever  possible,  land  should  be  put  to  its  best  use  for 
productive  purposes. 

We  consider  that,  although  the  best  form  of  rural  economy 
is  one  in  which  large,  intermediate,  and  small  farms  exist, 
the  greatest  need  at  present  is  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  smaller  farms  and  holdings,  not  only  with  a  view  to 
tho  raising  of  a  larger  production,  but  also  with  a  view  to 
the  general  regeneration  of  the  countryside,  and  the  increase 
of  the  rural  population. 

There  is  a  great  mass  of  evidence  in  this  sense.  The 
following  are  a  few  examples  : 

Pekthshhw  (S.S.S.  105).— To  give  one  instance  of  what  can 
be  done  m  regard  to  the  sub-division  of  land.  When  I  came  to 
Perthshire  thirteen  years  ago,  only  three  tenants  were  on  the  estate, 
but  being  a  firm  believer  in  small  holdings  I  advertised  once  or 

twice  in  the  ,  and  had        many  applicants  as  would  have 

taken  up  the  little  estate  of acres.    I  gave  oflF  a  few  and 

now  instead  of  three  tenants  there  are  eleven  all  doing  well,  from 
three  to  fifty  acres  m».3tly  in  raspberries  and  strawberries. 

Mr .  got  three  acres ;  he  works  in  the  factory  during  the 

day  and  along  with  his  wife  and  family  spends  all  his  spare  time  in 
his  place  and  keeps  it  in  grand  order  clean  and  tidy ;  he  has  made 
money  and  tells  me  he  could  buy  the  three  acres  ;  he  says  his  wife 
and  family  are  much  better  in  health,  of  course  he  works  hard  and 
his  children  go  and  sell  his  berries  to  the  villagers.  This  is  the  sort 
of  man  who  should  receive  encouragement. 

RoxBCRGnsiuKE  (S.S.S.  ?2).— Small  holders  as  a  rule  produc* 
tlie  maximum  from  their  land,  which  is  proved  by  the  higher 
rate  per  acre  given  for  the  same  quaUty  of  land.  They  bestow 
more  care  and  labour  on  the  ground,  eradicating  weeds,  etc.,  and 
aiore  attention  is  given  to  manuring.     On  a  large  farm  thev  can 
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afford  by  reiRon  of  a  lower  ronUl  per  acre,  to  skip  ovot  and  negiMt 
the  more  iinproductivo  jt.irts. 

Tlio  induatries  and  trade  of  villagoa  and  County  towM  would 
increase  SO  per  cent,  if  a  ByBtem  of  small  farms  were  estobliahed. 
The  small  farmer  {m  far  as  my  experience  goes)  b  more  exactmg 
and  requires  mom  goods  than  the  big  farmer  in  proportion,  and 
always  patronises  local  industry  if  possible. 

KtNCABDiNKSHiBB  (S.S.S.  37).— A  va«t  increase  in  production 
w»)uld  follow  the  subdivision  of  the  land  alone  without  the  adop- 
tion  of  any  improved  methods.  I  estimate  the  increase  at  anything 
between  twenty-five  and  fifty  per  cent.  The  adoption  of  more 
np-to-date  methods  would  doubtless  follow,  in  which  oMa  th» 
increase  in  production  would  be  greater. 

In  the  future  the  largo  farmers  are  likely  to  be  facf^d  with 
a  Bmallcr  supply  of  "  stores  "  from  Ireland,  and  an  increase 
of  small  holdings  in  Scotland  would  doubtless  help  to  remedy 
this  by  providing  a  larger  supply  from  Scottish  sorrce*. 
Large  farmers  in  other  cases  are  more  aoTioua  now  than 
formerly  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  bmall  holdings, 
\v;th  a  view  to  a  larger  supply  of  farm  servants  bomg  forth- 
coming. 

From  Wigtownshire,  a  very  successful  agriculturist  reports: 

(S.S.S.  86).— I  think  the  farmers  in  this  district  suffer,  along  with 
practically  the  whole  of  Scotland,  from  not  themselves  breedii^ 
Bulficient  young  cattle.  The  present  foot  and  month  disease 
troubles  have  done  no  more  than  bring  this  fact  to  light.  Great 
good  has  arisen  in  Ireland  from  the  assistance  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment towards  providing  high-class  sires  to  poor  farmers,  so  much 
80  that  the  class  of  Irish  cattle  sent  to  this  country  in  recent  yean 
is  greatly  improved  and  of  much  greater  value  than  formerly. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  are  developing  schemes  in  thifl 
(jiroction  as  part  of  the  work  of  development  which  they  are 
pushing  forward. 

From  other  typical  reporto  the  following  may  be  quoted. 
It  is  from  Roxburghshire  ; 

(S.S.S.  68).— There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  land  conW 
profitably  be  made  to  produce  more  by  suitable  treatment  by  ^ 
tenanta  of  their  property  if  their  improvements  were  safeguarded. 
Judicious  aub-division  would  no  doubt  largely  increase  oertaiD 
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kindi  of  produoe.  As  a  rule  where  a  large  farm  consiaU  of  high- 
claa«  landa,  eapccially  in  the  part*  remote  from  the  farm  building! 
■ub-divuion  wouki  oauae  inoreaaed  production.  Unleaa  in  the 
handH  of  a  very  competent  farmer,  these  good  lands  remote  from 
farm  buildings  cannot  be  managed  to  their  best  advantage.  lo 
the  case  of  poorer  lands  or  of  farms  with  some  good  land  near  the 
htiilflinRs  and  poorer  lands  further  »)ff.  such  large  farms  would 
Roiiorally  be  morit  economically  managed  if  left  undivided. 

A  Rood  mlTture  of  farms  of  all  sizes  throughout  a  district 
would  seem  the  best  arrangement,  provided  none  were  too 
lars^e  or  too  small  for  the  special  methods  of  farming  which 
suited  the  district. 


S«:tion  IV.— RESTRAINT  OF  EXCESSr.'E 
AMALGAMATION. 

We  arc  of  opinion  that,  in  a  large  number  of  instances, 
the  merging  of  holdings  has  been  in  a  high  degree  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  locality  and  the  nation.  It  conduces 
directly  to  under-cultivation  and  depopulation. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  let  a  farm  as  a  "led "  farm  we 
consider  that,  before  this  can  be  done,  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
should  be  notified,  and  if,  after  local  enquiry,  the  Board  con- 
sider that  it  is  the  only  reasonable  and  practicable  course  to 
follow,  the  farm  may  be  so  let,  but  not  otherwise.  We 
consider  also  that  the  work  of  sub-division  should  be  pushed 
forward,  especially  in  the  case  of  very  large  farms  where  the 
present  tenants  are  not  retaking  them. 

VVe  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  suggest  any  rash 
policy  of  injudicious  and  indiscriminate  sub-division. 

The  splendid  work  done  by  n.  ly  of  the  larger  tenant 
farmers  is  notable  and  conspicuous.  But  the  grievances  set 
out  above  refer  to  farming  of  a  different  sort. '  In  addition, 
farms  are  continually  becoming  vacant,  so  that  they  can  be 
fiub-divided  without  disturbing  any  existing  interests. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  reports  : 

(S.S.S.  16).— The  question  of  sub-division  of  the  land  is  a  deli- 
cate one  and  if  rashly  gone  into  might  end  in  real  harm  being 
done  to  the  country  as  a  whole.     It  is  no  leneHt  to  create  a  large 
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number  of  rery  small  holdings  unleM  ■offiotent  large  holdinRt 
are  left  to  ntiliw  the  young  cattle  turoed  out  on  the  imall  placet 
which  these  places  are  unable  to  bring  to  maturity  and  fatten. 

(S.8.8.  18).— On  large  farms  (excepting  thoee  which  are  partly 
under  sheep)  the  culture  is  fairiy  good  in  this  district  and  the  best 
modem  implements  are  used.  But  sub-divided  farms  occupied 
by  energetic  tenants  would  mnk«  a  more  thriving  country-side, 
and  do  greater  gtHxl  to  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages,      » 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PROPRIETOR'S  INABILITY  TO  EQUIP  THE 

LAND. 


Section  I.— GENERAU 

Af?  already  indicated,  a  main  cause  for  amalgamating 
holdings,  the  failure  to  maintain  drainage,  and  the  other 
features  of  the  rural  decay,  is  the  absence  of  the  application 
to  the  land  of  the  capital  necessary  for  its  reasonable  equip- 
ment, and  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  disastrouB 
effects— socially  and  economically — on  the  countryside. 

From  the  national  point  of  view,  also,  the  effects  are  equally 
disastrous  in  the  decay  of  the  rural  population,  the  diminution 
of  food  supplies,  and  the  destruction  of  rural  sources  of  wealth 
production. 

These  points  have  been  suflSciently  demonstrated. 

But  the  point  of  view  of  the  landlord  should  not  be  over- 
luokt'd. 

\\  hen,  for  example,  the  houses  and  steadings  on  a  farm 
fall  into  disrepair,  in  many  cases  the  proprietor,  rather  than 
spend  money  in  making  these  habitable  and  tenanUble, 
lets  the  farm  so  as  only  to  have  one  set  of  buildings  to  main- 
tain. The  additional  rent  which  he  would  get  after  putting 
the  other  houF3  and  farm  buildings  into  adequate  repair  may 
not  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  encourage  him  to  incur  the 
additional  expenditure,  especially  when  he  argues  on  a  basis 
of  not  investing  money  for  less  than  a  5  per  cent,  return. 

In  such  cases  the  landlord  prefers  very  often  as  tenant 
one  who  "  will  take  the  farm  as  it  stands,  and  ask  no  improve- 
ments." 
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In  this  course  he  has  been  encouraged  by  the  general 
economic  tendency  to  diminish  the  extent  of  arable  land  and 
to  increase  that  laid  down  in  grass. 

The  position,  then,  should  be  clearly  perceived. 
If  it  is  accepted  as  final  that  this  is  a  position  which  the 
landlord  may  maintain,  then  the  continued  deterioration  of 
the  countryside  in  proportion  as  he  is  unable  to  finance  its 
equipment  and  development  (and  is  able  to  prevent  other 
people  from  financmg  it)  would  seem  to  follow  as  the  inevitable 
result.  The  continued  depopulation  and  decline  of  rural 
Scotland,  and  all  that  this  implies  in  disastrous  results  for 
the  nation  and  the  empiie,  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

As  shown,  also,  in  earher  days  it  was  easier  for  the  land- 
lord to  expropriate  the  vast  improvements  made  by  the 
tenants,  whereas,  to-day,  tenants,  owing  to  the  other  .  enues 
of  work  open  to  them,  will  not  make  improvements  so  readily 
so  that  m  this  way  also  there  is  withdrawn  from  application 
to  the  land  a  source  of  much  labour  and  capital  which  formerly 
was  so  applied.    That  in  so  many  cases  the  seller  of  an  estate 
sold  these  improvements  for  value  to  a  purchaser  in  no  way 
altered  the  unreasonableness  of  the  matter  from  the  tenant's 
point  of  view.    In  many  cases  the  incoming  of  a  new  pro- 
prietor implied  nothing  more  to  the  tenant  than  an  increase 
of  rent  on  his  own  improvements,  value  having  been  paid  for 
these  not  to  the  tenant  but  to  the  outgoing  seller  of  the  estate. 
It  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  chapter  that,  under  a  system 
of  security  of  tenure  and    security  for  the  investment  of 
capital  by  the  tenants  in  buildings  and  in  the  development 
of  the  soil,  this  problem  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  land 
and  its  equipment  has  been  solved,  in  part  at  least.     It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  hold  that  landlords  must,  in  every  case, 
equip  and  maintain  adequately  the  farms  on  their  estates,' 
in  view  of  the  admitted  inability  of  so  many  of  them  to  under- 
take Bo  considerable  a  task ;    but  no  reasonable  man  would 
maintain  that  their  failure  to  do  so  should  be  held  to  be,  as 
it   IS   in '  effect  at  present,  the  and  word  that  great  rural 
areas  shall  lie  derelict  or  quite  inadequately  worked  and 
busy  rural  localities  become  desolate;  when,  all  the  time, 
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there  is  withm  reach  a  hardy  race  of  farmers— the  best  in  the 
world— who  are  yet  unable  to  get  access  to  the  unutilised 
land  which  lies  around  them.  A  system  which  perpetuates 
ho  .^Teat  a  waste  of  the  national  heritage,  one  which  is  so 
destructive  of  the  best  sources  of  the  rural  population,  is  such 
as  iKi  fair-minded  man  would  care  to  justify. 

Section  II.— BURDENED  ESTATES  AND 
ABSENTEEISM. 

Many  of  the  Scottish  proprietors  are  absentees  and  do 
not  take  as  close  an  interest  in  their  rural  possessions  as  even 
they  themselves  would  often  wish.    It  is  remarked  continually 
that  on  the  average,  English  rural  proprietors  who  live  more 
on  their  estates,  compare  advantageously  with  the  Scottish 
proprietors  m  this  respect.      It  is  verv  common  to  find 
•Scottish  rural  estates  owned  by  people  who  live  mainly  in 
l.oiidon  and  abroad,  and  spend  at  best  no  more  than  a  few 
weeks  m  the  summer  or  autumn  on  their  estates.    With  the 
jimwth  of  this  habit  has  proceeded  the  increasing  inability 
of  tenants  and  proprietors  to  meet  personally,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estates  being  left  in  the  hands  of  factors  and 
a-ents  who  only  too  frequently  find  themselves  in  positions 
of  considerable  difliculty.    In  the  locality  they  are  pressed 
by  the  tenants  to  incur  much  expenditure— which  is  admitted 
to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  equipment  of  the  holdings  • 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  success  or  failure  professionally 
in  the  eyes  of  their  absentee  masters  is  judged  by  their  ability 
to  keep  all  expenditure  at  a  minimum.    As  a  consequence 
their  aim  too  frequently  is  to  produce  the  highest  net  balanc^ 
on  the  year's  working,  admittedly  without  sufficient  regard 
either  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  farms,  or  to  the 
future  condition  of  the  estate.      We  can  refer  to  many  estates 
m  Scotland  where  this  injurious  practice  prevails. 

We  find,  further,  that  many  of  these  failures  to  maintain 
boMings  and  equipment  occur  frequently  on  estates  tha  are 
heavily  burdened  or  mortgaged.  It  is  not  uncommon,  also, 
to  tiiid  this  lack  of  proper  maintenance  on  entailed  estates 
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viflpr^  fnr     n.,  +1,  "'^  "cir;,  wno  are  not  otherwise  pro- 

vided for.    On  these  burdened  estates  the  minimum  of  pt 
penditure  ,s  incurred  as  a  rule,  and  as  theTnTen^v^a  Tol 
farms  to  be  let  to  the  highest  bidder    in-esDective  o     h' 

TTLZrC''''T-  •  ^^"^-'  '^Stru^dio'^i^ 

incL  an  outhv  ?^r^  ^f"'  "'  *"^  ^"«^^^«"*  i"*«^-«t  to 
cumul^p  "^^^  ^tZX^y^ 
much  as  they  can  from  the  estate  immediately.  ^  ^  ^""^  '^ 

The  following  is  a  statement  by  a  solicitor  with  «  i 
experience  of  entailed  estates  in  the^ast  of  Scothnd  :        '' 

I^oprieto.^  of  such  itat;r«.r"'^  '""^If'^"  "Aberdeen  A^t." 
afteV  thek  death  wiS].n       ^°?r««^«^  ^o  charge  the  rent* 

of  their  chiidren  as  did^^ll^Li  :Zrta';«""i'hL^^^      "^^ 
been  extensively  exercised  wtatea.     Thw  power  has 

"fr^%;Xt-'bitttcJitV"^"°*  «^^^  --^^'"i  of  the 
tion  to  th^  term  FS^«?n^r^r"'\.''*'^'''^«^'i"^^^^ 
deduction.  wliclTare^Lrr^^',  '^"^  ^^^'^  ^""^^  '^'  ««^«™' 
revenue  are  not  ^  S  Uken^  n7^  "^  "f  ^"\^  chargeable  against 
expt.nse8  of  man^ceL^nt  in^nr  """'"""*'  '-""^  ''^  "^''^  ^f  upkeep. 
Ma^y  states  aK^burdenS^^v^tET""''  ^"'-""^  ^'^^'  «^' 

-t  t.  ,a«t  one  ^e^^J^t 'I^^rLili -^^e^EHl^ 

to'^hrexTnJ'oLt  wT  ^'''""^^^  ''^"'^  '^  ^"d  of  pro^viaioa 
two  voungefchL,;; IZLT ."^'''^^  ^1  ^  «^*"t«^  ^^  i^.  « 
frc-o  rentaflnd  if  rJl^  ^  *^'"°  *^  ^'^^  «»*««*  of  two  yeam' 

to  the?x^:foftts°;errfrrtaf 'S :  '^is-^V 

The  money  2  thenlbi^wJ^  "  *^*  '^""*  ««»^">-  ^^Howei 
younger  children^^S^rt^  ^  rLT"^**  ^^"'"  ""^^  '''' 
permanent  burden  on  the  Jtate  ^       '''''''*''   ""°'*'°'  » 
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It  hM  frequently  occurred  that  the  annuity  to  the  widow  ha* 
m  course  o   t.me  come  to  be  out  of  all  propor'tion  to  the  revenu^ 

taken  in  l.xmg  the  amount  and  thereafter  it  is  not  subjVct VJ 
muljustmcnt  If  the  rental  for  that  year  happen.,  t^  Jabn  n^ 
ally  luph.  such  as  may  happ^-n  in  the  case  of  an  o.tate  Avkh  a  hSl 

inrMScfnl^th-TM  >""•  ''°°P'*^  ^^'^  *'■«  permanent  charge 
S  ITnfai^traprilt?  "  ^"^"'"'  '^"'^^^  ^^«  ^-  — ' 

fn^oW  ^'''  ^^.^u^  ^'"*"'^  ^"*  <»'  *«94  an  heir  of  entail  is  entitled 
mid  K"*"  '^^  *^*^'  "^'*  **"*y  ^°J  settlement  esTate  du?; 
is  .  h^Jh        f  J"'^  proprietor.     Where  the  rate  of  estate  duty 

<l?l,«^  .?*/^''  P'"*'^'^'''"  ^'^^  considerably  reduces  the  worth 
of  the  estate  to  succeeding  heins. 

The  burdens  on  entailed  estates  can  be  usually  traced  to  thi. 
Duty  ctrgr.'    ^^       '^'^"'•^    provmons  "  ;    (4)  Government 

The  follo^ng  is  an  extract  from  a  schedule.    It  is  also  by 
a  solicitor  of  considerable  experience :  ^ 

th«^h^?P*'*°*  advantage  of  holding  land  under  entail  is  that 
!^Ln?f '  '^"'?°'  encumber  the  land  except  for  impJoyeme^t 
3     so"Th^?  ''  '^"''"^'^^i.by  the  Court  an^d  for  fam^p^v" 
f  e^i^l  and  t'h«VrP'"r  °'  '"^"  estates,  some  heW  in 
e^LtrhpmnL  ^""^  ""'^r  ^"*^"'  ^«  °"en  find  that  the 

tsmte    because  the  fee-simple  owner  can  give  a  lender  a  mor« 

io      I   au«t1on^/°-  *''  '"*"  ^'"^  ^^«  -^>'«d  XrietorT: 
ao.     1   question    f  improvements  and  an  adequate  suddIv  of 

estates  m  this  county  than  on  those  held  in  fee-simpfe     I  ha^ 

su^  tfP^™"**  ««  •  ^^^  entaUed  estate  wre«  a  verv  larle 

restate ^"h"^."*'  r^  "«'*ly  P'*^  "^  encumbl^ce^^?: 

-.U:.,o™,  to  «,.vert  rent  charge.  U.U.  ^r^^^^'^ 
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he  estu  o  and  diBcontmue  the  Rent  Cbvrges  iw  auch.  and  this  hw 

thTf'n  ^  L'  '^''V'"^^'^':  ^f  ^y  c^"^""  pruprietons.  with  tho  result 
that  they  hue  kept  placing  new  permanent  charges  on  the  estate 
without  r.km;^  any  off ;  and  so.  in  time,  bimling  the  estate.,  to 
death.     Jhw  ,..Tn;r,(.u8  provision  in  the  187r»  Act  has.  I  think 

in.^r'"""Ii   ^     u'-'^   '°'"''    ^^^"^    ^    ^h^'*"    P^'''^*''"^    positions    ui 

J^fl  w  ."".  '  proprietors  been  compelled  to  pav  principal 
and  ntemst  Ly  in.stuln.enf.s  .spread  ovtT  twenty-five  yean,  manv 
terribly  burdened  estates  would  now  have  been  in  a  comparativelV 
strong  poBition.  "ii«»i.njveiv 


SERIOUS  RESULTS  OF  FAILURE  TO  EQUIP. 

There  is  evidence  from  eveiy  part  of  the  country  that 
estates  which  are  financially  burdened  to  what  is  admitted 
to  be  a  serious  decree  suffer  very  much  through  the  failure 
to  apply  to  them  the  money  which  is  necessary  for  mainten- 
ance  and  equipment.  Many  proprietors  of  financially 
burdened  estates  are  willing  to  do  their  best,  but  admit  that 
the  agricultural  interests  of  their  land  suffer  through  their  lack 
of  the  necessary  capital.  The  question  is  further  comphcated 
by  the  comparatively  small  inducement  given  to  a  proprietor 

farmTn      """"^^    '°    ^"^    ^^^^    '^^'''^    ^^    "*   """^  ^^™^^'' 

We  have  obtained  ample  evidence  that  no  person  is  in  so 
advantageous  a  position  for  obtaining  a  large  return  from 
capital  and  labour  expended  on  the  holding  as  the  person  who 
«  actually  farming  it.  By  doing  his  own  carting  when  he  has 
no  other  work  for  his  horses,  and  by  labouring  at  the  times 

building  operations  and  other  works  of  improvement  much 
more  cheaply  than  anyone  else. 

We  consider  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  remedy  is  to  give 
*^,lff '^"^turists  such  security  of  tenure  that  they  will  be 
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Section  III.-INABILITY  TO  EQUIP  :  TYPICAL  EXTRACTS. 

The  following  typical  extracts  from  reports  from  difFerent 
distncts  throughout  Scotland  give  an  indication  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  adequate  maintenance  of  agriculture  is  handi- 
capped on  this  account: 

■everal  -.tea  in  thu  dutnot  the  building,  are  pr^tioally  depelict 
and  the  actors  oj>.nly  admit  that  they  can^  dranyth^  on 
account  of  impeounioaity.  -^  ^^^    ° 

ABoyLLSHiBE  (S.S.S    n5).-In  many  cases  estates  here  with 

dee  an  adequate  return  to  their  ou-ner«.  but  that  dS»  not  me^ 

hat  these  sarr.o  estates,  if  freed  and  made  avaibble  and  proporlv 

utilised,  would  not  be  made  to  pay.  pniporij 

pcMFRiEs-SHiKK  (S.S.S.  126).-While  think  that  the  law  of 
entad  should  be  aboh..hed,  I  dont  thiuk  it  affects  the  pl^s^rity 
ot  agnculture  here  and  as  far  aa  this  is  concerned  the  hous^  on 
entaUod  estates  m  this  district  are  up  to  the  average.     But  where 

akett"  r;  ^^  ^"K''•^"*^'  ^^^^  propneU.r  .-iU  sometime! 
take  a  lesser  rent  rather  than  spend  morioy  on  houses,  and  it  in 
certainly  agamst  the  development  of  uKrieulture  that  so  much 
rnonoy  should  be  i.,id  out  in  rent  and  so  little  returned  to  "by 
the  proprietor.  v«  «,  ^^  „jr 

HADDiNOToxs-aKK     (S.S.S.    233).-On    financially    burdened 
estates  here  nothing  u  done  that  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

r»r^f ''''"^'°"^"'^  ^'^•^•S-  244).-The  main  desiro  (in  the 
care  of  an  encumbered  estate)  is  to  get  the  htigct  immediate 
return  with  the  minimum  expenses. 

(S.S.S.  246).— The  nominal  owner  baa  not  the  meana  to  spend 

tilt  ^T^"*^  ^  ^*^^  **  ^  ^P^'''  consequently  an  enterpri^g 
tenant  gets  no  encouragemoDt  to  farm  in  a  liberal  manner ;  there 
fore  there  is  less  labour  employed  on  snoh  estate,  than  there  should 

(S.8.S.  246).-Where  estates  are  heavily  burdened,  m  many  are 

!^„°*if  *'^^^°*  "t  '*'^'  '^*  development  .and  prosperity  of 
agnculture   from  the  foot  that  they  a^  unable  to%q,S  them 
They  are  either  iet  as  "  led  "  farms  or  let  under  condSoM  which 
aJlow  the  tenant  to  take  the  most  out  of  them  with  such  equipment 
aa  u  available  regardless  of  the  permanent  good  of  the  filni 
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RoxBUBorisimiB  (S.S.S    fi3^ iro*,4»  • 

aiJ.  Where  a  cottage  which  would  be  readily  rented  falls  into 
diarepaxr  and  become,  uninhabitable,  it  is  alluwedrHe  in  ruins 

Drifudf  iaf  !~'^*'-  ^'\°^  °^  ^^*^  ^'"«  ^«^^*'.V  burdened  is  very 
prejudicia    to  agriculture.    This  ia  partioularlv  elarimr  in  thi. 

^d  d  LrnTad'orT'^  ^T  '"  ""'"^  ^=^^  •"  ruin«-fence« 
ana  arains  in  bad  order,  and  a  tenant  wishing  to  farm  well  and 
improve  h.3  land  waa  heavily  handicapped. 

Heavily   burdened  estates  prevail   in   this  district    and   their 
development  ia  undoubtedly  retarded  owing  to  tWa  ' 

(S.S.S.  72).— Estates  that  are  heavily  burdened  in  thia  district 

ac.  prejudicially  to  the  developn.ont  of  agricuhure.     Stead  "« 

an-1  cottages  are  neglected  and  allowed  to  fall  into  disreZr 

n  many  caaes  labourers"  cottages  .re  hardly  rit  for  pi^  to^ve 

n  ou-mg    o  damp  and  fungus  rot.     After  the  steadinL  and  «,7 

osutll  tK    1^1       •        ?''  '"'•'•''  '^'^'^  *''«  f'^™  Servants!  who  go 
^  ^el^l^rS^'  '"  ^'^  ^^"^  ^'  ^°  --^  --  -^g-S 

Wigtownshire  (S.S.S.  389.)-Although  willing,  the  proprietor, 
in  these  cucuustancea  (..e..  where  the  estates  are  hoaviIyQ3^ 
m  t  us  local.ty  have  not  a  sumcient  margin  to  exj^end  on  thTk 
estates  to  execute  the  nec^s.ry  repairs  on  houses  and  drahSL. 

wLnn^""^"  -^*^)— /7™og«nit"re  burdens  agriculture  very  much. 
borrc?«^r7~~H  fK  P''^i;"'-'t*^^  on  this  estate  died,  money  wa. 
borrowed  ;  and  the  estate  waa  and  ia  helplesa  aa  regarda  helDin* 
agr,eulture  especially  in  the  way  of  housing.  I  mean  mS 
as  regards  farm  .te.dings  and  workmen  s  houses.     For"ns3e! 

The  vn.?nlJ'",lT;  •  ^^"  ''''•?;  ''  '"^^^'>'  **^  ^^»  ^"^  ^^e  walla  rotten. 

JllrCr  OU t'r'  ZuVoT""  *"'?^^"'^'-  ^^'"♦^  --«^  ^'-^  *^« 
The  houi  oV         cottages  on  — -  farm  require  great  repaiiB. 

:o":Stea:;^,,'ge't  t^^^^^^^  '"^  ^^'^  ^«"-'  ^«  -^  ^  '«« 
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Stibldioshibe  (S.S.S.   393).-Thi8  is   undouburflv  th 
drawback  to  larminc :    that  most  of  7h«  I. ^!?i      .  ^..  *^°  '^®*' 

poor  and  their  e^uZ'so^onZt^t  th%':;n'r^nd'?:  T  "^ 
on  their  fanna,  and  aa  a  natHral  ri-ni*  ♦k  .  P^  .  "°  ™oney 
canoutofthe,;ndwirhout'^S,T„^,V^^^^ 

Most  of  the  borrowed  money  npent  on^he  elt!u,       th i.     T^i 
wa«  generally  spent  in  extending  their  own  hou  «  and  wH      *\ 
esutes  come  into  the  market  to  be  sold  iH«  ITfu  ?       '**'"  *''**° 

expenditure  are  not  saleable  at  a  fraction  of  their  ori^naSt^^" 

Vr'p^lrfllirl^:.^^^^^^^^^  against  the 

entail.  Ie«s  money  undo'ubtedi/il'I^^nt  bytTXprS^n't' 
pairing  buildings  and  fences  and  ^diB^iiiJ    H  L*^[        f 

to  ,pM,d  money  on  .n  »tato  which  mtut  «o   to   „„iL" T? 
n«i,»anlj.  a  Tory  near  relative,  ,tUI  lessacMd  anrf  "vt„    \ 

K    h°e™h„^  M^^  «Ur'?.^"'T  "*■»?  ""  '""' 

r-.:.:?  rr^.  ^n^r  .r^-^itt^f  f"t"- 

pe^anen.  impr„ven,e„„,  and  hre„:,:f 'd"„    ^T^  ^"tot:? 
Ik«  by  providing  a. uflioicnoyol  good  honsc.  ^  ^"" 

«itrte°.nir^tL'".*  '''"'"°"'  '"™"'"''>'  '"'■■">"  ""  i-'POveri^hcd 
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Section  IV.— EVIDENCE  PROM  OTHER  ENQUIRIES,  ETC. 

Evidonce  was  obtained  in  other  enquiries  also,  as  to  the 
evil  effects  on  agriculture  resulting  from  the  inability  of 
owners  to  maintain  equipment  and  perform  the  other  "  duties  " 
required  m  respect  of  the  land.  The  Royal  Commission  on 
Agriculture  (Cd.  8.540,  1898.  p.  121)  for  example,  found  that 
the  existmg  depression  in  agriculture  was  aggravated  by 

~  the  very  general  practice  of    mortgaging    land.     When    land 
u  mor^aged  to  an  extent  which  leaves  in  bad  times  a  creatlr 
reduced  maigin  of  rent  to  tiio  owner  after  satisfying,  with  otiw 
burdens^   the  interest  due  to  the  mortgagee,  then  tiie  owner 
obviously  cannot  discharge  those  'duties'  to  the  land  upon  the 
due  performance  of  which  the  hmdlord  and  tenant  syvtem  is 
based.    Unfortunately,     during    prosperous    times    Undownera 
boiTowed  and  investom  lent  very  largely  on  mortgage  of  land, 
land  being  then  regarded  as  the  most  safe  and  improvSig  seouritr 
for  the  vast  industrial  and  commereial  savings  of  the  oountry. 
1  be  subsequent  faU  in  rents  converted  in  many  cases  the  mortgaBed 
owner  mto  little  more  than  a  rent  collector  for  the  mortgagee." 

Mr.  James  Hope.  Assistant  Commisaioneu  as  regards  the 
counties  of  Perth.  Fife,  Forfar,  and  Aberdeen  (Royal  Com- 
mission on  Agriculture,  C.  7,342. 1894,  p.  18.)  reported : 

"The  present  reduced  rental  of  landlords  has  so  much  encroached 
upon  their  available  resources  that  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years  past  there  has  not  been  that  continual  and  systematic 
eoteoutaon  of  works  for  the  improvement  and  devdopment  of 
ifi^  Parties  that  characterised  the  period  between  1850  and 
1870.  From  information  furnished  to  me  works  upon  several 
estates  embraced  within  the  area  upon  which  I  am  now  report- 
ing have  been  carried  on  pretty  steadily  and  large  suras  of 
money  have  been  spent  by  proprietors  on  drainage,  buildings, 
tencmg,  eto..  but  upon  the  great  majority  of  estates  these  works 
Have  been  discontinued  mainly,  if  not  solely,  owing  to  the  want 
ot  available  capital  to  carry  them  out" 

Many  critics  of  rural  industry  fail  to  realise  how  much  the 
problem  of  under-production  to-day  is  due  to  the  inadequate 
equipment,  and  the  poor  management  of  rural  estates. 

It  18  common  knowledge  that  if  the  worst  farmers  could  be 
made  to  adopt  the  methods  and  style  of  farming  of  the  best 
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iZZl^^y.  ^"^^  P'^"^^^*y  «^  *»»«  I»°d  could  be  increased 

.ZI"^*  i*  f""*  "**  '*^''  P*"*'^^  ^  *^**  *^«  •«»"«  «»ay  be  said 
about  estate  management. 

We  are  convinced  that  if  the  worst  landlords  could  provide 
dramage    housmg,  fencing,  etc..  „  is  provided  on  the  best 
managed  estates,  the  productivity  of  the  soil  would  be  S 
creased  to  an  ext^^,  a.  great  a,  can  be  don«  by  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants  under  present  conditions 


CHAPTER  V. 

HOLDINGS  AND  FARMING. 

Section  I.— DEMAND  FOR  HOLDINGS. 

In   strong  contrast  to  this  rural  decay  stands  the  fact  that 
m  every  part  of  the  country  there  exists  an  unsatisfied  demand 

hn/T7  ^A^^-  J^  '"'  ^°^«^«'-'  *  ««°«'*»  experience 
that  the  demand  is  smaller  than  it  was  ten  or  twenty  years 
a^o,  owing  to  the  emigration  within  recent  years  of  men  who 
were  desirous  of  obtaining  holdings  in  Scotland,  but.  being 
unable  to  get  them,  were  compelled  to  emigrate.  A  leading 
re'Ttl ."''  *     '^*  experience  of  south-west  ScotlancJ 

1  nSl  ^^f  /**"  '  '^"'**  *»*^«  guaranteed  to  have  obtained 
1.000  tenants  for  properly  cultivated  farm,  of  fifty  to  a  hundred 

roZ  ?  t^^^''  *'°°".'  """"^  *•»•  q'^'^'y  *>'  *»»•  tenant.  bShS 
respect  of  efficiency  and  capital,  woald  not  have  been  lower  thiS 
those  occupying  farms  of  the  same  description.  Canada,  howevS^ 
h  18  made  a  big  draw  on  theee  reeourcee.  That  is  to  w^^v  clmS 
has  taken  the  farmer.'  sons,  the  ploughmen,  and  th^Sl  wo™t 
m  large  numbers.     There  is  yet.  however,  a  very  large  numbS 

fTrnT  wi  *^  v^,°^  .*f  "'°*^  ''^"'^  ^  ^""-^d  at  once  if  .mall 
farms  were  available.  Many  Ayrehire  farmer,  who  make  money 
on  their  farms,  go  to  a  larger  farm  in  some  other  county,  but  the 
farmer  s  son.  the  picughman.  and  the  rural  worker  have  not  Z 

oT?h^otr ^i:;.^'.'  '''''  °"^^^^  ^'  P--^  ^  ^"-^^  -  -e 

Something  similar  as  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
apphcants  «npl,es  to  most  of  the  niral  areas,  the  rural  exodus 
havmg  been  so  groat.  It  is  remarked  generally,  also,  that 
the  number  of  apphcants  for  any  vacant  holding  or  farm  18 
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f.™  wh  ch  entaib  .  much  greater  outlay  on  .twTete         ' 
what  la  reported  from  every  pariah  poetically  in  Scotl^d! 

•»"ld  go  .Xt  diiSEtTlhifi'^,7'' "**•  "•'"•"•.  it 
Sr..ooSltio5TO,Sl  "*  U»  tKl.  ol  Mnigr..ioD-th, 

•mall  farm  ia  oflFered.  ^*^  oount«         whta  a 

BXBWICXSHIBE Small    Utmm   Ana    .«    J^  J    .^ 

jLorNSHn«.-.Fann.  .«  alway.  i„  demand  regardl««  of  equip." 
eqi'aHoTmiT''""''"*''^"^"''  '°'  «°^"'»"--     Supply  not 

are  several  men  ^  ?he  LSh  n^J^*^.*"  ^^  *^''''°  "P-  There 
land  and  to  pro  vSe  a  J  t?e?L^7^''^il«°  °°  *"  unreclaimed 
have  to  pay  Sill  ^p^'^^L^  V^^ofl^^^^^  T^  J^?  --'<* 
get  security  of  tenure  and  t  J.wLkf  a  •      ''^^•'^nd  that  they 

rating  on  4prov(^e^i     Th^^*-^*  '"^  ^T"  ^"^  ''•^"™  '""» 
pr^^^cnt  under  cuT^^nn  «  ^."^"  "*'"*  *han  luffioient  land  at 
would  supj^tt  P.^rnrl"™'^!;^^"'^'''*''  »'  '^^^tributeS 
''In-^of  hofdin«;.Tif^«?"^^^^     "^^  P'*"°'  *herc  are  tu. 
tho.e  which  a«  ^uch  1^^:,,*^^  "•  °>"«'h  too  large,  and  (2) 
le^-s  than  their  ootenHaJ  «,«  The  former  are  producing  much 

under  cultivaSo^aldirL^'Cr-    i^"**'**"  '^'  '^"''  ''  P^--"t 
■hould  be  reclaim^    *       '  *'*"^  "  *  '*'»*  "«» *>'  «ood  'a^ci  which 
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KiBKCDDDRIOIITSHIRB  (S.8.8.  44).— Whctl  A  fftTDI  Up  tO  MlWtatj 

or  Ivii)  aoFM  (one  half  o(  it  mugh  ground  for  grazing)  it  in  the 
market,  there  are  many  applicanta,  and  in  moft  oasM  too  mnoh 
rent  is  given. 

Diffioult  to  tay  the  precise  number  which  would  be  taken  up  if 
available,  but  there  ia  generally  a  nuh  for  raoh  farms  at  ezocMive 
rentii. 

(S.8.S.  48).— There  are  generally  fifteen  to  twenty  suitable 
portieD  applying  for  a  small  f.'irm  when  it  is  vacant,  and  the  farms 
are  in  not  a  few  oaso)  let  above  their  real  value  in  consequence. 

T^!fABXSRTRi  (S.R.S.  51).— There  is  a  good  demand  for  good 
(arms  about  150  to  200  acres. 

In  our  neighbourhood,  good  wagOH  are  paid  to  miners,  etc.,  and 
the  desire  for  small  farms  is  not  great,  unless  the  farm  is  of  a 
sufficient  sizo  to  maintain  a  family  in  as  comfortable  circumstances 
as  the  workers. 

MiDLOTHUW  (S.S.S.  154).— Whenever  a  farm  beoomes  vacant 
there  arc  a  great  many  otlors  for  it,  and  frequently  at  an  increased 
rant. 

Pbeblxs  and  Silkibk  (S.S.S.  258).— When was  to  let 

recently,  had  about  a  dozen  offers  for  it,  and  I  am  sure  it 

was  gone  over  by  fifty  parties.  There  were  100  acres  arable  and 
fifty-six  acres  of  hill  pa.sture.  Farms  or  small  holdings  in  this 
district  should  be  big  enough  to  keep  a  pair  of  horses  in  work. 

A  good  many  farms  of  at  least  lUO  acres  would  be  taken  up. 

Ross  AND  Cbomartt  (8.8.8.  179).— Holdings  are  maeh  ia 
demand.    Supply  not  equal  to  demand. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  experienced  tenants  for  s 
large  number. 

Rekfsbwshirs  (8.8.8.  274).— Mostly  dairy  farms  sending  in 
milk  to  Glasgow  that  are  in  active  demand.  The  competition  ii 
very  keen,  especially  for  farms  about  a  hundred  acres. 

The  better  class  of  farm  servants  would  take  small  farms  readily. 
As  it  UH  at  present  a  large  proportion  of  the  farms  in  the  district 
are  being  farmed  by  men  who  have  followed  the  plough,  and  if 
the  farms  were  smaller,  I  think  there  would  be  many  more. 

SuTHEBLANDSHnuB  (S.S.S.  283).— Holdings  of  various  sizes  with 
outruns  are  much  in  demand. 

A  piKxl  imiiiboi'  of  holdings  would  bo  readily  taken  up;  but 
it  must  bo  kept  in  mind  that  emigration  has  drained  away  very 
large  numbers  of  the  men  who  would  otherwise  be  available  for 
holdings  here. 

A  holding  here  was  vacant  a  short  time  ago  and  fifty-two  appU- 
oations  were  received  from  people  in  the  district. 
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m.ny  year..  «vd  •uLLTm.ljjl^^ori"*'*  ^7',»'^ 
known  ..  .'  pair  of  hnrw  faroS. "  i,d  i  STfhT.^^"^  °'  '•"»■ 
•mh.tion  on  the  mrt  of  th««»  m«n  .„  i  J^  .*^^'  "  "  •  P'^PW 
«ncJ  their  famili«.  and  iSZ T  Cm^^  l'^"  '7  ''«»"»«'«v« 
could  bo  increa«rd  in  numL  cxZh  »"  '^'^'**  '^  '"''*»  '»"»« 
hundred  ao««  each  o^iraJ^bJolind"*  ^  '""  ""^'"^^  *«  * 

numhcr  of  farm-  of  the  .£>re  «JL  ?i?t v  ♦  ^"  '•"'  *  »«** 
joined  to  larger  on«.  One^ILll^titl  !^-  ^^^^^  ""*>  "•«• 
!««  than  six  .uch  .mall  fallTtL  ♦t^  **".'"".*  "  """'^  "P  "'  "« 
it  laid  down  in  «2?andT„;    K     ulTJ''**'*^^  *«««R« 

for  nioe..ized  fanni  OnTfal  ?  I  '^"u"  •  «^*  demand 
fnrty  offers  ha^l^n  madJTor  i^l'^"*  'f  T^  •"<* 
if  small  weU-equipoed  fum.  .^  i!*  "1  "  "**  '*°"*'*  •'  *"• 
of  ofFen.         "^""PP**  «•"»>■  are  in  a  njMket,  there  ai*  plent^ 

Ji'fyVquirrm''^^  ",521  Vmorir'^  •I'''*  "'-^•'  *o 

neighbourhood  of  popolon; Vw.J'^S,  "^TJ?  i^'  ""'  »°  *^« 
»  good  price.  '  '^^  *^'*y  produce  ia  lold  at 

men  by  puttina  aomltS  J^^ 
P-enU^egZr^Jlyt^dliT"'"'  '**"'  "^'^'  "  '""^  ^*"-  •' 

b/tp^^b'it?nTo?S:r^^^^  -.ed 

-  for  dairy  fait -iffoiL^^rm^S^^^^^^ 

be'^o^^^by  il^ar-a^U"^  r^"  ^'"^  «'  '-»•  ^^'^  <- 
diBtrict  and  have  two  or  thrl  tS^^  T  """.^  ^f™'^"'*  ^  *»»" 
the  larger  farma  hav^  Thc'ri,  a  d^^J^^'r  **'  ^''^'•"  *»«^* 
from  afH>at  a«  many  Ln  «  tL™  .f-fS  k'*'  '"°"  *"^  folding. 
ar«  middle-aced  ma^  m«r  !  ij^'*'*™*' «  ■hepherd*  who 
U^.ivethem^.omrrp.^ofTureSfng'"^*  "ved  enough  capit., 

Thi^'ize"  woSJ  SriSf  o?  work  /*""  '•"  T"'^  »-«>--• 
f-  a  farm  nervaSt  or^^  whT^'a  °'  ^"'"f  ^'»^  *"°- 

get  a  beginning.  ^       who  haa  a  h     of  money  hid  past  to 
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When  a  farm  it  to  let  in  the  diitriot,  we  have  men  from  aU 
over  Scotland  offering  for  it  There  are  always  twelve  or  more 
wanting  it  and  only  one  can  get  it,  and  so  renta  tend  to  increaae 
here.  ^^ 

KmcABDiNESHiBB  (S.S.a  240).— I  never  knew  of  any  farm 
whatever  ita  size  remaining  vacant.  There  ia  competition  here 
for  farms  of  all  sizes. 

RoxBUBGHsuiBE  (S.S.S.  163).— There  is  not  a  sufficient  supply 
When  a  farm  of  100  or  130  acres  is  in  the  marltet,  it  is  the  regular 
experience  for  the  landland  to  receive  a  score  of  offers. 

A  fine  tract  of  land  of  400  acres  in  this  locality  at  present  ia  let 
as  grass  parks,  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  creation  of  a 
group  of  small  holdings.  The  land  lies  alongside  the  highway 
and  18  within  a  mile  or  two  of  a  raUway  station,  and  would  respond 
to  intensive  cultivation.  In  this  same  neighbourhood,  on  another 
estate,  a  large  acreage  has  also  been  laid  down  in  pasture,  and 
a  third  estate  is  now  entirely  given  over  to  grass.  On  thess 
thiee  places  employment  ii  low  practically  reduced  to  a  soUtar? 
shepherd  in  each  case. 

Near  the  village  there  is  a  demand  for  holdings  of  3  to  10  or 
20  acres. 

Small  farms  when  vacant  are  so  greatly  sought  after  that  the 
rent  is  usually  put  up  to  a  high  figure  per  acre,  and  so  in  consequenos 
not  very  much  can  be  made  out  of  them. 

Section  II.— GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  FARMING. 

A  main  reason  for  this  keen  demand  for  farms  from  com- 
ptent  agriculturists  in  Scotland  is  the  high  degree  of  efficiency 
in  farming  attained  by  so  many  of  the  rural  population. 

Farming  in  many  locaUties  in  Scotland  has  reached  a  very 
high  standard  of  development,  and  Scottish  farmers  have 
been  the  pioneers  in  some  of  the  most  noted  development* 
of  farming  in  Ireland,  the  Colonies,  and  ebewhere. 

In  the  development  of  dairy  farming,  the  growing  of  oate, 
early  potatoes,  stock  raising,  feeding  beef  cattle,  etc.,  Scottish 
farmers  have  achieved  notable  results. 

They  deservedly  enjoy  a  high  reputation  among  agricul- 
turists everywhere. 

But  while  there  are  many  excellent  farmers  and  some  land 
producing  what  is  probably  its  maximum  product,  there  are 
many  farmers  who  work  their  land  in  a  much  less  satisfactory 
fashion,  carry  a  much  less  produotive  stock,  and  obtain  a  very 
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much  small  return  per  acre  from  the  land  which  they  farm 

c„. ...  „.„  k,p.  ^,„,  .,,n,4rar:."fer'c<a' 

And  agam  (December  30th,  1912)  • 

Bad  busin^a  habito  and  slipshod  management  are  far  too  com 

Various  general  causes  conducive  to  bad  farming  and  undpr 
productaon-such  as  lack  of  equipment.  andSe  t^  m^^ 

etc.-haye  been  already  mdicated;  but,  at  the  present  time 
a  general  improvement  in  the  average  of  the  sJkTrri^b; 
the  large  majority  of  farms  would  seem  to  hold  the  vZZ 
of  profitable  results.  There  are  in  Scotland  some  of  thT  best 
herds  m  the  world,  and  a  considerable  trade  exL  in  the 
purchases  made  from  these  herds  for  stock-rais^^^o^^: 
m  the  Argentine,  Canada,  etc. ;  but  there  are  also  a^vei^^t 

rioM '"u  ^'T'  ^''^'  J'^  "  *^«^«  -«'  close  t7fS 

verj   indifferently  cultivated.     Other  general  causes  will  be 

remedies  for  under-production  will  be  further  examined 
noHo.  "i7f 'Sation  of  Scottish  agriculture  can  fail  to  take 
undlr  .     ^  v"^'"^  "J'f '°^  ^°^^  ^^  S^°«i«h  farmers  achieved 
a  k      rtt       '  7^'^  "«  ^^^  ^^  '^o  °^««^  very  favour 

l^worl^  h.  ^""^  k'""  "'  ^°^°"^  *^^  ^««*  agricuhurists  in 

lie  ^^orla  has  not  been  won  undeservedly;    and  this  makes 

•t  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  in  so  many  ^es  men  0?^ 

dnHrabie  qualities  are  unable  to  get  reasoUle  op^rturS^f^ 

or  the  adequate  exercise  of  these  qualities.  espeSThen 

there  is  so  much  derelict<and  semi-derelict)  land  in  their  mTd^ 

Section  III.— NUMBER  OF  HOLDINGS 
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Section  IV.— VARIED  CONDITIONS  OF  FARMING. 

As  regards  agriculture  generally,  Scotland  presents  con- 
sidorable  differences  in  different   localities.    Throughout  the 
lar;:^  area  of  the  Highlands  there  are  smallholders  or  crofters 
with  small  arable  land,  and,  as  a  rule,  sharing  in  common  a 
considerable  stretch  of  hill  land  for  pasture.    There  are  also, 
in  these  districts,  large  farms  (very  frequently  sheep  tttrms) 
in  the  hilly  districts ;  and  along  the  east  coast — especially  in 
Easter  Ross — many  excellent  large  arable  farms.     South  of 
the  Moray  Firth — in  Banffshire  and  Aberdeenshire  in  par- 
ticular—  there  are  also  very  many  smallholders  and  many 
larger  farms.    The  excellent  quality  of  the  arable  farming  in 
the  I  (iigh  of  Moray  is  as  well  recognised  as  the  excellence 
of  the  black-polled  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle.    Throughout  the 
distr-    the  fafmers  are  much  interested  in  feeding  cattle, 
turnips  and  oat  straw  being  largely  used  in  wintering ;   and 
some  of  the  best  of  what  is  known  in  London  as  "  Scotch 
Beef"  comes  from  Aberdeenshire.    Aberdeenshire  also  has 
some  of  the  best  herds  of  shorthorns.    In  Kincardineshire 
and  Forfarshire,  Fife,  etc.,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  large 
farms,  and  the  business  of  feeding  cattle  is  a  highly-organised 
industry.    The  farms  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  are  famous, 
and  perhaps  too  Uttle  credit  has  been  given  to  the  excellence 
of  much  of  Fifeshirc's  farming.    South  of  the  Forth,  the 
wt  (derful  grain-producing  farms  of  the  Lothians— the  "  Fat 
farms  of  Haddington,"  as  Stevenson  has  described  them — 
are  one  of  the  most  remarkable  areas  in  Great  Britain.    East 
Lothian,  like  Ayrshire,  is  famous  for  its  potatoes.    Roxburgh- 
shire and  Berwickshire  have  large  sheep  farms,  but  the  pre- 
valence of  "  led  farms  "  and  the  accompanying  results  v.f  the 
very  wide  application  of  the  policy  of  merging  farms,  give 
over  large  parts  of  these  areas  a  dilapidated  and    under- 
developed appearance.    In  the  south-west  of  Scotland  the 
dairying  industry  is  highly  developed,  Ayrshire  having  obtained 
a  reputation  in  this  respect  vmrivalled  in  Great  Britain  ;  and, 
further  south,   the   Stewartry   vies   with   Somersetshire   for 
supremacy  in  the  making  of  Cheddar  cheese.    In  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  the  industrial  areas  of  the  Clyde,  dairy  farmine 
18  also  highly  developed,  and  the  fruit-growing  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Clyde  enjoys  as  high  repute  as  the  well-known 
raspberry-growing  of  Blairgowrie. 

Throughout  Scotland  there  is  an  enormous  diversity  of 
methods.       In  the  Island  of  Lewi.s,  for  example,  one  finds 
methods  of  cultivation  that  are,  perhaps,  the  most  primitive 
in  Great  Britain.    The  island  is  thickly  populated,  the  usual 
difficulties  of  the  occupation  of  the  land  are  accentuated  by 
the  appearance  of  the  "squatter";   and.  in  many  instances, 
the  people  have  great  difficulty  in  raising  crops  from  most 
precanous  soil.    On  the  sides  of  the  rocky  hills  you  will 
discover  patches  of  cultivated  land  bearing  excellent  crops 
of  potatoes,  when  all  around  the  patch  of  land  is  nothing  but 
the  bare  rock  ;  the  soil,  in  some  instances,  is  carried  in  creels 
IS  placed  on  the  rock,  and  worked  up  in  most  laborious  fashion' 
The  system  of  "lazy  bed"  cultiva.ion,  possibly  the  most 
pimiitive  system  in  Great  Britain,  is  in  operation  in  that ..    i 
other  Hebridean  Islands.    A  problem  in  Scottish  agriculture  la 
to  make  more  of  the  land  in  the  Islands  available  for  these 
smallholders  and  landless  or  to  secure  them   access  to  the 
labour  markets  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  where  there  is  a 
complaint  of  a  shortage  of  agricultural  labour. 

In  contrast  to  this  the  highly  developed  system  of  grain 
growing  m  the  Lothians  has  already  been  commented  on. 
and  the  farms  of  the  Dunbar  and  Girvan  potato-growing 
mdustry,  and  of  the  dairying  industry  in  Ayrshire,  are  matten 
of  common  knowledge.  Since  the  days  when  Ayrshire  dairy 
farmers  for  example,  undertook  the  task  of  resuscitating 
ILssex,  there  has  been  no  want  of  admirers  of  their  agricultural 
methods.  Speaking  at  Huntingdon  on  November  5th.  1913 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  pointed  out  that  in 
Scotland  were  the  best  milking  cows  in  the  country:  "a 
system  had  brought  about  perfection  in  Scotland  Milk 
recording  societies  had  been  formed  by  which  bad  milkers 
were  eUmmated." 


CHAPTER  VI 


SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

Section  L— GENERAL. 

No  question  in  rural  economy  excites  greater  interest 
than  that  of  small  holdings.  Throughout  Scotland  we  find 
the  demand  for  them,  strong  and  unsatisfied.  It  is  the  case 
that  m  the  Lowland  Counties  one  finds  it  very  commonly 
asserted  that  farms  of  about  100  acres  are  more  in  demand 
but  as  a  general  rule,  when  any  small  holding  is  to  let  there 
are  many  apphcants  for  it  even  in  these  districts.  In  the 
Highland  area  where  small  holdings  form  a  larger  portion  ol 
the  total  holdmgs,  the  demand  is  particularly  strong  The 
question  of  the  area  available  for  grazing  is  frequently  an 
important  factor.  i        / 

The  experience  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland 
in  regard  to  the  size  of  holdings  for  which  they  receive  appU- 
cations  should  be  noticed.  Over  five  hundred  persons  Lave 
asked  for  holdmgs  under  10  acres  in  extent,  and  about  the 
same  number  for  areas  between  10  and  25  acres.  About 
00  per  cent,  of  the  whole  desire  holdings  of  over  25  acres  • 
many  have  stated  no  area  at  all.  (First  Report  of  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  Scotland,  Cd.  6,757,  1913,  p.  12).  The  Board 
ot  Agriculture  continue : 

Generally  speaking,  in  the  Outer  Hebridei  the  applicanta  are  of 
inree  classes,  viz  : — 

(1)  The  fisherman,  who  wants  only  from  five  to  eight  aorea 
arable  ground,  with  twenty  to  thirty  acres  rough  pLture  or 
outrun— or  a  share  in  a  common  hill— suflScient  for  summerina 
two  cows  and  ten  to  fifteen  sheep,  and  for  raising  crops  fo? 
wintering  the  stock  and  potatoes  for  the  famUy.    The  fisher- 

r'th*'fiT        "^^  ''°™  '^®  "**'  *°**  ^  '"°'*  "■  "ubsidiary 
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(2)  The  orofter,  who  looks  to  the  land  for  his  mainatay  io 
earning  a  livelihood,  and  who  brings  in  Horae  subsidiary  occupa- 
tion to  help.  Thus  in  Barra  herring  fishing  is  the  subsidiary 
occupation  of  the  crofter,  while  in  South  Uist  it  is  the  kelp 
and  tangle  industry.  The  holding  which  the  crofter  requires 
runs  from  ten  to  thirty  acres  arable  ground  with  up  to  1(JU 
acres  outran  or  share  in  a  common  hill— sufliciont  to  carry  one 
or  two  Highland  ponies,  four  to  six  cows  and  followers,  with 
twenty  to  thirty  sheep. 

(3)  The  existing  landholder,  whose  holding  is  too  small 
and  who  applies  for  an  enlargement  of  il. 

On   the  mainland,  in  the  northern  districts   where  crofting 
townships  exist,  applicants  ask  for  holdings  with  from  five  to 
twenty  acres  of  arable  land,  and  pasture  for  from  forty  to  200  sheep ; 
but  in  non-crofting  districts  their  demands  are  usually  for  places 
of  from  25  to  50  acres  of  arable  land  with  pasture  in  addition. 
In  the  South  of  Scotland  two  types  of  holding  are  wanted,  the 
one  sufficient  to  keep  a  pair  of  horses  in  work,  and  the  other  round 
about  ten  acres.    The  former  will  occupy  the  whole  time  of  the 
holder  and  his  family,  while  the  latter  are  wanted  (1)  by  those  who 
have  some  regular  employment  and  only  require  a  "  home  "  with 
sufficient  land  to  keep  one  or  two  cows  and  some  pigs  and  poul- 
try, and  (2)  by  others  who  wish  to  utilise  the  ground  for  market 
gardening.    Several  persons  in  the  South  have  also  applied  for 
purely  pastoral  land  for  sheep  rearing. 

We  find  it  a  matter  of  remark  in  many  localities  that  there 
is  a  change  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  question  of  small  hold- 
ings.    Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  belief  was  widely  held 
that  the  typical  small  holding  was  bound  to  disappear  shortly. 
It  was  thought  that  as  the  standard  of  living  improved,  as 
education   became  more  generally  spread,  as  the  practice 
increased  of  dealing  in  wholesale  fashion  with  things  gener- 
ally, the  disappearance  of  small  holdings  was  a  matter  merely 
of  years.     This  view  has  been  very  much  modified.    Many 
lari^e  farmers,  for  example,  who  were  previously  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  establishing  and  assisting  small  holders,  are  now 
often  in  its  favour.    The  difficulty  of  obtaining  labour  has 
brought  home  to  them  the  value  of  small  holdings  as  the  best 
source  of  the  supply  of  agricultural  workers.    For  the  purpose 
of  intensive  agriculture  and  generally  for  raising  the  maximum 
product  from  land,  it  is  now  perceived  that  sniall  holdings 
are  i;i)ecially  suitable.    On  national  grounds,  as  the  source  of 
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raiaing  a  large  rural  population,  their  value  is  everywhei* 
rt'cognised. 

We  find  alio  that  in  many  districta  small  holdings  of  even 
a  few  acres  are  much  desired  by  men  who  engage  in  other 
occupations.  It  may  be  that  the  total  produce  raised  from 
their  holding  is  not  much,  but  it  provides  them  with  a  better 
hume.  They  generally  have  a  cow  and  some  poultry ;  they 
grow  vegetables,  potatoes,  etc.;  they  have  the  produce  of 
their  gardens ;  they  may  have  a  few  sheep  and  pigs.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  on  the  produce  of  the  cow  and  the  sale  of  the  calves 
that  they  depend  mainly  for  the  return  from  their  labours  as 
small  holders.  As  they  say  locally  in  some  districts  they 
have  the  "  Stirk  for  the  rent  and  the  cow  for  their  labour." 
Even  if  the  holding  is  not  self-supporting,  its  importance  in 
adding  Bub&tantially  to  the  comfort  of  the  home  in  such  cases 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
however,  there  are  small  holders  in  the  occupation  oi  holdings 
which  are  much  too  small. 

There  is  an  unsatisfied  demand  also  on  the  part  of  many 
villagers  for  a  field  or  two  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  village. 

In  addition  to  the  pohcy  of  merging  farms,  which  has  been 
responsible  for  the  disappearance  of  many  small  holdings  in 
the  past,  the  decay  of  rural  industries  has  also  been  a  con- 
tributory cause.  In  former  days  many  colonies  of  small 
holdings  in  Scotland  were  closely  associated  with  home  crafts, 
such  as  hand-loom  weaving,  or  with  local  industries  such 
as  quarrying,  yam  bleaching,  fishing,  etc.  In  many  areas 
the  decline  in  these  rural  crafts  and  rural  industries  has 
ui.  ioubtedly  precipitated  the  policy  of  merging  small  holdings. 

Speaking  generally,  the  large  majority  of  the  existing  small 
holdings  were  created  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  holders 
or  by  others  several  generations  ago.  Agriculture  was  then, 
much  more  than  it  is  now,  the  leading,  ahnost  the  only  industry 
throughout  the  largest  part  of  the  country,  and  the  inhabitants 
had  no  other  choice  than  to  make  their  living  as  well  as  they 
could  by  cultivating  the  Und.  Their  labour,  as  a  rule,  was 
their  only  asset,  and  the  rough  unreclaimed  land,  covered 
Willi  moisij  and  Leather  was  the  material  immediately  ready 
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to  their  hand.  The  small  men  squatted  upon  it,  paying  but 
a  nominal  rent  and,  commencing  to  tiU  it,  gained  a  precarioui 
Imng  by  extremely  hard  labour.  By  degrees  they  brought 
this  rough  land  iato  cultivation,  raised  good  crops  upon  it 
and  built  themselves  dwellings  of  a  sort.  Then,  by  furthei 
steps,  frequently  with  some  assistance  also  from  the  land- 
lords, they  built  better  buildings  and  attained  a  greater  decree 
of  comfort.  But  the  main  part  of  the  wealth  applied  in^the 
reclaraation  of  the  soil,  etc.,  came  from  the  labour  of  the 
smallholders.  This  labour,  of  course,  was  not  assessed  at 
any  money  value,  nor  were  records,  as  a  rule,  kept  of  it  By 
amalgamation  of  holdings  created  in  this  way,  a  very  large 
number  (probably  most)  of  the  present  large  farms  were  made. 

Section  II.— A  COUNTY  OF  SMALL  HOLDERS. 

Aberdeenshire  is  a  county  of  small  holders.  The  following 
are  the  totals  of  the  number  of  holdings  of  different  sizes 
within  the  county.  It  is  a  northerly  county,  and  enjovs 
fewer  advantages  from  climate,  etc.,  than  the  more  southern 
counties  with  which  it  is  compared  here.  For  the  purpose  of 
contract  the  similar  details  for  the  County  of  Haddington 
of  such  high  agricultural  repute,  are  set  beside  them  •  ' 
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COUNTY  HAVING  MOST  ARABLE  ACRES  IN  SCOTLAND, 
MOST  CATTLE,  HORSES,  ETC. 

There  is  no  other  county  in  Scotland  which  has  so  many 
holdings  as  Aberdeenshire.  The  County  of  Inverness  is  the 
nearest  rival,  with  a  total  number  of  7,299  holdings  against 
Aberdeenshire's  10,952  ;  but  Inverness-shire  has  an  area  that 
is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  Aberdeenshire,  is  a  crofter 
county,  and  includes  the  populous  islands  of  Skye,  Barra, 
North  and  South  Uist.  And  directly  connected  with  its 
numerous  holdings  and  its  large  rural  population  is  Aberdeen- 
shire's great  agricultural  wealth,  a  great  number  of  cattle 
and  horses,  and  a  wide  area  under  oats,  turnips,  and  the  other 
principal  crops. 

In  the  extent  of  its  fields  of  oats  and  turnips,  its  herds  of 
cattle  and  its  number  of  horses,  the  position  of  Aberdeenshire 
is  the  first  among  the  counties  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  case  of 
Aberdeenshire  first  and  no  other  county  near  it.  The  extent 
of  its  area  under  oats  is  190,042  acres ;  that  under  turnips  is 
86,o83  acres;  that  in  rye-grass,  and  other  rotation  grasses 
and  clover,  274,413  acres,  and  the  number  of  its  horses  is 
31,610,  and  the  number  of  its  cattle  is  171,722  (Cd.  6966 
1913,  p.  28). 

These  are  all  totals  which  are  not  equalled,  which  are  not 
nearly  approached  in  any  other  county  of  Scotland.  For 
example,  no  other  Scottish  county  has  a  total  area  under 
oats  in  excess  of  50,000  acres,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Perthshire,  which  claims  65,824  acres. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  other  figures  quoted  above.  In  the 
matter  of  turnips,  for  example,  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
total  in  Aberdeen  is  by  the  county  of  Forfar,  which  reaches 
31,820  acres  in  comparison  with  the  86,683  acres  which  is 
the  figure  in  Aberdeenshire ;  and  as  /-jjards  cactle,  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  171,722  in  Aberdeenshire  is  the  106,983 
in  Ayrshire— a  dairy  county,  whereas  Aberdeenshire  is  largely 
a  beef  county.  In  the  number  of  horses,  Perthshire  comes 
second  to  Aberdeenshire,  with  a  total  of  13,047,  which  is  to 
be  set  against  the  31,610  in  Aberdeenshire. 
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A  COUNTY  FARMED  BY  TENANTS. 


The  county  of  Aberdeen  has  the  largest  number  of  arable 
acres  of  any  county  (save  only  Lincoln  and  Norfolk)  in  Great 

u-^v°:o«  «  ®  ^^°^^  '^^  °'  *^«  ^^^^^y  '8  1.261,521  acres,  of 
which  583,938  are  arable  land  and  43.080  acres  are  in  per- 
manent  grass.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  this  acreajzVis 
occupied  by  owners;  nearly  the  whole  of  it  being  in  the 
occupation  of  tenants. 

The  percentage  of  acreage  of  land  under  crops  and  grass 

occupied  by  owners  m  Aberdeenshire  is  6-71  (Cd  6021   1912) 

This  IS  much  smaller  than  the  percentage  in  the  large  nLiiority 

of  the  Scottish  counties.    For  example  the  percentage  of  the 

total  acreage  occupied  by  owners  is  as  high  as  2979  in  Kinross  • 

It  IS  17-98  m  the  County  of  Fife  ;  17-91  in  Perthshire  and  foi 

the  whole  of  Scotland  the  average  is  as  high  aa  11-76     Bat 

m  the  County  of  Aberdeen  it  is  only  6.71.    Aberdeenshire  is 

tnufl  a  long  way  below  the  average  for  the  whole  of  Scotland 

in  the  proportion  of  its  agricultural  land  which  is  in  the 

occupation  of  owners.    It  is  a  county  where  the  land  is  worked 

by  tenants  wid  there  is  no  county  throughout  the  length  and 

breadth  of  Scotland  where  the  industry  of  agriculture  is 

pursued  so  intensively  or  with  greater  diligence.    It  is  not 

to  his  proprietorship  of  the  soil  that  the  success  of  the  Aber- 

buH  teM^'S  *^"  ^  *'*'^'*'  ^°'  ^®  ■*  """^  *  proprietor, 

Section  III.— COBIPARISON  OF  ABERDEENSHIRE^  WITH 
BERWICKSHIRE,  ROXBURGHSHIRE  AND  MID- 
LOTHIAN. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  Aberdeenshire,  the  principal 
Scottish  county  of  small  holders,  and  the  th;ee  counties^of 

nSu  *1  ?'iS?-^.,'°,  *^^  aouth-east  of  Scotland-Berwick. 
Roxburgh  and  Midlothian. 

in  '^t  "^ZT  '"^  ?*  hol^np*  in  Aberdeenshire  is  57-3  acres ; 
in  Berwickshire  it  is  211-3  acres ;  in  Roxburgh  it  is  J410 
awM ;  and  in  Midlothian  it  is  122-2  acres. 

•  Cd.  6906,  1913. 
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The  table  on  the  preceding  page  shows  how  Urge  ia  the 
population  maintained  on  the  boU  by  smaU  holdings  in 
comparison  with  large  farms 

The  excess  is  most  noted  in  the  number  of  the  farmers  and 
their  sons. 

It  appears  from  these  figures,  that  Aberdeen,  with  a  culti- 
vated  area  only  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  three  south-eastern 
«)unties,  has  nearly  four  times  the  number  of  fanners  and 
bailiffs.  The  totol  number  of  persons  employed  on  ita  Und 
IS  almost  twice  as  large. 

These  south-eastern  counties  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a 
more  southerly  position  and  an  excellent  situation  for  selling 
their  produce  to  some  of  the  best  markets  in  the  country  e  g 
to  the  manufacturing  cities  of  the  South  of  Scotland  and  the 
North  of  England  ;  whereas  Aberdeenshire  is  a  north-eastern 
county,  located  at  a  long  distance  from  the  principal  manu- 
factunng  centres  of  Scotland  and  England. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  natural  disadvantages  Aberdeen- 
shire, the  county  of  the  small  holders,  has  tr  massed  aU  others 
m  Scotland. 


INCREASE  OF  ARABLE  LAND  IN  ABERDEENSHIRE. 

In  Aberdeenshire  there  has  been  an  increase  of  arable  land 
since  1871.  The  %ure8  are:  1871  arable,  548,000  acres; 
pastime,  31,000  seres;  1881  arable,  572,000  acres ;  pasture, 
27,000  acres;  1912,  arable  hind,  584,000  acres;  pasture. 
44,000  acres.  This  shows  an  increase  of  arable  land  between 
1871  and  1912  amounting  to  36,000  acres. 

In  the  three  south-eastern  counties  of  large  farms— Berwick 
Roxburgh  and  Midlothian— there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
arable  land  over  the  same  period.  The  figures  are  •  380  000 
acres,  1871 ;  385,000  acres,  1881  ;  374.000  acre^.  1901 ; 
337,000  acres,  1907  ;  and  333,000  acres  in  1912.  This  shows 
a  decrease  of  arable  laud  between  1871  and  1907  amounting 
to  47,UOO  acres.  * 
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thiJi^lJa!^;^  ''''-'  '''''  ^^«^-'^^--     The  figures  f II 
ROXBURGH,  BERWICK  AND  MIDLOTHIAN. 


Year 


.Male  Pereoiu 
K:..pl  yed  in 
Agri  uiture. 


1861 


20 


Under 
20 


IfBl 


Over 

20 


Farrunni 
(Wooirnfarmert) 
Sdiu,    etc.,     of 

fanners 
Biilitrii 
Niu-piuTiia 
Labourers 


Total  mali-H 


Under 
20 


1901 


19II 


1.790 
(90) 

4on 

550 
I.2IU 
8,302 


200 

180 
2,668 


12,252  3.048 


1 


1.500 
(80) 

360 

500 

1.100 

6,016 


9,566 


150 

160 
2.546 


Over 
20 


2,856 


1.580 
(W) 

380 

650 

1.190 

4.431 


Untter 
20 


Orer 
20 


U. 


20 


170 

150 
1.941 


1.491 
(113) 

322 

705 

1.174 

4.963 


8.231    2,261    8,055    1,973 


121 
3 

134 
1.706 


Year 


Aralde  land 
Permanent  pa.Mture 


acrea 
» 


1871 


380,000 
111,200 


1881 


385,300 
124,100 


^^i  1912 


374,fX)0     333,152 
132,000     161,136 


606,000     494,287 


fotal  cultivated  area     -     491,200     509,400 

.^— ^— J '     ■  I  "'— 

S  w^  ;^"°»«  i°  19'2:  lioxburgh;  1.267;  average  1410  acre*" 
mck,906;  average  211-3 acres.    Midlotliian,'l,017TaVcrige  12?^ 


Year 


l8«l 
1901 
1907 
1912 


COWB 


18,700 
19,000 
19,300 
18,789 


Other 

Cattle 


Sheep  ^ 


33,000 
35,700 
35,170 
35,937 


HoiMS 


945,000 
1,050,700 
1,060,200 
1.005,fl28 


13,900 
14,100 
13,950 
I4,3f- 
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Y««r 

1861 

1881 

1901                   1911 

'hixi.H  I'KRSONS 

Employed 

Over 

Under 

Over 

Under 

Over 

Under  Over 

Under 

IN 

•20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

A  ^1  RICO  I.TURK. 

Farmers 

8.730 

_ 

7,6S0 

_ 

7,022 

7,040 

18 

<Woiiien 

Fanners)    • 

(980) 

— 

(900) 

— 

(1.038) 

— _ 

(810) 

__ 

SonR,    &c.    of 

Farmers     - 

1,410 

790 

1,510 

800 

1,680 

1,030 

1,318 

882 

Bailiffs  - 

430 

— 

3.-K) 

— 

690 



1,128 

32 

Shepherds 

200 

120 

330 

50 

410 

50 

407 

46 

Labourers 

10,040 

5,571 
6,481 

8,603 

5,064 

7,260 

4,459 

6,347 

3,942 

Total  Males  - 

20,810 

18,373 

5,914 

17,062 

5,539 

16,240 

4,920 

,/ 


1871 

1881 

1901 

1912 

Arable  land  -    -    -    -  acres 

„          under  corn     „ 
Permanent  pasture            „ 

548,300 

(212,400) 
31,200 

572,500 

(212,400) 

27,400) 

597,300 

(214,300) 

33,000 

533,938 

(212,052) 

43,980 

Total  cultivated  area 

579,500 

599,900 

630,000 

627,918 

Number  of  farms  in  1912,  10,952 ;  average,  573  acrea. 


Year 

Cows 

Other 
Cattle 

Sheep 

HOIMS 

18SI      . 
1901      . 
1907      - 
1912      . 

41,300 
44,310 
43.000 
43,3,0 

110.800 
136,600 
124,000 
128.382 

137,600 
226,600 
246.000 
223,680 

26,800 
30,700 
31,600 
31,610 

CHAPTER  VU. 
THE  CROFTERS  ACTS. 

mde?s"t?otT9nt  *^f  v"?°^^°°  ^  '^'  SmaU  Land. 
nowers  Act  of  1911  are  of  chief  importance  in  the  efforts 

made  by  legislation  to  deal  with  the  small  holdings  qu^-o^ 
Section  I.— GENERAL. 
For  many  years  there  was  bitter  agrarian  trouble   in   fh. 
H.uhland3  of  Scotland;    and  strife  between    and ori  and 

ut'of  the  r """  T?'T^  °^  ^^^'^^  -^i^l^  ^ove  them 
ou    of  the  homes  which  they  themselves,  in  the  main    had 

bu  It   and  from  land  which  they,  or  their  ancesto,^'   hJi 

rec  aimed,  levelled,  drained,  fenced  etc..  and  they  tnt;n5:2 

tha    the  more  labour  they  expended  upon  improZTthelx 

STndle'r  ''":'  *'^  "°"  ^^^-^^  --  S  rente 
rateea  and  the  more  certain  was  it  thaf  if  fi,«„  jm      . 

.bo.  enhanced  rent,,  so.e  ^Z"rt^:L'll'^:Z.Te^LTr: 
*..rous  of  enjoying  the  benefit,  of  the«  labours^TouiSTo 
«o     In  addition,  there  were  the  ordinary  erievancei  iv.„«,v^i„„ 

dmltt  n  1'"°''  •"■''"  "■«  8"i»«  oi  feudal  law 

ar<ne  the  Clansmen  from  the  glens  and  straths  witi  VZ 
™tlv,„g   parings    which    they   had   otmcS   L^   f 
...-u.mo„al,  and  dumped  theml^onTXR^^^h^re 

tatT:i^f„,%,^'^^ "-  ^y  ^^-  "d  that 

I,  .„      . '  ■  P*'*'"  "^nMroed  were  dissatisfied  •  all  of 

tk™  had  grievance.;  th.Uboarof  the  people  ...notulifcedl 
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the  land  was  not  developed,  and  the  most  energetic  of  the 
population  escaped  to  the  colonies  and  to  the  towns. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  aflFairs,  the  Crofters  Act  of  1886 
was  passed.     It  first  of  all  gave  conditional  tixitv  of  tenure 
It  also  set  up  the  Crofters  Commission  of  three  members 
with  power  to  fix  fair  rents  in  the  case  of  crofts  that  were 
held  ttn  a  yearly  tenancy  at  a  rent  not  exceeding  £;J0  a 
year,  periodically  to  revise  such  rents,  to  deal  with  cFaims  for 
compensation,  etc.,  and  to  authorise  the  resumption  of  the 
land  by  the  landlord  subject  to  such  compensation  as  the 
Commission  might  determine.    The  Act  gave  the  Crofter  two 
of  the  well-known  "Three  F's,"  of  Irish  land  legislation 
namely.  Fixity  of  Tenure  and  "  Fair  Rents."    The  third  of 
the  "  Irish  F's  "-"  Free  sale  "-was  n.t  conferred  ;  it  was 
expressly  excluded  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  this  u 
a  difference  of  the  first  importance.    Also  (a  smaller,  though 
very  important,  difference)  in  Ireland  power  was  given  to 
appeal  agamst  the  decisions  of  the  Court  fixing  fair  rents 
It  was  everywhere  agreed  that  this  power  of  appeal  wa« 
enormously  misused  in  Irelamd,  and  in  the  words  of  the  Report 
of  the  Morley  Committee  of  1894  :  "  It  entails  grievous  delays 
It  protracts  uncertainty,  it  imposes  heavy  costs  oppressive 
to  a  humble  class  of  ^viitorg,  it  necessitates  expenditure  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  practical  result."    In  the  Scottish 
Act  this  power  of  appeal  was  not  given. 

Section  II.— RESULTS  OF  THE  ACT. 

The  principal  results  of  this  Act  of  1886  in  Scotland  have 
been : 

Removal  of  Sense  of  Injustice. 
1.  The  removal  of  the  sense  of  injustice  as  between  land- 
lord  and  tenant.  Both  parties  knew  they  could  now  bring 
their  grievances  before  th«  Crofters  Commission,  and  ita 
decisions  were  everywhere  respected.  Good  feeling  was 
ostabhshed  betweem  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  latter  no 
longer  went  about  in  fear  ani  trembUag  iwt  for  the  expression 
of  certain  •pimons  he  might  be  evicted  from  his  holdmg 
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No  body  of  tenants  and  no  body  of  landlords  demand  its 
abolition  and  no  political  candidate  in  the  Highland  counties 
8U-ests  that  ,t  should  be  abolished.  It  is  accepted  through- 
nut  the  cr  fter  area  as  an  enormous  improvement  on  the 
previous  coiiditions. 

Reduction  of  Rents. 

2  Though  rents  have  been  reduced  considerably  by  the 
Crofters  Commission  {see,  for  example,  p.  84),  the  reduced 
ron  8  have  been  better  paid  than  before.  They  are  "  judicial 
rents,  and  proceedings  against  the  tenant  in  case  of  non- 
payment are  simple ;  but  the  tenants  everywhere  accept 
these  rents  as  fau-,  and  pay  them  promptly.  Before  the 
passing  of  the  Act  the  arrears  in  the  payment  o'  the  rents  was 
very  large.  The  reductions  made  in  the  rents,  however,  are 
probably  not  so  large  as  the  reductions  made  in  the  renis  of 
farms  in  the  same  localities  {see  p.  85). 

In  fixing  the  fair  rent,  the  Commission  had  regard  to  M,o 
money  and  labour  that  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  respectix !  r 
have  app  led  to  the  holding,  and  had  regard  also  to  the  econom  o 
vEiue  of  the  holding. 

Housing. 

3.  Great  improvements  have  been  effected  in  dwelling  houses 
Rteadings,  and  m  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  No  re°sult  has 
been  more  suri>rising  than  the  improvements  in  dwellinir 
houses  made  by  even  the  poorest  crofters  in  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  parts  of  the  country.  Having  gained  security  of 
tenure  and  security  for  improvements,  they  have  promptly 
made  improvements ;  so  that  a  new  source  of  wealth-that 
commanded  by  these  tenanta-has  been  brought  to  the  land 
Jo  simi  ar  improvement  is  shown  in  the  houses  of  small 

..  theTct  oulsT  *"  ""^^  ^^  """^  "^'*^  '^'  ^""'^'^ 

The  following  details  relate  to  a  few  of  the  Western  Islands 

by  no  means  the  nchest  districts  of  the  Highlands)  and  are 

ISnlTe'a^'  '"  ^'^"^  ^^"^  throughout^he  while^f  th" 
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New  DwELLmo-HoirsM  Ericted  bt  Ceoitbm  a  the   Islird 

DlSTEICTS   or  THE   CoUNTY   OF   ImVEBNESS   SUfCB   THE   CaOfTEB 

Act  cahb  into  fobce. 


i 


District 


Skye 
Harris 
North  Uist 
South  Uist 
Barra 


Total 

number  of 

holdings 


2.106  (2,599) 
411  (453) 
428  (466) 
753  (791) 
279     (360) 


New 
dwelling- 
houses 
erected. 


Total 


885 
161 
215 
210 
109 


Percent- 
age 
of  whole 


3,977  (4,669) 


42  (34) 
39  (35) 
60  (46) 
28  (26) 
39  (30) 


Remarks. 


1,580 


Including  24  in  new 

settlements 
Including  28  in  new 

settlements 
Including  66  in  new 

settlements 
Including  1  in  new 

settlements. 
Including  52  in  new 
settlements. 


40  (33) 


Including  1 71  in  new 
settlements. 


atSL^n^*/""!  ^-^^l^  """^  "°*  '°'''"^*^  '°  the  figures,  there  are 
at  present  forty-eight  houses  in  course  of  erection  in  those  district.. 


The  Castle,  Inverness, 
19/A,  SepUmber,  1907. 


(Signed)  J.  Wedderspoon,  C.E. 
Chief  Sanitary  Officer. 


Even  if  the  cost  of  an  average  one  of  these  new  dwellings 
te  taken  at  as  low  a  figure  as  £100,  the  total  value  of  the  new 
dwelhng-houses  is  £158,000.  In  addition  to  these  new  houses 
within  this  same  area  there  have  been  many  other  structural 
improvements  m  the  old  houses ;  some  have  been  lengthened, 
mnd  others  have  had  the  walls  raised,  and  new  roofs  put  on, 


•  The  figures  within  brackets  are  CJovermnent  Betoms. 
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BO  that  altogether,  the  total  sum  *  spent  by  the  crofters  in 
•^proving  their  dwelling-houses  has  been  much  in  excess  of 
tue  sum  mentioned. 

These  figures  relate  only  to  a  small  portion  of  the  High- 
lands, and  to  the  period  of  twenty  years  following  1886  ; 
and  it  is  stated  by  most  competent  and  reliable  witnesses 
throughout  the  Highlands  that  the  value  thus  added  by  the 
tenants  has  been  enormously  in  excess  of  the  improvements 
of  a  similar  nature,  made  during  the  twenty  years  preceding 
the  passing  of  the  Act. 

This  result  is  interesting,  for  it  shows  to  what  extent  the 
poorest  tenants  can  make  improvements  on  their  holdings  if 
only  they  are  given  reasonable  security.  The  comparative 
failure  of  the  proprietors  to  make  improvements  on  the  large 
scale  since  achieved  by  the  tenants  was  due,  very  often,  less 
t()  the  absence  of  desire  for  improvements  on  the  part  of  the 
propr  etors  than  to  want  of  the  power  to  give  it  effect.  They 
did  not  possess  the  necessary  capital. 

This  same  process  of  improvement  has  gone  on  throughout 
the  Highlands,  and  value  far  in  excess  of  what  the  landlords 
brought  previously  to  the  land  has  been  added  to  the  soil. 

Section  III.— IMPROVEMENT  IN  HOUSING  AND  STEADINGS. 

With  reference  to  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  improve- 
ments made  in  housing  and  in  farm  buildings  since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1886,  the  following  are  typical  reports  from 
localities  which  were  within  the  operation  of  the  Act.  The 
figures  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings  as  a  rule  exclude  any  allow- 
ance in  respect  of  labour  done  in  connection  with  the  building 
by  the  smallholders.  By  carting,  labouring,  etc.,  the  smal'- 
lioldera  generally  do  a  large  amount  of  the  work. 

•  This  increase  in  value  does  not  appear  in  the  Valuation  Roll,  aa  th» 
*!^*?  Abscmow  enter  crofta,  including  houBee,  in  the  RoU  at  the  fair  rent 

♦  J  ^  *^*  Crofters  Commiaeion,  the  croftem  being  thuj»  free  from  being 
rated  on  their  own  improvemenU.  Many  feuara  in  Highland  villages 
are  very  conacioua  of  this  difference,  for  they  freqoently  diaoover  a 
neighbouring  crofter  with  a  dwelling-houae  infinitely  better  than  their 
own.  paying  only  a  fraction  of  the  rates  which  they  tbemwlTea  ace  reauired 
to  pay.  '  ' 
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other  building  on  tie     or  .  tn    To  barri*!!'"'^'*^  ''*"«  '^•^'^ 
coat  of  about  £30  eaoT  nnH   i     ..       ?  ™"  ^'"^  estimated  at  a 
oi  aoout  tJO  each,  and  dwelling-houses  at  about  £130. 

houses  have  been  very  much  improved.     "' ''*'^''°^'' •    *^tmg 
the  old  houses  bemg  converted  into  bams  and  byres 

»u  »verage  ot  i,40  or  say  to  the  value  of  £700      Tk„~.  u        i 
been  improvements  of  existing  houses  dJ^n.fJ  ^^  ^^ 

CM...  inclading  house  md  .te«li,S"p  to  OOO  ^H  i        .  '  '" 
^  been  g„».  i„p„„„,„,.  ^,  i„  eTSg  h^ij"""*  "^ 
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many  cases  the  cattle  lired  in  on*  end  of  the  dwelling  hooae. 
Houses  whore  this  Ls  the  case  nowadays  are  very  rarely  met  with 
in  this  pan.sh.  Since  the  passing  of  tho  Croftera  Act.  as  many 
as  80  per  cent,  of  (he  people  concerned  have  buUt  new  housM 
and  m  all  cases  the  dwelUng- houses  have  been  considerably  im- 
proved  H'e  ^•illue  of  the  improvements  in  the  houses  range, 
from  £.)0  to  £150  each.  * 

(S.S.  .IS).— Some  twenty-five  new  boases  have  been  boilt  by 
crofters  in  this  district  at  an  average  cost  of  about  £130  each, 
and  about  forty  houses  improved  all  over,  snch  m  havin-r  new 
rot.fs  and  slate  substituted  for  thatch,  and  estimated  at  a  total 
value  ef  £2,400. 

(S.S.  54).— Approximately  eighty  new  hoosea  have  been  built 
at  an  estimated  coat  of  from  £160  to  £200.  Many  others  have 
t5o"toTt»        '"'"**°"*"J^  •*  »  «°«'  perhaps  averaging  from 

(S.S.  5.-)).— Six  new  hoosea  and  steadings  hare  bwn  built  br 
crofters  here  since  1886,  of  the  estimated  value  of  £1  396  In 
a^.lition  improvements  have  been  made  on  four  crofts  t<i  the 
estimated  value  of  £280.    This  work  is  stiU  in  progress. 

Ros3  AKD  Cromarty  (S.S.  73).-About  twenty-five  new  house, 
have  been  built  by  crofter,  is  this  district  alone.  Estimated  value 
s'ivTft^n  •     '^^  '"*™'^'  °'  "*''  steadings  would  be  less. 

About  twenty  houses  have  been  improved.  The  estimated 
value  ID  each  case  is  about  £50. 

.StTTHEBLANDSHiB.  (S.S.  81  ).-Two.thirds  of  the  bouses  in  this 
fil^r  7!  ^°  •™P'-ojed  since  the  passing  of  the  Crofters  Act, 
1S.S6.  and  two-thirds  of  the  steading'  are  new  since  that  date. 
SotolS^  °^  dweUing-hou.;»d,  £80  to  £100;  steadings. 

(S.S.  g4)  — I  would  say,  roughly  about  400  new  houses  of  the 
average  value  of  £300  (the  steadings  included).  Under  the  security 
puen  by  the  Croftera  Act  of  1888.  mostly  aU  the  thatched  housM 
have  been  puUed  down  and  slated  houses  put  in  their  place. 

(S.S.  86).— GeneraUy  speaking,  60  per  cent,  of  the  croftera' 
houses  have  been  rebuilt,  and  the  proceu  is  still  going  on.  so  thai 
m  another  ten  yeara  a  thatched  roof  may  be  a  rarity.  The  house.. 
I  should  say,  average  in  value  £160. 
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Section  IV.-IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CULTIVATION  AND 

STOCK. 

With  regard  to  the  similar  question  of  the  improvement  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  crofts  and  in  the  stock,  in  many  parishes 
there  has  been  miprovement,  though  this  has  not  been  as 
notable  as  in  the  matter  of  improved  housing.     As  regard"  the 
question  of  improvements  in  cultivation,  the  followinc^  are 
typical  examples  from  individual  parishes.    Speakin^r  g^ener- 
ally,  the  stock  undoubtedly  shows  considerable  improvement 
and  in  very  many  cases,  especially    in    the   less    con-ested 
districts,  It  has  been  possible  to  adopt  the  normal  rotation 
Where  formerly,  owing  to  the  congestion,  the  land  was  cropped 
continuously.  '^'^ 

AROYM^niBE  (S.S.  21).-A  quite  noticeable  improvement  ha« 
taken  place  m  this  parish  ;  in  fact  it  may  be  said  that  the  crofts 
are  twice  aa  valuable  as  before  1886. 

(S.S.  22).— The  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  crofts 
Bin'i  1886         notable,  and  is  a  great  advance  during  the  period 

(S.8.  24).— The  cultivation  in  this  district  has  noticeably 
improred  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

(S.S.  28).— There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  of  late 
years  in  the  appearance  and  cultivation  of  the  crofts  around  here. 

(S.S.  34).— The  few  crofta  that  exist  here  could  scarcely  be 
better  cultivated.  ■' 

(S.S.  35).— Very  much  improved  ;  in  fact  the  best  cropt  in  the 
parish  are  now  grown  by  crofter*.  Owing  to  the  poor  and  in- 
sufficient nature  of  the  pasture  given  to  crofters  in  this  district, 
they  are  severely  handicapped  in  eking  out  a  bare  existence. 
A  considerable  extension  of  pasture  at  a  fair  rent  and  also  more 
arable  land  where  avaUable  would  prove  a  godsend  to  thin 
community. 

CAiTimEss-SHiBE  (S.S.  39).-There  is  a  very  decided  improTe- 
ment  here  and  to  a  very  great  extent. 

iKviENESs-SHiBE  (S.S.S.  34).-SKyK ;  much  improvement,  but 
not  the  extent  it  ought  to  have  been.  Thci«  is,  however.  • 
growing  tendeacy  to  cultivate  better. 
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(S.S.S.  37).— Cultivation  haa  greatly  improTed  hara.  The 
improvement*  would  be  much  more  rapid  if  the  hoIdin»  were 
Lirgo  enough  to  aUow  of  the  crofter  devoting  hia  whole  time  to 
hid  croft. 

(S.S.  60).— Undoubtedly  more  inteUigenoe  is  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  land  and  even  implement*  are  being  modemiaod  • 
thpro  18  a  lack,  however,  in  thia  diatrict  of  sufficient  land  to  aUow 
of  a  rotation  of  cropa. 

(S.S.  51).— Where  the  crofta  are  sufficiently  large  here,  the 
occupiers  are  enabled  to  adopt  the  improved  "  shift "  system  and 
•«>  Kive  part  of  the  land  an  annual  rest  from  continual  cropping 
ThiH  practice  haa  act«d  in  a  noticeable  manner  towards  the  crop- 
produciug  value  of  the  land.  Many  of  the  crofta  here  are  so 
Bmall  m  extent  that  the  occupier  cannot  afford  to  lay  oat  any 
part  of  the  arable  land  under  grass. 

(S.S.  52).— The  cultivation  of  the  crofta  in  this  parish  during 
llie  la<>t  twenty  years  has  gradually  but  perceptibly  imp-oved. 
The  crofters  have  recognised  the  benefita  which  accrue  from  the 
careful  cultivation  of  their  land. 

{S.S.  Srj).- On  the  whole,  there  has  been  decided  improvement. 
Jn  this  district  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  energy, 
and  skill.  Where  the  occupier  is  elderly,  cultivation  usually 
follows  the  old  routine  and  newer  methods  are  looked  upon  with 
disfavour.  The  younger  generation  of  crofters  however,  are 
following  a  more  enterprising  and  enlightened  poUcy.  They 
attend  courses  and  lectures  within  the  district  on  agricultural 
subjects,  such  aa  cropping,  manuring,  poultry-keeping,  etc.,  and 
the  effects  of  these  are  slowly  showing  themselves  in  an  improved 
style  of  cultivation,  a  better  class  of  stock,  more  regard  to  tidiness 
in  field  and  stfading,  and  a  general,  all-round  advance  which 
becomes  more  i>crceptible  year  by  year. 

Orkket  (S.S.S.  180).— In  some  caaee  the  cultivation  of  the 
crofte  haa  considerably  improved  by  drainage  and  manuring  of 
the  land ;  but  in  other  cases  too  little  attention  haa  been  givea 
to  the  actual  farming  of  the  crofta. 

Ross  AND  Cbomabtt  (S.S.S.  81).— The  improvement  haa  been 
^(^ry  noticeable  la  many  inetancee  in  thia  pariah. 

(S.S.S.  77).— There  ia  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  cnlti- 
vatiun  of  the  crofta,  aa  well  aa  in  the  stock  of  horses,  cattle  and 
■iioep ;   not  many  sheep  are  kept  on  crofta,  however. 
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(S.S.S.  7S).— Thp  rukivation  ..r  crofts  and  small  holdinm  u 
excellent;  the  flmall  hol.lor  in  thia  district  cultivatos  hu  holdiM 
ftcttrr  man  the  largo  farmer.  ^ 

StTHERLANDsniBE  (S.S.  80).-Thero  in  a  noticeable  improve- 
ment  on  the  whole  in  this  locality  but  it  is  not  general  for  this 
reason.  The  crofts  are  smnii— o  rent  on  an  average— and  do  not 
keep  the  crofters  occupie<l  all  the  year  round.  They  must  turn  to 
something  else  to  supplement  the  produce  of  their  crofts,  so  that 
t  he.r  attention  and  enorgiM  are  <li%  iriod  l»tween  crofting  and  fishing 
neither  of  which  gets  the  justice  it  ought  to  get.  Those  who  give 
their  whole  time  to  their  crofts  have  raised  their  value  consider- 
ably  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

(S.S.  81).— They  are  worked  more  scientifically  and  in  better 
rotation  now  in  this  locality  and  more  interest  is  taken  in  improv- 
ing them  generally.  ^ 

(S.S.  83).— Decided  improvements  in  this  dij^trict.  Even  with 
the  small  crofts  an  effort  is  made  to  introduce  the  rotation  system  • 
and  grass  and  clover  now  form  part  of  each  holding.  So  lonir! 
however  as  crofts  are  of  such  small  acreage,  justice  cannot^ 
given  to  the  land.  The  smallholders  cannot  afford  to  let  their 
land  he  sufficiently  long  under  grass  to  recuperate. 

Section  v.— IMPROVEMENTS  IN  DRAINS,  FENCES, 
ROADS,  ETC. 

As  regards  improvements  on  crofts  in  the  form  of  drains 
fences,  roads,  etc.,  made  since  I88ti,  we  find  that  much  more 
nils  been  done  in  some  districts  than  in  others.  There  is, 
on  the  whole,  however,  very  considerable  improvement  of 
this  nature. 

Arovllshire  (S.S.  22).-Very  marked  improvement  in  the 
flircction  indicated  has  taken  place  in  this  district  owinc  to 
iixity  of  tenure.  ^ 

(S.S.  2r>).-All  the  crofter's  land  is  well-drained ;  the  most  of  them 
also  have  their  land  fenced  at  their  ow-n  expense. 

(S.S.S.  309).— Improvements  in  the  equipment  of  the  land.  etA, 
faave  been  made.  As  a  class,  the  crofters  are  thrifty,  industrious, 
frugal  and  orderly  ;  and  the  crofts  are  tidv.  weJl-drained  and 
fenced  Lnder  great  difficulties,  i.  is  trulv  wonderful  the  progr«« 
made  by  them,  for  they  are  invariably  perched  upon  heights  or  on 
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tlio  least  productive  land.  Tlie  more  I  so*?  of  these  crofters  the 
rnore  convinced  I  am  that  tlicrc  slioul*'.  be  eitcnsion  of  the  small 
lioldinj;  Hvatem. 

lNVKRNKs.s.sirmE  (S.S.S.  38).-T.itt:a  iraprovoment  haa  l,«en 
made  by  the  crofters  of  the  Long  Island,  so  far  .is  draining  their 
land  is  concomed.  The  erecting  of  fencf-s  and  the  making?  of 
roads  are  such  oxi^nsivo  uiidortakinics  us  to  ho  compl.tel  y  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  croftom  of  tnis  district.  Anv  work  which  requires 
money  cannot  be  undertaken  by  the  crofters  of  this  district  because 
of  their  straitened  circumstances. 

Orkney  (S.S.S.  60). -The  more  industrious  of  the  crofters  have 
l.rought  their  holdings  into  good  condition  bv  drainage.  Once  they 
ircopniaed  that  fixity  of  tenure  was  assured  them,  they  set  them- 
wivcH  towards  improvements  of  the  land.  In  exceedingly  few 
nofls  m  this  district,  however,  have  permanent  fences  been  erected. 
The  roads  leading  to  the  crofts  are  often  in  a  wretched  condition. 

CAiTHNEss-srnBE  (S.S.  411).— Much  improvement  in  fencimr, 
diaming.  ditching,  roada,  etc.,  has  been  made  by  them  in  thSl 

locality. 

iNVKBNEss-SHnw  (S.S.  249).— Very  groat  improvementi  her* 
of  this  nature,  and  having  fixity  of  tenure  the  crofters  are  now 
glad  to  make  improvements. 

(S.S.  51).— A  considerable  improvement  has  been  takins  place 
in  fencing  crofts  with  the  assistance  of  the  Congested  District* 
I.oard,  but  there  has  been  no  perceptible  improvement  in  the  equip- 
ment  of  the  land  by  drains  and  roads  in  this  district. 

Many  appUoations  have  been  made  to  the  County  Council  for 
the  coiMtrucUon  of  more  croft  roads  but  the  applications  have 
been  refused  on  the  ground  that  so  many  applications  have  been 
made  for  croft  roads  that  the  Council  cannot  entertain  them,  the 
rating  for  roads  being  already  very  large, 

(S.S.  62).— Extensive  improvements  involving  a  great  amount 
Of  labour  and  expense  have  been  ezecated  by  crofters  on  their 
crofts  m  this  district.  Places  which  were  formerly  swamps  have 
been  dramed  and  made  into  arable  land.  Where  new  houses  have 
K-en  built  the  owners  have  invariably  made  a  road  from  them 
leading  to  the  main  road. 

By  co-operation  all  the  crofting  townships  have  been  ahU  to 
erect  a  wire  fence  between  their  arable  land  and  their  common 
pasture.    This  has  materially  improved  the  pomtion  of  crofters. 

(S.S.  64).— Work  of  this  kind  is  done  by  the  ovoften  to  •  jw 
great  extent  in  this  parish. 
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Jd^i^ll^^  ^J*  °***  **•"  f^"^^^  improTKl.  but  •  good  d,«I 
of  draimng  hM  b^n  done  m  well  m  fencing,  and  in  one^ftil. 

«„^?-'l  ^"1  ^«>»'*"Ty  {S.S.  76).-Very  eon«ider»bIe  impror^ 
ttenta  have  b«,n  nude  in  ail  th«e  reepeoU  (drain.,  fence..  Kt 

a.^aroirirJIlnnL"^"'*?"""^  '"  ^'*'"'"»'  '"""'"g-  •tc.haT,. 
in  wme  caw.  .applying  tilea.  "««jwi 

thlfrtnd?'"^*'*  ""''^*"  ^"^^  *°  °*°''  ^'^^^  ^""'""^  *°**  '«»<*d 

-J'^'k'  '^^!~^  Rood  deal  of  these  improvement.,  drain.,  fenoea 
•to.,  have  been  made  by  crofterH  in  recent  year^  ^ 

fthf,'l'J^"*\"'^'TlL<^'^:,  128).-Con.idorable  improvement,  of 
th.s  nature  have  been  made  here,  especially  in  the  form  of  ZZ 
and  fence*  Township  road,  to  the  value  of  about  £600  have  been 
constructed  by  the  crofter,  within  the  la«t  tweSJy  fiTyt™  ^h 
the  help  of  £100  from  the  estate  and  a  grant  from  the  CoZSS 
I)«tnct.  Board.    The  stock  has  been  ve^  much  improved^toS 

of  Polled  and  Highland)  wema  to  die  hard.  ««*««" 

(S.S.  2a2).~A  .toady  advance  in  improvement,  ha.  b«en  soins 
on  in  the  form  of  drains,  fences,  roads,  etc.  ^^ 

nrnvfr^i*/^^"^!"^  -ocurity  of  tenure  wa.  obtained  a  great  im- 

tJl''^^'"^  h"  been  carried  out  by  themselve.  without  any  aid 

I:Se"aidV~~pe^^XnS^'  "'"''  '^^'^"^  ^  "^^^  '"^^  ^  -  * 

«Jf;^'  ^-?J^'7^'^*  improvement,  have  been  made  on  aD  th. 
croft,  in  this  dutnot ;  which  at  preaont  are  giving  what  i.  wrhap. 
their  maximum  output.  »    "Hi  «"»«- »  pernap. 

^S'^:a  ^7)--Many  crofta  in  thi.  district  have  been  fenced  and 
drained  m  a  much  better  manner. 

Section    VI.— REDUCTION    OF    RENTS    UNDER 
CROFTERS  ACTS. 

oo^fii*^^''  ^*^*^  K«P«rt  the  Croftera  Commiasioii  record  that 
^J.lll  apphcante  for  fair  rents  have  been  dealt  with,  and 
reductions  made  amounting  to  £22,000  annually,  with  the 
cancellmg  of  £124,825  of  arrears  out  of  a  total  of  £186  110 
Regarding  these  reductions  of  rent  it  should  be 'noticed 
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that  the  rent*  of  neighbouring  Urge  £anna  feU  generally 
tluring  the  same  period  to  as  great  or  even  greater  extent 
in  the  areas  concerned.  The  foL  <ving  from  Invemess. 
ehire  is  typical : 

(S.S.S.  35).--Thew  hu  been  a  Tery  marked  radaoUon  of  rant  in 
this  parish  danng  the  last  twenty  years. 

f-^/T*  .*7'°*y  5"*"  *«**  *^  '•n**J  between  £600  and 
i  <00 ;  to-day  it  appaan  on  the  Taluation  roU  a  litUo  orer  £300. 
It  extends  to  some  10.000  aorae. 

Farm  used  to  be  £160;   now  £80. 

Farm  used  to  be  £230  ;  now  £1 15. 

Farm  used  to  be  £230 ;   now  £100. 

-—Farm  used  to  be  £330 ;   now  £118. 

Sh*>  ^;??  '"*•.  "°'^^«  ***'^'^P  °'  — •  'S  march- 
•nth  It,  and  has  only  an  aoreage  of  1,100,  yields  a  rental  of  £112. 

in  the — -  Farm  there  are  many  outlays  when  a  new  lease 
M  created,  whereas  on  the  crofting  township  there  is  not  a  stob 
for  a  fence  or  anything  eise  done  by  the  estate  without  charging  for  it. 

(S.S.S.  37).--The  tendency  in  both  oases  [i.e.,  as  reoards  rent 

R'WTAL  ov  Fabms  (wot  pypiB  CHorrraa  Acts). 

Farm 


1 

2 

.■{ 

4 


1887 

1804 

£ 

£ 

120 

120 

134 

115 

100 

75 

337 

— 

1899 


£  s. 

100  11 

100    4 

67  15 


d. 
0 
0 
6 


1914 


£   8. 

90  15 
100  11 


68 
211 


d. 
3 
0 
0 
9 


ywi^^^^**'  *™**  *"  ***•  ■*"•  ^°^  *•  ****y  *•"?  "» *^7  •°<*  intervening 

The  selling  values  of  Und  hare  faUen  about  30  per  cent  here. 

(S.S.S.  34).— The  crofters'  rents  have  been  reduced  by  the 

^and  Court  on  an  average  35  per  cent,  in  this  locality,  while  the 

large  sheep  farms  have  been  reduced  as  the  leasee  faU  out  from 

00  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent  during  the  past  twentyfive  year^ 

The  farm  of .        .        .     £1,250  £4lU 

»•  ...     £1,800  £540 

T,.  »       ,  —~  •        •        •     *1'575  £720 

ihese  are  only  mstances ;  all  the  iheep  farms  an  reduced  la 
somewhat  similar  proportion. 
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VII. 

^  It  is  cprtaiii  however  that,  without  the  interposition  of  the 
juduial  body  to  secure  the  fixing  of  fair  rents  for  the  small 
holdens,  these  small  holders'  rents  would  not  have  been  reduced 
m  the  manner  m  which  they  have  been  reduced  ;  owing  mainly 
to  the  keen  competition  which  has  existed  for  small  hold iii<T3 
The  economic  causes  which  produced  the  fall  of  rents  on 
the  larger  holdings  would  not,  of  themselves,  have  done  so 
m  the  case  of  the  small  holdings.  So  manv  small  holders 
engage  in  other  work,  and  have  earnings  from  other  sources 
than  agriculture. 

We  have  made  much  investigation  regarding  this  and  find 
that  these  uneconomic  rents  for  smallholdings  have  been  paid 
largely  m  the  past  by  earnings  from  other  emplovment  and 
by  assistance  from  the  smallholder's  family.  Rents  were 
accordingly  paid  for  smallholdings  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  economic  value  of  the  land  as  an  agricultural  holding  (set 
also  Section  VII.,  Chapter  VIH.).  ^ 

Section  VII.-IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  SPIRIT,  AMBITION 
ETC.,  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

From  a  large  amount  of  information  obtained  showing  a 
great  improvement  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  ambition  as  well 
as  m  the  immediate  material  condition  of  the  crofters  during 
the  past  twenty  years  we  have  room  only   for  one  typic^ 

The  condition  of  the  island  of  Tiree,  where  there  was  no  industry 
save  agnwlture  and  stock  raising,  fairly  exemplified  the  working 
of  the  Crofters  A«t  [says  the  Rer.  Malcolm  MacCaUuml.  Before 
the  passing  of  the  CrofUrs'  Act  the  people  got  the  name  of  being 
lazy  and  slupgish ;  they  Uved  in  hovels,  squalor  and  poTerty^ 
sometimes  mitigatad  by  charitable  collections  sent  from  Glasgow. 
To-day  there  was  probably  no  parish  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
in  w  .'ch  the  agricultural  workers  were  so  weU  housed  and  well- 
to-do.  •  That  prosperity  was  the  result  of  the  people's  own  exer- 
tions under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  Crofters  Act«.  The 
character  of  the  islanders  bad  been  changed.  They  had  bscome 
keen  and  ambitious.  Though  far  from  centra!  schools,  wonderful 
results  were  obtained.  I  hare  before  me.  for  example,  the  names 
liifl-  «7T  °^t^»rty-«iVcl«r83nnen  and  eight  missionariee. 
natives  of  Tiree,  boldiag  ofioe  in  the  churohes  in  Scotland  at 
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^.nJ,!^    f  i*      u^  ™1^'^'*  graduates,  seventeen  Boarf  School 
teachers    forty  ship  officers,  including  twenty-one  shipma^teS 
;dl  in  active  senr.ce.    The  Ust  is  not  exhaustive,  and  d^^.ot 
mclude  names  of  many  men  from  the  Island  who  I'av  e  SievS 
success  m  commerce.      (The  populaUon  is  about  2.(xJ)) 
The  removal  of  the  fear  of  arbitrary  eviction  has  inspired 
the  people  with  greater  spirit,  and  a  stronger  initiative.     Thev 
have  greater  independence  and  a  stronger  incentive  to  work. 

Section  VIII.-EVIDENCE  FROM  OTHER  ENQUIRIES 
Similar  results  were  found  by  the  Rcyal  Commission  (High, 
and.  and  Islands,  1892).    (C.  7681.  1895.)    In  their  Report 
the  Commissioners  with  unanimity  gave  this  testimony  : 

We  deem  it  right  to  place  on  record  the  result  of  our  obserra- 

iaTs?  v':  1"4f  'o  ''""*"  ""'"'"•^  (Seotland)7cri^*6 
[W  &  so  Vic.  c.  29).  Our  inspections  of  land  throuehoufc  thm 
aonntiee  mentioned,  brought  us  into  immediate  prSitfwith 
many  ;">fting  townships,  a.  well  as  with  the  indiviJSTholdS 
of  many  crofters,  and  acoorc]i:„!y  we  derived  materials  for  S 
ment  from  a  very  large  portion  of  the  crofting  area.  Our  opSn 
.s  that,  speaking  generally,  the  Act  has  had  a  beneficialVffiS^nS 
particularly  in  the  following  directions.  In  the  fi«t  SZ'  the 
t.xing  of  a  fair  rent  has,  to  a  large  extent,  removed  from  fhe^ind! 

IT^IZ'^'  '^'^  °'  ^'^^'^  *"«°«  '™°»  th«  S  that  they 
were  made  to  pay  rent  on  their  own  improvements,  or  otherwisJ 
made  o  pay  at  an  excessive  rate  for  soil  ot  a  poor  qiLiUty  I^th^ 
second  place  the  combination  of  a  fair  rent  wSTstSt^S  aecSr  t  J 
of  enure  has  not  only  taken  away  or  allayed  cau^  ofdfs^tent 

iresn    energy.     The  abiding  sense  produced  that  thn  n«rr«o„«,.» 

•mprovementa  whicha  crofter  makesSponhThXgvSinfTee^r 
1  msJTf  i  -rt-n  reasonable  statutory^^onditions.^fcrrie  eithert 
ZTn  tHi)  I*"''^  successor,  will  not  be  taxable  by  the  land- 

vllunllrT^l'^'T'^  """''  '*"^'  '"°^^«^'  ^i"  have  a  moi^ey 

orZZ.i  f      ^  for  compensation  on  renunciation  of  temmcy 

or  removal  from  his  holding,  has  led  to  vigorous  efforts  toiS 

m,.rovernent  by  crofters  in  many  quarter      For  iiSLMT^ 

r  cT;  o1  toirhfn"^'  ^"l™'"'  "^  ^"'»^'"«'  »"d  ^  the  formation 

■,-^!vme  ^TS^  ^  '  M^"'  "^'^  conspicuous  of  all  the  effect, 

n.7t?r  t'  "^°  buildings,  including  both  dwelling-houses 

i  ar^^?«,vl3  ;  """^'^^-l''^  ^T^rot  localities  ^e  fouS 

thiLfveiTn-j^h.'^^nr^  ttiir  "^ '' '''  -''•'• 
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In  their  final  Report  (Cd.  6788,  1912),  the  Cioftere  Com^ 
mission  place  the  following  statement  on  record  :  * 

We  may  be  asked,  io  ooncluaion,  if  we  leave  the  Highland 
crofter  in  a  better  pomtion  than  we  fonnd  him.  We  have  no 
hesitation  m  answering  that  question  in  the  aflBnnative. 

No  doubt  we  did  not  accompUsh  aU  that  was  expected  of  us. 
but  our  powers  under  the  Act.  had  their  limits.    We  had  no  po^ 
for  instance,  to  form  new  holdings,  where  such  might  be  required 
nor  to  thm  congested  distrioto  by  migrating  the  surplus  popiation 
to  new  holdings  elsewhere.  *~F»»wn 

As  regards  enlargement  of  holdings,  our  powers  weiv  also  limited. 
*.nlargements  of  holdings  which  we  were  bound  to  refuse  might  han 
been  granted  if  we  had  the  power  to  make  compensationin  tespeet 
of  material  damage  to  the  letting  value  of  the  remainder  of  a  farm. 
The  redueUons  of  rent  which  we  found  i*.  our  duty  to  make  were 
in  many  cases  substantial.     In  many  instances  the  existing  rent  wu 
to  a  material  extent  placed  on  improvements  made  by  the  tmiant  oc 
his  predecessors  in  the  same  family.     In  fixing  a  fair  rent,  tiw 
value  of  such  improvements  was  excluded  unless  the  landlord  had 
purcha«d  them  or  given  the  tenant  a  fair  equivalent.    In  oaaei 
wliere  the  reduction  was  small  in  amount,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  even  a  small  reduction  is  of  importance  in  a  district  when  th« 
circulation  of  money  is  not  large. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  improvements  calling  for  notice 
have  resulted  from  the  security  of  tenure  which  the  Act  confen 
on  the  crofter.  True,  there  have  been  no  wholesale  olearanoM 
of  townships  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  but  nevertheless  ths 
tenant  from  year  to  year  had  formerly  no  security  of  tenure  and 
no  legal  right  to  compensation  for  permanent  improvements. 
Consequently  the  improvement*  on  many  estates  were  few  is 
number  and  of  a  minor  character.  The  Crofters  Act  changed  sU 
that,  and  as  a  result  the  black  hovels  in  which  too  many  of  the 
jwople  hved  are  now  passing  away,  and  have  been  largely  rephuml 
by  smart,  tidy  cottages  that  would  do  credit  to  any  part  of  the 
country.  "^  "^ 

Anyone  acquainted  with  the  housing  conditions  in  the  rural 
distncta  of  the  West  Coast  and  Islands  twenty-five  to  thirty  yean 
ago.  and  who  revisited  these  districts  to-day,  could  soaroelv 
realise  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place.  But  let  it  not  be 
^  supposed  that  these  improvements  are  effected  from  the  produce 
of  the  crofts.  The  crofter  sends  his  sons  and  daughters  to  tht 
large  cities  of  the  south  and  to  the  Colonie*.  and  if  they  isomer 
there  they  are  mindful  of,  and  dutiful  to,  their  parents  at  hoB» 
They  are  the  source  from  which  the  money  now  invested  in  stone 
and  lime  comes,  for  they  desire  to  see  their  parents  enjoy  gnatir 
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oomforta,  and  they  know  that  so  long  aa  the  atatatorr  oonditknt 
are  observed  thoir  parents  cannot  be  removed. 

An  improvement  has  alao  taken  place  in  many  diatricta  in  the 
methoda  of  cultivation,  bat  there  ia  much  atiU  to  be  deeiied  ia 
tliat  respect.  One  circumatanoe  which  forma  »  deterrent  to 
improved  cultivation  ia  the  ayatem  of  promiacnooa  gradnff  of 
atock  over  the  arable  land  of  the  township  during  the  w^ter 
seaflon.  Thia  system  prevents  the  crofter  from  aowing  eraaa  aeeda 
to  advantage  and  cultivating  hia  bokllng  Mooiding  to  the  mlM 
of  good  hosbandzy. 


'*! 


CHAPTfiK  VIII. 
THE  SMALL  LANDHOLDERS  ACT,  1911. 
Section  I.— GENERAL 

This  Act  applies  to  small  holdings  in  Scotland  -  ie    to  all 
agricultural  holdings  of  a  rent  not  exceeding  £50  withoiit  limit 
to  extent,  or  not  exceeding  50  acres  without  limit  to  rent 
In  ite  mam  prov^ions  it  is  a  codification  and  extension  of  the 
Crofters  Acts     The  holdings  to  be  included  under  it  are: 
(1)  Crofters  holdings  under  the  Act  of  1886,  i.e..  Crofts  in 
certain  Highland  counties  which  in  1886  were  let  from  year 
to  year  at  a  rent  not  exceeding  £30 ;  (2)  Small  holdings  any. 
where  m  Scotland  other  than  crofts,  whether  let  upon  lease  or 
by  the  year  where  the  tenant  has  provided  or  paid  for  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  and  other  per- 
manent    improvemente :    (3)    similar    holdings    where    the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  and  other    per- 
manent  improvements  have  been  provided  by  the  landlord- 
and  (4)  new  holdings  constituted  under  the  Act,  either  by 
voluntary  agreement  with  the  proprietor  or  by  compulsory 
order  by  the  Land  Court.    The  tenants  of  Class  (1),  (2)  and 
(4)  are  called  under  the  Act  "Landholders"  in  place  of 
Crofter       Class    (3)    are    known    as    "  Statutor^  Small 
Tenants.      Class  (1)   become   "Landholders"  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Act  as  do  also  the  tenants  of  Class  (2). 
where  the  tenancy  is  a  yearly  one  ;  while  the  leaseholders 
under  Class  (2)  become  "Landholders"  on  the  expiry  of 
their  Lease,  and  the  tenants  of  Class  (4)  from  the  date  of 
registration  as  new  holders.    The  Statutory  Small  Tenant 
embraced  m  Class  (3)  is  to  be  determined  by  rent  and  acreage 
as  above  mentioned  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Act, 
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and  after  that  the  holding  of  a  Statutory  Small  Tenant  can- 
not  be  merged  m  or  amaljiamated  with  any  other  holding 
A  person  who  becomes  a  yearly  tenant  or  leaseholder  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Act  (except  in  the  case  of  the 
ronstitutmn  of  a  new  holding  under  the  Act)  does  not  become 
a  landholder  unless  where  the  landlord  agrees  that  the  tenant 
should  apply  to  the  Land  Court  to  be  registered  as  a  new 
holder.     The  Land  Court  created  under  the  Act  fixes  a  fair 
ro,.t    or  the  «'  Landholder,"  and  an  equitable  rent  for  the 
•  >  atutory  Small  Tenant."    Subject  to  certain  conditions 
Mich  as  punctual  payment  of  rent,  etc.,  both  are  given  what 
1^  popularly  known  as  "  fixity  of  tenure." 

The  essential  difference  between  the  landholder  and  the 
stautory  small  tenant  is.  that  whereas  the  landholder  has  to 
make  all  his  own  repairs,  the  rent  of  the  land  being  fixed  on 
that  basis    the  statutory  small  tenant    is    entitled  to  have 
proper  and  necessary  repairs  made  by  the  proprietor,  failing 
which  ne  can  apply  to  the  Land  Court  to  be  declared  a  land- 
holder.    Where  a  statutory    small    tenant  makes  such  an 
application   and  the  proprietor  is  not  agreeable  to  have  him 
declared  a  landholder,  the  Land  Court^will  usually  s^Jfy 
a  period  withm  which  the  proper  and  necessary  repairs  should 
.InlMj'      ^^u"-  '\^^  con^P'etion  the  tenant  will  become 
a  landholder  and  be  m  the  position  to  make  the  repairs  himself, 
hxcept  where  the  landlord  satisfies  the  Land  Court  that  there 
•s  reasonable  ground  of  objection  to  a  statutory  small  tenant, 
the  tenant  is  entitled  to  a  renewal  of  his  tenancy ;  and  failin<r 

the  Court  to  fix  an  equitable  rent  or  the  period  for  which  the 
tonancy  is  to  be  renewed. 

f.rn!^'".flr"':'r'^  ^^^  ^^^  landholder  has  simply  a  yearly 
tprm  with  the  right  of  renewal  at  his  option.  He  may  Z 
away  any  year.     The  statutory  smaU  tenant  may  be  bound 

and  ("irj'      ""KrT  *^**  °^*^  ^^  *g^^d  "PO'^  ^hich  the 

nTho  n        ""^^  ^^^  reasonable  ;  (2)  the  landholder's  rent. 

■  the  ordinary  case,  is  subject  to  revision  every  seven  years  • 

ho  statutory  small  tenant's  rent  only  at  the^exp^ry  of  Se 

agreed-upon  term ;  and  (3)  the  rent  is ''  a  fair  rent '^for  the 
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I^nant'*^"'   "*°  equitable  rent"  for  the  statutory  small 

i"  filing  these  rents  the  Court  has  regard  to  a  fair  return 
for  his  Ubour  to  the  tenant,  as  well  as  to  the  rent  which  the 
boldmfr  would  command  in  the  open  market 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  the  landholder 
whe  her  he  is  an  existing  holder  or  a  new  one.  the  rent  is  fo^ 
the  land  alone  ;  thus  a  rent  of  £50  represents  a  larger  holdin^r 
than  It  would  if  ,t  covered  buildinjrs  and  improvements  " 

It  is  open  to  all  parties  to  contract  for  a  lease  outside  the  Act 
but  If  this  is  done  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Land  Court' 
ft  tenant  so  holding  does  not  secure  fixity  of  tenure. 

Section  II.-SMALL  HOLDINGS  UNDER  THE  SMALL  LAND- 
HOLDERS (SCOTLAND)  ACT,  1911. 

Under  the  Small  Landholders  (Scotland)  Act,  1911  a 
Board  of  Agnculture  for  Scotland  was  set  up.  One  of 'its 
mam  purposes  was  the  constitution  of  new  landholders'  hold- 
ings,  the    enlargement    of    landholders'    holdings,   and  the 

For  these  purposes,  among  others,  the  Board  has  an  annual 
mcome  o  about  £20G,(X)0.  The  Board  commenced  work  as 
from  1st  Apnl  1912,  and  for  the  period  between  then  and  Slst 
December,  1913  4  744  persons  applied  for  new  holdings,  and 
6,6SS  tenants  asked  for  enlargement  of  their  existing  holdings, 
njakmg  a  total  of  8,132.    The  majority  of  the  applicatioS 

lolclT  '^'  ^f  ^"^  '"^'^^«-  Applications  for  new 
holdrngs  were  from  Inverness,  1.193;  Ross  and  Cromarty. 
1,014  ;  Ar^U,  739  ;  Caithness,  244  ;  Sutherland.  197  ;  Shetland 
17^  KT  r  ^^.^^P*l°^  «^  Lanarkshire,  where  the  number  was 
178.  the  apphcations  from  each  of  the  other  counties  of  Scothind 
were  under  100  m  number.  For  enlargements  of  holdings 
tbexe  were  apphcations  from  Inverness.  997 ;  Shetland,  557 ; 
Sutherland,  384 ;  Argyll,  290 ;  Caithness,  248. 
I  rem  the  period  from  Ist  April,  1912,  to  3l8t  December, 
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1912,  over  500  persons  asked  for  holdings  under  10  acres  in 
oxtent,  and  about  the  same  number  for  areas  between  10  and 
L'i  acres ;  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  desired  holdings  of 
over  25  acres.    Many  stated  no  area  at  all. 

The  Board  report  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  application* 
were  from  men  of  good  character,  with  adequate  experience  of 
the  working  of  land  and  the  management  of  stock.  Many  of 
them  were  farm  servants  who  had  saved  enough  money  to 
justify  them  in  applying  for  holdings.  Of  the  totel  of  3,370 
applicants  till  December,  1912,  46  stated  their  capital  to  be 
wvor  £G00 ;  78,  between  £400  and  £600 ;  97,  £300  to  £400  • 
l'J(3.  £200  to  £300 ;  509,  £100  to  £200 ;  and  744,  £50  to  £10o! 
New  holdings  may  be  constituted  in  two  ways:  (1)  by 
voluntary  agreement  between  the  landlord  and  tenant ;  (2)  by 
compulsory  order  of  the  Land  Court. 

By  Section  7  (16)  of  the  Act,  tenants  of  farms  under  leases 
current  at  Whitsunday,  1906,  in  the  counties  of  Argyll,  Inver- 
ness,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Sutherbnd,  Caithness,  Orkney  and 
Shetland;    and  leases  current  at  Whitsunday,  1911,  in  the 
remainder  of  Scotland  cannot  be  disturbed  for  the  purpose  of 
bein-,'  divided  up  into  small  holdings ;    neither  can  farms 
not  exceeding  150  acres,  or  under  £80  in  rent,  be  taken  for 
that  purpose  except  by  agreement;  while  "home"  farms, 
liohcy  or  pleasure  grounds,  woodlands  and  grass  parks,  held 
f(jr  the  purposes  of  a  business  not  primarily  agricultural  or 
])astoraI,  are  also  out  of  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  Act. 
-  The  Board  found  that  a  large  number  of  farms  desired  by 
apphcants  fell  under  one  or  other  of  the  exceptions  above 
specified,  and  they  also  found  that  suitable  land  while  not 
protected  as  above  was  held  under  new  leases  which  would,  if 
they  were  taken  by  the  Board  for  dividing  into  smallholdings, 
fntail  substantial  compensation  being  paid  by  the  Board  to 
the  tenants  in  possession.    As  the  Board  point  out,  the  more 
expensive  the  compensation  in  individual  cases  the  smaller 
the  number  of  persons  whose  applications  could  be  satisfied 
;'ut  of  their  limited  funds.  •  In  addition,  while  the  Board  were 
la  process  of  making  inquiries  respecting  farms,  these  have, 
in  some  cases,  been  let  by  the  owners  on  new  leases,  and  in 
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certain  of  these  cases  it  is  not  clear  that  this  wa*  nnf  A^r.^  t    ^l 
purpose  of  frustrating  the  operation  of  the  rt'^''*^* 

"  tx^  r '^  ^?  -^^  atd^'ferc 

inonts     in  addition,  other  applications  were  under  nerrotiation 
Il^fnewTrr^  fact   however,  up  to  Decern  Jrmaonb; 
I  0  new   holdings  and  98  enlargements  had  been  actuauJ 

full  Privilege/of  TX  of  ten   re  ani  Jr'"""''^^^^  '^^  '^ 

known,  and  the  people   unZM  f      [    '■'  "'"^  ^'""''^  ^'^  ««" 

demand  from  llicm  °  "ucreaiuiig  .„d  .t«Ki, 

H,.^'''*!f  '°""?i  "'."'"«'"'>"  "■'■so  Lowland  counties  that 

In  some  cases  the  applicants  liave  been  interviews!  .„J 
cxammed  with  regard  to  their  practiea    know  edict  the 

com^^d  aL^  """'/"V"  *J''  <»P'""  "W'^''  "'"'  could 
ii?  „T  ■■  .  ^'"^  *'°S«  has  been  reached,  nothinfffurther 
.n  many  instances  had  been  done  to  supply  the  smallholj^™ 

p^fic^\3.-rd%.^j-':rarnrJ 
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In  some  cases  the  land  desired  by  the  applicants  was  held 
under  existing  leases  or  else  the  sitting  tenant  was  desirous 
of  renewing  his  lease.  Clearly  (except  in  cases  of  "  led " 
farms,  etc.)  the  first  desire  is  to  make  new  smallholdings  on 
farms  where  the  sitting  tenant  is  not  renewing  his  lease 

As  already  stated  new  holdings  can  only  be  created  either 
bvvoluntary  agreement  with  the  proprietor  or  by  compulsory 
..rder  by  the  Land  Court.  It  is  not  competent  for  a  person 
.Jes.rmg  a  holding  (if  the  proprietor  does  not  agree)  to^pplv 
h.msolf  to  the  Land  Court ;  he  must  make  application  to 
he  Board  of  Agriculture,  who,  in  turn,  if  satisfied,  brin<» 
the  matter  before  the  Land  Court.  An  appUcant  for  a  hold" 
ing  IS  therefore  practically  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Board 
of  Ain-iculture,  which  body  (through  pressure  of  work,  etc  ) 
inay  not  be  able  to  deal  with  the  matter  for  some 
wnif , 

In  other  cases  there  are  many  men  with  practical  knowled.»e 
and  with  all  necessary  qualifications    for  success  as  smaU- 
holders  whose  applications  cannot  be  entertained  by  the 
Board  on  account  of  the  want  of  capital  of  the  applicants 
for  the  purpose  of  stocking  and  working  holdings ;   and  it  is 
pointed  out  by  many  people  that,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
8  roam  of  emigration,  the  poor,  but  otherwise  suitable  applicant 
hould  be  enabled  to  take  a  new  holding  with  the  a^istance 
{^hore  necessary)  of  loans  for  stock,  etc.,  advanced  by  credit 
oraamsations,  the  setting  up  of  which  is  so  important  that 
m    al  assistance  should  be  given,  if  necessary,  by  the  Govern. 
ment.    More  will  be  said  regarding  this  later  on. 
that  ZTl'f  ^o^er^t  respecting  this  demand,  however,  is 
ha  until  the  c^es  of  apphcants  who  are  adequately  endowed 
«i  h  money  and  experience  have  been  disposed  of,  there  is 
not  so  strong  a  case  for  considering  those  others.    Thou-h 
we  make  this  practical  comment,  in  passing,  we  do  not  consider 
that  It  disposes  of  the  difficulty  and  we  shaU  deal  with  it  in 
the  sortion  on  Agricultural  Credit  facilities  (Chap.  XVI  Sec  V) 
In  their  First  Report  the  Board  state  that .  ^  '^'''*^-  ^> 

oeiore  tbe  Board  leads  them  to  beliere  that  the  limit  to  the  number 
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of  .maUhoIding.  which  oan  be  created  will  be  determined  by  the 
resouroei  of  the  Agricultural  (SootUnd)  Fund."      "'""««  °y  »• 

With  the  sum  at  their  disposal  the  Board  are  more  or  leas 
unable  to  pay  oompenaation  (in  accordance  with  the  provisions 

;^Llih  u^^  ^  ^^-S?"*"  t  ^^^^^  ^^"^  ^™»  ^^'  division  into 
smallholdings.  This  has  the  effect  of  very  substantially 
limiting  the  supply  of  immediately  available  land.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  many  farms  where  sitting  tenants  do 
not  desire  to  renew  leases.  ^ 

We  recognise  the  various  difficulties  involved  in  this  ones, 
tion  of  compensation.  A  main  object  of  the  Act  is  to  swure 
the  creation  and  equipment  of  new  smallholdings  and  to 
devote  to  this  actual  work  as  much  of  the  available  money 
as  possible.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  undesirable  to 
divert  money  to  k  ge  compensation  claims. 

As  the  equipment  of  holdings  (the  provision  of  buildings, 
etc.)  18  a  capital  expenditure,  we  consider  that  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  should  have  increased  financial  resources  at  their 

kT!f  •  I  ^""^  "Jl^^*  be  provided  by  the  issue  of  a  special 
land  stock  redeemable  as  the  loans  are  repaid.  As  reS 
hnancial  assistance  in  stocking,  a  system  of  co-operative  credit 
appears  necessary.  The  State  need  not  find  the  capital  required 
for  this,  but  possibly  such  societies  ^nll  not  be  set  goinir 
without  some  sort  of  assistance  by  the  State  {see  Section  on 
Agricultural  Credit  Facihties). 

Section  III.— THE  LANDHOLDER. 

The  Scottish  Land  Court  which  was  constituted  by  Section  3 
of  the  SmaU  Landholders  (Scotland)  Act,  1911,  entered  on 
Its  duties  on  the  1st  April.  1912.  It  superseded  the  CYofteis 
Commission  which  admmistered  the  Crofters  Acts  from 
2ath  June,  1886,  to  31st  March,  1912 

Under  the  Act  of  1911  the  main  provisions  of  the  Crofters 

Act  app  y  to  the  whole  of  Scotland,  while  the  rent  limit  is 

increased  from  £30  to  £50.  with  the  exception  of  Lewis  so  far 

^rl"  n^,  *"    Cromarty,  where  it  remains  at  £,'30.    The  term 

Crofter     is  superseded  by  the  term  "  Landholder." 
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As  already  indicated  there  are  several  classes  of  penons 
who  may  become  small  holders  under  the  Act :  (1)  Crofters 
holding  at  Ist  April,  1912  (called  "  existing  crofters  ")  •  (2) 
Yearly  tenants  holding  at  that  date  ;  (3)  Tenants  holding  on 
loose  at  that  date ;  (4)  New  holders.  All  existing  croftem 
became  landholders  on  Ist  April,  1912  :  tenants  in  respect  of 
n-^w  holdmgs  become  landholders  from  the  date  of  registra- 
tion of  their  hoi  dings. 

A  tenant  from  year  to  year,  if  the  whole  or  tho  greater  part 
of  the  buildings  and  permanent  improvements  have  beea 
provided  by  himself  or  his  predecessors  in  the  same  family 
without  payment  or  fair  consideration  from  the  landlord 
IS  described  as  an  "  Existing  yearly  tenant,"  and  may  at  once' 
b«  registered  as  a  landholder.  A  tenant  on  lease  on  the 
.sune  condition  is  described  as  a  "  Qualified  Leaseholder  " 
and  may  be  registered  as  a  landholder  on  the  termination  of 
his  lease. 

Wiiore  the  landlord  has  provided  the  whole  or  the 
proater  part  of  the  buildings  and  permanent  improve- 
ments a  yearly  tenant  or  a  tenant  on  lease  cannot  become 
a  landholder,  but  he  becomes  instead  a  "Statutory  Small 
Tenant.  "^ 

The  chief  advantages  to  a  landholder  are  that  fixity  of  tenure 
and  fair  rent  are  ensured,  provided  he  pays  his  rent  at  the 
t.rms  when  it  is  due ;  that  he  does  not  become  bankrupt  • 
that  he  docs  not  attempt  to  assign  his  holding  or  to  sub-let 
a  part  of  it  (subject  to  his  right  to  assign  with  the  consent 
(u  the  Land  Court  where  he  is  unable  to  work  his  holding 
hrouKh  ilbess,  old  age  or  infirmity) ;  that  he  does  not  cease 
to  cultivate  It,  and  does  not  cause  persistent  dilapidation  to 
tie  buildings  or  deterioration  to  the  soil.    He  must  not  per- 
sistently  break  any  legal  written  agreement  made  with  the 
landlord  or  obstruct  the  landlord  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights 
such  as  quarrjnng,  etc.    He  must  not  open  a  public-house* 
on  the  holding  without  the  landlord's  consent.*  If  he  breaks 
any  of  these  conditions  he  may  be  removed  from  his  holding 
He  may   however,  have  a  shop  on  his  holding  or  carry  on 
another  business,  such,  for  example,  as  a  joiner,  mason,  etc  , 
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He  may  use  his  holdinj?  for  carryin??  on  some  subsidiarr 
occupation  ;  he  may  let  his  houae  to  holiday  visitors  ;  and  the 
term     cultivate     is  taken  in  a  wide  sense  so  as  to  include  the 
use  of  a  holding  for  gardening,  the  keeping  of  Uve  stock 
poultry  or  bees,  and  the  growth  of  fniit,  vegetables,  etc. 

«„  f  I?""'''  ^'''"!  ^'"^  f^''^"  "^^^  ^"^  registered  in  respect  of 
one  holding  ;  and  no  person  can  be  registered  as  a  new  holder 
m  respect  of  land  belonging  to  more  than  one  landlord,  or  in 
respect  of  more  than  one  holding. 

The  landlord  may  resume  the  holding  or  part  of  it  into  hi. 
own  hands  when  the  Land  Court  is  satisfied  that  he  desire, 
to  .10  so  for  some  reasonable  purpose.  In  this  case  he  ia  to 
make  compensation  to  the  landholder  either  by  letting  to 
hira  other  land  of  equivalent  value  in  the  neighbourhood  or 

^ Zj'^'aV^ I^^'t  S'y  P*^''"''^*^  °^  "^^""^y  0'  otherwise 
as  the  Land  Court  shall  determine. 

Subject,  however,  to  these  conditions,  the  landholder  haa 
a  secure  tenure.  He.  on  the  other  hand,  may  at  any  temi 
of  Whitsunday  or  Martinmas  give  up  his  holding  at  a  year'i 

hrsf?n,ii  T'; ^r^- '"' ^°'^'"s ^y  '^"J *o » "'^^^r of 

r         T   r:  ^''^'^}''  ^'^^  intestate  it  descends  to  his  heir-at- 

wnrl  ,V„  1  n""\'""'*''  "'^  ^"^'  ""'  infirmity,  he  is  unable  to 
«ork  his  holding  he  may  apply  to  the  Land  Court  for  leave  to 
assign  It  to  a  member  of  his  family. 

On  giving  up  or  being  removed  from  his  holding  the  land- 
sutablp'tn  h"'."  .^"M^ensation  for  permanent  improvements 
suitable  to  the  holding  executed  or  paid  for  by  himself  or  his 
predecessors  in  the  same  familv,  provided  he  was  under  no 
^nttcn  obligation  to  the  landlord  to  make  these  improvemente. 
Permanent  improvements  consist  of  dwelling-houses,  farm 

cleaZ  H '°'^ "'  ^^''  f '"'°''  """^  ""^  ^«"^«'  ^««P  trenching, 
c  earing  the  ground,  planting  trees,  making  piers  or  landS 

holdmgs  to  the  public  road  or  the  seashore,  and  aU  other 
improvements  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Land  Court  add 
to  the  value  of  the  holding  to  an  incoming  tenant 
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If  a  holding  which  has  been  held  by  a  landholder  falls  vacant 
the  landlord  cannot,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  let 
It  otherwue  than  to  a  neighbouring  landholder  for  the  enlar-'e- 
ment  of  hu  holding,  or  to  a  new  holder.    This  prevents  The 
absorption  of  smallholdings  in  large  farms. 

.  '^n"  ?°^  ,"i*^i°,?''®'*  *"'  ^''^'■^^  ^y  agreement  between 
landlord  and  landholder.  Either  party  may,  however,  apniv 
to  the  Land  Court  to  fix  a  rent ;  and  the  Court  after  heann^' 
the  parties  and  takmg  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  will  determine  the  fair  rent.  A  rent  fixed  by  agree- 
ment  between  the  landlord  and  landholder  for  a  period  of  years 
cannot  be  altered  by  the  Land  Court  during  that  period 
except  with  the  consent  of  both  parties,  and  a  rent  fixed  by 
the  Land  Court  cannot  be  revised  for  ft  period  of  seven  years 
except  by  mutual  agreement.  ' 

Section  IV.— THE  STATUTORY  SMALL  TENANT. 

"Statutory  Small  Tenant "  is  (as  already  indicated)  the  term 
applied  to  a  tenant  of  a  smallholding  within  the  above  specifio.! 
hm.t  whether  upon  lease  or  by  the  year,  in  possession  on  1st 
April,  1912,  where  the  hindlord  has  provided  or  paid  for  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  and  permanent 
improvements.  He  resembles  the  landholder  b  having 
security  of  tenure  and  judicial  rent,  but  there  are  important 

1.  On  the  termination  of  the  existing  tenancy,  the  tenant 
13  entitled,  generally  speaking,  to  a  renewal  of  it.  Should  the 
laiuUord  and  he  fail  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  rent  or 
period  of  tenancy,  either  of  them  may  apply  to  the  Land  Court 
to  fix  a  rent  for  a  period  of  years.  This  is  to  be  "  an  equitable 
rent  for  the  holding  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  as 
a  willmg  lessor  and  a  willing  lessee."  The  onus  is  on  the 
^na  ord  to  mamtain  the  buildings  and  permanent  improve- 
ments;  whereas  m  the  case  of  the  landholder  the  landlord  is 
ireod  from  this  obligation. 

1'.  The  tenant  may  be  refused  a  renewal  of  his  tenancv  at 
tHe  end  of  the  period,  if  the  Und  Court  find  that  the  landlord 
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!i'io.'^°*^^*  ^J*^^  ^^  °^i«<'*io«»  to  Iiiiri.    Thus  his  secnritr 
w  not  so  great  as  the  landhold.----  Auusnissecuntj 

period^'  cannot  give  up  his  holding  except  at  the  end  of  the 
hoWin^'  '*'^''*  ""^^^  compulsorily  an  enlargement  of  hi. 
fn^S"^  ^'^^^  ^*"  ^'"Pensation  for  improvements  is  subiect 

On  the  whole,  the  Statutory  Small  Tenant  occunie.  . 

a7d'"th"at':r:S  '^IV'^'r^^  'Xt^CJ'i 
ana  tnat  of  the  landholder.    But  if  the  landInr/1  f«;i-  *« 

f^^t^^eZ^Ti^K,'''  ^"^^^  andt^t'i^;!^ 

the  hold  n.   ff  *^«  ^cultivation  and  reasonable  equipment 

<    the  holding,  then  the  Statutory  Small  Tenant  mly  apply 

A  hoK  ^H  ^  ^r^'^^  ^'"^  *°  ^  »  1-ndholdeT  ^^  ^ 
Tenant  tnL^l!?  ^  ^'.'^.  ^"P^«^  ^^^  »  S^^^^ry  Small 
conint  S^U  P  T^f  ^"  ^"'^'^^^  »^°'<ii^g  ^^hout  the 
han^  o.  L  .  ?"?u  ,?  ""^^  ^  ^«P*  ^  ti»«  landlord's 
cal^;  lA  IJT^^^^^r  ^'  *^  *»  °^dinary  tenant,  but  it 
cannot  be  absorbed  m  a  larger  holding  without  pendssiojS! 

Section  V.-WORK  OF  LAND  COURT 

10U)t i^r^^rf:  ^'  '''  '""'^^  ^"^  ^-*  (^-  7^' 

D^rben'igTsTeTarfix^  '^\''^' .^'S  ^^P""-  >9»2)  to  31.1 
outrun  in  i^vSulT'^J^^^f  .^^-J^-^K  •«<1J.693  -« 

reduction  being  thua  3^t^r  ^1,t       ^'^^  ^«°**  *°  ^'^83.  the 

canc^l^";^!^?"^;  ^ihtir"'"'f,.^  ^•'-«-    Of  thi.  «nB  w. 
1*1*006  of  £iS>7  to  £?2a  ^^*  P"'  '*'^^'  '"^  °«»~«*  ^ 
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We  have  re-valued,  on  the  ezpiiy  of  »  aeptennial  period.  028 
holdings.  The*  extended  to  M67  »cies  MsbteTsiBlO  .r^ 
outrun,  37.644  .ere.  town-hip  P«tuw,^i^^  J;Ji  «SS3 
common  grazing..    The  old  relit.  Tibe^  amSe?  to  ^m 

to  w,^3.  We  made  further  reduction,  in  theM  oaM..  and  fixed 
the  new  Fa.r  Rent,  at  a  total  of  £2,668.  being  .  wdJotton  of  Is 
per  cent,  on  the  Firrt  Fair  Rents.  ^^     nwoouon  ot  18 

JlL^^f  ^/!?o^^  Equitable  Rent,  for  259  holdings  The* 
extended  to  4.419  acre,  arable,  and  4,367  acres  outouTin  indT 

12.9^  t|.  Te  :fd'i;ni^of";irrouriT  S^JS 

for^t\V''S^f!!^^1  ?"?  '"'^*'  particulars  of  the  reductions 
PnwT  Fair  RirtB. 


Countr 


Aberdeen  • 
Argyll 
Banff 
Bute 

Caithness 
KIgin 

Inverness  - 
Kincardine 

C»rkney 

I'erth 

Ko«8  and  Cromarty 

Shetland    - 

iiutherland 


Bent  Reduction 
per  cent 


46-675 
29-712 
35-719 
37-481 

37-608 
67-521 
18182 
40-000 

11-667 
23-776 
30-165 
29-230 
7-650 


Aman  Redaotioa 
per  oent. 


100 
65-332 

78-139 

67-759 

62-500 


62«169 
100 
100 

82-223 


TOTAL 
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County. 


jRent  ReductioD 
per  cent. 


Aberdeen 

Argyll 

Ayr  . 

Ban£F 

Bute 

Caithness 

Dumfries 

Elgin 

Fife 

Forfar 

Inverness  • 

Kincardine 

Kinross 

KiAcudbright 

Lanark 

Midlothian 

Orkney 

Perth 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

Roxburgh 

Shetland 

Stirling 

Wigtown 


Total 


28-206 
26-418 
36-250 
26-279 
32-362 
26-571 
32-474 
35198 
6-742 
26-923 


26-230 
18-605 

8-696 
26-667 
20-455 

1-479 
26-225 
23-498 
29-178 
29-956 
46-154 
10-918 


Rkvalvei>  Rknts. 


County. 


Aigyll 

Caithness 

Inverness 

Orkney 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

Shetland    • 

Sutherland 


Rent  Reduction 
per  cent. 


Total 


14-101 
37-690 

00-571 

14-742 

21-118 

9-018 

17-599 
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Section  VI.-HOW  THE  WORKING  OF  THE  ACT  CAN  BE 
FACILITATED  BY  THE  LANDOWNER. 
In  various  ways  proprietors  sometimes  co-operate  with  the 
Board  of  Agnculture  in  facilitating  smallholdings  schemes, 
rhe  foUowmg  is  from  the  account  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  Land  Court  at  Stronsay,  on  November  24th  1913 
{ScoUman,  25th  November.) :  , 

o  X'*  F*^?®'"'  '°'  *.***  ^*"*  **'  Agriculture,  stated  that  Mr.  G. 
Sutherland  the  proprietor,  had  agrewl  to  the  BoardB  scheme,  and 
had  hiinaelf  adjusted  rente  with  the  tenants.  The  matten  out- 
standing were  the  reguIaUon  of  common  grazings.  the  right  to 
sea  ware,  a  quertion  aa  to  fencing,  and  the  valuation  of  the  build- 
ingsand  the  holdings  of  three  statutory  smaU  tenants  who  were 
to  become  landholders. 

Mr.  A.  Mackintosh,  Sub-Commissioner  for  Small  Holdings,  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  gave  expression  totheir 
appreciation  of  the  way  they  had  been  met  by  Mr.  SutherUnd. 

Ti.  I  '*!?».^r°  *^*'?  '"'"^y  ^  arranging  the  scheme.  Nine  of 
the  landholders  on  the  estate  applied  for  enlargement.,  and  nine 
statuto^  small  tenants  ateo  indicated  that  they  desired  extensions. 
Mr.  SutherUnd  expressed  his  readiness  to  allow  these  statutory 
lenants  to  become  landholders  on  condition  that  they  took  over 
from  him  such  buiklmgs  as  belonged  to  the  estate.  There  were 
four  cotters  on  the  estete  who  had  no  land,  and  Mr.  Sutherland 

fht\^t^aH;'  '^''  "'°^'  ""'  ''•  ^^'^^^  ^^^  '- 
Mr.  Peter  Brass,  on  behalf  of  the  proprietor,  answering  Lord 
Kennt^y.  said:  I  think  I  may  say,  after  studying  the  Lperti. 
hat  this  seems  hkely  to  work  out  as  an  excellent  schema  and 
that  18  to  a  very  large  extent  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Iand..-rd  has  met  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  because  with  regard  to 
the  stetutory  small  tenants  the  matter  would  otherwise  have  been 
much  more  diflScuIt.  We  hope  this  scheme  wiU  be  an  exampto  to 
many  others  in  the  north.  ^ 

It  was  reported  to  the  Court  that  a  number  of  fair  rent  appUca- 
tions  had  also  been  settled  between  proprietor  and  tenant. 

Section   VII.-EARNINGS   FROM   OTHER   EMPLOYMENTS 
EXCLUDED  FROM  FAIR  RENTS. 
A  further  extract  from  other  proceedinjis  on  the  same  day 
may  be  given  by  way  of  showing  considerations  which  enter 
into  the  fixing  of  fair  rents  : 

*Ir.  Johnston,  on  behalf  of  the  proprietor,  indicated  that  in 
fixing  rents  the  Court  ought  to  teke  into  consideration  the  oppor- 
tunities of  getting  work  other  than  agricultural. 
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WORM  for  doing  outeide  work  I  CMiiiot  «»  "^       """  """  ' 

hoUinft.  near  om°M°  .ort  f»  Z'-.^T  "T''  '""  ™«n 

district  ?  ^  '°'  *  ''^'^"'S  **"<=h  "  in  an  outljing 

row™  Dracox :  Th.  capiu.1  ™l„e  1,  ;err  much  |e« 

work.  "  ''"'*  '^'^  ^'"'^'«°  could  engage  in  outside 

rentT^i::iTelZl  "^  '^^"''^  '^  ^"""^  *°  g>-  *  far  big^r 

many  small  holders  oi^!?  n,  '  ,  "  'r''-  ^  ^""'^  ^"^^  th^* 
work  on  the  road«  and  at  nrl  .  "*"''"'"  °'  »»'^''"  holdings, 
metal.  '    ^  ^*  P'^^""*  ^^"^  5«-  9d-  per  cubic  yaid^f 

4"r?  TS'notan'Xi^t  ^""^  "^"•'*  *"  ^'  *  «^-  "^  »>- 
Take  two  tenmS    T^nK^'^lu^''^^^^^^^ 

holdings  bisTdetach  other  Ono^t  ^''""l  ^°^'"''«"'  ^^^^  h*- 
nothing  but  work  hLc^ftbuMLT/  ''"le  money  and  doe. 
goes  out  and  works  onTll 'roaSs  i  '  f " '"""'  *!!^^'"8  "«  '»-"^^. 
out  to  work  to  pay  less  t  Wsloldiig  V"  "'^^  "^'^  "  «>«-"  go^ 

c.;^.ione„  to  tbi^ux  :i;:&tbiiXd^^i^ 
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Mb.  Johnston  :    I  do  not  aak  th*f     T  ««i„     i 
into  account  the  position  of  th«  KnW*  ?'^  "^  '^°'*  *<»  *«** 

in  the  outl:jing  <iS^l^:':i:l^^l^:^S;,Xl7  '^'  ""'^ 
you  do  with  »  holding  in  the  centre  of  Hojj  ^^^  ""^ 

^^^^^r^rL^'^'  '^'^  -^  «t  the  difficulty  Of 

^.^Mb.  Johnston:    Such  a  man  without  outside  work  couldlSt 

ri.^'^^ouXSTax  ,!IrUr^  """^  '^'^  ^^'  -^  '>^  -•-» 

SecUonVIIL-APPLlCANTS  FOR  SMALLHOLDINGS.  THEIR 
DIFFICULTIES,  ETC. 

Careful  investigation  has  been  mar^n  o,  f^  *i,^ 
.vi..tin.  n..'upS^%*ff,^*^'^V^'°''"^  *^^°^  ^  ^^^^i' 
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wutable  18  somewhat  protracted  and  is  not  of  a  nature  th.* 
w  calculated  to  atimulate  othe«  to  join  the  wS  M 
Many  people  who  say  they  wish  holding  stat^  aT^  Sftt 
practical  prospect  of  obtaining  them  is  ;«  probwt  tS 
they  do  not  make  formal  application.  P^^^'^^^^t^c  that 

iJ^l  ^"^"^  "^  Agriculture  for  Scotland  have  foujd  regard 
mg  the  experience  and  qualifications  of  applicants  for  S' 
t^J^r^f  '  large  proportion  of  the  cases  which  they  ^ 
investigat<-d  were  satisfactory.  ^      * 

- J\-'  *!  «»tirfactoi7  to  record  that  a  laree  Dronortion  «#  ♦fc- 
applicant,  are  men  of  good  character  with^Ljeq^STSUrian^ 
of  the  working  of  land  and  the  management  of  Itock    T^i 
them  are  farm  servants  who  have  savll  enough  money'  tTStif 
them  in  applying  for  holdings."  ^  ^  "*  ^"^J' 

^Zf  \T-  **'''  ^T^  considerable  evidence  to  the  s«ne 
effect.  It  IS  true  that  in  many  cases  ploughmen  and  Z 
servants  m  particular,  have  been  unable  to^^ve  the  canS 
considered  necessary  for  stocking  and  taking  ^p  eveii  aT^ 

to  be  solved  in  connection  with  the  large  extensiofof  the  wE 

hoIdinL  vJi'"  f  '"'^  °^'"  *°  take  possession  of  small- 
to  the^n^hJr  *^^.r'l^''°\°^  *^«*  ^«<^^  does  not  blind  r, 
to  the  other  consideration  that  many  applicants  for  new 
smallholdings,  men  of  experience  who  are  abeady  in  IT 
Bion  of  sufficient  capital,  are  available  and  have  nST^ 
succeeded  m  gaining  holdings.  ^ 

Qutti^n'^of  fn^''^  misund^i^tanding  exists  regarding  the 
question  of  the  financial  assistance  which  mav  be  given  bv 
BmalK,ri  Agriculture  in  connection  with  the  cre^atfond 
r>cSl^;n  P'*^"t^>«  noticed  is  that  loans  fo: 

undt  ft  R  f  f  "7*  ^'  ^"^^"  ^'^'"^  ^^«  "^-'^"^y  provided 
under  the  Board  ;  but  loans  can  h.  .ivon  for  bniidiJis,  roads, 

such  ^clr  '"'^'  ""^^'^^^  occupation  roads  or  other  works. 
Buch  as  dramage  or  water  supply,  or  erecting  or  adapting! 
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dwelling-houae  or  other  buildings,  or  for  any  similar  purpose, 
they  may  provide  such  assistance  by  way  of  loan  or  (except 
ad  regards  dwelling-houses  or  other  buildings)  by  way  of  gift. 
The  point  of  this  latter  distinction  is  that  sometimes  it  is  only 
by  such  expenditure  as  laying  out  a  new  area  for  smallholdings 
(making  the  necessary  roads,  fences,  etc.)  at  the  pubUo  expense, 
that  a  scheme  of  new  holdings  can  be  carried  out.  Further, 
under  Section  9  of  the  Act,  the  Board  may  provide  loans  for 
improving  or  rebuilding  dwelUng-houses  or  other  buildings  of 
Undholders  or  cottars. 

Section    IX.— EVIDENCE    AS    TO    DIFFICULTIES    OF 

APPLICANTS. 

The  following  are  typical  reports  from  various  localitiea 
as  to  the  reasons  why  the  number  of  applicants  for  small 
holdinirs  has  been  small : 

ABEBDEENSHtKK  (S.S.  5).— It  is  not  that  the  small  holdings 
are  not  wanted,  but  the  men  who  would  apply  are  iimorant  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

(S.S.  10).— Some  uncertainty  about  the  mode  of  application 
tor  land  exists  in  the  minds  of  intending  applicants. 

If  once  the  thing  were  set  going  and  one  successful  applicant 
could  be  pomted  to,  it  would  facilitate  the  work.  I  have  a  man 
in  my  employment  who  is  in  want  of  a  croft.  The  one  he  occupies 
at  present  is  4*  acres,  but  he  leaves  it  at  Martinmas  in  consequence 
of  the  insaniUry  condition  of  his  dwelling-house,  but  he  would 
ike  a  bigger  croft.  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  write  to 
the  Boanl  of  Agriculture,  bat  he  said  that  the  old  way  was  the 
best,  so  he  made  a  journey  of  some  thirty  miles  yesterday  to 

look  at  one  of  7J  acres  on  the  estate  of  .     I  believe  they 

have  some  difficulty  in  ezpre«iing  their  ideas  with  the  p«i,  m> 
most  of  their  bargainings  ai«  done  by  word  of  mouth. 

(S.S.S.  7).— The  reason  principaUy  is  simply  because  we  have 

^♦K^rh.  't  ?®°'  '^^?^.  ***''''  8one  abroad.  We  are  now  left 
with  little  but  young  lads  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  ase 

ma^rkeS""^*^^"**  to  be  observed  in  any  of  our  half-year  feeL^ 

Aboyllsiube  (S.S.S.  I5).-There  are  as  yet  no  appUoationa 
whatever  tor  holdings  in  this  district,  the  reason  being  that  aa 
It  18  well  known  the  landlord  is  not  favourable  to  thei7c»ation. 
the  likely  applicants  are  afraid  of  iwtribution  should  they  apply. 
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difficuuf  ^•"■^'^'  """"^^  "   «™-"    on   account   of   the    stock 
4^"'  coul7^  K.""'"^'  '"*"*'  '^PP"^-     -^W  more  would  if 

foSdo'n'l^c'i^tortLrHimU^^^^^  r'^"^  '^PP'-tion 
to  the  nation,  be  attract^  ^  L^^T'  ""'^  '*'"''^'  '^'^'^  P">fit 
offered  by  the  Gover^e^  ""^  ^^  '°°«'  K^^^"*""  term. 

'ri^^''^\V^^:i:':^^^^^^^  ?  *- 1  in  this  district. 

^  they  incur  the  dT.X^LortZ°Z"!f^  ^^^'''''''  '» 
»n>  evicted  from  their  Dre^enrhn..?  '*"'"o'^8  and  thereby 
employment.  ^^°*  ^°"^''  "^  dismissed  from  thei 

and  some  who  want  an  exSion  ofTrCT^lirJ^^^^^^ 
the  sole  reason  for  applicationa  nLu-  "^''^'"gs-  Practically 
these  people  have  nS  cap  Sf  A  utPi^  ^"  j*"'  '°  »  that 
Wher«  there  is  such  an  oSu,  otcI^naM  11  "^"^^  ^ppUcation. 
parish  it  is  only  the  fe^Speider  filhr"  *t  "^^*"  '"  *»•'• 
are   left   that  are   prepared  t^^ai/^!:'  ^^l"**  charact*™  who 

«.i  i:;  SIX-;:  2.'«T.rt?r.-,rcrj- 

Bebwickshike  (S  S  S   901     t  1  . 

locality  that  it  is  no  at  atteimL^t^T  '^''*  \'  "  '^"°«  ^^  t^is 
and  to  do  that  would  min  Z  ZJ^  '*""  f  °  '«^  t^an  100  acres. 

which  few  of  the  falTorkereZ:!"^'^  °'  "^  '^°^°""'  °^  «»Pital 

the  number  from  this  lo  Jt^Tre:*  ""  '°'  *^"  ^'^"°««  °' 

(I)  VVant  of  capital. 
Acf  and*  ''"*'"°*  acquaintance  with  the  powere  of  the 
(3)  The  protraeted  negotiation,  in  connection  with  .chemee. 
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(S.S.  41).— Emigration  has  taken  the  people  away,  especially 
the  young  men.  who  got  quite  weary  with  waiting,  aa  the  Land 
Act  was  so  long  delayed. 

Haddinotohshibb  (S.S.  46).— People  do  not  understand  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  and  do  not  know  how  to  proceed  to  acquire 
a  small  holding.  Before  the  Act  can  be  taken  full  advantage 
of,  something  will  require  to  be  done  to  explain  the  provisions 
in  a  simple  way. 

(S.S.  47).— It  will  take  a  little  time  for  the  Board  to  deal  with 
existing  applications.  When  once  a  real  beginning  is  made  to 
create  these  new  holdings,  especially  if  it  is  done  with  couraf;e 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  the  Board  will  have  their  hands 
full  with  other  applications. 

DrMFBiKssHiKi  (S.S.S.  23).— Men  who  could  manage  land 
leave  for  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries,  where  they  can  find 
remunerative  employment  at  first,  and  gradually,  by  saving, 
work  into  a  holding. 

(S.S.S.  27). — Small  holdings  of  50  acres  or  less  are  of  no  use 
in  the  pastoral  districts  of  Dumfriesshire.  Good  holdings  of  £I(M) 
rental  are  what  are  wanted.  Many  large  farms  could  Iw  divided. 
Local  men  should  fix  rents  and  not  Commissioners,  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  our  district. 

Eloi>'shikx  (S.S.S.  31).— The  number  of  applications  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  is  small  here.  The  reason,  from  what  I 
can  gather,  is  that  people  think  there  would  be  no  redress  for 
their  wants ;  but  when  a  farm  or  oroft  comes  into  the  market 
here,  there  are  a  great  many  after  it. 

(S.S.S.  32). — There  are  a  number  in  this  neighbourhood  who 
are  waiting  to  see  how  those  who  have  applied  will  succeed  before 
putting  in  their  appUcation. 

Inverness-shire  (S.S.S.  34).— There  is  a  large  number  of 
applicants  from  this  district,  and  there  will  be  many  more  if  there 
are  any  signs  of  success  and  encouragement. 

(S.S.S.  37). — The  landless  men  in  this  district  have  been  wanting 
land  for  some  years,  but  so  far  have  not  succeeded.  Similariy, 
men  having  holdings  which  are  too  small,  have  been  pressing  for 
extension,  but  again  they  have  not  got  them. 

KraKcirnBRiOHTSHiRB  (S.S.S.  43).— A  l".rge  number  of  men 
having  left  for  Canada  and  other  countries,  there  are  no  sorplos 
labourers  and  wages  are  good. 
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too  iMur.,  Md  if  thSdiJ^to^^  •  "  "■"  l^**"  >*  <•<* 

his  r.i;s«*°™r^n.'-o°L„«''?  '^^^"^-i 
would  «v.':'x'.s  tr*:  ".'li  "s"  "•'  ,r  •^^.:3i'pte 

-ilMr:^S'o5'.rSn'^'"'"^""°""'»<^"" 
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(S.8.  o6).~R«MOM  for  rauU  nambm  of  appUoatloiM  In  this 

for.  ao  that  fall  work  for  the  .maU  farmer  and  his  fwnilyArith  »t 
lea.u  •  pair  of  horm  ia  Mmu«d.  ^ 

^fflS"-  "*""•,'»"»"  ooming  iato  tb«  market  to  be  taken  and 
offered  in  small  farm,  of  80  aons  upwards  to  120.  then  iSoto  2^ 

w^"^h"  '•'•J'S  ''^'  '''''»  ^°  •xtraragaitlSSngJ  but 
wood  and  iron   buUdings,  there  wouJd   be  many  aMiSioM 
Ploughmen  and  others  «»y  when  they  go  to  Canada  that  th^h^ve 
to  put  up  with  rough  housing  for  yeaJsfand  the^oSL  ^; 
do  It  at  home  were  they  to  get  the  chance.  wuungiy 

RoM-sHiK.  (S.S.  79).  ^In  this  and  surrounding  districts  every 
;L"li*nt'!K'°"*  *r  rP"^  '"  •  .maHholding.     By  "  stStabte^^ 

ipp^oant  ^  Government  to  help  the  po5r  but  fit 

Un!fTr*l"^""???  ^^-^^  81)— The  number  of  applioaUons  for 
land  m  th»  oansh  is  comparatively  smaU-1.400  ILTor  thew 
abouts  ui  the  extent  of  the  Vr^a  appUed  for.    Them^  are  thTi 
s^i^ir/f '""T'^. '*°'^  contiguous  to  the  present  holdings  and 

to'nt^iriL**?'"^  f'  ''*i"°«  *"^  '°°8"  '°'  •»  opportunity 

(S.S.   82).— Many  consider  the   condiUons  attachiwr  to  the 

hS„.  ♦ul'^*  ^°'  ."*"^'°8  (financially)  applicants  for  new 
holdings  with  loans  at  low  interest  spread  over  a  number  of  yesxs. 

a  Ifr;.ttw''~'''''''  fPP"«»*»o'«  »»"ady  made,  in  my  opinion,  are 
a  pretty  fair  number  to  start  with.  It  all  depends  on  how  the 
B  ..rd  do  their  work.     There  is  a  great  mi-giving  on  the  Wt  of 

appli^tio^  '  ''"'^  «^'^  ^^"^  ^^"^  wiU  be  no  lack  of 

noSroTfu'"/^-^;  ^^-1°  *^"  P*'^*'  .mallholder,  know 
holS  Act        '^^*'*^*8'  ***  ^  **«"^«d  from  the  SmaU  Land- 

Arwr/^l"1f  ^'?^-  ^^i— Ignorance  as  to  the  provisions  of  the 
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^MBARToif9mR,._In«biUty    to    proTide    .uitable    tand. 
ouuat  of  ezutuiff  Immo.  ^™' 


CD 


Moouat  of  ezuting  leases. 

n-^^!"''"?'-'""**  <'^-^-  «2).-The  limit  of  the  holdingB  at  80  acre. 

Me  bow  thow  who  have  already  applied  -ucceed.  ^ 

Roflf«L!Jlrr'''"?L'Pr"'**'""  '"'  •'""*  «  Berwickshire  and 
Roxburghshire  have  been  few.  there  in  always  plenty  of  demand 
for  any  smallholdings  that  may  be  to  let.  y  oi  aemanu 

wan  tnoT^"!?  ""!l"  *^'«.««*"l  legislation  is  new  and  not  vet 
weU  known  and  underetood.  It  will  probably  become  familiar 
and  be  more  used  in  time.  r  j  ^  .auinmr 

The  mainstay  of  farming  in  this  district— arable  as  well  as  hill- 
i»  sheep-breedmg.     Stocks  of  half-bred  ewes  are  kept  for  breeding 

L?^    ■  ^.  ^*"'  "i-^'^  '•'  ''^"ni'^-the  unual  practice  of  the 
.mlSS^'ng;.     •"""*  *"  °'  '"°'""^"  *°  ^''«  estabUshnient  of 

toShf;  i?A'"~^"}*  °'  P'^P*^  advertisement:  want  of  capital, 
together  with  perplexity  as  to  the  amount  of  capiul  n«ded 

k^S'^tS^    r''  ''*'°  ^''.■PP'y  *^-    ^'"«  »'"«  «??"«*»  to  the  land.* 
lord,  thinking  he  was  applying  under  the  Act. 

(S.S.S.  73).-The  best  men  will  hardly  apply  or  acquaint  their 

f„^lL°'  ^^'"  '"'•"''""  *^  *PP'y  •"  '^  «f  the  feeling  arouVed 
and  the  consequent  termination  of  their  engagement  by  their 

lltt"-  ,"  ?r»''">^'«g«  «ere  on  the  market  the  dUand 
would  be  astonishing. 

l^^fh"''"""'!'  •^^•!-^-  0') -The  small  number  of  appUcations 
from  this  county  18  the  result  of  failure  to  legislate  earlier.  Such 
apphcations  should  come  from  the  farm  labourer,  but  on  account 
?*T1  "°^  accommodation,  etc.,  this  class  of  worker  has 

h«  h^/lf^T"*?!^  '"?  V'^  P"*  •"  ^«  °"«ht.  with  the  result  that 

i^^}^  *f"*^  **°.'^?^  ^^  '"'"'h  ^  emigrate,  or  to  go  into  the 
towns  and  cities  as  a  labourer. 

(S.S.S.  98).--If  the  information  relating  to  smaUholdings  was 
made  more  widely  known  among  agricultural  labouren,  and  some 
means  adopted  by  which  financial  assistance  could  be  given   to 

HoKn' AcU*      °**'  °*°"'  *^^*°**8®  ''*"^**  ^  **'''«»  °^  *^e  S»°»U 

P.RTHSHIB1  (S.S.S.  99).-The  apathy  among  farm  servants  and 
otbeni  m  this  district  in  applying  for  land  is,  in  the  first  place,  due 
to  their  not  knowing  how  to  set  about  it.  Let  the  Scottish  Board 
«f  Agnoulture  sUrt  to  offer  two  or  three  smallholdings  in  this 
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district,  and  tee  how  many  •pplication.  tbev  wiU  nt  th.n     ti, 
w  no  dearth  of  offeren  for  anv  .n.nii  J^i.     TI.  i^  "**"*    ""•"* 
market,  and  men  ^%Z^Z  Ze  n^i^\lTir"'T  '"*?  '^^ 
but  it  will  take  a  little  tiiefop  th!fm  ♦^  ^  ^'^^  *'»^«  ''^P*. 

«.lve.  iu.tified  i^mJ^^il7iZTS^ 
culture  should  circulamTfann  £?vSu  ^  tl  wh^^*  °'  ^«"- 
to  do  in  each  diatrict.  what  monir  »h.  .  v  '*  ^'''^  proj.o«» 
have,  and  what  a«iUta„t  tbTmight  eJE^T"!  "^""'^  °^  ^*» 
Btmcee.  Thia  should  all  be  m2  7\lr  K^t  !5  «*'*°  «"*"«»• 
«lu.uld  be  informed  what  pnZctiThere  .^^^^  Particular. 

«rnall  p.u.toral  holdinas^    L^^LT^an  !       7*''  !^"'  obuining 
information.  ^  "'  °*"°  *"  •*'"°«  '<>'  thi.  «>rt  of 

autl,„„,ieaTevr™     Cv  ^P?'««<' ""y  n""!  reliable 

posit,„„  are  „ften7he"^t  JAleC  r„  Icel^'aod" j l!^ 
JM'tential   sma  Iholdera  •   thaf    f  K^,    *    woricera  and  the  best 

of  ven-  bad  trade  in  Canll^       *  emigrants  go  (a  period 
effect  in  redudnV^he  S^*  ?  "^P'^'  "'"  ■■"«  »  "'""'«« 

•be  oSX^Z^^^J^T^  "'""''  «'"'<   smallholding,  " 
Act  '^o--aV«te:SJt'=te^»VH-e 
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grounds,  also,  there  is  a  strong  desire  among  farmers  generally 
for  the  benefits  of  fixity  of  tenure  and  fair  rent  that  are 
conferred  under  the  Small  Landholders  Act. 

In  tbiB  connection  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  m  long  mo 
M  1896,  Mr.  Speir,  of  Newton,  aa  Assittant  Ck>mmiMioner  to  the 
Royal  Commiasion  on  Agriculture,  made  a  special  surrey  of  the 
South-Westem  Counties  of  Scotland,  and.  as  a  result,  reported 
that  the  desire  for  a  Land  Court  and  judicial  rents  was  very  much 
on  the  increase.  Mr.  Speir  also  reported  that  »  nculture  needed 
a  readjustment  of  rents  to  prices.  "Everybody  is  of  opinion 
that  nothing  can  rid  agriculture  of  the  millstone  which  hangs 
about  its  neck  so  much  as  a  readjustment  of  rents  in  accordance 
with  the  present  prices.  Many  farmers  say  if  the  rent  is  wrong 
no  amount  of  legislation  in  other  directions  will  make  the  farm 
right."     (C.  7027.  1895). 

4.  The  principle  of  the  Small  Landholders  Act  has  already 
been  more  than  justified.  The  existing  smallholders  have 
got  security  of  tenure  with  the  right  to  have  a  fair  rent  fixed. 
If  the  Act  had  done  no  more  than  this,  it  would  have  been  a 
very  valuable  one. 

Though  the  Small  Landholders  Act,  1911,  has  been  in 
operation  only  a  short  time  25,000  persons  have  secured 
fixity  of  tenure  under  it  and  700  are  in  course  of  getting 
amall  holdings. 

During  the  twenty  years  of  operation  of  the  previous 
Small  Holdings  Act  {i.e.,  that  of  1892)  nothing  more  was 
achieved  than  the  creation  of  twenty-five  small  holdings 
by  one  County  Council  (Ross-shire). 

It  is  not  questioned  throughout  Scotland  that  the  prmciple 
of  the  Small  Landholders  Act  of  191 1  is  right :  namely  the 
provision  of  fixity  of  tenure  and  fair  (not  competitive)  rents. 
Conservatives  even,  who  previously  attacked  this  principle 
before  the  Act  came  into  operation  are  now,  as  a  rule,  attack- 
ing^' the  Act,  not  on  this  question,  but  on  the  fact  that  the 
rate  of  creating  new  smallholdings,  under  its  provisions, 
IS  not  so  rapid  as  it  might  be  :  and  secondly,  that  the  reduction 
of  rents,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  equitable  rent  to  be  paid 
by  the  Statutory  Small  Tenant  has  been  on  too  considerable 
a  scale. 
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T  ^'j?^ij^  regard  to  the  general  machinery  of  the  SnuUI 
LandhoHera  Act,  namely,  a  Land  Court  with  judicial  funetioBS 
and  a  Board  of  Agnculture  with  executive  functiona.  the 
two  bodjr.  :.>emg  quite  distinct,  there  is  general  approval. 

Cnticit  are  directed  mainly  to  the  scope  of  the  Act  in 
the  matt  -f  creating  new  smallholdings.  Undonbtedly 
there  are  _jUior  provisions  in  the  Act  which  do  not  tend  in 
the  direction  of  secunng  that  new  holdings  are  rapidly  made. 
The  special  importance  of  this  is  very  largely  in  regard  to 
stemming  t^he  flow  of  emigration.  There  is  general  agreement 
that  something  more  must  be  done  to  secure  the  more  speedy 
and  the  more  extensive  creation  of  new  smallholdings  Vfe 
do  not  say  this  by  way  of  criticism  of  the  Board  of  AgricuHuw  • 
we  fully  recognise  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labour- 
and  some  of  these  difficulties  wiU  now  be  referred  to  But 
we  are  directmg  attention  to  what  is  regarded  throitfhout 
Scotland  as  an  urgent  matter. 

^^''^'SkT^™^^^  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SMALL   LAND^ 
HOLDERS  ACT  WHICH  REQUIRE  AMENDMENT/ 

The  limitations  in  the  Small  Landholders  Act  handicap  action 
in  a  way  that  is  not  always  realised. 

1.  A  provision  which  entaib  a  long-drawn  out  expensive 
and  laborious  legal  process  is  that  of  Section  7  (11)  of  the 
Act  which  empowers  a  proprietor  or  sitting  tenant  to  go 
past  the  Land  Court  and  apply  to  the  Court  of  Session  for 
an  Arbiter  to  assess  compensation  in  respect  of  land  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  small  holdings. 

This  claim  for  compensation  can  be  in  respect  of  everv 
conceivable  kind  of  loss  which  can  be  alleged  by  the  owner 
or  the  existing  tenant :  not  only  (in  the  case  of  the  owner) 
in  respect  of  actual  loss  of  rent  on  the  land  taken  for  small- 
holdings  but  also  for  loss  of  rent  on  the  remainder  of  the  farm  • 
uf  ^o  for  loss  of  prestige  through  the  proprietor  not  having 
Ins  tenants  so  completely  under  his  control  as  before,  and  aa 
a  resulting  loss  of  capital  value  on  the  assumption  that  the 
estate  would  sell  at  a  smaller  price  because  of  the  tenants 
having  gained  security  of  tenure.    Conjectural  depreciation 
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of  sporting  values  would  also  be  included.  In  regard  onlv  to 
the  alleged  injury  to  the  letting  value  of  the  farm  from  which 
the  land  has  been  taken,  many  smaller  factors  have  to  be 
considered,  such  as  the  condition  of  the  farm  as  re-ards 
cultivation  and  rotation,  the  value  of  the  grass  on  the'land 
taken,  the  excessive  size  of  the  buildings,  the  state  of  the 
fences,  drams,  etc.  There  may  also  be  claims  in  respect  of 
the  landlord's  liability  to  take  over  sheep  stock,  as  LarS 
claims  in  respect  of  acclimatisation  value.  In  the  case  of  the 
tenant  tuere  is  also  room  for  a  variety  of  claims  for  com- 
pensation ;  for  example,  in  respect  of  the  fact  that  the  land 

.n^JH  iT™"  P*"*  "'  ^^'  ^^^'"  "^  ^  ^«»*«^.^'  ««  that  he  is 
entitled  to  away.going  tenants'  rights,  including  compensation 

AcVTr^'^'T'^'n'';"  ^«"«"'tural  Holdmg.  (Scotland) 
Act,  I9()8;  also  for  all  loss  incurred  through  compulsory 
reduction  of  stock,  implements,  etc.  ^     ^ 

We  consHl.r  that  this  ri-zht  of  application  to  the  Court  of 
Session  should  be  abol.shed.  The  Land  Court  should  be  the 
Do<ly  to  a.s.sos8  the  compensation. 

In  assessing  claims  for  compensation  as  regards  losses  to 
the  proprietor,  the  essential  feature  we  consider  is  the  coir! 
panson  o  the  normal  a,ncultural  rent  received  from  the  land 
before  and  aft^r  it  is  taken  for  small  holdings.  If,  in  fact  there 
IS  no  dmiinutHm  in  this  rent  received  in  r.?pect  if  the  a^ea  we 
consider  thM  there  should  be  no  compensation  paTd  except 

L7rZV'  '"'^  "'""'"  ^  ^^^'•^  '"  f«^^  to  be  met  by  the 
landlord  (,■,,.,  m  r.^spect  of  acclimatisation  value,  and  anv 

an  nl  i'"!.?'^^'  r"  '^'  P^'''^""^'^^  '^  the  tenant).  No 
alio  vamv  .bould  be  made  m  resfm-t  of  the  compulsory  aking 
of  the  kad.  n<.r  m  respect  of  sp..rtin..  values.  The  inants' 
nghts  to  cun.fM-nsation  should  of  nmrn-  be  fullv  maintained 
The  obje<.i  u.  view  .s  to  deal  equitably  and  fairlv  with  the 
parties  but  not  to  ,„le  up  (at  the  expense  of  the  State)  huge 
c  ain.  or  hvp<.hetical  K.ses  :  „or  t  J comj^nsate  the  o.S 
tor  the  i.as-uj>jncation  of  the  land. 

2.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Act  givin^  the  Board  of 
Agricyture  power  to  prevent  a  propneto;  from  lelung  a tm 
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which  the  Board  consider  desirable  for  smaU  holdingg  A 
rf  in'^iJ^''"  negotiating  with  the  Board,  is  ap^ntlv 
at  fuU  hl^rty  to  let  the  farm  otherwise,  and  u  the^fS  of 
the  Board  are  very  limited,  they  are  naturally  mTwEl  to 
interfere  when  a  farm  is  once  let.'as  they  are  thenT^  with 

Ttrt^rt.'"'^^  ^^  '"^ '-  --^-*-  -  ^e  "^^ 

One  way  to  obviate  this  difficulty  would  be  that  when  the 
Board  had  prepared  a  preliminary  iheme  (ind.c^tinK  rouVhJv 
what  was  mtended  to  be  done)  fir  small  holdinRs   preferib Iv 

LIZ  It ".'"'•  t  f^' *^-"* was?;t';:^e:^nj 

his  lease,  the  Board  might  have  this  preliminary  8chem« 

STStTe""'  '^  ^'^^^'^'  ^«^  This%7elim!r^ 
scutme  might  be  so  approved  a  year  before  the  expiration 
of  the  exp,nng  lease  so  as  to  allow  the  an-angemonte  ^^ 

n^h  ^  '^  /  ""^  ^  "'^  *^«  *^*"*'  ^^Pi^y  of  the  lease.     DurinJ 

ter^Jr^'  7  "^"^^)  ^»^«  P-P-tor  would  nrbJ 

n    lln      J*"*  the  farm  without  the  sanction  of  the  Court 

o  the  Board,  and  the  duty  would  be  on  the  Board  to  complet^ 

tli.Mr  scheme  within  that  perio«l.     Even  in  the  event  of  th« 

vill  loave  the  proprietor  free  during  the  last  six  months 
to  arruntie  for  letting  the  farm  otherwise. 

■'••  Again    the  hmitations  imposed  by  the  Act  preventin.' 

;'  acqu,3U.on  of  land  on  l.a.se  at  the  parsing  of  the  Ac^ 

I  u..tly   prevent   all   possibility    of   the   Board   acquiring 

U.l  most  dcHired  by  small  holders;  but  on  the  othe    Zi 

do  not  desire  to  create  a  sense  of  ins^^curity  among  farmers 

-.">  are  makmg  a  full  economic  use  of  their  land.     ThbTK 

V  r^ll?  ""I "'  7;^^'^'^'^^  -^>'  ^'-^'y-    There t  ve^/ 

.:   ittin.  tl  "r^""  "^  ^"'"^  '""""^'  '"^"  '^'  «'«^ket  where 
"  >  ttin-  tenant  d^^,  not  w,sh  to  renew.     These  offer  excellent 

-Inln:^^^  "^^  ^-"^"'^-^  without  mt^Jrl^tS 

l5.Ld  oT^f/r  '*Tu  ''^  ^''''*  ^'^•''  •■"  *^«  acqmsition  by  the 
t-ard  of  a  farm  is  the  requirement  of  the  Act  that  negotiation* 
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with  the  proprietor  for  taking  the  farm  must  first  have  failed 
before  the  Board  can  go  to  the  Land  Court  for  a  compulaoiy 
order.  This  coane  of  negotiations  is  binding  on  the  Board  • 
and  the  result  is  that  prolongation  of  these  negotiations  may 
only  be  an  excuse  by  the  agent  of  the  proprietor  so  as  to 
raable  him  to  let  the  farm  otherwise. 

Once  an  area  was  scheduled  for  a  preliminary  scheme  it 
should  be  provided  that  the  land  could  not  be  disposed  of,  even 
for  small  holdings,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Court  or  Board. 

5.  The  inducement  in  practice  is  considerable  for  i»o{nieton 
to  refuse  to  make  smallholdings  by  agreement  and  to  prefer 
rather  to  have  compulsory  orders  made  in  order  to  gain  tke 
benefits  of  the  extensive  claims  to  compensation  which  mm 
be  made  under  the  proviso  to  Section  17  of  the  Act  of  1911. 

6.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  have  no  power  to  compel  a 
proprietor  to  divulge  information  as  to  the  tenure  oi  farm  leases, 
the  size  and  rent,  etc.,  of  farms,  and  they  are  sometimes 
refused  this  information. 

We  consider  the  Board  should  have  power  to  require  infor- 
mation on  these  matters.  It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to 
examine  leases.  A  form  showin}:^  the  nature  of  the  informa- 
tion desired  might  be  issued  to  proprietors  and  the  tilling  in  of 
the  particulars  would  not  be  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

7.  There  are  undoubtedly  dilliculties  created  by  the  fact 
that  proprietors,  who  in  the  past  have  exerted  themselves 
to   maintain   smallholdings  on  their  estates,  are  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  in  comparison  with  proprietors  who  had  only 
lar;,'e  farms.     The  tenants  of  the  former  can  apply  to  the 
Land  Court  for  a  fair  or  equitable  rent,  and  this  fair  or  equit- 
able rent  generally  means  a  reduction  of  from  20  to  .35  per 
cent,  on  the  rents  formerly  paid.     For  tliis  reduction  no  claun 
for  compensation  can  be   made.     On   the   other  hand,  the 
proprietor  who  has  no  small  tenants  on  his  land  is  entitled 
(as  abeady  explained)  to  claun  compensation  in  respect  of 
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every  conceivable  loss  that  can  be  alleped  remilting  from  the 
pohcv  of  placing  new  smallholdera  on  hia  estate.  Thia 
difficulty  IS  especiaUy  prominent  in  locaUties  where  the  geneia! 
average  of  the  farms  is  of  moderate  size  (from  30  to  200  acres) 
and  very  much  in  demand  by  successful  tenants.  In  these 
cases  the  difference  between  the  competitive  rent  and  the 
fair  or  eqmtable  rent  is  large,  and  a  scheme  for  creating  com- 
pulsonly  new  smallholdings  under  the  Act  is  again  faced 
with  the  difficulty  of  the  1p.  .^e  compensation  claimed  under 
the  Act.  It  IS  hold  that  iu  .uis  way  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  operate  unfairly  towards  the  more  deserving  landlord 
who  has  endeavoured  in  the  past  to  maintain  smallholdi.irr, 
us  compared  with  the  propri,jtor  who  has  merged  th(  ;u  nu» 
UTjrv  farms. 


>.  Another  disability  in  the  matter  of  creating  new  small 
lK.I(liii;.rs  is  the  limited  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of 
A-riculture  for  making  advances  for  the  permanent  equipn-^^nt 
"I  n.nv  small  holdings.     A  more  adequate  method  of  finaneing 
;u"  s,Hting  up  of  new  small  holdings  is  essential  if  it  is  desired 
fM  f^c.ure  the  creation  of  anything  like  the  number  that  are 
ii.< oxsary  to  meet  the  existing  d.-riciencv.     It  could  be  met 
'itlur  by  the  better  organisation  of  private  or  co-operative 
rural  fn-dit  societies  or  by  advances  bv  the  State.     But  this 
w.iui.l  not  be  a  productive  economic  expenditure  so  far  as 
It  was  npent  on  extravagant  compensation  claims  and  le-^al 
<".>t.s.    (>te  also  paraf,Taph  11.)  " 

li.  S^vtion  2t^  (2)  of  the  Small  Landholders  Act,  1911.  should 
li*3  altered  so  that  an^•  holder  might  have  the  right,  subject 
t"  tho  permission  of  the  Land  Court,  to  hold  more  than  one 
liolding  or  land  belonging  to  more  than  one  landlord  under  the 
Act   provided  that  the  combined  area  did  not  exceed  60  acrea 
"r  tlH-  combined  rent  £50;  while  regarding  enlarj^^ement  not 
•nly  (xisting  crofters,  but  existing  yearly  tenants,  qualified 
'  i.M-i.oI,Im  and  new  holders,  should  be  allowed  to  obtain 
•    larir.rnents  from  neighbourin;,'  proprietors  in  respect  of  anv 
a\  ..;,al)|«^  land  without  restriction  as  to  distance. 
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10.  As  regarda  Section  27  of  the  Act.  which  provides  special 
treatment  in  respect  of  that  part  of  the  Island  of  Lewis  which 
lies  witlun  the  county  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  there  is  a  demand 
that  this  special  treatment  should  be  applied  more  thoroughly 
and  that  all  land  of  not  less  than  £;}0  rent  should  be  xLda 
available  for  the  creation  of  small  holdings,  notwithstending 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  the  contrary.  This  impUes  an 
amendment  of  Section  7  (16)  so  far  as  that  part  of  Lewis  is 
concerned. 

11.  More  generally,  there  is  the  important  point  already 
referred  to  as  to  lack  of  means  for  the  purpose  of  stocking 
holdings  by  people  otherwise  suitable.    At  present  no  one  is 
considered  eligible  for  a  holding  who  does  not  possess  the 
necessary  means  to  stock  it.    There  are  undoubtedly  many 
people,  especially  young  able-bodied  people,  who  have  not 
the  means  to  satisfy  this  condition  ;  and  there  is  considerable 
demand  on  their  part  that  loan  monies  should  be  provided 
for  their  assistance.     Many  would  like  the  money  to  be 
advanced  by  the  State  ;  others  would  like  to  see  the  necessary 
credit  facihties  provided  by  some  system  of  co-operative 
credit,  whereby  the  responsibility  for  the  advance  in  respect 
of  the  farm  stock  would  be  more  effectively  imposed  upon 
the  individual    who   obtains    it.  than   if   the   mmiey   were 
advanced  directly  by  the  State.    There  are  obvious  objections, 
on  grounds  of  principle,  to  the  State  making  advances  (not 
properly  secured)   for  purposes   of  stocking  holdings ;  but 
there  are  no  objections  to  such  advances  being  arranged 
for  locally  through  the  instrumentality  of  properly-managed 
co-operative  credit  organisations  working  with  capital  provided 
otherwise  than  by  the  State.     It  must  be  realised    that  it 
18  a  irroat  matter  i    the  State  assists  in  the  provision  of  the 
buildings  on  the  holdings. 

fK?f"^  Conservative  candidate  at  least,  for  example,  advocates 
heJnorL  ;;■  ?Tlu'^'^  before  local  co-operative  UnlJ^, 
coldlng^  the  money  should  be  availahle  by  moans  of  a  direct 
Oovenuncnt  grant  at  .  tow  rate  of  interJt.'^^^  hoLTZ 
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advantages  arising  from  thia  money  being  provided  by  thoM 
baak-,"  he  continue,  "but  w  ahoild  not  rSTdeUy  Sf  ciST 
l.slung  our  scheme.  Provision  should  therefore  bo  mie  foTthi^ 
noco^ry  money  at  first  being  obtained  by  dirtx^t  Govenineni 

Tho  subject  is  discussed  further  on  pages  241  to  246. 

11'.  The  present  provisions  imposing  so  much  work  aa 
ro^arda  new  small  holdings  on  the  Commissioner  for  Small 
noKUn^s  should  be  mcxiiHed  so  as  to  make  other  officials 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  available  (if  necessary)  for  this 
work  It  IS  clearly  mipossible  to  avoid  delay  unless  alteration 
IS  made  m  this  respect, 

l.J.  The  exclusion  from  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  any  land  being,  or  forming  part  of,  the  home  farm  of 
ufi  estate  or  of  any  policy  or  park  might  be  modified  in  tho 
s.;nso  of  allowing  an  appeal  to  the  Land  Court  for  the  purpose 
ot  taking  such  land  for  holdings  where  it  appeared  that  the 
=>.nount  of  land  so  attached  was  in  fact  in  excess  of  whaf. 
would  reasonably  or  normally  be  regarded  as  sufficient  f..r 
p.  h  purposes  and  where  it  was  difficult  otherwise  for  small 
oKi.rs  to  1,0  located  elsewhere.  The  point  is  not  lo  infrin-o 
t.V  reasonable  amemty  of  any  person  but  to  provide  "a 
rij.|ans  for  preventing  this  exception  operating  in  an  unreason- 
'ill  Tk  ""';».  A  similar  provision  should  be  made  as  regards 
lan<i  withm  the  boundaries  of  a  burgh. 

14.  Power  should  be  given  to  a  statutory  small  tenant  to 
out  am  an  enlargement  of  his  holding. 

l.->    It  is  clear  that  a  great  deal  oFdelay  occur,  through  tho 

•nah.hty  of  the  present  officials  of  the  Board  of  Auriculturo 

and  of  the  Land  Court  to  deal  with  the  volume  of  work  wS 

amimulates  and  provision  should  be  made  for  devolution  of 

^rk  to    he  localities,  e.g.,  by  district  olKcials  of  the  Board 

.    Vrnculture  and,  as  regards  the  Land  Court,  by  the  develop- 

>Hnt  01  the  system  by  which  one  permanent  number  ol  the 

U  rt  sating  w.th  local  councillors  or  local  a8.ses.sors  might 

..Ma  local  court  exercising  such  powers  as  were  delegated 
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We  are  not  in  favour  of  a  large  increase  in  the  number  (.f 
I^rmanent  officials  attached  to  these  bodies  and,  especially 
as  regard8  the  Land  Court,  we  think  that  one  official  member 
of  that  body  exercising  jurisdiction  in  a  specified  number  of 
counties  and  sitting  in  a  Court  containing  al«o  local  reprewnU- 
tives  would  conduce  to  the  work  being  performed  with  greater 
dispatch.  An  appeal  could  always  be  aUowed  to  the  Court 
as  a  whole  sitting  with  its  official  chairman  and  its  other 
official  members.  The  general  rules  and  principles  to  he 
applied  could  be  determined  thus  by  the  Court  as  a  whole 
and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  that  thev  were 
applied  by  these  other  bodies  sitting  locally.. 

16.  Once  an  applicant  is  accepted  as  suitable  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  he  should  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  a 
holding  within  a  reasonable  time  (say  a  few  months).  It  i^ 
highly  undesirable  that  appUcants  accepted  as  suitable  should 
be  kept  waiting  indefinitely.  If  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
domg  anything  for  them  they  should  be  told  so ;  but  tlus  ia 
a  result  entirely  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  legislation. 

17.  In  an  order  constituting  holdings  the  Land  Court 
should  have  power,  on  reasonable  cause  shown  that  a  suitable 
supply  of  water  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise,  to  detoriiiiiie 
the  conditions  on  which  the  necessary  supply  of  water  shall 
be  obtainable  from  available  sources. 

18.  On  the  application  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  tlie 
Land  Court  should  have  power,  if  satisfied  as  to  the  reasonabh-- 
ness  of  the  appUcation  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  that  addi- 
tional land  for  common  grazing  be  made  available  to  admit 
new  smallholders  and  cottars  to  rights  of  grazing  on  esistiii!,' 
common  pastures. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
TENANTS'  DISABILITY  TO  EQUIP. 

T!  fi:  EXTENSION  OP  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SMALL 
LANDHOLDERS  ACT  TO  LARGE  FARMS. 

Section  I.— THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  TENANT'S 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  HCURirv  of  tenure,  "the  fear  which  haunts  the  enter- 
prising farmer,"  and  varioua  restrictions  and  conditions  in 
U  .is«.s  arc  «,Teat  hindrances  to  the  development  of  agriculture. 
iM.riiH'rly,  nearly  all  agricultural  leases  had  a  nineteen 
\.  irs'  duration,  with  a  break  at  five  or  seven  years.  This 
^'iivp  the  farmer  an  incentive  to  farm  well  during  the  early 
p.irt  of  the  lease,  but  when  he  was  within  a  few  years  of  its 
'  xpiry  he  frequently  starved  the  land  and  took  out  of  it  all 
Ik-  could. 

TlioTo  was  no  compensation  for  any  improvements  made 
iluriiig  the  tenancy.  The  tenant  derived  no  benefit  by  keep- 
in;,'  the  land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  At  the  end  of  the 
lease,  the  landlord  was  in  a  position  to  resume  possession 
witli.iut  paying  the  farmer,  his  tenant,  for  any  increase  in 
the  value  of  houses,  steadings,  fences,  or  drains,  or  for  an 
unproved  state  of  fertiUty  as  a  result  of  manuring  and 
!  ilxmrins  the  land  done  by  the  tenant. 

rhe  Agricultural  Holdings  Acta,  commencing  with  the  Act 
"f  1H8:J,  and  cuhninating  with  the  ConsoUdation  Act  of  1908, 
v>«'r.>  passt'd  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  by  abolishing 
certain  presumptions  and  privileges  which  hitherto  existed 
in  favour  of  the  landlord.  The  general  object  of  these  Acts 
was  to  secure  to  the  tenant  oompensation  for  "  unexhausted 
improvements,"  that  is  to  say,  oompensation  for  the  Uboar 
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IhJ^  i  "h*..  u';;^:^ i/'**' ^t^'^^'  ''-^^'"^ ^he^am, 

ariKOM  nn  .  ,""•'  ^'-''^  ^"  cornp«.rmtion  only 

ar.s .8  ...  the  t.nn.nat.on  of  the  t.M.anrv,  an.l  Lnv  a-Trcnent 
.hu.h^W.,>nve.  the  tenant  of  his  chu.n.  is  declar;! Tt 

UV  fimi  that  the  further  extension  of  thw  principle  of 
«<'n,n„.  ,o  the  tenant  ade.,„ate  value  for  thoTrm  nent 
mprov..m,.nts   which   he    n.ake«   i,   needed   £o     the    dSe 
llZ  n    /"'''""'  f"  '^'  *'"'"'^  ^"''  «'  -->""«  that  ,r  at 

Section    II.-THE    AGRICULTURAL    HOLDINGS    ACTS. 

Thou^rf.  the  Act  of  1908  thus  purported  to  mve  the  tenant 
cornpe„«at.on  for  improvements  as  Ihese  mnv\" M.^Z^ 

>y  agreement  at  the  termination  of  the  tenan.  v  andTiS 
this,  by  arbitration  under  the  Art,  it  vet  permits  th^Undl  Jd 
to  make  an  a<;reement  with  the  tenant  whereby  a  S  of 
componsafon  .s  substituted  for  that  un.ler  the  a7  the 
rn.v.so  bem.  that  such  compensation   "  must  t  tr  and 

easnnable  havmg  regard  to  the  circun.stances  existing  at 
the  .me  of  making  the  a^rreement."  In  practice  hs  sub 
Htituted  scale  of  compensation  is  inserted  frequently  n  the 
tcr>ant  s  lease  at  the  commencement  ot  the  tenancy  and  thi 
.  urj..on  ot  th.  lease  may  be  an,.hin,  from  fivrtTninetl 

decided  that  wSr      f'^  ''  ''''''*'''"'  '^'  ^""^  of  S^^ssion 
tiecid.d  that  when  such  an  ajrreement  is  challenijed  bv  the 

Arb'err  d  ^T'^'  ^"'^  •^"""'^^'^'-  '^  ^  '^^^^y't  the 
cr  te  ion ?«  ft  f  •  ^'"  ^"^''"'"'  ^'"^P'"^'  '»  ^iew  that  the 
a^  Wed  i ,  hrirr  7'^,^-""*t>leness  of  the  agreement 
as  viewed  m  the  light  of  the  circumstances  at  the  time  of 
making,  and  without  regard  to  what  mav  have  hapr^nedrnce 
His  de,Ms,on  may  be  set  aside  by  a  Court  of  Law  and  ind^ 

^TteXSsuch'^  ^"^  ''''  '"^  Arbiter  XuTd'lielrw 
to  ite  Je™  TK  *^*^™^°*  ""less  it  is  unconscionable 
ta  it»  terms.    These  scales  are  largely  resorted  to  in  leases, 
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an<l  in  the  ordinary  case  they  are  inserted  with  the  one  obj<»ct 
of  rrstrictinp  the  tenant's  claim  for  compenRation  within  the 
narrowest  limits.     In  practice  they  have  that  effect,  because 
the  tenant  does  not  rely  on  the  Act  to  jjet  comiM'nsation,  but 
Ukea  it  out  of  the  land  instead.    Speaking  ^ono rally, '  too, 
when  the  tenant  enters  into  the  lease,  he  has  to  take  it  more 
or  h'ss  on  the  terms  dicUted  by  the  landlord  in  this  respect. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  main  reason  for  the  8ul»Htituted 
scale  is  that  the  landlord  wishes  to  n'strict  the  tenant's  claim 
within  as  narrow  a  compaw*  as  possible,  and  the  principle  of 
the  Act,  which  was  to  induce  the  tenant  to  farm  as  well  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  lease  as  in  the  early  part,  is  thereby 
in  a  measure  defeated. 

What  the  tenant  gets  compensation  for  lies  chiefly  in  the 
application  of  manures,  natural  and  artificial,  to  the  lands, 
and  from  the  consumption  of  feeding  stuffs  consumed  <.n 
the  holding   by  cattle,   etc.     These   manures   and  feeding 
stuffs  are  constantly  changing  in  their  composition  and  char- 
acter, and  new  manures  and  feeding  stuffs  are  being  found, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  at  the  commencement  of  a  ninet.cn 
years'  lease  to  frame  a  scale  of  compensation  which  will  be 
fair  and  reasonable  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lease.     In  prac- 
ticp,  the  substituted  scale  generally  provides  compensation 
madequate  but  "  not  unconscionable  "  for  certain  manure 
and  feeding  stuffs,  well  known  at  the  time  when  the  a^ree- 
rneut  is  made,  and  then  follows  a  clause  "  all  others  exhausted 
by  the  first  crop."    A  tenant,  therefore,  who  utilises  the 
manures  and  feeding  stuffs  which  modem  science  and  com- 
merce have  put  at  his  disposal,  finds  that  he  geta  no  compen- 
sation at  all  for  a  great  part  of  the  substances  applied  by 
him  to  the  lands,  but  the  Arbiter  applying  the  Act  may 
not  be  able  to  aay  that  the  substituted  scale  ia  unfair  and 
unreasonable,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  existing 
at  the  time  of  making  the  agreement.     If  the  principle  were 
adopted  that   the  full  respon.sibilitv  of  cultivating  the  lands 
be  placed  on  the  tenant,  then  all  the  provisions  in  the  Act 
which  mterfere  with  his  discretion  in  the  mode  of  cultivation 
and  management  should  be  excised  from  the  Act. 
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Section  III.-A  FEW  EXCERPTS  FROM  FARM  LEASES. 

The  following  are  a  few  excerpts  from  farm  leases  • 

manures  to  cases  where  they  are  in  excew  o   fh^^^^T^ 

n^iof^tt^th^^^^^^^^^ 

in  the  lease  to  mln^e  heavilv  th.^"^  ^'  "'^  ^^"^ation 
jn  his  claim  for  u'n^X^'d  Lfu^e'^^^^^^^  T".'^ 

Dunedin  expressly  reserved  h~  on  In  tt  caL'^^tre 
the  heavy  manuring  obligation  wJs  backed  by  a  JStncdon 
that  no  compensation  was  to  be  given  except  for  t Wcer 

the' tholelalir'and'lJLr^' ^  ^^^^^^'^  -^^  -d  clean 
same  with  solwT  JS^Td  w^R  nt"'^:J°?  '^""^^  "'*'»»'«  th« 
dung  at  the  toUo^Tr^t^t^.'^Z^^'^  ^^P^y^^  or  town's 

crop*  with  at  leaaT^^vemy  o^bicTrT  S  Zl  '^°''  '^P°^*« 
green  crops,  not  potatoes    with  Jli    '  ,'*"° /o' *«""?  and  other 

power  to  uBe.  inaC[  of  2d  flm^lrf^^^  StV^'''*  ^"'  '^^'» 
lent  quantity  of  bone  manure  ^n^  ![°  "  **'"^'  *°  •'q"*^** 

of  soda  bei4  -peluy  eSJ^^nL^^^^^  "'""'«'•  '^*'»f 
of  such  maSesralToie Tan^v^nn.I^'^,.*^^^  '»>•  ««» 

With  the  practice  of  goc^Sd^^K^^^^ 

eXS:r^yZ:^t  ':Z^l  :  •  ^l^ir  -"•^^-^  -nures. 
stipulated  abSve"'     *«  ^'^    b«  applied    m   excess   of   what   is 

NoU,~The  strenuousnesa  of  this  ohii».»:»..  •  .     . 

large  quantity  of  manures  reouirinL  f^  k?  °,-  ?'"'^*"  ^  ^^ 
Sixty.five  cuL  yards  S^d^n^^  .^  *PP''*^  *°  tfa«  ^^' 
applLl  at  tha"rj;S^h:'dungUTno^  ^  7" .IS  ^*°-'  ''^ 
the  obligaUon  is  backed  up  bf  the  furthL  n  ^  °"^»  ^  '"^  T****" 
ment  is  to  be  made  for  any  unexhaS  mfn?,"^  '^*'  °°  P»^' 
have  been  applied  in  excei  of  t  J«  .??  ,  f^"""*  "cept  as  shaU 
applied  in  thL  q^aS  ly^n  to  C^  T T*"'"     *^»~ 

onJfe  &n~F.^-^  ^eru^trnXo^eS 
and  at  the  same  tSle^iiSu^  llS^CUrm^^-  ^"" 
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"And  it  is  hereby  expressly  provided  and  decUted  that  if  the 

hereby  let  after  the  expiration  of  the  foresaid  period  of  nineteen 
years  by  tacUreloaition  or  any  other  manner  withont  a  nVw 
Agreement  reduced  to  writing  or  against  the  pleasure  of  the 

ionf '"'^I  l^nT  '^^  '?  ^'  "^  ^'  *"*^  *^«y  "^^  thereafter  « 
long  M  he  and  .«ey  shall  continue  so  to  possess  the  said  subjects 

the  terms  and  by  the  proportions  before  specified  besides  per- 
forming  or  complying  with  the  whole  of  the  conditions  abSTve 

roir^he^iis:::'^"'  p^^^-^'^^'  *>°^«-''  ^  ^^^  p«>p"«tor  t: 

nni'^i':T^"'^^'  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1908  a  tenant 

to  au  t  i^rl^."'?"  ^'•*"  "^^"^  *°  8et  a  year's  clear  noti« 
to  quit,  otherwise  the  lease  is  renewed  for  a  year  bv  what  is  known 

Ti.T:i  ;^'T.  ''?•  *^"^"*  °"  *»^«  oiher  hLd  req'^ui^T 
g..e  the  landlord  simdar  notice  before  he  conld  leaye.    A  tenant 

he  lease  If  the  landlord  faUed  to  give  the  necessary  noti«  In 
this  particular  case,  the  rent  to  be  charged  is  more  than  wicS 
the  rent  m  the  lease,  and  the  Clause  is^  obviously  unf rir  th^ 
probably  no  Court  of  Law  would  sanction  it.  The^L  of 
the  ClaB^e  is  to  prevent  iacit  relocation  from  applying  T  thJ 
lea^e  and  to  fix  a  stated  rent  for  occupancy  after  threxphiition 
o^  the  lease  until  a  new  bai^ain  is  made."^  A  tena^in  that^UoS 
may  be  expected  to  come  to  the  landloiti's  terms  quicUy.  *^ 

A  Clause  from  a  Lanarkshire  Lease  dated  1898. 

nart'^S'^tK^'J*'*''  **'«,f«°»°*«  bind  themselves  not  to  use  any 
part  of  the  arm  for  the  growing  of  strawberrie.  without  iriviM 
prevjous  notice  in  writing  to  the  landlords,  and  for  any  JJ^uS 
which  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  the  tenants  bind  theSv^ 
to  pay  an  additional  rent  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  ^n^ 

shall  be  payable  along  with  the  rent  before  stipukted  at  the 

Sr~"lr.*\u '•"^^  ^"^  non-payment  aU  a. bStoreprJtid^ 
with  regard  to  the  principal  rent."  reproviaea 


Section    IV.— THE 


FAILURE    OF    THE 
IHOLDINGS  ACTS. 


AGRICULTURAL 


Acta  t^^l  ^'""^  T^^^  ^  *^"  improving  tenant,  the 

follow  n!  ?  *°^^"*f  adequately  cumulative  fertility.  The 
Wlowmg  for  example,  is  an  instance  reported  by  one  of  the 
oest-kiiuwa  farmers  in  Scotland : 
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If! 


«n J  n?^k^i  ^  coMulted  by  a  farmer  who  wa«  approaching  the 
end  of  hi8  lease  and  who  for  famUy  reasons  did  Sot  wishfor  a 
renewal,  as  to  the  most  profitable  coume  to  follow  durinij  thS 
remaining  three  years  of  his  tenancy.  I  went  into  the  mattel 
fully  with  hun  and  the  foUowing  are  the  facts : 

During  the  last  three  years  he  had  purchased  manure  t«  ♦»,. 
value  of  £1  049 14s.  6d..  and  artificial  manure  Sg^^U^  M 
If  he  had  been  leaving  his  farm  at  the  last  termf  he  wou  d  have 
been  entitled  to  compensation  estimated  at  the  usual  sZenti^ 
amounting  to  £222  lis.  8d.  He  has  managed  to  farTwXS 
applied  manures  and  used  feeding  stuffs  on  a  Uberal  scallduSg 
the  whole  currency  of  his  lease,  and  estimated  that  his  c^ 

^r  h«"nL?*.K  "*"^  ^  "Ir'iT*  "  ^«  *''»^*>«Jd  the  stable  mS 
for  the  next  three  years.  If  he  continued  to  manage  as  he  had 
done  for  sixteen  years,  he  would  receive  at  his^goimr  unZ 
he  Agricultural  Holding,  Act,  £222  lis.  8d.  If  heTithheS 
the  stable  manure  he  would  save  the  cost,  viz.,  £1.049  14s   6A 

man.Z^'*  H  '""'''^^^^.^  '^--  ^  "  compensLuo^  for  a^lfi^* 
manures.  He  was  at  hberty  to  take  the  Utter  couree.  and  yS, 
fully  comply  with  the  conditions  of  his  lease.  The  profit^ 
adopting  the  latter  course,  assuming  that  he  was  right  in  hS 
^tiiuate  that  his  crop  would  not  suffer,  would  be  £832  14s.  6d. 

llnmtT  n ^""Z  ^^u"^  '^^  """"  **  compensation  for  cumuUtln^ 
fertihty  ?  If  not,  what  course  would  any  prudent  man  adopt 
m  the  circumstances  stated  ?    Waa  not  the  Agricultural  Holdinn 

th«  l^r"^  Tu'^J^^  ^^^^  °^  encouraging  ffmie«  to  mS 
the  land  in  the  highest  state  of  fertihty  ?  In  the  case  refened 
to,  what  mducement  had  the  tenant  to  do  so  T 

In  addition,  the  course  of  proceedings  under  the  Acts  is 
costly  and  not  free  from  worry,  and  the  tenant,  as  a  rule, 
does  not  mllmgly  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration.  When 
a  farmer,  holding  upon  a  lease,  is  within  two  or  three  years  of 
Its  termination,  he  begins  very  frequently  to  take  what  he  can 
out  of  the  soil,  rather  than  risk  endeavouring  to  recover  com- 
pensation. 

The  result  is  greatly  to  decrease  the  fertility  and 
productivity  of  the  land. 

•  Further,  the  farmer  holding  on  a  lease  who  intends  to  apply 
for  a  renewal  on  the  termination  of  his  present  tenancy  is 
faced  with  another  difficulty.  If  his  farm  is  in  good  heart 
and  ma  high  state  of  cultivation  at  the  end  of  the  lease, 
iie  IS  the  more  likely  to  have  to  compete  with  other  offerers 
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for  a  renewal.  He  may  have  to  pay  a  larger  rent  on  account 
of  the  improvements  he  himself  has  made,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  remain  in  his  farm.  There  are  likely  to  be  others 
who  will  pay  a  higher  rent  for  a  farm  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation. These  men  will  compete  with  the  sitting  tenant, 
and  if  they  secure  the  farm  they  may  (and  sometimes  do) 
rapidly  exhaust  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  give  up  the  farm 
at  a  break  or  at  the  end  of  their  lease.  In  such  a  case,  not 
only  is  the  original  tenant  a  sufferer,  but  the  landlord  is  also 
an  ultimate  loser.  In  any  case  the  practice  is  bad,  in  that 
its  natural  tendency  is  towards  under-development  by  sittin'' 
tenants.  *' 

Another  difficulty  which  the  enterprising  farmer  who 
improves  the  productivity  of  his  farm  has  to  face  at  the 
end  of  his  lease,  is  that  even  if  he  is  not  required  as  a  result 
of  competition  to  pay  an  increased  rent,  his  position  in 
negotiating  for  repairs  to  houses,  or  steadings,  or  fences  with 
the  landlord  is  prejudiced,  because  both  know  that  a  tenant 
can  easily  be  had.  If  he,  following  the  recognised  practice, 
exhausts  the  soil  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his 
lease,  the  landlord  is  willing  to  accept  him  at  the  same,  or 
perhaps  at  even  a  reduced  rent,  as  there  are  no  competitors. 
There  is  an  old  saying  amongst  farmers  which  expresses  the 
matter  succinctly  :  "  Improve  an'  ye  flit :  lat  alane  an'  ye  sit.'* 

Many  farms  in  Scotland  are  held  now  on  year-to-year 
leases.  In  such  cases  the  tenant  will  not  expend  money 
or  labour  in  bringing  the  land  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
It  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  he  would  do  so,  as 
there  is  always  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  that  he  may  have  to 
leave  the  farm  on  some  pretext  or  other.  Draining,  manur- 
ing, fencing,  or  cutting  brackens  are  all  improvements  of  a 
continuing  nature,  giving  a  return  over  a  period  of  years 
on  the  capital  and  labour  expended  in  making  them.  Unless 
the  farmer  is  sure  of  remaining  in  possession,  he  does  not 
execute  these  improvements. 

With  the  exception  of  the  claim  for  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements,  for  damage  by  winged  game 
and  deer,  and   for  compensation  for  disturbance  and   for 
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some  minor  matters,  the  Act  is  only  pennissive.  It  may 
bo  observed  that  the  provisions  with  regard  to  compensation 
tor  disturbance  are  involved,  and  on  this  account,  the  clause 
13  not  of  much  benefit  to  a  tenant  farmer. 

While  the  Act  purports  to  give  freedom  of  cropping,  this  does 
not  apply  to  the  last  year  of  the  lease,  regarding  which  the 
landlord  may  insist  upon  certain  conditions.  In  that  event 
the  tenant  does  not  really  enjoy  freedom  of  croppintr,  as  he 
must  oave  hts  land  in  the  condition  stipulated  for  in  the  lease 
In  order  to  do  so,  a  certain  rotation  of  cropping  must  be  oh- 
srrved,  so  that  in  effect  there  is  no  real  freedom  of  cropping 
during  the  last  five  or  sk  years  of  the  lease. 

Sometimes  onerous  conditions  are  inserted  with  regard  to 
the  up-keep  of  houses  and  fences. 

To  such  an  extent  are  farmers  affected  by  insecurity  of 
tenure,  that  it  is  stated  by  them  all  over  the  country,  that 
If  they  had  security  of  tenure  at  an  equitable  rent,  the  whole 
aspect  of  agriculture  would  be  changed.  Their  enterprise 
would  then  be  more  appropriately  rewarded. 


Section    v.— FAILURE    OF    AGRICULTURAL    HOLDINGS 
ACTS  :    TYPICAL  REPLIES. 

From  a  large  mass  of  evidence  by  agriculturists  in  aU 
parts  of  the  country,  the  following,  from  many  of  the 
best-known  and  most  successful  farmers  in  Scotland  are 
typical  specimens :  * 

Abebdeknshibb  (R.B.  3).-With  Becurity  of  tenure  farmer, 
would  put  more  into  the  land.  They  usually  lime  and  manuw 
we  1  m  the  early  years  of  their  lease,  but  cease  to  do  so  in  the 
latter  years,  thus  reducing  the  yield. 

l»i5;^*„*'Tl^?^?"'  aeourity  of  tenure  no  fanner  can  a£ford  to 
lay  down  what  he  has  no  guarantee  of  taking  out. 

{R.B.  5).— Farmers  here  are  not  safe  to  make  any  permanent 
^provement  either  upon  land  or  houses  with  any  pros^™b^ 
paid  adequately  at  the  end  of  the  lease. 
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{R.B.  12).--Witlu>ut  security  of  tenure  high  fanning  \a  exposed 
to  the  injustice  of  having  to  pay  increased  rent  on  renewing  a 
lease  because  of  the  improTement  brought  about  on  the  farm 
solely  by  the  tenant. 

Aybshibe  (S.S.S.  9).— A  great  dc^l  of  the  land  hero  is  now 
let  on  year-to-year  leases,  ana  no  inducement  id  held  out  to  farm 
well,  for  although  the  farmers  can  claim  for  unexhausted  manures 
and  improvements,  yet  the  claim  is  very  often  very  cosllv  to 
substantiate,  and  a  great  many  prefer  to  harry  the  land  as  much 
as  possible  and  make  no  claim  when  giving  up. 

(S.S.S.  12).— One  great  drawback  to  farming  here  is  the  holdinc 
of  land  from  year-to-year  instead  of  on  a  lease.  It  cannot  be 
reasonably  expected  that  the  men  who  farms  under  this  eyf-iem 
vnll  farm  hia  land  so  well  as  the  man  who  knows,  if  he  treats  the 
land  well  he  has  a  chance  of  some  return  for  his  outlay.  There 
is  always  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  with  the  man  who  only  farais 
from  year-to-year,  and  on  that  account  it  is  rare  to  find  a  farm 
so  held  farmed  so  well  as  where  the  land  is  held  on  lease. 

DcMFEiKS-sraBi  (S.S.S.  25).— When  a  fanner  enters  his  farm  he 
grades  it  up  for  a  course  of  cropping,  say  seven  years,  and  keeps 
It  gomg  five  or  six  years.  After  that  he  tokes  all  out  of  it  he  can, 
and  consequently  starves  it  for  bix  or  seven  years  or  right  on  to' 
the  end  of  his  fifteen  or  nineteen  years'  lease,  or  until  a  new 
bargain  is  made.  The  A.  H.  Acts  were  intended  to  reward  the 
firmer  who  maintained  the  condition  of  his  land  until  the  end 
of  hia  lease,  but  lawjers  and  factors  speedily  checkmated  this 
reward  with  rates  of  compensation  for  manures,  which  only 
reward  the  worst  farmers.  Cumulative  fertility  is  still  ignored, 
and  while  this  continues  no  blame  can  attach  to  farmers  for 
running  out  farms  towards  the  end  of  leases. 

Fixity  of  tenure  and  fair  rent  would  at  once  put  new  life  into 
occupiers  here  ;  we  would  feel  that  come  what  would  neither  lain! 
nor  factor  could  oust  us  from  house  and  home  or  charge  rent  upon 
tiie  improvements  which  the  labour  of  a  lifetime  brought  about. 

KiRKcuDBBiGHTSHiBB  (S.S.S.  44).— A  farm  weU  farmed  and  in 
good  condition  I  have  always  found  miliute  against  the  sitting 
tenant  at  the  end  of  hia  lease.  Many  farmers  in  a  similar  situation 
U>  myeelf  after  having  Uved  some  time  in  a  locality  did  not  wL-'h 
to  have  their  farms  put  on  the  market  over  their  head,  and  though 
the  farms  were  too  highly  rented,  retook  them  in  face  of  the 
landlord's  threat  so  to  do. 

A  well  farmed  farm  here  in  high  condition  is  neariy  almost  sure 
to  let  at  more  money,  being  taken  frequently  by  a  novice  with 
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•nd  throws  thefarm  upor  gets  his  rent  reduce!  by  grumbling 
at  the  poor  state  of  his  holding.  ^^ 

(S.S.S.  40).— There  is  room  for  considerable  improvement  in 
^curing  to  an  improving  tenant  the  value  of  his  unexhausted 
mprovemente.  Hitherto  those  have  not  nearly  got  the  valued 
their  improvement-,  whilst  those  who  reduce  their  farm,  get  mo« 
than  they  deserve.  The  legal  expense  in  appraising  i.  out  of  ,S 
proportion  to  the  work  done. 

KiNCABDiNESHiBK  (R.B.  23.)-In9ecurity  of  tenure  holds  back 
agnculural  development.  Farmers  are  materiallv  affected  by 
insecurity  of  tenure.  This  is  really  at  the  root  of  aU'their^ble? 
and  prevents  them  from  carrying  out  improvements.  ' 

♦.n\?~^''''l  ^^u  ^"""^^  <^-^-  27).-I  consider  insecurity  of 
tenure  to  be  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  development  of  ag^ 

Pebthsuibe  (R.B.  32)— The  farmer  is  affected  by  insecurity 
of  tenure  to  the  extent  to  which  he  has  made  his  fa™XiS,te 

8.derable  part  of  this  value  to  be  due  to  his  continued  g^  fanning 
or  other  improvements  for  which  the  present  statStes  give  nS 
remedy  owing  to  the  landlords'  counterclaims  and  the  unce^ 
tamty  of  the  results  of  a  claim  with  its  attendant  expe,^! 

It  is  not  BO  much  that  the  rent  might  be,  or  oftenis  raised  to 
a  sitting  tenant,  but  at  the  end  of  hislease  thereTmo™  SS^lty 
^  J  nrT"^  '\  °°  advantageous  terms,  because  if  a  farm  is  J 
S  t^.e  TanJii!?  T^  he^^  there  are  plenty  of  people  after  it. 
*U    nL  f.n^;?  ^""''"'"^  ^^^^  "  °°'  particular  whether  the 

sitting  tenant  remains  or  not.  and  will  not  give  him  much  in  th« 
way  of  repairs  to  buildings  or  fences,  still  llss  new  ones  o?^g  vJ 
hull  any  reduction  of  his  rent,  although  the  present  market  vflue 

nlrd  "^V>S^  ^  ^""^  '"'''I'y  *°  '^^  *«"*'»*'  »°d  not  to  the 

TI?.™  n  .u  '*™  ',"  ^^  ^"^^  *°^  ™n  o«t.  it  "  the  reverse. 

mere  are  no  other  applicanta.  and  the  landlord  is  glad  to  keep 

the  sittmg  tenant  on  any  terms.  ^  ^ 

an^^nZ"''?"'''^  ^^•?-  ^^)— "  *  ^*™«^  ""^ke-  improvement. 
fl?.n  m  ^"^  "P*^^'  **  ♦'^'»  ^"''"o"  «^«»  b«  geta  better  price. 
t  at  h«  iiT  P'-«S«ri^«  neighbours.  The  impreSion  gets  ab^ 
that  he  IS  domg  weU.  and  at  the  end  of  the  usual  five  years  bieak 

^nf  TH.  '"t  ^  'T"'^  ^'  ™*-^  "P*"'*  *  demand  for  a  higher 
f^Jmers  IL  1  f  °^  '"^"''"  discourages  development.  The 
Sre  buHt^r  g;ve  e,,p^  „  ^  their  desire  for  security  of 
tenure,  but  It  IS  we  1  known  that  it  is  much  desired,  and  that  it 
would  give  a  great  incentive  to  improved  farming  "  "»»  » 
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Stibunoshtbi  (8.S.S.  97).~To  pat  agricolttire  on  »  .onnd 
footing  the  pnmaiy  thing  u  to  give  th«  tenant*  absolute  security 
of  tenure.  ^ 

(S.S.S.  98).-The  greatest  drawback  to  prosperons  farming  is 
li!  7«      K  5"*^  °u  **°"^  *"**  ••"""^^^  'o'  improvements.     There 

holders  could  be  assured  of  a  reasonable  prospect  of  benefiting  by 
any  such  unprovements.  At  present  there  is  no  inducement  for 
tenants  on  short  leases  to  spend  capital  on  their  farms,  as  the 
chances  are  that  the  value  of  such  would  be  filched  from  them  in 
the  form  of  increase  rents,  or  dispossession  in  favour  of  some  other 
tenants  immediately  on  the  expiry  of  their  lease. 

.U^^^""^'^"  ^^•^•?-  87).-^«*  *"  '»™» •«««•  h~e  contain 
clauses  pr^cnbmg  modes  of  cropping,  restricting  the  variety  of 
crops  to  be  grown,  and  detaiUng  manures  to  be  used,  which 
'?TS!5 1  K™!f  "*  'I'  management  of  his  land  and  do  not  tend 
t^good  husbandry.    Faimem  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  these 

(S.S.S.  90).— Farmera  cannot  possibly  improve  their  farms  with 
the  conditions  that  at  present  exist  on  many  esUtes.     IfTrTe™ 

LIroX'thernr  ''^^  "°"^'  °°'  ''^'^  ''^^  °-  ^^^'  - 

8oltZ'!ff7K"™"Kl^'^-  LO).-Pixity  of  tenure  is  the  only  true 

ouTh?  tJ  be"im?S;d.''"'"°  '*~^"°"  "  *"  ^«®"«°'  ''^'^^ 

aufnTa?'"""?*-^^-^-   ")-7-^ty  of  tenure  and  equitable. 

Suhoi  "T^^^'iT']*"*'  "^^^  ^y  ««^*'  ^o°^d  revolutionise 
the  u  hole  system  of  Und  tenure  in  this  county. 

s.n^'l^^''T^'''^f  ^^'^'  28)— Until  some  attractiou  is  offered, 
fn  t»f« Ti  ™"^?'^°."*y«^'''"»  ^  *«"'^"t"  ^  in^wt  their  savings 
Th«  f.,'^  r  P"^l°°t'^»ty  of  the  soil  all  other  panaceas  are  useless, 
ihe  fear  of  an  mcrease  of  rent  on  his  own  improvement,  is  the 
fear  which  haunts  the  enterprising  farmer.         f™^""®""  »  *«>« 

Jn,:^:  30)._Rents  in  this  locality  are  far  too  high  to  give  a  fair 
return  to  the  farmer  and  enable  him  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 

inptrthshiir^^^  "^  *  statement  by  a  leading  agriculturiat 

wifh  K'i°'  T^^^t'  *  r^*""^  ^*™  """"^^  at  £200  is  overmn 
with  bracken.    If  the  bracken  is  cut  by  the  tenant  the  farm  may 
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be  worth  £260  after  he  hu  got  it  cleared  out.  Under  the  praamt 
circamstanoea,  in  view  of  bis  arranging  a  renewa]  of  bia  leaae,  ha 
is  better  to  leave  it  alone.  If  he  had  aeourity  he  would  certainly 
cut  the  bracken  and  improve  the  farm. 

Existing  legialation  fails  in  that  in  practice  the  more  a  tenant 
improves  thia  farm  at  the  end  of  his  leaae  he  has  to  compete  againrt 
others  for  a  farm  which  his  own  improvements  have  enhanced 
tlie  value  of,  and  only  if  he  goes  out  can  he  claim  compensation  on 
certain  narrowly  defined  lines,  and  with  little  hope  of  his  getting 
much  after  the  landlord's  counterclaims  as  statMl  above  aie  set 
against  them. 

A  solicitor  in  large  practice,  and  a  large  land  agent  report* : 

Whoro  a  man  has  fixity  of  tenure  or  practically  so  (as  has  been 
the  case  on  some  favoured  estates),  and  a  sufficiency  <rf  capital. 
for  a  small  place,  every  yard  of  which  can  have  his  personal  atten- 
tion and  the  labour  of  himself  and  the  membera  of  bis  family, 
the  results  have  been  to  improve  the  place  beyond  recognition,* 
and  to  grow  crops  double  the  quantity  and  more.  The  great 
essential  besides  labour  is  sufficient  capital  for  the  area  taken  in 
hand.  A  man  should  never  have  less  than  £10  per  arable  acre  of 
capital  to  start  with,  and  he  can  usefully  employ  double  this  when 
be  makes  it. 

We  fully  realise  that  under  good  estate  management  a 
loa.se  i  frequently  renewed  automatically  unless  there  has 
been  previously  some  special  ground  of  dispute  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant,  but  cases  occur  not  infrequently  where 
every  advantage  is  taken  to  secure  a  higher  rent  at  the  end 
of  the  lease.  Where  the  estate  is  managed  altogether  by 
agents  or  factors,  or  where  the  proprietor  is  non-resident 
and  poor,  and  the  estate  heavily  burdened,  the  practice  of 
mcriasing  the  rent  as  much  as  possible  at  the  end  of  the 
leas«»  is  more  common.  This  is  rendered  more  easy  in  many 
districts  because  of  the  keen  competition  for  farms. 

It  is  certain  that  a  good  deal  of  personal  hardship  results 
when  very  exacting  agents  or  absentee  landlords  deal  harshly 
with  an  old  tenant  at  the  end  of  a  lease.  It  would  appear 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  this  occurs  the  immediate 
cause  IS  either  closely  associated  with  the  fact  that  the  estate 
IS  managed  by  an  agent  who  has  the  strongest  professional 
interest  to  show  as  large  net  revenues  from  it  as  possible, 
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or  that  it  belongs  to  an  absentee  landlord  who  is  in  impecuniout 

circumstances. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  neighbours  who  wish  to  get  possession 
of  the  farm  may  be  the  original  inciting  cause.  It  may 
bo  their  offers  which  stimulate  the  landlord  or  his  agent  to 
(ieinand  a  higher  rent,  or  refuse  a  reduction  though  one  is 
due  owin;^  to  declining  prices. 

It  is,  however,  the  system  which  makes  such  things  possible 
which  is  at  fault. 

Where  the  tenant  has  been  in  possession  of  the  farm  most 
of  his  hfp,  there  is  sometimes  special  hardship  in  subjecting 
hiiu  to  harsh  conditions  in  his  old  age,  especially  when  he 
has  made  considerable  improvements  on  the  farm  in  respect 
of  which  he  could  get  no  compensation. 

There  are  even  cases  where  the  landlord  is  unable  to  or  will 
not  put  buildings  into  tenantable  condition,  and  yet  desires 
to  secure  a  rent  on  improvements  effected  by  the  tenant. 
ilic  followm^,  for  example,  is  a  case  from  an  Eastern  county  : 

The  late  tenant  of  this  farm  died  two  yoan.  ago.  but  bequeathed 
las  lease  to  bu  widow,  son  and  daughter,  who  took  it  up  in  virtue 
c.  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  (S)  1908.  On  the  termination 
of  the  then  current  lease,  the  proprietors  have  not  onlv  refui^ed 
to  put  the  buddings  into  tenantable  condition-tbey  xvci.  in  % 
vx-ry  bad  8tate-but  the  kte  tenant  having  spent  krge  sums  in 
the  way  of  manures  and  by  way  of  the  introduction  of  a  water 
supply  they  have  insisted  upon  an  increase  of  £32  lOs.  on  a  i240 
ren  In  addition,  they  have  insisted  that  the  renewed  lease 
M.all  be  upon  different  conditions  from  those  on  which  the  late 
tenant  held  the  farm,  and  the  new  conditions  are  not  so  favourable 
to  the  tenant  as  the  former  ones. 

Section  VI.-SECURITY  OF  TENURE  NECESSARY  IN  ORDER 
THAT  LAND  MAY  BE  MADE  MORE  PRODUCTIVE. 

Xo  person  can  question  that  it  is  in  the  highest  depree 
desirable  to  secure  the  application  of  more  labour  and  more 
caiutal  to  the  land ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  equallv 
ajrreed  that  there  must  be  a  sufficient  certainty  of  a  reason- 
able  reward  to  both  these  factors.  When  there  are  so  manv 
competmg  demands  for  capital  and  labour  it  cannot  be  expected 
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l^fu  ^T*!  r*"  *PP'r  ^'^^"  *^*^'  ^P'^»  o^  t^^ir  labour 
in  the  highest  degree,  so  long  aa  they  are  not  assured  of  adequate 
and  reasonable  security.  ^ 

This  demand  for  security  is  put  by  a  large  number  of  the 
best  and  most  experienced  tenant  farmers  as  the  first  nece*. 
8ity,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  for  more  full  and  adequate 
development  of  the  land.  * 

The  following  reports  for  example  are  typical  of  a  lar^e 
number  from  aU  parta  of  the  country  to  the  same  effect : 

Farms  in  thu  district  aro  mostly  let  on  .hort  leaws.  from  fivt 
toHeven  year-,  consequently  many  changes  take  place,  much  to 
the  detriment  of  the  land,  because  each  farmer  pul^  n  jist  u 
l.ttle  as  he  can  and  takes  as  much  a.  he  can  pLiblylTo" 
aTenST^IT  ""^  T^'  ^^'^^  '«'*^''  *be  land^po/erS  ed  .t 
b^Sdor  *"°"  *"* '"'  ^y  competition  to  the  highest 

tnimiL*'^'""'^'**  'r*?  8''«o™"y  ''ould  yield  better  crops  if  better 

i/^ro°vod^bT'^Iir«  Sl''"*!'^""'?  P"^"**  "°«l»  »>«««r  "^ralf 
mo^tiZfZl       ^5  cultivate!  farms  producing  very  much 

The  land  here  in  most  cases  is  let  from  year  to  year-  this. 

St^Jvi  Tnn-h"  ^  °''"*'''^  ^  hig/(from  thTfl^eS 
|x>mt  of  view)  prohibits  his  investing  anything  which  wiU  stand 
in  the  ground  mor«  than  his  time  of  it. 

beiSr'^m^i^f V;":!*  ^  T^  apparent  that  agricultural  Und  is  not 
»eing  made  the  most  of,  in  some  instances  caused  by  the  want 

muchT'th  °"*^«'*  or  enterprise  of  the  tcmtnt.  but  qfute - 
S  8ubirJtiS%^'^r  '*"  ''^'^  ^'^^  '*"**  ^  ''«»d'  ^^^"'^y  the  land 
At  thi^n^nr^'7?K*",P""°^^  °^  overfeeding  and  starvation, 
after  !  S         I  °*  i^®  *^**'  **»«  *«°»«t  P^"™  «  manure  and 

^^UkeVorTftt^J^eaS^Jl^'  ^'^  ^^""^   *^«  '*""  '"  ^  ^ 

iB  ^'in'^^^'L^"*^  "LT^i  »  ^'"^  »  to  -^cn^  that  the  Und 
noJ«^^  f!t^' ■'^  ^^^^^  '^^^  ^  b«  ^o''^"^  or,  at  le»t. 
"  ho^rivf  T  '"  ^r^  i"*"*  ^  '^y  ^^^^  *°<i  there  are  the.. 
Id  l^e^the  U^^'  "!?i*^"  '^"  good  of  it  i.  .  few  ye» 
^hi«TJL  K  f^  P^^'  •"*'  **^y  J  a°d  one  who  wishes  to  stay 
in  hia  fann  has  thoae  to  compete  with  in  his  bafgaia  to  i^ 
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(R.B.N.  230).— Any  obiwrTer  can  Me  th«t  the  crofw  hera  arc  oot 
what  they  might  b«,  aruing  in  some  oaaea  from  lack  of  capiul. 
arul  in  a  large  number  of  caseii,  from  a  feeling  that  the  farmer 
will  not  reap  the  advantage  of  hia  enterprise. 

Autl  the  following  may  ba  quoted  from  the  South : 

From    KiEKccDBRiuiixaHiBi   (S.S.K.    413) Without   greater 

wiurity  of  ttnuro  and  fair  rent,  not  compi-titivo.  few  men  care 
to  atlopt  mure  intensive  methods  of  cultivation  than  is  custoniory 
iti  this  diHtriot.  as  they  are  liable  to  have  their  rents  raised  oa 
tlieir  own  improvements  at  the  end  of  their  lease. 

(S.S.K.  420).— The  produce  of  the  land  could  be  very  largely 
iri<r.'xst«d  by  the  practice  of  the  beat  methods  of  agriculture  under 
a  more  secure  tenure  than  at  present  exists. 

From  the  (  olnty  of  Pkebles  (R.B.P.  262).— There  is  no  doubt 
ti.ii  land  could  be  made  to  produce  more,  both  by  the  judicious 
ii-i'  of  arti:  oial  manure  and  by  the  increased  stock  of  cattle  which 
I  ost  fanns  could  keep.  But  short  leases  are  largely  in  use  and 
tlu!  uncertainty  of  tenure  prevents  farmers  from  spending  the 
inonoy  necessary  to  full  development.  Several  years  are  necessary 
to  the  reaping  of  the  fruits  of  expenditure  on  manures. 

From  Roxbueohshibk  (R.B.R.  297)— Every  agriculturist  who 
has  made  any  study  of  the  subject  will  agree  that  the  land  is  not 
producing  the  maximum.  How  can  any  farmer  produce  under 
I  resent  conditions,  the  maximum  T  The  highest  state  of  fertility 
in  the  soil  is  often  followed  by  a  rise  in  rent. 

So  luuch  has  been  said  already  regarding  this  that  further 
evi  lence  need  not  be  given,  and  the  reason  for  giving  so 
much  in  this  Report  on  this  question  of  security  b  because 
of  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  agriculturists  and 
others  as  a  prime  necessity  to  achieve  a  better  development 
of  land  than  is  already  in  use.  No  impartial  person,  in  sur- 
voying  the  course  of  Scottish  agriculture,  can  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  greatly  increased  capital  brought  to  the 
land,  even  in  the  poorest  districts  in  Scotland,  through  the 
channel  of  the  tenants  once  they  were  "ssured  of  the  security 
of  tenure  given  under  the  Crofters'  Act*.  But  an  enormously 
greater  amount  of  improvement  remains  to  be  done  through- 
out nearly  every  part  (and  the  richest  parts)  of  Scotland,  in 
the  improvement  of  stock,  diaiiiage,  methods  ol  qiltivation. 
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etc.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  average  yield  of  milk 
alone  per  cow  in  Scotland  is  no  more  than  500  or  600  gallona 
per  annum,  whereas  the  most  successful  farmers  have  stocb 
that  -verage  as  high  as  800  or  900  gallons,  it  is  evident  at 
once  what  a  graat  improvement  is  possible  in  this  one  respect. 
And  it  is  very  similar  in  regard  to  the  difference  in  the  pro- 
duce raised  by  different  farmers.  Corresponding  differences 
are  found  also  in  methods  of  marketing  produce  and  purchasing 
material,  etc. 

Nothing  is  therefore  more  certain  than  that,  without 
security  of  tenure,  the  best  results  of  cumulative  fertiUty  and 
intensive  culture  cannot  be  obtained. 

Section    VII.— SHEEP    STOCK    VALUATION    AND 
ACCLIMATISATION  VALUE. 

In  leases  of  moor  and  hill  grazings  there  is  very  often  a  clause 
binding  the  tenant,  at  the  expiry  of  his  lease,  to  leave  the  sheep 
stock  to  the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  at  a  valuation  to  be 
fixed  by  arbiters  mutually  chosen,  with  power  to  the  latter 
to  name  an  oversman  in  the  event  of  difference  of  opinion. 
This  n  the  clause  popularly  known  as  "binding  the  sheep 
stock  to  the  ground."  The  outgoing  tenant,  in  place  of 
having  a  displenishing  sale  or  sending  his  hill  sheep  stock  to 
the  ordinary  markets,  sells  them  at  a  valuation  to  the  land- 
lord or  incoming  tenant. 

This  method  of  disposal,  haa  been  in  use  for  over  a  century.  It 
commenced  in  the  days  when  hill  grazinga  were  unfenced  and  when 
It  was  a  practical  impossibility  to  shepherd  bought-in  animals ;  to 
that,  at  an  early  stage  in  the  history  of  sheep  stocks,  animals  bred 
on  the  farm  acquired  a  "  hefted  "  or  "  homing  "  value.  When  bound- 
ary fences  became  more  common  and  grazings  came  to  be  heavier 
stocked,  in  addition  to  "  hefted  value,"  there  arose  what  is  now  termed 

acclmiaJified  value,"— a  value  gradually  acquired  through  climatic 
and  selective  influences.  That  value  was  more  pronounced  in  the 
West  and  North-west  Highlands,  where  ihe  heavy  rainfall  and  long 
contmued  sheep-grazing  were  supposed  to  constitute  such  conditioia. 
that  sheep,  brought  from  other  districts,  could  contend  with  than  only 
at  the  expwise  of  a  heavy  death  rate.  This  special  value  was  at  the 
outset  a  oomparatively  unimportant  factor ;  but  ia  recent  ye»2!  it 
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has  grown  to  stioh  an  extent  that  it  a£feota  almoflt  all  hill  gradn^, 
and  may  be  put  down  at  from  10a.  to  2afl.  per  ewe  and  lamb  orer 
what  is  termed  the  "  open  market  price."  In  the  serentiea  and  eighties 
of  the  laat  century,  market  prioea  of  hill  sheep  stock  and  wool  were 
on  the  increase.  Large  areas  of  land  were  opened  to  aheep-bteeding 
and  grazing,  and  it  was  easy  to  find  tenants  to  take  over  the  sheep 
stocks  and  to  pay  the  valuations,  including  the  gradually  increasing 
"  special  values."  Since  then,  however,  market  prices  of  sheep  stock, 
and  pa'Licularly  wool,  have  been  on  the  decrease  ;  but  there  has  been 
no  diminution  in  the  "  special "  or  "  acclimatised  value  "  of  stocks  to 
be  taken  over  at  the  expiry  of  leases.  Rents  have  fallen,  in  com- 
parison with  twenty  years  ago,  more  than  50  per  cent,  on  an  average, 
and  in  some  casea  a  great  deal  more.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  ex- 
tensive grazinga  landlords  sometimes  have  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  tenant  at  all  because  of  the  large  capital  sums  required  to  take  over 
the  sheep  stock.  Some  of  the  wealthy  proprietors  have  found  it  to  be 
to  their  advantage  to  buy  out  the  stock  of  the  outgoing  tenant  at 
"  valuation  values,"  and  to  sell  it  again  to  the  new  tenant  at  market 
pricos  plus  a  small  stated  percentage  for  acclimatisation.  The  new 
tenant  .,  also  taken  bound  to  dispose  of  the  stock  similarly  at  his 
outgoing.  The  larger  number  of  landlords,  however,  are  unable  to 
finance  the  difference  in  price,  and  the  system  of  taking  over  by  valu- 
ation, which  in  the  boom  years  received  encouragement  from  them, 
is  now  I'loked  upon  with  disfavour.  In  a  recent  case  which  was  taken 
to  the  I'ourt  of  Session  the  present  method  of  valuing  was  challenged. 
It  was  there  held  that,  in  valuing  a  sheep  stock  "  bound  to  the  ground," 
"  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Arbiter  to  value  the  sheep  upon  the  basis  of 
their  value  to  an  occupant  of  the  farm  in  view  of  the  Arbiter's  estimate 
of  the  return  to  be  realised  by  such  occupant  from  them  in  accordance 
with  the  course  of  prudent  management  in  lambe,  wool  and  price 
when  ultimately  sold,  and  not  upon  the  basis  either  (1)  of  market 
value  only,  or  (2)  of  the  cost  and  loss  which  wouU  be  involved  in  the 
re  stocking  of  the  farm  with  a  like  stock  if  the  present  sheep  stock 
were  removed.  The  Arbiter  is  entitled  to  take  into  account  both 
current  market  prices  and  the  special  qualities  of  the  sheep,  both  in 
themselves  and  in  their  relation  to  the  ground  which,  in  his  opinion, 
will  tend  either  to  enhance  or  to  diminish  the  said  return  to  be  realised 
from  them  by  an  occupant  of  the  farm."  It  is  not  easy  exactly  to 
comprehend  where  the  above  disquisition  has  left  the  mattm.  It  is 
thought  the  decision  means  that  the  sheep  stocks  are  to  be  taken  over 
»«  a  "  going  concern "  ;  and,  in  estimating  values  on  that  basis, 
acclimatisation  is  an  important  factor.  Be  the  interpretation  what 
it  may,  valuations  still  continue  to  be  made,  giving  as  high  prices 
as  before  ;  and  it  is  generally  understood  among  arbiters  that,  if  they 
refrain  from  stating  reasons  or  disclosing  what  method  they  adopt 
in  arriving  at  their  figures,  they  may  fix  values  at  will    The  appeal 
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to  law  has,  therefore,  not  furnished  any  relief  to  the  landlord.    Some  of 
those  who  are  financially  in  a  position  to  do  so  are  still  buying  out  the 
aoclimatised  value,  with  the  view  of  inoreaaing  the  competition  for 
grazings  and  consequently  obtaining  higher  rents.     Those  who  cannot 
afford  to  follow  this  poUcy  still  point  out  that  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  large  graziers  and  that  their  rents  continue  to  fall.     Certainly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  productiveness  matters  are  serious.     With 
a  diminishing  rent  roll,  the  landlord  cannot  keep  up  the  permanent 
improvements,  the  hill-draining,   fencing,  etc.,  which  are  necessary 
to  maintain  the  annual  returns.     But  acclimatised  values  are  not  the 
sole  cause  of  the  want  of  competition  for  hill  grazings.    They  un- 
doubtedly have  an  influence  as  they  make  it  more  costly  for  incoming 
tenants  to  take  over  the  sheep  stocks.     Among  eheep  farmere,  however, 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  "  acclimatisation  "  has  a  real  value,  and 
there  are  few  among  them  who  would  not  pay  a  special  price  for  the 
homo  stock  rather  than  take  the  risk  of  bringing  a  fresh  stock  on  to 
the  land.     Another  cause  is  that  the  average  sheep  farm  is  too  large 
in  area.     Even  if  a  landlord  buys  out  the  *'  accUmatised  value,"  and 
It  still  takes  £5,000  to  pay  for  the  stock  (less  the  "  accUmatised  value  ") 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  there  will  be  very  great  competition  for  ao 
largo  a  farm. 

It  is  clearly  established  (1)  that  acclienatisation  has  a 
distinct  value  which  varies  in  different  localities;  (2)  that 
great  benefit  results  from  the  breeding  stocks  being  retained 
on  the  hill  pastures  when,  if  removed,  they  are  difficult  to 
replace;  (3)  that  sub-division  of  the  larger  grazings  would 
be  beneficial. 

Sub-division  would  bring  more  labour  on  to  the  hill  farms. 
Many  of  the  tenants  of  the  larger  grazings  are  presently 
non-resident.  The  labour  employed  is  inadequate  and  the 
supervision,  in  many  cases,  inefficient.  Sub-division  would 
mean  a  resident  tenant,  at  least,  and  better  supervision. 
The  small  grazier  would  be  obliged,  from  economic  reasons, 
to  do  his  best  to  improve  his  holding  and  to  increase 
his  annual  returns.  The  large  size  of  grazings  is  in  itself  a 
deterrent  to  improvement.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done  that 
a  tenant  may  well  be  excused  under  present  conditions  if  he 
does  nothing  at  all ;  and  economically  he  may  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  grazier,  bo  forced  to  do  it. 

In  a  well-known  case  which  went  to  the  House  of  Lorda 
known  as  the  Ardery  Sheep  Stock  Case  (Gillespie  v.  Riddell, 
I1K)9  (F  L.)  S.C.  3)  a  decision  of  far  reaching  effect  was  given 
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which  altered  the  generally  understood  view  of  the  law 
held  amongst  agriculturists.  In  that  case  the  tenant  of  a 
sheop  farm  upon  an  entailed  estate  holding  a  lease  granted 
Ijy  one  heir  of  entail  in  possession,  endeavoured  to  enforce 
.lu'ainst  the  succeeding  heir  of  entail  in  possession,  the  obliga- 
t;<Jii  in  the  lease  incumbent  upon  the  landlord  and  his  heirs 
and  representatives  to  take  over  the  sheep  stock  at  the  expiry 
of  the  tenancy.  The  Court,  however,  decided  that  the  oblij::a- 
tion  was  not  binding  upon  the  succeeding  heir  of  entail  a* 
such. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  law  upon  this  point  requires 
amendment  and  we  approve  of  the  clause  contained  in  the 
Entails  (Scotland)  Bill  presented  by  the  former  Lord  Advocate 
(Lord  Strathclyde)  which  provides  that  in  case  an  heir  in 
possession  should,  in  a  lease  of  a  farm,  bind  himself  and  his 
iieirs  and  representatives  to  take  over  from  the  tenant  at 
the  termination  of  the  lease  the  sheep  stock  on  the  farm 
und  should  die  before  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation,  the 
obligation  should,  to  the  extent  of  the  normal  and  regular 
sheep  stock  on  the  farm,  devolve  and  be  binding  upon  the 
heir  of  entail  in  possession  of  the  estate  at  the  time  when  it 
becomes  prestable,  as  well  as  upon  the  personal  representatives 
of  the  lessor,  but  that  the  heir  of  entail  should  be  bound  to 
relieve  these  other  heirs  and  representatives  of  the  obUgation 
to  that  extent. 

The  tenant  of  a  hill  farm  ought  to  have  more  freedom  to 
make,  and  be  secured  in  compensation  in  respect  of,  improve- 
ments made  by  him  on  the  hill  pastures. 

The  conflicting  interest  here  is  that  of  game  preservation 
as  a  rule.  The  manner  in  which  this  operates  is  discussed 
further  in  the  chapter  on  sporting  interests. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
TENANCY  AND  PURCHASE. 

Throughout  Scotland  it  is  found  that  the  demand  by 
agriculturists  is  in  general  for  tenancy  (with  security  of 
tenure)  and  not  for  the  purchase  of  their  holdings. 

The  desire  throughout  the  country  among  agriculturists 
■eema  to  be  to  rent  land  rather  than  purchase  it.  Tenancy 
(with  security)  is  preferable  to  ownership  they  say ;  and  it 
is  their  practically  unanimous  opinion  that  capital  can  be 
better  utilised  in  cultivating  land  in  purchasing  stock,  etc 
than  sunk  m  the  purchase  of  land.  The  foUowing  examples 
•re  typical  of  many  others  in  the  same  sense  : 

Abebdeknsiote  (R.B.  4).-There  is  no  great  wish  to  purchMe 
in  this  district  because  the  avaUable  capital  is  required  to  stock 
farm. 

(R.B.  10).— There  is  little  desire  in  this  looaUty  to  become 
owners,  but  a  strong  wish  to  be  independent.  The  satisfaction 
of  ownership  does  not  count. 

Beuwickshire  (R.B.  U).-I  never  heard  of  any  farmer  here 
having  the  slightest  desire  to  owjn  the  farm  he  tenanted.  He 
can  pnt  his  capital  to  much  better  use  in  carrying  on  his  business 
of  cultivatmg  the  land. 

Elcinshikk  (R.B.  18).-The  prevailing  idea  in  this  district  is 
that  t^nvncy  A  preferable  to  ownership.  The  capital  expended 
in  ao,,,  inng  ownership  would  be  more  profitably  used  in  becoming 

tenitit  of  a  larger  farm. 

KiNrABDiNESfOBE  (R.B.  23).-There  is  Uttle  demre  in  thU 

t-lnu    ^-  ^"'"^'^^  i""'*'     "  ^"*y  °'  *«°""  ''«"  provided,  that 
would  satisfy  most  farmers. 

Further,  the  opinion  is  widely  held  that  a  system  of  smaU 
proprietors  would  reproduce   many  of  the  economic  evils 
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associated  with  the  sjBtem  of  land  tenure  in  other  countries. 
An  excellent  statement  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfouri 
M.P.,  may  be  quoted,  as  it  expresses  what  we  find  to  be  the 
general  view  in  Scotland. 


t 


Excerpt  fbom  Papm  bt  thi  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfoub,  M.P., 

DEUVKBBD    ON    JaNUABY    30tH,    1886,    AT   THB    IndUSTBUL 
REMirNEBATION  Ck>NFBB>NOB,  LONDON. 

This  view  which,  with  Tery  prrat  relactanoe  I  am  compelled 
to   accept,    assertB    that  a  pt  ..  nt  proprietary   may,   and  in 
all  old  countries  where   it   extt-iuTely    prevails  actually  does, 
co-exiflt  with  great  poverty  in  the  large  towns,  with  low  wagea 
and  Bometimes  with  harsh  treatment  of  the  labourer  in  the  coun- 
try districts.    That  while  peasant  proprietors  are  hard  mastera, 
and  where  they  have  the  chance,  hard  landlords,  they  themselves 
are  too  frequently  subjected  to  a  condition  of  dependence  more 
cruel  than  that  of  any  tenant,  or  any  landlord,  or  any  labourer, 
or  any  employer— the  dependence,  namely,  of  a  small  debtor  on 
a  professional  money-lender.    That  the  system  can  hardly  work 
unless  the  population  will  consent  to  limit  its  numbers  in  a  manner 
w  Inch  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  shows  no  disposition  at  this  moment 
to  do.    That  in  France,  where  this  limitation  actually  exists, 
and  where  other  and  external  circumstances  seem  favourable  to 
the  system,  the  sub-division  has  increased  and  is  increasing  to 
an  extent  which  has  long  been  a  cause  of  uneasiness.    That 
if  its  success  has  been  so  qualified  under  the  exceptionally  propi- 
tious conditions  which  prevail  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  supposing  it  would  be  other  than 
a  disastrous  failure  here,  where  neither  the  habits  of  the  people, 
the  traditions  of  the  country,  nor  the  character  of  the  agriculture 
are  suited  to  it ;  where  it  has  shown  no  tendency  to  take  root  in 
districts  in  which  it  has  not  previously  existed,  or  to  thrive  in 
districts  where  it  has.    The  truth  is  that,  except  in  the  case  of 
market  gardening,  the  system  of  peasant  proprietorship  lies  in 
unstable  equilibrium  between  two  oppomte  dangers,  from  both 
of  which  it  rarely  succeeds  in  escaping.    If,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  small  freeholders  are  but  feebly  influenced  by  "  land  hunger," 
those  of  them  who  are  lazy  and  thriftless  will  sell  rather  than 
mortgage  their  holdings  .whenever  the  inevitable  demand  for 
money  comes  upon  them  ;  while  thoae  of  them  who  are  energetic 
and  enterprising  will  also  sell,  because  in  old  and  settled  countries 
it  is  usually  more  profitable  to  farm  and  pay  rent  for  much  land, 
than  to  own  and  cultivate  a  little.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
oeasanta  are  powerfully  moved  by  "  land  hunger,"  then,  rather 
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than  sell,  they  will  mortgage  their  holdings,  if  necessary,  at 
extravagant  rates ;  rather  than  not  buy  they  will  give  extrava- 
gant prices  for  any  plot  of  ground  that  conies  into  the  market  • 
rnthcr  than  give  up  their  share  of  the  ancestral  fields  on  the  death 
of  a  paront,  they  will  submit  them  to  ruinous  subdivision.  In 
Iho  cine  case,  the  system  gradually  dies  out;  in  the  other,  it 
produces  little  but  evil." 

It  was  the  experience  of  the  Confjested  Districts  Board 
gained  in  their  operations  in  the  Highland  Counties  that  the 
smallholders  preferred  tenancy  to  ownership:  "We  have 
rome  reason  to  doubt,"  the  Congested  Districts  Board  re- 
ports, "  whrther  crofters  are  really  desirous  of  becominj;  the 
owners  of  the  holdings  which  they  occupy ;  many  of  them 
look  upon  the  crofting  tenure  as  in  many  respects  as  good  as, 
or  better  than,  ownership." 

The  Congested  Districts  Board  in  1899  purchased  from  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  the  northern  portion  of  the  farm  of  Syre 
in  Strathnaver  Sutherlandshire,  containing  about  12,116  acres 
for  £10,546  10s.    They  then  divided  this  area  into  holdings 
and  sold  them  to  the  tenants  on  an  instalment  system.    How- 
ever the  tenants  objected  t(.  becoming  owners,  and  after  some 
years  of  experience  of  ownership  it  was  agreed  to  allow  them 
to  remain  as  tenants  under  the  small  landholders  tenure.     In 
Barra  there  was  a  similar  experience.     In  1900,  the  Board 
bought  about  3,000  acres  of  land  from  Lady  Cathcart  for 
£7,500  which  they  resold  to  smallholders.     But  subsequently 
the  purchasers  expressed  a  desire  to  be  made  tenants  instead 
of  purchasei-s,  and  this  request  was  granted.    The  burden  of 
the  additional  rates  to  be  paid  as  owners  and  the  advantages 
of  the  tenure  of  the  Small  Landholders  Act,  in  conferring 
fixity  of  tenure  and  fair  rents  had  considerable  influence  in 
recommending  the  tenancy  system  in  the  eyes  of  the  resident 
occupying  agriculturists.  • 

We  consider  at  the  present  day  that  the  great<»t  practical 
need  m  agi-iculture  throughout  the  country  is  to  secure  the 
greater  application  of  capital  to  the  actual  work  of  developing 
the  land,  improving  the  stock,  etc.,  and  any  scheme  which 
encourages  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  divert  their 
capital  otherwise  is  less  desirable.    Already  there  is  too  great 
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a  tendency  throupjhout  the  Lowlands  for  large  fanners  with 
capital  to  expand  their  operations,  less  by  sinking  more  capital 
in,  and  getting  a  larger  return  and  a  larger  profit  from  the 
land  they  aheady  occupy,  than  by  indifEerently  farming  and 
grazing  a  larger  area.  There  is  a  real  need  to  avoid  the  further 
encouragement  of  this  tendency  ;  and  no  pra'^ical  agriculturist 
will  deny  that  the  much  greater  necessity  ^^oughout  the 
United  Kingdom  to-day  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  encourage 
the  application  of  a  largely  increased  capital  to  the  actual 
work  of  intensive  agriculture,  developing  and  reclaiming  the 
land,  improving  the  stock,  etc.,  and  by  gaining  all  the  benefita 
of  tins  and  of  cumulative  fertihty,  to  make  the  farms  as  units 
very  much  more  productive  and  more  profitable  than  they 
are  at  present. 

We  find  throughout  the  country  that  the  preference  for 
tenancy  (with  security)  has  been  much  increased  by  the 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1911.  This  question  of  tenancy 
versus  purchase  has  been  fought  in  Scotland  so  recently 
and  over  so  long  a  period  (and  very  actively  from  1906  to 
1!>11)  that  we  need  not  go  over  the  ground  of  the  discussion  ; 
but  we  should  hke  to  produce  a  statement,  with  which  we 
fully  agree.  It  is  a  statement  by  the  Marquis  of  Graham, 
and  appeared  in  the  Land  Agent's  Record  of  20th  September, 
1913.  The  Marquis  of  Graham  is  the  son  of  a  Scottish  land- 
owTier  (The  Duke  of  Montrose)  and  is  himself  actively  associated 
with  the  administration  of  a  large  estate.  The  statement 
was  written  in  reference  to  Mr.  Sutherland's  book  Rural 
Regeneration  in  England, 

"I  rather  gather  that  Mr.  Sutherland  prefers  leasehold  with 
fixity  of  tenure  to  purchase,  and  in  the  case  of  a  smallholder  I 
am  certain  he  is  right.  A  man  can  get  a  larger  return  on  small 
capital  if  he  lays  it  out  in  active  farming  operations  than  if  he 
pays  it  away  on  the  purchase  of  land.  In  the  former  case  the 
money  brings  in  a  return ;  in  the  latter  there  is  no  return — cer- 
tainly no  more  than  if  he  occupied  the  same  soil  under  leasehold. 
As  regards  the  idea  of  a  purchase  scheme  with  annual  instalments 
spread  over  a  number  of  years,  I  hold  that,  no  matter  how  many 
years  may  be  named,  or  how  small  the  instalments,  no  man  wonte 
a  debt  hanging  over  his  head  for  the  greater  part  of  hia  life.    If  a 
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purchase  loan  was  arranged  for  on  the  badi  of,  aay,  fifty  yean, 
a  great  deal  may  happen  in  that  time  and  many  things  may  occur 
which  might  make  it  desirable  to  leare  the  locality  or  gire  up 
the  farm.     It  ia  a  queRtion  of  how  mueh  freedom  there  would  be 

for  a  man  to  move  about ;  but  one  thing  standa  out namely, 

that  if  a  forced  sale  were  necessary  at  any  time  by  reason  of  death 
or  anything  else  there  would  almost  certainly  be  a  loss  on  the 
capital  sunk  in  the  land.  It  is  not  likely  a  successor  could  immed- 
iately be  found  to  step  in  and  take  over  the  place  and  plank  down 
fully  the  money  plus  interest  paid  up  by  the  quitting  or  deceased 
t«nant  in  tho  past.  There  are  far  too  many  risks  about  purchase 
for  a  man  of  small  means  to  favour,  however  delightful  it  may 
be  '  to  tread  the  acres  you  own '  in  theory.  What  a  labourer 
would  like,  no  doubt,  and  what  would  be  safest  and  best  for  him, 
would  be  to  lease  a  smallholding  and  then  see  how  he  Ukee  it 
and  what  he  makes  of  it.  If  it  all  turns  out  right  he  would  no 
doubt  like  an  option  to  purchase  the  farm,  and  this  might  be  done 
one  day  by  himself  or  his  family,  who  may  make  or  come  into 
some  money.  But  this  option  would  be  exercised  free  of  many 
years'  debt,  and  the  purchase  would  be  made  of  a  place  the  man 
knew  suited  him  and  had  earned  for  itself  the  love  and  connections 
of  '  home.' 

.  .  .  One  of  the  greatest  points  about  leasehold  in  preference  to 
purchase  is  that  under  the  former  the  farmer  is  encouraged  to 
put  his  money  into  liis  farm  and  buildings,  whereas  under  the 
latter  the  taxpayer  is  called  upon  to  provide  the  operating  capitaL 
Inder  the  Crofters'  Act  there  have  been  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  spent  by  the  crofters  themselves  upon  their  places. 
but  had  this  been  a  purchase  scheme  the  burden  would  have 
fallen  upon  the  taxpayer.  I  do  not  think  the  crofters  would 
have  spent  tlieir  money  without  being  given  '  fixity  of  tenure.' 
for,  under  this,  they  are  guaranteed  that  themselves  or  their 
heirs  shall  reap  the  advantage  of  their  expenditure. 

"  Looking  at  the  question  from  all  points  of  view,  I  say  that  if 
wo  are  to  have  a  change  at  all  in  our  land  laws,  let  it  be  in  the 
•hrection  of  leaseholds  with  fixity  of  tenure.  I  do  not  believe- 
even  if  the  country  could  afford  it  financially— that  purchase 
could  ever  be  successful,  practical,  or  wished  for  in  the  case  of 
working  men  without  money. 

As  shown  also  in  earlier  chapters,  a  main  consideration  in 
retaining  a  larger  progressive  and  enterprising  population  in 
the  niral  districts  is  to  ofifer  them  the  prospect  of  a  career 
from  small  holdings  to  large  farms.  It  is  infinitely  easier  to 
do  this  under  a  tenancy  than  under  a  purchase  scheme. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
THE  MOXOPOLY  POWER. 

Section  I.—EXAMPLES  FROM  EVIDENCE  PUBLICLY 
GIVEN  IN  COURT. 

.Vs  indicated  in  previous  chapters,  much  of  the  under- 
development referred  to  is  directly  associated  with  the 
exorcise  of  the  monopoly  power  possessed  by  the  proprietor  of 
a  rural  estate.  It  is  owing  largely  to  his  possession  of  this 
monopoly  power  that  it  is  possible.  Apart  from  the 
limited  powers  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  is  entirely  in  his 
discretion,  for  example,  whether  he  will  have  agriculturists  on 
his  e,state  at  all.  If  he  decides  to  have  them,  he  can  dictate  the 
terms  on  which  alone  the  occupation  of  farms  can  be  gained. 
In  theory  it  may  be  true  that  farmers  have  freedom  of  choice  as 
to  whether  they  will  accept  these  terms  or  not,  but  in  practice 
the  farmer  has  little  choice.  With  the  competition  for  farms 
stronir,  and  having  regard  also  to  the  human  factor  that 
farmers  become  attached  to  particular  localities,  generally  the 
locality  in  which  they  have  spent  most  of  their  years,  there  is 
much  less  freedom  of  choice  than  is  frequently  supposed. 
Throughout  Scotland  there  are  many  instances  o£  men  who 
have  farmed  for  years,  but  losing  their  farm,  from  whatever 
cause,  they  have  been  unable  to  secure  acceptance  as  a  tenant 
of  another.  If  they  have  estabUshed  a  reputation  for  being 
troublesome  to  agents  or  proprietors,  this  difficulty  may  be 
very  much  increased. 

An  example  of  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  this  monopoly 
power  in  a  general  way  may  be  taken  from  the  evidence 
given  publicly  before  the  Land  Court.  It  was  given  before 
the  Land  Court  at  Brodick,  on  the  2nd  December,  1912.— 
{Glasgow  Herald^  3rd  December,  1912.) ; 
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Lord  Kennedy  presided  and  the  other  members  of  the  Court 
present  were  Colonel  Dudgeon  and  Mr.  Dewar. 

Mr.  J.  C.  8cott  represented  the  Arran  Estate ;  and  Mr.  William 
Bclfour  represented  the  applicants.  Mr.  George  Laidler.  the 
factor  to  the  estate,  was  also  present. 

In  "upport  of  an  application  knlgod  jointly  by  his  sisters. 
Helen  H.  Fullorton.  Catherine  E.  Pullerton,  and  Jessie  H.  Fuller- 
ton.  .\rayish  (Utage,  or  Alma  Terrace.  Brodick,  evidence  was 
Kiven  by  Dr.  tullerton.  M.D.,  formerly  SoientiKc  Superintendent 
to  the  fishery  Board  for  Scotland.  Witness,  whose  recollections 
went  back  to  1800.  said  that  his  father  came  from  the  Corrie  ehore 
to  ti.e  holding  now  in  question  in  18.56.  In  the  year  1862,  his 
fatluT  had  built  a  house  on  the  Corrie  shore,  of  which  he  was 
disjM.ssessed  when  he  was  evicted.  He  received  no  compensation 
for  the  house  except  that  he  was  given  the  house  which  witness's 
Slaters  occupied  at  present.  Prior  to  ISTM.  his  father  had  been 
evicted  from  Glenshant.  Aft«r  witness  had  spoken  of  improve- 
ments carried  out  by  his  father.  Mr.  Balfour  proceeded  to  examine 
him  as  to  an  incident  which  occurred  about  twenty  years  aeo 
relating  to  a  rifle  range  at  Brodick.  ^ 

Mr.  Scott  objected  to  the  question. 

-Mr  Balfour  said  that  the  question  had  a  bearing  on  the  game 
«■  -eation.  e  "«' 

Lord  Kenxedy:  They  were  not  going  to  shoot  the  game, 
were  they  ?  You  see  under  the  Military  Ranges  Act.  land  can 
rdetant"?  ''°'"P"'''°"'>'  ^°'  "^»  '"^"g®^-    But  how  is  this  matter 

Mr  Balfour:  They  would  not  allow  them  to  begin  in  case 
It  niu;ht  toich  the  young  men  to  shoot  and  that  possibly  they 
m.-ht  shoot  a  rabl.it.  I  thought  they  would  have  been  more 
patriotic  and  that  ti  ey  would  have  been  glad  to  see  a  Volunteer 
force  on  the  island. 

Asked  if  his  father  was  evicted,  witness  said  that  both  his 
tattler  and  Ins  own  grand-aunt  were  evicted  from  the  Corrie  shore 
when  the  tenants  aU  along  that  quarter  loet  their  hill  land. 

Lord  Kennedy  :  Hill  common. 

Witness  :  Yes.  from  Corrie  right  south  to  Kildonan. 

ivepjymg  to  Colonel  Dudgeon  witness  said  this  occurred  in  1856. 

?u**ii  ^,*^*"^^«  =  W"  any  compensation  given  ? 

\V  ell,  I  have  heard  some  of  those  who  were  evicted  sav  "  No  " 
Aoilung  was  given  to  witness's  father  except  the  exchange  of  houses. 
^r^Ji^^T  J^'!'^"'^  examination  on  this  point,  Lord  Kennedy 
!!f  !!5  r  '  t-  ^*  ™*y  "«"™«  *»>»'  no  man  wants  to  be 
evicted  from  hia  own  land  and  from  the  hooae  which  he  erected 
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for  himflclf  without  reoeiring  oompenution.  It  ia  hoiUMi  lutare 
14)  complain  wriooaly  when  th«t  happena. 

Replying  to  Lord  Kennedy  m  to  what  waa  done  with  theoe 
Btretchee  of  hUl  common.  witneM  gave  a  staU^ment  which  hia 
lordahip  summariaed  to  the  effect  that  they  were  let  maiolv  to 
uiemben  of  one  family.  ' 

Proceeding  to  apeak  of  the  question  of  increaaea  of  rent,  witne^a 
paid  that  he  weU  remembered  when  the  late  Mr.  Pad  wick  became 
c(«inmu8ioner  to  the  eatate. 


Mr.    Padwick   who   waa   rather 


Lord   Kknmidy:  Waa   that 
notorious  in  racing  circlea  ? 

VViTNMs :  Yea,  very  weU  known  in  connection  with  the  turf, 
and  alao  with  money-lending.  Witneea  added  that  it  waa 
announced  that  they  would  require  to  pay  additional  rent  to 
make  up  certain  loaaea  incurred  by  the  proprietor,  who  waa  a 
yuung  man  at  the  time. 

LoBD  Kennedy  :  You  mean  that  it  waa  announced  that  the 
renta  were  to  be  raiaed  in  order  to  meet  debta. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Balfour  on  thia  point,  witneaa  aaid  that  he 
understood  that  the  proprietor'a  loaaea  were  due  to  gambline 
and  turf  debta.  Partiea,  he  further  atated,  went  round  to  value 
witnesa'a  father'a  holding,  and  the  rent  waa  raiaed.  He  remem- 
bered three  ocoaaiona  on  which  there  were  general  riaea  of  rent 
over  the  island,  the  first  being  Padwick'a  in  1867  or  1868,  the 
second  when  Mr.  Legerwood,  factor  of  Auchencruive  Eatate.  became 
valuator,  and  the  third  when  the  Ut«  Mr.  David  Stevenson. 
(  roesbum,  Troon,  made  a  valuation  in  190L  With  these  increaaea, 
he  said,  they  had  reached  the  preaeut  extortionate  sum.  He 
himself  had  appUed  to  the  late  Mr.  Murray,  factor,  for  a  reduction 
of  rent.  He  represented  to  Mr.  Murray  that  the  rent  waa  a 
ridiculous  sum  for  the  land  in  question,  and  waa  auch  aa  they 
could  not  hope  to  get  in  any  place  other  than  a  reaort  like  Arran, 
where  they  Uved  largely  on  Glasgow  viaitors.  and  where  they 
received  renta  from  what  Glasgow  visitors  paid  to  the  people. 

Lord  Kenkkdy  :  Did  you  get  any  reduction  t 

Witness  :  Oh,  no ;  in  fact  they  attempted  to  squeeze  ua  out. 

>rB.  Scott,  cross-examining  witneas,  asked  why  hia  father  had 
made  alterations  on  the  house  ? 

Witness:  To  make  room  for  an  increasing  famUy. 
Mr,  Scott  ;  Was  it  not  also  for  the  purpose  of  summer  letting  T 
Witness  :  That  waa  before  that    In  further  evidence  on  thia 
point,  witneaa  aaid  that  when  Mr.  Padwick  came  and  started  to 
screw  up  the  tenta,  they  got  leave  to  let  to  lummer  visiton. 
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LoftD  KsNirKDY :  Alterktiona  were  made  More  rammer  letUng 
WM  araal  T  j 

WiTRKsa:  No,  before  eammer  letting  wm  permitted.  Tht 
people,  he  added  later,  were  allowed  to  earn  money  in  other  wayi 
in  order  to  pay  the  sum  extorted. 

Mr.  Soutt  :  We  will  consider  the  eztortiona  afterwarda. 

IxjBD  Kenmidy:  I  think  you  had  better  not  try  to  defend 
Mr.  I'adwick.  You  may  very  well  defend  the  mana|;ement  of 
the  PHtAte  in  recent  ycarB,  but  it  ia  for  you  to  consider  whether 
you  are  going  to  try  and  justify  Mr.  Padwick. 

After  evidence  by  .Mr.  Laidler,  factor  to  the  estate,  regarding 
the  rent  of  the  house,  which  is  at  present  £17  16s.,  including  grazing 
and  field,  the  hearing  of  this  case  dosed. 

One  other  example  of  arbitrary  action  in  regard  to  Arran  may 
be  given.  It  is  the  judicial  finding  of  the  Land  Court  and  [? 
contained  in  their  Annual  Report  (Cd.  6864,  1913).  The  point 
is  that  although  the  tenants  erected  the  houses  and  were 
nominally  owners,  paying  owners'  rates  as  well  as  occupiers', 
they  were  liable  to  have  their  rent«  raised  arbitrarily  at  any 
time,  not  in  respect  of  any  value  which  the  proprietor  con- 
tributed to  their  holding  or  to  the  house  erected  on  it,  but  io 
respect  of  moneys  obtained  from  any  other  occupation  in 
which  they  earned  anything,  such  as,  for  example,  letting 
their  cottages  to  summer  visitors.  These  cottages  were  built 
on  no  better  than  a  yearly  tenure,  the  estate  not  granting  a 
longer  tenure.  The  ancestors  of  these  people  had  been  resi- 
dent on  the  island  from  time  immemorial.  {The  italics  are 
our  own.) 

Numerous  objections  on  several  points  were  strongly  pressed 
by  the  Estate,  the  question  of  "  summer  letting"  being  the  subject 
of  lengthy  debate. 

The  Estate  Management  did  not  fulfil  thtir  obligations  at  commo» 
law  to  provide  buildings  or  equipment  in  the  case  of  the  smaUer 
tenants  holdings,  but  in  some  instances  made  grants-in-aid  from 
tmie  to  time  to  tenants  who  proposed  to  build  new  dwelling- 
houses  or  steadings,  or  otherwise  improve  their  holdings.  These 
grants  generaUy  consisted  of  a  year,  two  years,  or  even  three 
years  rent  of  the  holding,  according  to  circumstances. 
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With  regard  to  the  Undlord'a  obligation  to  maintain  baildingt, 
the  words  of  Lord  lYeaident  Inglia  mav   Lore  be  quoted,     lo 
course  of  hi«  judgment  in  the  cave  of  Bttrclay  f.  NeiJioD.  in  June 
1878.  bia  Lordahip  said  : 

"  One  obligation  of  a  landlord  at  oommon  law  is  to  pat  the  build- 
ings on  the  farm  in  a  pn>per  state  of  repair.  Another  obligation 
aliio  incumbent  on  the  landlord  at  common  law,  and  generally 
eipresHed  in  leaaea.  ia  that  he  shall  give  his  tenant  such  buildings 
as  will  enable  him  to  cultivate  the  land." 

As  regards  summer  letting,  ...  the  true  sUte  of  the  facts  in 
as  follows : 

There  were  oompluints  made  by  the  tenants  in  the  south  end 
of  the  Island  that  their  rents  were  too  high.  In  1900  the  Estate 
Management  instructed  Mr.  David  Stevenson  of  Croasburu. 
Ayrshire,  to  make  a  valuation  and  report,  and  at  a  sitting  rf  the 
("curt  on  December  21st,  an  *'  Excerpt  from  Abstract  of  Reports 
and  Valuations  by  Mr.  Stevennn  on  Holdings  in  Southend  Dis- 
trict" was  lodged  with  us  by  the  Estate  Management.  It  is 
backed : 

"  Facaimile  Excerpts  from  Abstract  of  Reports  and  Valuationa 
by  Mr.  Stevenson  on  Holdings  in  Soutliend  District,  with  Notes 
by  the  late  Mr.  Patrick  Murray  thereon." 

The  Abstract  shows  the  "  present  rent,"  the  "  new  valuation," 
and  Mr.  Murray's  notes.  In  the  very  first  case  given  the  "  proiient 
rent "  was  £12  10s.  Mr.  Stevenson's  valuation  waa  £12.  Then 
we  have  Mr.  Murray's  note,  "add  for  letting  £1,"  thus  bringing 
up  the  new  rent  to  £13. 

At  the  foot  of  the  same  page  we  have  a  case  showing  the  "  present 
rent "  as  £26.  Mr.  Murray  has  a  note,  "  Tenant  has  long  com- 
plained of  above  rent."  Mr.  Stevenson's  valuation  was  ££(),  and 
then  we  have  Mr.  Murray's  further  note,  "  Add  for  letting  £2  lOs." 
thus  making  the  new  rent  £22  10s. 

In  another  case  where  the  tenant  "  complains  of  rent  "  (£40  L^s.) 
"  beinj?  too  high,"  Mr.  Stevenson's  valuation  was  £42  lOs.  Then 
Air.  Murray  writes,  "  Add  for  letting,  £7  5e.",  thus  bringing  up 
tlie  revised  rent  to  £49  158. 

In  a  case  where  the  "  present  rent "  was  £35,  and  tk»  new 
valuation  £30,  Mr.  Murray's  note  is  "No  letting,  ndnet  to 
O)."  ^ 

In  another  case,  the  "  present  rent "  of  £20  was  reduced  by 
^rr.  Stevenson  to  £16.  Then  Mr.  Murray  has  this  note,  "  Tenant* 
lost  money  by  an  unfortunate  litigation  into  which  they  were 
led,  but  are  working  hard  to  pay  the  rent.  Reduce  to  £16  just 
now,  to  be  increased  to  £18  when  house  comes  to  be  let." 

These  examples  illustiate  the  exercise  of  this  moBoply  in 
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some  of  its  most  obvious  effects ;  namely  an  altogether  one 
sided  bargain  in  regard  to  the  terms  on  which  alone  acccaa 
to  the  land  can  be  gained  ;  and,  though  the  houses  were  built 
by  the  tenants,  the  landlord  not  only  dictated  the  terms  of  the 
rent,  but  took  a  toll  in  addition  on  the  tenant's  earnings 
from  their  other  occupations,  in  the  form  of  arbitrarily  increased 
rents. 

Section  II.— REFUSAL  OF  SITES,  ETC. 

In  addition  to  land  being  withheld  from  agricultural  and 
pastoral  uses  there  are  many  cases  where  land  that  is  wanted 
for  house-building,  for  hotels,  for  roads  and  for  other  usea, 
cannot  be  secured  for  the  reason  that  proprietors  either  refuse 
point  blank  or  else  impose  exorbitant  and  prohibitive  charges 
which  are  intended  frequently  to  effect  the  same  purpose  as 
a  point  blank  refusal.  The  most  common  reason  for  the 
proprietor's  action  in  such  rural  cases  is  the  desire  to  retain 
a  large  area  of  country  for  exclusive  enjoyment. 

One  class  of  case  is  where  districts,  most  essential  for  health 
and  holiday  purposes  of  crowded  urban  populations,  are 
practically  closed  against  them  by  the  refusal  of  sites  on  which 
to  build  houses. 

The  Island  of  Arran,  for  example,  until  a  few  years  ago  wm 
practically  closed  to  the  building  of  houses  for  many  people 
from  the  crowded  urban  centres  on  the  Clyde  who  wished  to 
have  Souses  there.  No  one  ever  questioned  that  it  was 
altogether  against  the  best  interests  of  the  crowded  urban 
populations  of  Glasgow  and  the  neighbouring  towns  that  theix 
people  should  be  denied  reasonable  access  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  "  coast "  districts  within  easy  reach. 

In  many  parts  of  Scotland  where  very  large  districts  are  in 
the  hands  of  one  proprietor,  facilities  for  building  houses,  even 
miles  away  from  the  proprietor's  house,  sometimes  are  not 
given.  The  following  are  copies  of  letters  in  which  proprieton 
refuse  building  facilities  though  the  land  in  question  is  not 
cultivated  or  built  over  but  is  merely  rough  uncultivated  land. 
I  am  favoured  with  yours  of  yesterday  regarding  feuing  at , 

Mr. ,  however,  has  made  up  hia  mind  to  grant  no  further 
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faofl  of  the  estate  in  the  meantime.  I  am,  however,  oommuni- 
catJng  your  letter  to  him,  and  if  he  should  reconsider  the  matter, 
J.  .rill  at  once  let  yon  know,  but  I  can  hold  out  no  hope  of  his 
doing  so. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the ourrent.    There  is  no 

ground  available  for  feuing  in  the  district  you  speak  of. 

The  district  is  bare  hillside  for  miles,  but  access  to  it  is 
refused.  The  whole  place  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  proprietors, 
who  can  dictate  the  terms  upon  which  anyone  can  live  in 
ir.  A  few  retainers  and  dependents  may  be  allowed  to  build 
1  ous^^s,  but  the  outside  person  applying  for  a  site  is 
refused  it.  If  reasonable  facilities  were  given  for  building, 
it  is  reported  locally  that  there  would  be  many  new 
dummer  cottages  built.  Visitors  from  the  cities  would  benefit, 
and  the  local  community  would  gain  by  the  increased  traflBc 
and  prosperity  so  brought  to  these  places.  But  this  progress 
and  development  can  be  blocked,  summarily  and  peremptorily, 
over  a  large  district  by  the  veto  of  a  single  person  who  has 
the  power  of  refusing  access  to  the  land. 

It  is  admitted  generally  that  this  policy  prevents  develop- 
ment and  there  is  a  demand  that  a  right  to  appeal  against  such 
unreasonable  refusal  should  be  given  to  a  body  with  power, 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  those  of  the  Land  Court,  which 
would  secure  that  the  land  was  made  available  where  wanted. 

The  following,  for  example,  is  an  extract  from  a  leading 
article  in  the  Aberdeen  Free  Press  (October,  16th,  1913) : 

It  should  be  open  to  any  person  who  wishes  to  build  a  house 
and  who  ia  refused  a  site,  to  go  before  the  Land  Court  with  his 
application,  and  if  the  Court  were  satisfied  that  the  application 
was  reasonable  and  that  a  fair  price  was  being  offered,  it  would 
ftrvnt  it.  There  is  no  hardship  here  to  the  proprietor.  The  day 
18  past  when  you  could  argue  that  nobody  has  a  right  to  interfere 
with  a  landlord's  property  and  prevent  him  acting  the  tyrant 
if  he  wants  to.  We  have  decided  that  he  shall  not  have  tho 
power  to  evict  agricultural  tenants  and  that  he  shall  be  compeiiea 
to  grant  land  for  agricultural  purposes  to  those  who  apply  for 
it,  and  all  that  ia  now  being  suggested  is  the  extension  of  thia 
principle  to  cover  sites  for  buildings. 
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REFUSAL    OF    SITES    FOR    DOCTOR'S    HOUSES, 

INNS,  ETC. 

Facilities  even  for  such  necessary  local  services  as  sites 
for  doctors',  ministers',  etc.,  houses  are  refused.  From  a 
variety  of  cases  the  following  are  taken.  They  were  given 
in  evidence  before  the  recent  Government  Committee  which 
inquired  into  the  Medical  service  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands.* 
One  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing  an  adequate 
medical  service  in  the  Highlands,  the  Committee  stated, 
was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  good  house  for  the  doctor; 
and  they  reported  that  the  local  landlord  was  sometimes 
responsible  for  this  difficulty.    Two  instances  may  be  given. 

Mr.  TuUoch,  Eday,  told  the  Committee  : 

It  is  the  trouble  with  the  house  that  is  the  great  difficulty- 
there  were  proposals  made  to  build  one.  The  first  thing  wu 
to  go  to  the  proprietor's  agent  for  a  site.  At  first  they  were 
favourable  and  then  they  refused  and  would  not  give  a  site. 

Dr.  Moir,  Inverness,  told  the  Committee  : 

I  know  of  a  case  where  a  doctor  had  the  use  of  a  house,  and 
the  relations  between  the  doctor  and  the  factor  became  strained, 
and  he  was  asked  to  move. 

Another  class  of  case  is  where  the  development  of  hotels 
in  rural  districts  is  prevented  or  where  the  hotel  is  closed. 
One  or  two  examples  must  suffice. 

The  hotel-keeper  at ,  has  desired  since  some  time  to  enlarge 

his  inn,  which  is  now  a  favourite  motoring  route,  but  he  cannot 
get  permission  from  the  local  proprietor.  This  is  in  a  district 
within  easy  reach  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  the  district 
could  be  developed  for  summer  cottages  if  facilities  were  given. 

The  following  is  a  case  where  an  inn  was  closed  on  a  "  drove  " 
road  and  in  one  of  the  districts  of  the  Highlands  most  desirable 
from  a  tourist  point  of  view. 

Regarding  Shiel  Iim,  the  present  building,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Shiel  Ix>dge,  was  created  not  later  than  eighty  years 
aj^o,  when  the  licence  was  transferred  to  it  from  another  building 
about  160  yards  distant,  in  which  the  shepherd  resides.  Thi« 
last  building  was  what  was  called  a  "  Stage  Inn  "  for  over  150 
•  Cd.  6920,  1913. 
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years,  forming  one  of  a  chain  of  such  houses  of  accommodation 
along  the  great  drove  road  to  the  south ;  Kyle  Rhea  Inn,  Cluanie 
Inn,  Coireghoil  Inn,  Fort  Augustus  Inn,  and  through  Badenooh 
being  some  of  the  hnka,  all  remaining  save  in  this  case.  I  saw 
the  oilier  day  the  remains  of  the  causeway  of  the  outhooaes  for 
the  stabling  of  the  horses  besiH^  the  old  hoose. 

A  few  years  ago  the  proprietor  closed  it  as  an  inn  and  converted 
it  into  what  is  designated  as  a  "  lodge." 

In  another  class  of  case  the  opening  of  roads  which  are 
essential  for  the  needs  of  the  resident  population  is  vigorously 
opposed.    An  example  from  the  Highlands  may  be  quoted  : 
Torridon  and  Shieldaig  in  West  Rosahire  are  only  eight  miles 
ivpart,  but  the  only  available  road  between  them,  open  to  the 
public,  is  through  Ix)chcarron,  Achnasheen,  and  Kinlochewe— 
a  distance  of  100  miles.    There  is  a  road  joining  the  two  places 
on  the  shorter  route  (tl     eight  miles),  but  three  miles  of  it  are 
kept  stnctly  private;     nd  the  proprietor  has  refused  to  open 
this  stretch  to  the  public.     There  are  five  or  six  locked  gates 
on  this  stretch.     The   proprietors  of  the  remaining  five  miles 
allow  the  puiilic  the  use  of  their  five  miles  of  the  read ;  but  the 
refusal  of  the  middle  stretch  of  three  miles  prevents  the  desired 
through  communication.     Great  inconvenience  is  caused  to  the 
local  population.    The   three   churches,   E.G.,  U.F.C.,  and  F.C, 
for  the  Loch  Torridon  district  are  all  situated  at  Shieldaig,  and 
this  access  to  them  by  road  is  denied.     The  only  burial  ground 
for  the  same  wide  district,  is  at  Annat,  Torridon,  and  practically 
the  only  access  to  it  is  by  sea.     The  Parish  Council  have  tried 
to  get  the  road  opened,  but  without  success.     The  County  C«unoiI 
have  also  approaches    the  proprietor,  but  so  far,  his  permission 
to  allow  a  road  to  be  opened  has  not  been  obtained.    The  locaUty 
m  question  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  Highlands; 
nnd  the  opening  of  the  road,  besides  being  essential  to  the  need 
of  the  local  people,  would  bring  more  visitors  to  the  district. 

Over  large  areas  of  the  country  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  anyone  to  get  access  to  the  land  even  for  such  an 
inn^K-ent  purpose  as  viewing  the  scenery ;  and  many  people 
contrast  this  policy  with  that  prevaihng  in  other  countries, 
e.g..  Switzerland,  where  access  to  hills  is  easy. 

In  other  cases,  instead  of  a  direct  refusal  to  give  land  on  any 
in-.fiitions,  the  conditions  on  which  alone  it  is  given  are  of 
sucli  a  nature  as  to  operate  ahnost  as  a  prohibition :  e.g., 
t  he  laud  is  offered  only  on  short  term  lease.    At  the  end  of  the 
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lease  the  buildings  (erected  by  the  tenant)  of  course  revert 
to  the  proprietor.  This  short  term  lease  prevails  in  manj 
j;arts,  here  and  there,  throughout  the  country,  and  is  regarded 
as  the  more  unreasonable  as  the  feu  is  the  normal  urban  form 
of  tenure.  We  have  obtained  evidence  that  these  short 
leaseholds  prevent  development  in  the  localities  where  they 
obtain.  People  are  unwilling  to  erect  premises  there  without 
a  better  security. 

In  all  cases  of  this  and  a  similar  nature,  we  consider  that 
power  should  be  given  for  appeal  to  the  Land  Court  in  the 
locality  for  an  order  overriding  such  unreasonable  exercise 
of  the  monopoly  powers  of  rural  ownership.  It  is  not  proposed 
that  this  power  should  be  exercised  to  damage  or  destroy  the 
proprietor's  reasonable  amenities  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
other  people  are  entitled  to  enjoy  amenities  also  ard  his 
refusal  (to  be  upheld)  must  not  be  unreasonable. 

Section  III.— THE  INDULGENCE  OF  PREJUDICES. 

That  other  considerations  enter  into  the  choice  of  tenants 
for  farms  than  those  of  the  fitness  of  the  applicants  on  agri- 
cultural and  financial  grounds  is  a  fact  which  is  not  seriously 
denied  throughout  the  country :  and  it  would  perhaps  be 
more  than  human  to  expect  it  to  be  otherwise,  especially 
where  there  are  a  number  of  applicants  for  a  farm,  so  that  the 
landlord  or  his  agents  have  a  variety  of  persons  to  pick  and 
choose  from.  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
landlords  and  their  agents  should  not  allow  themselves  very 
frequently  to  be  influenced  powerfully,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, by  considerations  of  the  social  position  or  the  political 
and  denominational  opinions  of  the  appLcants  and  they  are  so, 
as  a  rule,  in  proportion  as  the  proprietor  is  dominated  by  the 
social  rather  than  the  commercial  considerations  attached 
to  his  possessions.  If  he  waa  dominated  only  by  business 
considerations,  he  would  doubtless  select  the  person  m<«t 
efficient  in  the  business  of  agriculture. 

It  is  reported  by  a  leading  solicitor  with  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  South-East  of  Scotland  for  example,  that  "  the  practice 
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prevails  of  letting  farms  to  applicants  whose  politioal  opinions 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  landlord.  In  a  recent  case  the 
question  was  put  to  the  applicant :  *  What  are  your  politics  ?  '  " 
As  a  rule  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask  the  question  as  the  agent 
ur  the  proprietor  have  already  made  discovery ;  and  it  is 
common  knowledge  throughout  the  rural  districts  that,  on 
the  majority  of  estates,  farmers  of  Liberal  politics  are  careful 
not  to  intrude  their  political  opinions.  It  is  well  known,  too, 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  to  obtain  a  farm  is  by 
keeping  on  as  friendly  terms  as  possible  with  the  factor  or 
aj^ent  or  head  gamekeeper  of  the  estate  ;  and  very  frequently 
the  agent  or  factor  is  much  more  ready  than  his  master  to 
take  political  and  social  considerations  into  account. 

These  influences  are  bad  economically  in  that  they  dis- 
courage industrious  men  who  rise  from  small  beginnirgs, 
;ind  men  of  the  best  initiative  and  greatest  independence. 
This  rppfr""ive  force  operat'S  more  actively  in  agricult  ire 
than  in  otuer  industries.  Men  of  excellent  agricultural 
finalities  see  the  way  effectively  barred  to  their  progress ; 
they  lose  heart  and  go  abroad,  and  the  bad  influence  extends 
widely.  Others  hear  of  their  case  and  cease  to  expect  a 
( arecr  in  rural  Scotland.  They  turn  their  eyes  to  the  colonics, 
where  they  are  assured  that  merit  and  industry  are  allowed 
a  fairer  run  and  a  surer  prospect  of  success.  These  influences 
are  bad  also  in  preventing  the  full  economic  advantage  being 
•Icrived  from  the  soil.  Not  only  are  the  best  farmers  (in  the 
«Hun(jn]ic  productive  sense)  deprived  of  reasonable  hope  and 
driven  to  seek  an  outlet  for  their  energies  elsewhere,  but  a 
premium  is  put  on  mediocre  farming  and  under-development. 

It  b  well  recognised  among  landowners  at  present  that 
their  worst  enemy  is  the  member  of  their  own  class  who  uses 
his  arbitrary  monopoly  power  in  a  harsh  and  tyrannical 
manner. 

Proprietors  who  behave  justly  towards  their  tenants  are 
the  rule ;  and,  in  the  criticisms  of  the  existing  system  of  land 
tenure  which  we  make  here,  we  do  not  wish  that  point  to 
be  overlooked.  But,  none  the  less,  a  system  which  admits 
uf  the  various  abuses  indicated  is  one  which  no  fair-minded 
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person  can  regard  as  satisfactory.    In  the  words  of  a  tenant 
farmer :  •^"•ui. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  farmer  knows  of  dozenf  of  oum 
p.«t  and  present  of  harsh  legal  robbery  in  the  shape  of  «wfi,.' 
cation  of  tenants  improvements.  The  argument  that  therew. 
very  many  Scottish  lairds  who  treat  their  tenants  iustlv  is  th.. 
same  argument  aa  was  advanced  in  favour  of  slavery,  and  um, 
people  then  seriously  argued  that  because  in  the  main,  muS, 
treated  their  slaves  very  well,  therefor*  slavery  should  notS 

S ;  if'^kw^^l  *^%?^^  *™  «''"""•    No  eJiiscientiourJ: 
w.l  take  advantage  of  bad  laws  ,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  haviw 

V.  T  /f/«*.P«"Pl«  ^ill  admit  that  the  land  laws  are  wiZ 
when  the  following  things  are  not  only  possible,  but  are  and 
have  been  actually  done,  and  that  not  seldom :  ' 

(1)  Confiscation  of  a  tenant's  iniprovments. 

(2)  Raising  rent  on  a  tenant's  improvements. 

(3)  Eviction  of  a  tenant  who  has  improved  and  sunk  capital 
in  permanent  improvements,  and  re-letting  the  farm  to  a 
new  tenant  at  a  higher  rent. 

(4)  Eviction  of  a  tenant  because  he  enforced  his  riahts  re 
pround  game,  heather  burning,  etc. 

(5)  Eviction  on  capricious  grounds. 

All  these  are  obviously  unjust,  and  with  an  absentee  landlord 
they  are  ve^  present  dangers  to  all  tenants,  and  militate  againrt 
1,  ■  ln?f  ^  h^'»^t°-'^^»»th  style  of  farming,  good  for  neither 
landlord  nor  tenant,  nor  the  country  at  large. 

We  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the  above  statement 
expresses  what  is  substantially  our  own  conclusions.  We 
wish  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  on  this  point.  We  n<,?lc- 
TU)  allegations  that  proprietors  in  general  aio  hod,  aiU  tiieir 
•  states  badly  and  tyrannically  managed.  But  we  do  aUege 
hat  a  system  under  which  the  various  injustices  which  we 
have  enumerated  not  only  can,  but  do  in  fact  arise,  and 
which  tends  to  (and  in  fact  actually  causes)  under-development 
in  many  cases  is  one  in  need  of  such  reform  as  will  remove 
these  opportunities  for  injustice  and  these  barriers  against 
th«  full  and  adequate  use  of  the  land. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SPORTING  INTERESTS. 

Section  L— THE  RELATION  OF  SPORTING  INTEREFTS  TO 
RURAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  most  outstanding  form  of  this  exercise  of  the  monopoly 
power  m  the  matter  of  the  indulgence  of  personal  pleasure  m 
opposed  to  the  national  economic  interests  of  a  rural  popula- 
tion  occurs  in  the  case  of  game  preservation. 

Game  is  undoubtedly  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  devlop- 
nicnt  of  forestry  and  of  agriculture,  and  farms  have  been 
tak.n  out  of  cultivation  and  out  of  use  for  pastoral  purposes 
and  turned  into  rabbit  warrens  and  deer  forests. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Coast  Erosion  and  Afforestation 
(U.  4460-1909),  for  example,  found  that  considerations  of 
sport  were  a  main  reason  why  afforestation  was  in  such  a 
backward  condition  in  this  country.    They  point  out : 

Not  only  do  we  prodaoe  but  Uttle  timber  at  home,  but,  speakine 
?:enerally,  the  httle  that  we  do  produce  ia  not  of  the  highest  quaUtf 
its  main  deficiencies  conaiat  in  open  and  irregular  grain? suDer- 
abundance  of  large  knots,  a  relatively  large  amount  of  soft  tisTae 
(technically  known  as  "spring  wood  "),  lack  of  durability,  short- 
ncss  of  bole,  and  excessive  taper.  The  reasons  for  these  defect. 
are  not  far  to  seek,  although  they  have  only  been  recognised  of 
recent  years.  In  the  main  they  may  all  be  attributed  to  a  single 
cause,  namely,  a  too  open  condition  of  our  woodlands,  that  ii 
to  Gay,  an  insufficiency  of  trees  upon  the  ground. 

Considerations  of  sport  have  played  an  important  part  in 
determmmg  the  method  of  manat^ment  of  our  woods.     Gean 
boles,  with  high-pitch«d  crowns,  the  exclusion  of  the  sun's  rays 
and  ground  destitute  of  grass,  weeds  and  bushes,  are  not  conditiJns' 
Uvourable  to  either  ground  or  winged  game.    On  the  contrary 
tntm  that  are  lemi-isolated,  and  with  lov-reaohiiig  branchi 
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and  a  wood  that  is  fuU  of  braokeo,  bramblw,  and  limilar  under- 
growth, present  conditions  much  more  attractive  to  the  sportsman 
and  it  is  theae  conditions  that  many  landowners  have  arransed 
to  secure.  Ground  game,  too,  has  been  the  cause  of  immense 
destruction  amongst  the  young  trees,  and  thus  it  has,  in  a  measors 
directly  brought  about  that  condition  of  under-stocking  which 
is  so  inimical  to  the  growth  of  good  timber,  and  to  the  successfnl 
results  of  forestry.  Nor  is  it  possible  in  the  presence  of  even  a 
moderate  head  of  ground  game  to  secure  natural  regeneration  of 
woodlands,  the  young  seedling  trees  being  nibbled  over  almost 
OS  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground.  So  intimate  is  the 
association  in  the  United  Kingdom  between  sport  and  forestry 
that  even  on  an  estate  that  is  considered  to  poMess  some  of  tte 
beet  managed  woods  in  England,  the  sylvicultural  details  have 
to  be  accomraodited  to  the  hunting  and  shooting,  and  trees  must  be 
taken  down  in  different  places  to  make  cover  for  foxes,  and  so  on. 

There  are  a  very  large  number  of  cases  throughout  the 
country  m  which  land  is  withdrawn  from  the  purposes  of 
agriculture  or  pasture  in  the  iutereste  of  game.  A  few  are 
given  in  this  Report. 

The  interests  of  sport  have  a  doiible  effect,  militating  against 
agriculture  and  productive  of  mider-development  of  the  land 
and  Its  resources.  In  the  first  place  sport  is  given  fin^t  con- 
sideration  so  that  full  development  Is  prevented  and  agricultural 
interests  are  neglected  ;  and  in  the  second  place  land  is  wholly 
excluded  from  use  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  or  rural 
development. 

So  much  misunderstanding  arises  regarding  the  point  of 
view  from  which  the  question  of  sport  is  regarded  that  we 
wish  to  make  our  point  of  view  clear. 

We  ao  not  criticise  the  indulgence  in  any  reasonable  form 
of  sport  where  that  indulgence  is  not  carried  to  a  point 
which  IS  seriously  and  undeniably  detrimental  to  the  pre- 
servation of  a  rural  population  and  the  interests  of  local 
agriculturists.  The  position  we  adopt  in  the  matter  is  this : 
We  consider  that  the  land  of  the  country  should  be  turned  to 
full  account,  and  that  a  reasonable  maximum  product  of  what 
It  can  produce  of  economic  output  should  be  taken  from  it,  this 
production  being  conducted  on  the  ordinary  business  principles 
that  It  should  pay  for  the  labour,  capital,  etc.,  expended  in 
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realising  it.  And  where  the  opportunities  for  thia  economic 
production  are  clearly  hampered  or  curtailed  by  overriding 
demands  for  the  indulgence  of  sport,  we  consider  it  a  matt<;r 
for  remedial  action  ;  it  leads  to  underproduction  of  economic 
output  and  to  rural  decay. 

We  agree  with  the  point  of  view  very  well  expressed  in  an 
article  in  the  Times  newspaper  of  14th  November,  1913,  which 
states  : 

The  proper  production  of  the  coil— and  we  may  treat  stock 
08  such  a  product — comes  first.  Even  if  sportsmen  spend  large 
sums  in  a  neighbourhood,  as  large  as  the  agricultural  wage-payer 
himself,  thia  ia  no  sound  argument  in  favour  of  sport.  The 
expenditure  may  be  some  palliation  locally,  but  to  compare 
the  distribution  of  wealth  with  the  production  of  wealth,  as  if 
the  two  were  of  the  same  nature  is  bad  logic  and  bad  economics. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  necessarily  accept  the 
plea  that  the  best  use  of  an  estate  is  its  dedication  to  purposes 
(if  sport,  even  although  it  may  be  shown  that  it  can  in  fact 
realise  a  larger  net  profit  to  the  proprietor  when  so  let  than 
if  turned  to  purposes  of  agriculture  or  forestry.  Nor  do  we 
accept  it  as  satisfactory  from  a  national  point  of  view  that 
any  estate  management  should  plead  its  poverty  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  extinction  of  farms  or  the  increase  in  its  sporting 
lands,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  a  little  cheaper  to  the  estate  man- 
a-reraent  to  allow  the  buildings  on  the  farm  to  fall  into  decay 
than  to  repair  them,  and  more  profitable  to  increase  the  sport- 
ins:  rental  than  to  equip  the  farms. 

Similarly  we  do  not  think  it  a  sound  principle  that  one  man, 
in  the  unreasonable  indulgence  of  an  extravagant  sport, 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  practically  as  an  uninhabited  and 
unutilised  desert  an  enormous  area  of  country  which  might  be 
economically  used  for  the  production  of  sheep,  cattle,  trees, 
etc.,  and  support  a  considerable  population. 

Speaking  of  Scotland  generally,  the  game  question  i-Us 
roughly  into  two  divisions,  the  Highlands  and  the  remaining 
parts  of  Scotland.  Throughout  the  Lowland  counties,  the 
game  question  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  similar 
(juestion  in  England,  but  in  the  Highlands,  owing  to  the  pre- 
valence of  deer  forests,  it  assumes  a  much  larger  aspect. 
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Section  II.-  GAME  ;    GROUND  AND  WINGED. 

The  owner  of  land  has  power  to  reserve  the  right  to  Uke 
and  kill  ^'ame  and  he  can  let  this  right  to  any  person  Whethe 
he  himself  kills  the  game  or  leta  the  right  to  someone  e£^^ 
he  very  frequently  has  a  stron.  interest  in  maintaining  as  muTh 
ga.ne  as  poss.b  e  on  the  land  for  the  purposes  of  hia  own  8ix,rt 
(.f^h_e  kills  It  himself)  or  in  order  to  obtain  a  larger  rent  ift 

In  proportion,  then,  as  land  is  heavily  stocked  with  Mm- 
ar,j  .8  not  sufficiently  enclosed,  it  is  the  more  likely  that  S 
cnltunsts  in  its  neighbourhood  will  suffer  from  the  depX 
t.ons  of  game  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  birds 
and  ammals  should  make  a  nice  distinction  as  t"?,  the  p«S« 

anfSr^^'^  °V*^'  ""^'^  *'"^P*'"S  agricultural  crops  which 
appeal  to  their  often  voracious  appetites,  and  it  is  equaUy 
impossible  to  enclose  all  winged  game,  fo^  example  in^s^ch 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  them  from  straving  bevond  what  lu* 
their  legally  allocated  bounds.  ^  ^  "* 

It  is  to  be  recognised  then,  that,  short  of  the  complete 
destruction  of  game  there  is  certain  to  be  damage  inS 
by  game  on  crops,  just  as  there  is  by  birds  and  animals  chissi. 
c^dturirrr-'^  -«  vermm.  In  the  eyes  of  the  laborious  agri- 
nroZf  f       \°''^  T  "l^'^^^S  *^«  maximum  agricultural 

verm  n.      But,  whereas  he  is  free  to  deal  with  rats,  etc.. 
as  he  pleases  his  powers  in  regard  to  grouse,  deer,  rabbits,  etc. 

Zu     aV'"^'"'^  ^>'  '"^^'  ^°^  '^'  ^«««o»  that,  as  abZ; 
explamed  the  presence  of  the.e  on  the  land  is  a   orm  ^ 

an^ai^'iol*^"  FT*°^  ""^  *^'  ^'^""^  ^^"^^  Act  of  1880,  while 
an  agricultural  tenant  was  prohibited  from  killing  hares, 
he  had  a  comnion  law  right  for  the  proteelion  of  his  crops 
to  destroy  rabbits  upon  his  holding,  b,it  this  right  couW 
be  excluded  by  the  conditions  of  his  lease 
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By  the  Ground  Game  Act,  however,  Parlittment,  in  the  in- 
torosta  of  good  husbandry,  and  to  provide  better  security  for 
capital  and  labour  invested  by  occupiers  of  land  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  made  provision  enabling  the  farmer  better 
to  protect  his  crops  against  damage  by  rabbits  and  hares. 
by  giving  him  an  inalienable  right  to  kill  the  ground  game. 
The  proprietor,  however,  still  has  a  right,  concurrent  with 
the  tenant,  to  kill  the  ground  game  on  the  farm.    A  tenant 
has  no  claim  except  (in  special  circumstances)  a  common  law 
claim  for  damages  against  the  proprietor  for  damage  done  by 
<,Tound  game  from  neighbouring  coverts,  it  being  held  that 
he  must  rely  on  his  own  exertions  to  protect  his  crops.     It  is 
instructive  to  keep  in  view  that  the  objects  of  the  Act,  as 
contained  in  the  preamble,  were  to  further  the  interests  of 
good  husbandry,  and  to  provide  better  security  for  the  capital 
and  labour  invested  by  occupiers  of  land  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  by  enabling  them  to  protect  their  crops  from  injury 
and  loss  by  ground  game.    A  not  uncommon  practice  is  for 
a  nominal  rent  to  be  put  on  the  ground  game  when  the  tenant 
is  negotiating  for  the  farm,  such  rent  being  treated  nominally 
as  a  deduction  from  the  rent  at  which  the  farm  is  supposed 
to  be  let. 

Thus,  for  example,  a  fann  worth  £250  per  annum  ia  regarded 
for  this  purpoee  as  worth  £280  per  annum,  and  it  is  agreed  by 
the  landlord  to  pay  the  tenant  a  rent  of  £30  a  year  m  long  aa 
the  tenant  does  not  exercise  his  rights  under  the  Ground  Game 
Act.  The  rent  actually  payable  by  the  tenant  is  thus  the  £250 
in  half-yearly  instalments  the  receipt  for  which  is  made  out  £140 
less  £15  (or  £125).  Immediately  the  tenant  exercises  his  Ic^ 
rights  in  regard  to  game  the  full  rent  of  £140  is  exacted. 

As  regards  damage  done  by  winged  game  and  deer,  the  tenant 
farmer  has  the  right  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  (S)  Act, 
1908,  to  claim  compensation  where  the  amount  of  such  damage 
exceeds  Is.  per  acre.  It  is  a  condition  of  the  claim  for 
compensation  that  the  tenant  shall  not  have  had  power 
granted  to  him  to  destroy  the  game  which  caused  it. 

Througaout  the  country  much  greater  damage  is  done  by 
game  in  some  districts  than  in  others  and  compensation  is 
sometimes  paid  more  readily.    But,  speaking  generally,  in  a 
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vorj  large  nambct  of  coAee,  representing  in  the  aggregate  veiy 
j[rrcat  damage  to  crops,  no  compensation  is  in  fact  obtained. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  this. 

In  the  first  place,  the  machinery  for  recovery  is  cumber- 
sonie  and  expensive,  and  secondly  the  farmers  hesitate  to  Uke 
their  landlord  or  his  sporting  tenant  into  Court  for  fear  of 
having  a  refusal  to  renew  their  leases  when  these  expire. 
The  sporting  tenant,  if  the  shootings  be  let,  has  access  to  tU 
the  land  of  the  farm,  and  as  his  interests  usually  receive  prior 
consideration  by  the  landlord ;  any  claim  which  might  b« 
made  against  him  by  the  farmer  is  commonly  regarded  through- 
out the  country  as  certain  to  raise  bad  feeling  and  to  result  u 
a  black  mark  (as  it  frequently  is  described  locally)  being 
placed  against  his  name  in  the  estate  books.  This  may  result 
in  the  farmer  losing  his  farm  at  the  end  of  the  lease. 

A  tenant  exercising  his  rights  under  the  Ground  Game  Act, 
and  killing  hares  and  rabbits,  often  finds  that  this  is  resented 
by  the  landlord,  and  he  is  led  to  understand  that  if  he  doea 
not  desist  he  may  find  himself  dispossessed  at  the  end  of  his  lease. 

In  some  districts  yearly  tenancies  only  are  granted;  in 
others  leases  of  two  years,  or  leases  with  a  mutual  break  every 
three  years  are  the  rule.  This  is  frequently  understood  locally 
<and  by  no  person  more  clearly  than  the  tenant  farmer 
concerned)  as  providing  an  opporttmity  for  the  landlord  w 
terminate  a  tenancy  should  he  be  annoyed  by  claims  for 
damage  by  winged  game  or  deer,  or  by  the  tenant  exercising 
his  right  to  kill  the  ground  game. 

There  is  a  practice  in  certam  districts  whereby  the  landlord 
reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  retake  possession  of  a  small 
part  of  a  farm  at  a  valuation  in  order  to  provide  a  covert  for 
raising  game.  The  existence  of  these  coverts  is  a  serious 
grievance  and  source  of  loss  on  account  of  the  depredations 
of  the  game  which  affect  both  arable  and  pasture  land.  Even 
as  regards  ground  same,  the  farmer  can  only  kill  it  on  hii 
holding  ;  he  cannot  follow  it  into  the  coverts  and  kill  it  there. 

The  difficulty  in  assessing  damage  by  o;ame  is  great,  especially 
where  the  damage  is  spread  over  a  considerable  area. 
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In  some  distriots  it  is  the  practice  of  the  proprietor  to  agree 
with  the  tenants  of  sheep  farms  that  in  the  interests  of  sport 
and  for  the  better  raising  of  game,  a  portion  only  (ci.g.,  one 
half)  of  the  possible  sheep  stock  is  to  be  put  on  the  land. 

Section  III.— DAMAGE  BY  GAME:    TYPICAL  EXTRACTS. 

The  following  are  typical  extracts  from  the  schedules  from 
different  parishes : 

Abirobehsrub  (R.B.  4) — Thk  ii  a  game  dktriot,  and  on  all 
eRUtM  the  iporting  intmwt  oomet  fint ;  winged  game  ai«  oaro- 
fully  preMired  ;  and  on  mo«t  loir  ground  largo  numben  of  phoM- 
anU  are  artificially  rearod  near  to  grain  cropa.  It  ia  aimoat 
impoMible  for  farmen  to  obtain  oompensation,  because  in  nioMt 
tMtm,  instead  of  haying  to  deal  with  a  practical  man,  he  ia  lo-t 
to  the  mercy  of  a  Uwyer  factor. 

(R.B.  II).— A  good  deal  of  damage  is  done  in  certain  quarters 
here.  The  loss  done  by  game  is  seldom  in  whole  made  goo<l. 
Redress  is  in  practice  extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  Likewise,  \ogxl 
proceedings  are  a  course  the  tenant  naturally  shrinks  from  follow- 
ing.  knowing  full  well  he  would  have  to  leaTe  his  holding  at  the 
end  of  the  lease, 

(R.B.  12).— A  good  deal  of  damage  is  done,  and  this  lose  « 
not  usually  Toluntarily  made  good  to  the  sufferer.  He  may 
iiATe  legal  redress,  but  the  uncertainty  and  expense  of  going 
to  law  for  redress,  with  the  landlords  power  OTer  the  ten:iuc  at 
the  end  of  his  lease,  make  too  many  bear  the  ills  they  know,  than 
risk  those  they  may  not  know — to  say  nothing  of  the  oooupier's 
dislike  to  take  the  Undlord  into  Court. 

(R.B.  13). — The  loss  is  not  made  good  unless  the  tenant  forces 
the  landlord.  Under  the  Agncultural  Holdings  Act,  1908, 
compensation  is  available,  but  to  obtain  the  same  is  not  always 
easy. 

Farmers  do  not  like  to  sue  the  landlord  for  fear  of  being  shifted 
at  the  end  of  the  lease. 

Bebwickshibb  (R.B.B.  201).— Plantations,  not  part  <rf  the  farm 
exist  where  pheasants  are  reared  by  the  game  lessee,  and  the  birds 
feed  on  the  crops  growing  in  the  adjacent  fields.  Although  the 
farmer  has  the  rij^t  to  kill  rabbits  and  hares  on  his  own  land,  he 
IS  not  allowed  to  enter  the  pUntations  where  they  take  refuge  and 
breed,  and  whence  they  issue  and  feed  on  the  fanner's  crops. 
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KiBCABDiNBSHiEK   (R.B.  23).-There  ia  o»om  for  oomDUint 
re^.^rdrng  g.me.  but  such  claims  have  a  tendZy  ^  S^ 

KiRKcuDBBiOHTSHiBB  (S.S.S.  44).-The  fanns  are  let  to  »n 
agricu  tural  tenant :  thereafter  the  game  is  frequenVlet  to^ 
game  tenant,  the  latter  having  acceaf  to  all  thXr  The   'l 
tenants  mterest  is  usually  considered  first  by  the  land^o«l^and 

17     TLd';£^'"^r'  r^  °'  '^'  "»*°y  •°^»»  abuseerflicted 

-     '«»JJ0P.  certainly  gets  a  black  mark  plao«i  agaiiS 

J  on  the  estate  booka  6'"^" 


on 
hi 


u?. 


c^Zdl^  '  "^^^'^  ''P**  pheasants.  Unless  the  daS  J 
ooi^iderable  no  compensation  is  paid,  and  it  is  almost  i^SSbfe 
t»  estunate  the  damage  done.  "apoMoie 

thf  ^S,?^f  "r  ^^•?-  ^^^-'^'  8*°^"  '«»««  »>««'  has  taken  to 
ium^r  f »?  Pb«*«*°t8  setting  down  large  numbers  ia  the  Srly 
summer-  this  year  particularly  a  large  number  was  set  dowTiJ 

rrdlm'ge^llr-  ^^^^'  ^  *^^  —  ^«^^'  '^-^^ 
(R.B.  30).— The  loss  is  not  generally  made  eood     Tha  culii 

b^t^rri.Tt/rr'  °°'^^^'  ^^-^  ^  hit^ists'^uyl 

—  ^arwts^ant^":>  ff-^-  80)-Every  farm  in  the  parish  of 
nas  Dita  planted  out  for  game  purposes. 

Wigtownshire  (S.S.S.  8G).-A  gentleman  sometimes  takes  off 
a  yicce  of  rough  land  o£F  the  side  or  middle  of  a  fC3  inTeSJ 

never  kt^fTe  ^J^7''  .^^ '''''1^'  '^'  '^^'^  "^^'^  osJ^M 
clau^  iff  1™^K  .'**  *"^  '"'"S^  «*°>«'  but  there  is  often  a 

on  his  ii^n  ^v  i^\™r  ^"  *  "^"^  b^  'o^  f«»"  win^  g«ne 
Z  riiht  tJ  Si  ^^  5"  "°*  *^«  P°^"  ^  J^l  ■'  even  Uhe  e^ 
hia^nght  to  kill  ground  game,  the  proprietor  makes  it  too  hot  for 

thk^^"  ^^-^n  ^^^-^  f^  ^^  °f  ^age  ia  done  in 
m  winter  m  luge  numbeiB  notwithstanding  the  fences. 
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(R.B.  38).— A  great  deal  of  damage  i»  ao  done ;  more  emeciaUv 
by  rabbito,  black  game  and  hand-reared  pheasanta.  ThT—-- 
faras  are  over-run  with  rabbita  that  are  faat  mining  the  gra«ng 

Claima  are  seldom  made :  their  tesolt  when  made  is  small  and 
oe^mly  not  worth  the  bad  blood  raised,  and  the  moral  certainty 
thaUi^plaaaible  excuse  will  be  found  to  get  rid  of  the  "  exacUng  '^ 

DuMBABTOKSHiM  (R.B.  42).-The  damage  done  in  this  loeaiity 
by  game  is  mcalculable.     The  part  of  —  Farm,  that  WM^ot 

the  farmer  had  twenty-seven  stacks  of  hay ;  rabbita  were  nut 
m  by  the  shooting  tenant,  with  the  perm4  on  of  the  f^to? 

li    i'."^  ?r"*"^  ^*^°'^^^«  y'^'^^y  '^-^^  tact  ^  hay 
were  got  by  the  same  tenant  from  the  saiie  land.     Deer  inf^ 

—  farm  at  aU  times.     There  are  300  deer  on  the  hills  above 
it.  and  the  estate  will  put  up  no  fences. 

STiBLmosHiM  (R.B.  44).-A  good  deal  of  the  land  here  would 
to^Uer  farmed  were  it  not  for  game  rent  derived  from  ?t  Tthe 

(S.S.S.    98).--Scattered   over   this   district   area   number   ef 
moderataly-sized  plantations  providing  cover  for  smaU  game. 

of  ?,^  f!!^**""*  **•  '^T  ^''^'^  »•  great  grievance  and  source 
of  loss  to  the  occupiers  of  adjoining  hmds.  on  account  of  the  serious 

^^jT,       '"'a'^^  *°^  P^*"**  ^y  «~"»<i  g^«-    The  Ground 
Game  Act  provides  no  remedy  for  this  grievance. 

Pebthshibk  (S.S.S.  101)._The  deer  come  down  in  winter  and 
thi^  diSrict.  ^'"'''^*°'*  *°^  *^^°**8«  ^  t*^«  ^»^™e"  "^d  croftem  in 

f.ff'^'    ^^-!— ^'J  ^^«  ^^^^  of  ,  the  tenante  of  sheep 

.  rma  are  restricted  to  half  the  possible  stock  of  sheep  so  thaV 
'I         '^"'i^  ™ay  ^  uaed  for  shooting  purposes  by  the  landlord 
11113  shooting  IS  for  his  private  use  and  iTnTver  let,     '*°*"''"'' 

The  injury  inflicted  ia  not  confined  to  the  actual  damage 
Jone  by  the  game.  Farmers  are  discouraged  generally,  where 
tne  game  nuisance  is  considerable,  from  developing  their 
vrops  as  highly  as  they  otherwise  would.  Industries  ^e  ako 
Oisoouraged  m  order  to  protect  game  from  disturbance 
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Section  IV.-DAMAGE  BY  DEER. 

There  are  many  complaints  from  crofters  of  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  their  crops  when  their  land  is  near  to  deer  forests 
or  grouse  preserves.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  grouw 
shootings  in  the  Highlands  which  are  adjacent  to  crofting 
communities  are  better  than  those  which  are  distant  from 
such  sources  of  food  supply. 

The  crofter  has  the  redress  provided  under  Section  9,  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  (Scotland)  Act,  1908;  and  under 
Section  10  (3)  of  the  Small  Landholders  (Scotland)  Act,  1911, 
it  is  provided  that  in  default  of  agreement  being  arrived  at, 
after  the  damage  has  been  suffered,  the  compensation  payable 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  Land  Court  instead  of  by  an  arbiter. 

The  following  is  from  a  report  by  a  well-known  agriculturist : 

Cases  are  not  uncommon  where  deor  are  fed  in  winter  at  the 
com  or  of  tlie  forest  nearest  human  habitation.  They  beoomo 
very  tame  at  this  time  and  mix  freely  with  the  crofters'  cattle  ia 
the  Highlands. 

On  the  approach  of  a  snowstorm  lai^e  herds  of  deer  flook  to 
the  lower  ground  and  where  that  lower  ground  is  let  to  small 
holders  the  damage  done  for  a  week  or  two  by  a  herd  of  several 
hundred  deer  is  incalculable  at  a  time  when  the  means  of  tab- 
sistonce  is  at  a  premium  for  sheep. 

The  provisions  for  providing  compensation  have  been  foalid  * 
total  failure  because  of  the  difficulty  in  watching  and  counting  tlis 
numbers  and  the  roving  and  roaming  disposition  of  the  stag. 

I  saw  as  many  as  150  to  200  deer  browsing  on  a  patch  of  about 
160  acres  of  crofters'  pasture  on  Slst  December,  1913. 

It  is  felt  by  those  who  have  and  are  suffering  from  this  peit 
that  no  legislation  short  of  power  to  shoot  trespassing  stags  cui 
ever  remedy  this  evil. 

As  typical  examples  also  of  damage  suffered  by  smaU- 
holders  from  game,  a  few  instances  may  be  taken  from  the 
evidence  publicly  given  before  the  Land  Court.  -» 

During  the  hearing  of  cases  by  the  Land  Court  in  Arran, 
various  instances  were  given  (and  were  not  questioned  hj 
the  estate  agents)  in  which  the  tenants  suffered  severely  from 
game.  For  example  :  at  Brodick  on  27th  November^  1912, 
Alexander  Miller,  Margeneish,  in  complaining  of  the  damage 
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.Inne  by  deer  and  grouse  to  hia  crops  and  potato  pita  mentioned 
liiat  lately  he  employed  a  boy  to  herd  off  grouse  from  his  fields 
At  Brodrick  on  the  12th  November,  the  following  evidence 
was  <,iven  m  the  Court.  Lord  Kennedy  presided,  and  Colonel 
Dudiicon  and  Mr.  Dewar  were  the  other  n  embera  of  the  Court 
who  heard  the  cases.  The  estate  factor  was  present  as  well 
as  a  solicitor  representing  the  trustees  for  the  estate  : 

Further  accoonta  of  trespasaing  were  given.  Mr.  Archibald 
( ume,  who  succeeded  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  yeara  ago 
to  a  holding  at  Drumaghiner,  formerly  occupied  successively  by 
hw  grandfather  and  his  uncle,  stated  that  in  1907  a  deer-fenco 
wiis  erected  round  his  land.  He  was  suppUed  with  the  stobs 
posts  and  wires  from  the  estate,  but  he  himself  had  to  put  the 
fence  up,  and  he  had  to  cart  the  material  from  Brodick,  a  distance 
of  tlurteen  miles.  The  carting  and  the  construction  of  the  fence 
occupied  aoout  a  month's  time. 

Mrs.  Mary  M'Kelvie,  a  widow,  who  conducts  a  croft  at  KU- 
Patrick,  also  complained  of  deer  trespassing  on  her  cropr,  some 
years  ago.  The  duer  ate  a  pit  of  potatoes,  consuming  half  a  ton. 
She  made  a  claim  to  the  estate,  but  received  no  compensation. 
h  our  years  ago  the  grouse  destroyed  about  £10  worth  of  com.  She 
aaked  for  an  abatement  of  rent,  but  received  none. 

The  following  is  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Land 
Court  at  Strontian,  on  December  2nd,  1913  (Mr.  Norman  Reid 

presiding) : 

Alexander  Stewart,  Scotstown,  complained  of  the  damage  don* 
to  his  crops  by  game,  particularly  deer  and  pheasant*. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Reid,  he  stated  that  the  deer  ate  up  and  destroyed 
the  com  in  August  and  September.  ""jro« 

Allan  Cameron,  Ardnaataing,  complained  similarly  of  the 
ravages  to  crops  by  game.  The  township  let  their  wintering  for 
£19,  but  nearly  all  that  sum  had  been  expended  in  repairing  the 
fence  round  the  common  pasture.  i^^'^n  n» 

John  M" Arthur  was  examined. 
Mb.  Reid  :  Do  they  rear  pheasants  here  ? 
(UuXT^''  ^°'    ^"'    '^"^    """    themselves    on    my    oioft. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  January 
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23rd,  1914,  refers  to  the  Court's  awards  in  those  cases  at 
Stroutian : 

The  oumulo  total  of  the  old  rent  amounted  to  £159  86.  2d., 
and  the  new  renta  fixed  by  the  Court  aggregate  £114  168.  Od. ; 
being  a  reduction  nearly  equivalent  to  30  per  cent.  The  Com- 
missioner who  heard  the  applications  states  in  the  findings  that 
it  ia  clear  that  the  Township  of  Scotstown  sufifers  a  go^  deal 
from  ravages  by  deer,  the  holders'  oats  and  potatoes  being  seriously 
damaged  by  eating  and  trampling.  The  Court  suggest  to  the 
Estate  that  it  should  consider  whether  the  arable  land  should 
not  be  fenced  in  with  a  deer  fence  so  as  to  prevent  injury  to  crops 
in  future. 

As  refrards  dam.age  done  by  deer  a  good  deal  of  trouble  would 
bo  avoided  if,  in  every  case,  the  deer  forest  was  fully  and 
effectually  fenced.  As  a  practical  proposition,  however, 
it  has  to  be  recollected  that,  in  a  severe  winter  when  the 
deer  in  an  over-stocked  deer  forest  are  practically  starving, 
they  often  show  surprising  activity  in  getting  past  deer  fences. 

We  fully  recognise  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  irritatioD 
regarding  game  and  the  question  of  the  damage  it  does  to 
crops  arises  from  the  almost  sacred  value  which  landownen 
and  gamekeepers  frequently  put  on  game.  This  feeling 
has  been  intensified  in  many  cases  by  the  officious  action  ol 
gamekeepers. 

In  the  first  Chapter  (p.  8)  we  give  the  figures  as  to  the 
number  of  gamekeepers  which  show  a  steady  increase 
within  recent  years. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 
DEER  FORESTS. 
Section  I.— EXTENT  OF  DEER  FORESTS. 

Out  of  a  total  acreage  of  19,070,466  in  Scotland,  3,599  744 
or  about  one  fifth,  are  occupied  by  deer  forests,  or  othe^wisi 
rxduatvely  devoted  to  sport.  This  does  not  include  lands 
m  which  though  the  sporting  interest  is  very  large  there  are 
also  substantial  interests  of  sheep  grazing  or  other  forms  of 
farming.  In  addition,  there  are  many  other  large  areas 
partly  but  not  exclusively  devoted  to  sport. 

The  fact  that  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  arei  of  the  country 
ehouJd  be  given  over  practicaUy  exclusively  to  sport,  a  purpose 
economically  unproductive,  should  be  considered  in  connection 
vnth  the  finding  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coast  Erosion 
and  Afforestation  that  over  one  quarter  of  the  area  of  the 
country  could  with  economic  advantage,  and  on  a  paying 
basis,  be  afforested  ;  and  a  large  part  of  that  area  is  included 
withm  the  present  deer  forest  areas.  (See  Chapter  on 
Afforestation.) 

The  deer  forests  are  chiefly  in  ArgyU,  Inverness,  Ross  and 
tromarty,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness.  There  are  several  in 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  Forfar,  Dumbarton  and  Perth. 

There  are  some  200  forests,  ranging  in  extent  from  some 
100  acres  to  110,000  acres.  There  are  nine  deer  forests  of 
over  40,000  acres  each  in  extent,  viz:  Mar  (110,000  acres). 
belonging  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Duke  of  Fife ;  Ben  Armine 
and  Dalnessie  and  Loch  Choire  (67,080  acres),  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  ;  Glendhu  and  Reay  (80,970  acres)  the  Duke  of 
buthcrland;  Blackmount  (80,000  acres),  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane  ;  Corrour  Ferait,  etc.  (including  grazing)  (66,521 
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(41,913  acres),  Major  Duncan  Matheson. 

The  most  recent  official  information  under  counties  is  tUf 
contamed  m  the  return   (538)  issued  last  year      913/  ? 
gives  particulars  of  all   deer  forests  nnH   lo  T   ^     \  '■    , 
devoted  .0  sport  in  the  varilTnUerd  sX?:  ^^J^ 

rm     9    '/r     "/  *°    ""=  ™'"«tion   toll    for  the   vm 
taUef         ""'  '°'"™""°''  "  ""-'-"■'^i  in  the  follo^ 


County. 


Aberdeen 
Argyll 
AjT  • 

Banff 

Bute 

Caithness 

Dumbarton 

Elgin 

Fife  . 

Forfar 

Invemeaa 

Kincardine 

Kircudbright 

Lanark 

Perth 

Renfrew    - 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

Sutherland 


Grand  total 


Total 
acreage. 


240,970 
392,764 
954 
74,540 
4,967 
93,856 
9.338 
10,140 
1,193 
67,580 
1,081,172 
6,850 
2,762 
320 
259,086 
95 
927,854 
436,323 


3,599,744 


Acreage 

below 

1,000  feet. 


7,332 
35,691 
954 
240 
2,238 
46,581 
1,038 
7,140 
1,193 
750 
142,426 
6,200 
152 
120 
13,687 
95 
65,191 
270,190 


602,218 


Rental  as  in 
Valuation  RolL 


£ 
13.543 
15,094 
144 
4,535 
316 
4,084 
348 
390 
30 
6,515 
66,311 
673 
236 
65 
17,810 
60 
40,846 
14,800 


s.  d. 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


7 

16 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


183,788    2    0 
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Appended  to  the  detailed  statistics  are  tlieee  notes- 
FoUomng  previouH  retuma  there  are  included  in'thia  return 
all  deer  forests  and  such  other  knds  aa  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  f  he  sport  of  shooting.  ■' 

ma  of  the  information  for  this     return  has  been  obtained 
through  the  County  assessors  from  the  proprietor,  or  their  aoents 
but  m  a  number  of  cases  particulars  have  been  ohuined  from 
the  Lands  Valuation  Department  of  the  Inland  Revenue.     The 
acreage  and  altitudes  entered  are  in  very  many  cases  merely  esti- 
mated  pnd  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  exact.     Many 
of  the  deer  forests  are  used  for  grazing  some  farm  stock  also,  and 
ma  number  of  cases  they  include  considerable  extents  of  woodland 
The  above  total  area  of  602.218  acres  below  1.000  fe^  is  exclusive 
of  the  subjects  of  which  the  area  below  that  level  is  not  known.     The 
total  area  of  these  excluded  subjects  is  1,136,887  acre*. 
lu  many  caaea  the  rental  includes  other  subjecta. 

Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that  the  figures  given  in  the  above 
return  of  the  area  devoted  to  deer  forests  tell  the  whole  story 
In  two  respects   mainly   the  above  total  of  three  and  a 
ha  f  nulhons  of  acres  of  Scottish  soil  devoted  to  sport  is 

dofpctive.  *^ 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  compulsory  on  owners  to  make 
returns  and  there  are  obvious  defects  in  their  compilation. 
It  IS  alleged  that  as  owners  of  forests  generally  suspect  that 
the  purposes  for  which  information  is  desired  are  not  alto- 
gether  favourable  to  their  interests,  they  are  not  particularly 
disposed  voluntarily  to  give  accurate  information.  In  the 
acond  place,  large  areas  throughout  Scotland  nominaUy  re- 
turned as  agricultural  or  pastoral  farms  are  in  fact  used 
practically  altogether  for  sporting  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  utiUsation  of  this  land  for  the  purpoBes  of 
ciiis  costly  sport  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  throughoi^the 
area  devoted  to  deer  forests  there  is  serious  deterioration  in 
drainage,  m  the  quality  of  the  grass  grown  on  the  land,  etc. 
ibi8  18  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  throughout  these  areas  thei« 
are  many  remains  of  smaU  houses  and  evidences  of  land  which 
.ormcrly  was  cultivated,  but  has  steadily  depreciated  evoi 
since  It  has  been  given  over  exclusively  to  sport. 
In  addition  to  deterioration  of  much  land  under  deer,  there 
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is  also  roportcd  a  deterioration  in  the  deer  themaelve.     M 
William  lioss,  the  head  deer-atallfor  Af  v;}a  ''"®™^™-    Mr. 
opinion  that  stags  haveXen^r^L  I     k   °*\^^^ 
yeara  both  in  body  and  heads      T^-     "^''    '°  '  '-^*  ^'^^ 
we.  darker,  rou/er  "and  itter  Z  l^LVl^'e^  'Z 

sug^tTat  it  tdt  i^  p?nV'^^  -P^-.  --  '^"  who^ 
with  deer.  whillrtherssugS^^^^^^^^  ^j  !^^.  ^--^- 

of  the  food  supply  now  CTo^t  tt   ,    "^^^^'^^^^^'^^ 
eviction  of  the  croftera    th^rn^f^l!      ^^^  f"'""*-     ^°  *»»« 

Section  n.-AREA  OF  DEER  FORESTS  IN  DIFFERENT 

YEARS. 

Shetland  havrnc""^  t  Mow.  /P^'^    °'^"'  "^ 
220-1908.)  °™a«a  as  foUowa  (Parliamentary  Paper 
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Iheae  totals  are  subject  to  the  same  remarks  as  in  the  ore 
V.0U3  section  as  regards  their  incompleteness  o^the  side  ^ 
not  fully  representmg  the  actual  area  devoted  to  sport 

Section  HI—SPORTING  AND  GRAZING  INTERESTS. 

It  is  recognised  that  the  Highland  moors,  for  examnle 
have  a  sporting  use  as  regards  grouse  shooting  etc  Th^K 
.ould  subsist  qmte  well  with  their  use  as  grazing  land 'foTth« 
stock  of  farmers  and  croftem  w,.«™  ♦•  *'  .  "^  '*^**  ^<*^  <=he 
liilla  havft  oJriJ^  crotteiB.    From  time  immemorial  these 

■"■nt  or  exclusion  of  sheep  stock     Bnriw  .       *^®*"' 

nothing  qVt:'M:!rt'o't,iranrrhT,i.,rs' " 

viiai  necessity  to  their  success  in  the  Highlands     T»,«  «».•  « 

,  ^,)'^^  Pifchwe  at  public  auction  (£15,000  for  an  arel 
'"  -'J,000  acres  .    This  estate  was  purchased  hr  tk.  tT  ^ 

tie  purch.ee  bemg  made  under  ml«i  .nd  pegulatiom  S 
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up    by   the    ConfTcstod  Districts  Board.     The  fishing-       , 

Section  IV.-THE  WITHDRAWAL  OF  LAND  FROM  Aror 
CULTURAL  AND  GRAZING  USES  ^R  PURp'^OSES  OF 

On  the  other  hand  the  dedication  absolutely  to  snnrf  .* 
and  wbch  could  be  used  for  productive  a'ric,Jtu^«ni 
or^try    purposes    (sometimes  arable  as  in\he    W , 
land  m  the  valleys,  more  frequently  for  gr"  i",  a  '^  t  e  h  2 
hill  lands,  or  for  afforestation  as  in  the  middle  alHfnff 

cattle    and  \^"i    I     ^""^  '"  ^^'""^  ^^^^^  ««  ^y  sheep  and 
cattle,   and  people  have  access  to  it.    But  in  the  l&rJdZ 

forest  every  mtruder  is  jealously  warned  off     sheen^Tth^ 

U^kTTuZVl  1  ^"""^  unexpectedly.  The  deit  tJ 
MM  alarm  from  the  grouse  and  move  off  K»i«.i.  ... 
P«ted  at  any  hkely  point  o£  intrusion  du^ng  thr*^ 
««K,n  to  warn  off  even  the  moet  harmlee.  «.d  mujS 
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intent  merely  on  hav.nrr  access  to  the  hilb  and  admiring  the 
s.<nery.    Ho.aaes  of  residents  (other  than  keepe«[Z^^ul  ed 
|i  nvn  ;  farms  are  destroyed  and  everything  that  (inTwv 
I-  done  to  secure  a  wilderness  is  carried  out.      aTZ 
object  of  ,t  all  is  to  secure  that  the  deer  ^vill  not  be  distur'  -^d 
fur  deer  are  extremdy  shy  in  autumn  when  there  il  ^ntv 
0    ood  for  them  on  the  hills,  and  they  take  fright  and  may  run 
nules  when  they  are  disturbed,  so  that  a  man  stalffihem 
may  have  his  day's  expectation  of  the  number  he  wIlLi^ 
altogether  upset  by  the  intnisioa  on  the  lani^L  of  a  Ita 
T°h  ?"'i  ^''^'^  '''  ^^«""ht  to  him.  before  hearts 

ap^ralc^TfT^asuS^st^n^e^rn':;:^  ^^^  'V 

^hat  is  as  near  an  approach  to  a  desert  J  possible  ^W 
persons  have  walked  into  a  deer  forest  in  th^  J/^!- 
without  being  assailed  ^rstorJl'^^''rn^^r:^^\'^^- 
by  watchers  to  turn  back,  and  when  the.e  fXfor  thl  i    ^ 

lanH  in  fi:      ^     ;    ^*  '®  *  cnticism  of  the  entire  disuse  of 
The  foUowing  extract,  for  imtance,  torn  Mr.  Giimbl.'.  book 
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on  ••  The  Deer  Poreats  of  Sonf  Un/i »» 
man's  point  of  view  "t  b  al^ok  ii..  ^If '^°*"  '^"^  '^'^ 
sportsmen  :  and  exhib  ts^ervfa^rir^K  °  ^^  *  r^'"*"  'o' 
not  unnaturally  i.  up^rmi^^ 

tenant,  namely^he  n uE  of    he  1 '""'^^'u**'^  "^""^W 
people  in  the  Lest,    (it'litt^o:^^^      "'"'^'^^ 

^^y^,  so  .„eh «..  tut  :r:js;^^^  ;^^ 

cleiXfltra:^^^^^^^^^  f-  »>-  given  of  land  ^ 

already  shown)  there  haTbeen  ^.^''   '  ^'  "P^^'  *°^  ^" 
area  devoted  to  deer  forest  ^"^'"'^ouh  increase  in  the 

s-fa^e^riir^^  ^orTrhra^rfot:^^-- 

^  HroHi^xo  Estate.^  ih  1^0^^  ^f  k'  '^  '^■^^• 
«Ug8;  aalmon  and  trout  fisMn^J^  ^"^  ««'"«''  »°J  »  '•» 

preferred;  not  North  of  iJvemL      h'  "**/  "'«*>^°^  ^'"J 
</«»rtt/.  Inverness.    Home  farm,  but  few  tenaiUi 

AEovrr      M  ^"""l"^^"  ^'^^^^^  ^«  Sale. 
quS^^^^^^  ^identl. 

'^aUey.  intersected  by  eood^^ill  ^  ^}^  *^°^^  "'  dunning 
yacht  anchorage  Sm^^ol'  °°  *•  ^  "**-^~"'  riverT^ 
Suitable  Bt,.b!^  and^^Ss  if""°°'  '''*'*  •»»«>«»«  !<%■ 
««>UBe  moor.  g3  for  7wS  o'^^^"^*'°^  Well  *rtS 
—trout.    i^oc„,/,e„.''ge^rabo^ur^"cS^*'*^°°  •»««»» 
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fuilv'^raS~"terr'!'  "''^•'""*'  "^•^'  ^'^''  ^»j'"»t'i«  wood-. 

uiiy  niatared.     Capital  largo  manMon  houMe.     Xo  croUtrt-  r.-J 

co^''L^iJ*"M'^''''r^^>"''^  '"•'^''*'  "«^"«"t  -mall  deer  forrst  • 
good  rough,  wild  fowl  and  winter  ahootin™      <— -.^1  1    l 

i-l*nd.  and  suitable  .ite  for  n..u.dn     ToZ'fU^^^'^  ^"^^^  "" 
Wbst  Coast  Island— With  exoellent  site  for  a  houte  •  <,nlu 

Section  V.-SPORTING  OR  GRAZING  LAND  AVAILABLE 
FOR  EXTENSION  OF  HOLDINGS. 

rnii vT'""  ^^"^^  ""^  the  country  land  which  formerly  was  under 
cultivation  «  now  entirely  preserved  as  deer  forests   grou" 

pr  pnetl'"o^\"T"''    .^^^    ^*^«    ^^    ^^^-^^ 

hXd  th«  .Zf    ?!i^  ^T^^  ^"'  '''P"^'"^  P'^^P^^^^-    T»'^ 
TK.   p       ,  !?*  ""^  depopulating  many  large  areas. 
Ihe  Royal   Commission   (Highlands   and   Islands,    1892) 

made  enqmry  as  to  the  land  in  the  Highland  Counties  fWli 

oXra'nd^Ttri?r^^^'  «"^'«^'-^  a^CaSttS; 
urkney  and  Shetland)  then  occupied  for  sporting  or  crazin. 

purposes  which  was  suitable  for  s'mall  h.ldings.^Aef  ?hr  e 
ZltTl?^^^^''  the  Commission  reporte"^  in  1895  thl 

by  smaU  holdmgs,  but  used  for  sporting  or  grazing  puroLs 
wbch  were  suitable  for  small  hddini  The  areJ^  i^The' 
different  counties  and  other  details  are  S  foiled 

dumber  of  acres  of  land  then  used  for  sporting  or  crazing 
purples  which  the  Royal  Commission  sche^ul  Ja^  sSlS 
tor  holdings  :  (C.  7681, 1895 ;  p.  xxii.)  suiwoie 
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arable.     I   ^^asture.         ToUl. 


Argyll       . 

Invemem  - 

Ross  and  Cromarty 
Sutherland 
Caithness  . 
Orkney 
Shetland  . 


21247 
17,569 
3,076 
2,426 
2,23^4 
1,314 
2,246 


2114268 

255,950 
68,037 

154,234 

31,421 

2,958 

20,780 


232,515 

273,509 
71,113 

156,660 

33,655 

4,272 

23,026 


B.- 


ff3fff^21°^  ^^'^■'^^^  Holdings. 


Argyll 

InTemeas  - 

Row  and  Cromarty 
Sutherland        . 
Caithness  • 
Orkney     . 
Shetland  . 


457 
1,674 
1,033 
370 
270 
3o6 
368 


34,151 
127,146 
116,065 
118,892 

12,595 
8,357 

17,464 


34,608 
128,820 
117,098 
11932 
12,865 
8,713 
17,822 


^--MODEBATELY-SIMD  FaWM. 


Argyll 

Inverness  - 

Ross  and  Cromarty 
Sutherland 
Caithness  • 
Orkney     . 
Shetland  . 


105,278 
145,723 
133,586 
118,476 
39,391 


106,690 
147,269 
135,022 
119.976 
39,890 


C<^HAF.  xm. 


Cratid 
totaL 


HHl      794,730 


439,188 


548347 
1,782.786 


As  shown  in  a  precedin«  serfmn  ♦»  '       , 
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this  increase  has  been  very  larcelv  in  rMMnf  i^^  i.«.i .. 
Section  VI.-DEER  FORESTS  AND  SMALl  HOLDINGS 

»ne  under  deer  oould  be  utSS  ^^^Uh^*"'  "  •"*■ 

It  18  80  frequently  asserted  that  no  knd  afc3-«f       j 
deer  is  suitable  for  small  holding  thafW^     ?       °*  '^*^®' 
evidence,  we  may  quote  a  fcw^s  f^n,^u^  •*  J?'8?  °^  «' 

^  of  the  (^oftTrs'com^Lr^^eh  ^i^^rr^feX 
been  expressly  assigned  for  the  puroosea  of  L^ii.  u  ■  T* 
the  decision  of  the  Commission       ^^      amallholdmgs  by 

Cd^  fiTfi?"]"???*  m  *°  *^~^  fr«°»  Parliamentary  Pane. 

to  the  CoudSm  5f  (Sm^;      ^f^*f *•  ***  ^W**'*'  belonging 

town.hip.  by  taking  ?part  of  k  wl?  w  Jf   '**•.  •bore-named 

however,  the  •.tatemlZ.mTt  tl^^'f^SJ."^-  ^  ^^' 
tullioh  to  thirtv-Beven  fi«X«  °    M«gned  1.400  aorei  of  Glaa- 

be  fixed  by^^  7^r^^"^f  Sf?  '^'^^'^'  »*  *  ««*  ^o 
A!«r  Faniof  Rhid^r^^tH^  f<^  ws  then  added  to  the 
ofihear^pliZi^Z^t^^f'^^^^otthe^rneaithedate' 

would  be  benSSto  t^  a^pb^lT^"'  '^^}^  'PP*^^  f°' 
««e  of  the  r«nainder  of  ^  5S  f^t.         "^^  °°*  ^^^  *»^'' 

forest  .  .  rwrlid^y —u'S'I.^'^k/^^  '«''  «>/  «*  **" 
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^^One^  Other  si^Uar  caae  fro.  these   proceedings   ^,  ^ 

ate::!' "°--  --"- -"sss„Xi°i^^ 

place  at  uCSf  ^he  l^n^^S'^,"*^?  «n«-equently  took 
canta  in  satisfaction  of  their  InnK*?~P™*<*'''  o^enxl  the  •»«? 
of  the  public  road  P«^oniv^i?'*L**''» i^'^d  on  bo?h^* 
the  ground  pleaded  „  of  SJSSt^i°*f-    This  ground  indSS 

other  th^eTppSfaS:  C'ca^  ""'^"•^  *«  P*ter  M««.  ^ 

f~u.  theneighXuriS^tlZluw"';^-^*"'  "^  *'°«-S<lS 
extendmg  to  836  acres  or  JSvlf'^Tf'  *^"  '•°**  appSd  te 
aliy  on  their  erecting  a  sto^^  dLV  f  ^^  r°*  °'  ^'  ^^£ 
our  order  and  confol  to"^r  sSS.''°°«  '  ^'  '^•S-Sl 

infJe-^ntHtd  ^^^^^^^^  obtai-g  land  ve^ 

enlarging  holdings  a  c^ehea^L^t'^'''  ^'  purposes^ 
cedmg  case,  may  be  quoted  '*°''  *^°^«  "  'he  pw- 

r4\hr'j^^^^  eniai^n^ent  of  holding, 

pasture,  or  468  in  all    and  -L      i!^  ?'**  •'^^'^  and  391  mm 
the  dS^S  -"^^^  ^jJLm,  .,  B«U^,  .„ 
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waa  struck  at  by  Section  13  (3)  (c)  of  the  Ac*     T«  4k-      u-      . 
we  gave  effect  and  d«mi«ed  the  application  ^  °^'**"*« 

It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  althonirl,  ♦».-  i  ?     j 
contiguoo.  to  the  appUcanta'  hol^T^ tt iJ''"\T*'J'''^ 
the  san.e  estate  from'which  theytSd '^rTnlS^'r'  "^  "" 

In  1911,  six  crofters  from  the  same  t«wn.i.i«.  -.  j  ... 

for  enlargement  of  their  hoW?n«  by  ^ISt*^  J^' 'PP''.T**'° 
The  proprietor  again  opposed  X  aJpa^tTo^t  Z't"^' 
Bimilar  grounds,  to  those  stated  in  19M  In  -^  *  f*™*  °' 
ment  in  that  c^  he  pleadeTthTt  t^  matter^  °'  '^J""^' 
there  having  been  no  change  of  circumsUn^  ^oeZll*^' 
order  was  Drononnnml     wf  fr._*u        ""^^ow  nnoe  tne  former 

Subsequent  to  the  lodging  of  the  Mintit«  «#  nuL.- 
Undlord;s  repr««ntativeTd^hi  ^liS^i  enjL^^/T^^,*^' 
Uons,  with  the  result  that  the«i  obKnl  we^eS^J^"*' 
and  an  agreement  entered  into  between  thJil*?^  '"**' 
tentative  aud  the  applicant^^  tST  of  whK!^'',?'P~- 
were  to  become  temSts  of  the  islaSHn  Itriv  ten--  'PP**«"*! 
to  be  fixed  by  us.     In  this  miimt^tl^  ^^^7^°""'  **  •  "»* 

the  land  for  Z]Z^^'hZt  7*™  ^V  "  """■■"• 

n»W3.iQa  at  Whitranday,  I91L      ""»•*«'«»  tmant.  gDt 
I"  the  DeoDl  iS^i     r  "  f.'"F  '*'"°"''  '<»  ""•llkoldiM. 
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sheep,  and  not  a  manrthat  mS^^^^  •  '**>*  of  8.000 
Their  patience  had  been  exhauwS  »S?T^  '^f"  *  «**  ^h, 
moet  do  «,mething  to  help  t£St,        ''  ^'^  '^  '^  «-J 

ir-       6      Inverness  on  September  18th,  1885,  he  said  • 

which  now  descend  ^"rnStrel°^V'r«^^  ^**'  '°^ 
of  the  taxation  of  theL  forSta  aid  i  aJ?  7  If  f '^^  ^^*  ^l*^"" 
>•  •  general  agreement  thlT  thet  IL^h  S***  ***  "^  '*»»»  *»»" 
sporting  value.*  whether  tSev  ar^Vn^'t^  *!*?**  f'  *^«^  ^»" 
owner  or  not;  and  8n*aHn„«l  .,       **'  ^'''P*  "»  hand  bv  tha 

that  if  the  b;«TlXS'^"aS:^P:rS^^ 
advantageous  to  the  oountrnuf^  irS    •  ***^  '°'*"*«  «*  «>» 
of  the  inhabitanta  and  thefr  priZt I^T'^t'^  *•>*  ^»PP^ 
^position  .  .  .  that  those  fore,teBd  i'"  l"^  "'*•»  t^" 
taxation  intended  to  di^courl^e  them.  "^J^oted  to  .pedU 

Section  VIL^INCREASE  IN  DEER:   DECLINE  IN 
POPULATION. 

holdings.    During  tCttueZlK    .'""""^f''^  ^^^  ««>•«• 
a  great  part  of  th!  nineteettfwa"to7^^^       ^"*«^P'*'  "^ 
throughout  the  country  that  m.^K  k  ?.^^"  ^^  '"^"^  I^Pk 
gained  from  large  farm^^gthlTmaH     T^'  T^''  ^"'^   ^ 
encouraged  by  the  incre^ed  p^W  shlnV  ^  ""^t  'P'*''^"^ 
cbarances  in  SutherlandshireSs-sht^,  ""^  '''"^'  ^'^^  '^^ 
the  supposed  interests  of  large  aWnf?'       "  "^"^  '^'^'  ^ 
of  time  these  sheep  farms  Ef^  f'^'''^     ^"^  t^«  <«>»«» 
converted  into  dee?  fore^s  and  ^""t^  ^^"^^  *"^  ^^^  <«  »« 
the  proprietors  have  Sh'r^        *^'  P'^^^  ^*«  P«x^d«i 
emaliholdings  andl^^i  the enrn"^'^'"^'^^^^°"^^^«<i 
tion.  befo«  the  end  oHeLerin  ^h ''^  '!*'"''  ""'  ^-^  ^^F«^- 
vat.n.    This  modern  ^h^^Star^lfruiS^^ 
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during  tho  last  thirty  yam       OJ  «>•  M  in  the  pnoo  of  sheep 

population  and  the  resulting  iSi  fn  th«^n-t'  ''ft''" 
are,  of  course.  welcompH  htr  Vk^^?^  ]  ^®  number  of  deer 
deer  forests  atT^^  Xh^J^''-  ^"^""^  *^«  «^««^-°  o^ 
this  point  of  view  It  is  from  Ut'^^  ^^°***'^^  "'"«^^^« 
by  A.  Grimble.  1896  I'^K  as^S^tare^  ^^t  V' ' 
sportsman  for  sportsmen.    (The  S^^^'tur'o"  ^^  " 

Th.  Pobmt  o,  Uqoai..  UycBBvn,  Islk  or  Mrrx. 

toItu^e^To^^^J^^  -^|;^<^-f  th.  I«,e  of  MulI  extend. 
«ula. .  .  AlthouRhXi^W*  JS.^  T  .*  ^^^y  pronounced  pcnin- 
the  days  of  nS.  iS  o^^^*"  *^""  *^.^  *°^  '^'^^ '»  Mullfroai 

fresh  blood  fC  tht  fiffk  M^^S  A  7^''  ^"'''''^  i"tnxluced 
.   There  are  deer  more  or  ll  Tu  ^1  .? "fr  ^^^  ^'^°^  ?"«*-• 

line.  Mr.  M^^C  l^^t^^^T^'  «?  ^'^["'"V  .  .  AtGni- 
in  Bight  at  once  one  dayTTt  saris''  "''  ^""  *'*°  ^'^y'^^^  ^^^ 

^el\7r^^eif4iiror*^  ^  -^  ^^e  point  ol 

fearing ;  aid  n^lLhtful  Sfn^^  T  ?  *^""*-    ^an  u  diBap- 

intoT^portiV  X^     5L"n.'^T'^  o  '  ^""'^  »«^  t«™S 
t~   "ig  pre«jrva.    During  the   Peninmila   War»,  Mull 
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famiahed  between  ISOo  and  1815,  somethine  like  100  «« 

lo(^ted^&'?K''**'^'  ™°V^  *^^  ^^°^t^^  settlemente  were 
crS^     Y         7  ""T  *'"  ^^  "°  ^^«'^  «°  the  part  of  thi 

together  on  such  poor  land  that  it  is  imnossible  tn  T7    . 

IZT^l,     "^  f««^l^«^e.  and  these  settlements  are  en3 
there  tiev'^w  '"'T  ^'  .^^^^^  "•"^'*"^'  -^  -«-  3 

P<^:.itVtSa:dtilf  ^^^^^^^^^^       ^^^-  -^ 

S«ti<,„  TOL-MUCH  LAND  AT  PRESENT  IN  DEER  FOREST 
SHOULD  BE  MADE  AVAILABLE  FOR  SMALLHOL^eS^ 

GRAZING,  ETC. 

and  are  often  fpf^  hv  ti,^  i-  winter  on  the  low  grounds 

littk';,»*''Vr  "^  ™"  of  »""<"""  ecorrS  a  deer  «  of 

nothing  to  rnltnal  ht^rChe  1'"^  T*^'"*" 
bring  a  larger  rent  to  the  Uadlord  """  ''*'"''  "  "»^ 
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it  producas  nothing  eicepJTs^aU  oLnTSi  'T'"P.°'  ****?*••  *»>• 
there  i.  no  demand.  lt^^!nnn^Tl  °'  ""T**"'  '»'  »»»i«»» 
of  cards  can  d.>  that      I  H^:^f  ^ T ^  ^  "'**"«*  *»»'»dg.     A  pack 

of  1"  S  lt'TJ:iri'"L:t''^!r;™  '''^'""■'-■" 

c..,«nditure  in  Highland  fc^tn'ST^^'j^'r""'^  K* 
men  who  own  or  rent  shootinra  •  ai^  bT,.!.^  of  money  by 
expenditure  on  certato  «S;  ^«  SS"  'i"T«  '  '*'»» 
We  have  Made  earef„l"S.v::t';':«on";g?^"ti.T:''fii:i 

.nd  the  amount  of  employment  it  p«4^„  I^Uytl?°f 
small  advantsse.    Anart  fmm  fi.  *;"'"'"  ■ocaily  it  is  of 

«.nt;C.tt^;te'rinrSty^-"  'o  ™^  -" 
^Much  of  the  land  under  sport  ia  needed  for  the  extension  of 

o«  th.  HigU-rt^  "  uS^T?*"^  «>v»ti|.tion  tCogh. 
•8«e  with  thr™i^„d  uSSSf*'  ^5^  f°*  Coii«»«hJm 
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too  small ;  Iherelil'Cd  ^  s'jjlwe'fo^  "d  Crom.rtj.  JJ 
acres  should  be  allotted  to  the  smallJnW  ''"i^'7»t»0'».  SO  or  M 
of  the  land.    Whereiti-.f J         i^!*" **°*"^'"8 *<»*»»•  qu»UtT 

that  timrSrl^Xl'^S"  ?'^'^  »"  -^^^ 
itwmiWoff«,j         "°  outcessiuiiy  grown.    Laid  out  in  beHaL 

Section  IX.-TYPICAL  EXTRACTS. 

A   few  typical  extracts  from  the  schednlA-  m-^  i^    • 
of  the  evidence  as  f/^  io«j    4.  scneauies  may  be  given 

Which  ooJi-'^z^^.^sL;^'" '-" »"  ^ 

I-^^n^rn^'JlJ'Tj^"  »  »  go«l  d«U  of  land  to  Ud, 
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(R.B.  4) — On  the  hill  groand  of on*  a*  tu^  a  ^    , 

grazing,  in  Aberdeenshire.  2^000  sheep  were  nnt  ni  ?  ^°**  "^P 
and  the  ground  is  lying  at'pre«ennoT7v?n  f^r^^^^  '^' 
the  view  of  improving  it  as  a  grouse  moor  '  ^*  ^*** 

It  IS  eminently  suitable  for  smallholdinM.     L»ro«  ««^- 
It  were  m  day,  gone  by  cultivated  ae  -maSoI^  £?°if  •  °' 
the^then  occupiers  were  evicted  to  make  iSSm ^  ^L  'a'^J 

.r^.a.ng  pur^se.  ^irorfni?:^.^-^  .t^^  Z'?  SrTS 

One  landlord  in  this  localitv  within  »»«-..♦ 
in  for  game  prceervee  nev^lLTl^  J"*"  ^^"^  ^'^  '®««*d 

and  coftage™  of  ^S.^y  oHhomT''  ^V"^  *^  *^''^^ 
for  their  fSeL  ^      ^**'°  depended  entirely  on  these 

iNVEBVEss-SHiBK  (S.S.S.  37).-There  is  the  farm  nf 

tending  in  area  to  45  acres  of  arable   »n,liSv!  '  . '  **' 

which  was  let  a  year  aco  m  a  ^™i  *  JH  ^  *^"»*  °'  pasture, 
area  extending  to  wveral  th^tr^Sr  P^"'**  ^^*'"  »  •  ^"t 
which  is  sSble  for  clivaUoTin'S'T  s'tilfr °'  ""'^^  '''^P 
deer  which  is  suitable  for  gra^fig'^p^"*^  ^«'  •«»  °nd« 

thfA'-i!!:rwt  Tr^p^ir'  ^'^^  '-  «»-•  P^i-rving. 

evict  about  t^XL^:^:L7Tr^'^r'^^ 

thousand  acieo.  «.  «"  near  as  I   can   judge,  from  » 

fo^t^^iiT  hJ2;?s^°i  st^ut^uisr  r  •^.?°-^*  ^ 

'^^ePjt  approximately  12.Sk)  ^^^'^  Ev^IT  5  **i''*' 
could  be  used  for  sheen  ffra*ir^  ofn^  *.Twy  aore  of  theee 
could  be  utilised  a.  c^tSe^"^*"^  •  great  part  of  the  gro^ 

-^T;^™pj,^V^ie-^^^^^^^^^  agHculto^, 

proprieto™  intiJr  S^  ?anTor  TiJw  en««?**T  ^^  ^^  '^ 

or  considerably  underTtcSEJ'  '^^  "'*'^  «*  "*«* 

(R.B.  38).--The  whole  of  the  north  side  of  -.      *u 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FARM  SERVANTS. 

Section  I.— THEIR  NUMBER 


Farm  Servants. 


Males  • 
Females 


In  charge  of 
cattle. 


13,771 
6.101 


19^72 


In  charge  of 
horses. 


35,396 
80 


35.476 


Others  or 
unspecified. 


22,213 
8,773 


30,986 


Men  in  the  finrt  cLa  have  3; '!*"',''" '""■*""«•• 
the,  of.™  have  longer  h2sTlk'7^\^r^'>^^' 
ncdm  larger  earuinia.    HoF«»n,ln  7  .   '  generaUy 

■entire  charge  ?f  their  ZZ,:"1i^''t^^-^-'  '^"fi"^ 
prepare    them    for    wort     niJ„      ^  I     .  *°^  ^™®™  **»«in. 

dufa  which  nei:^itaTt;orkreaX'hot  olT"  '"- 
and  late  in  the  evemn-  CattS  l  l'  *■"  """"^ 
duties  i,  connectinn  »|7C  n'"'  *'*''•  I"™  eiactinj 

and,  i.  MS°:CJ:tTl  "^  *?•""«  »'  ""* 
Shepherd.  ..o  have  ^rdeih,:  "^^n^SStrinl'^ 
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of  their  flocks ;   and  their  duties  are  often  most  heavy  and 
their  hours  lon^-cst  when  the  weather  is  at  its  worst.     At  the 
times  of  lambini;  and  shearing  the:-  hours  may  be  very  lone 
Most  of  the  work  of  the  milking  of  cows  is  done  by  women 

in  Srotland. 

There  is  not  a  hirge  employment  of  casual  workers  on  the 
farms  other  than  as  regards  pota  o  lands,  turnip  hoeing,  and 
also  durmg  the  harvest  season  ;  and  casual  workers,  like  the 
farm  servants,  have  been  increasingly  difficult  to  obtam 
m  many  districts  within  recent  years.  A  certain  number 
of  Irish  labourers  still  come  to  Scotknd  during  the  harvest 
and  pototo-lifting  seasons ;  girb  from  the  cities  go  to  the 
fruit-growing  districts  when  the  fruit  is  ready  for  gathering  • 
and  other  workers  from  the  villages  also  go  to  the  country  at 
harvest  time.  The  wives  and  children  of  the  farm  servants 
also  assist  during  harvest,  and  receive  payment  in  respect  of 
such  work.  *^ 


Section  II.— ENGAGEBfENTS. 

The  older  method  of  hiring  farm  servants  (still,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  use)  is  as  follows  : 

Farmers  and  farm  servants  meet  at  the  Hiring  Fairs,  known 
also  as  Feeing  Markets,  held  at  various  market  towns  in  the 
respective  counties  some  time  before  the  terms ;  Whitsunday 
(28th  May)  and  Martinmas  (28th  November).  The  ordinary 
rule  13  for  the  parties  to  attend  one  or  other  of  the 
Hiring  Fairs  in  the  county  in  which  they  reside.  They 
meet  in  the  open  street  to  confer,  and  on  a  man  being  engaged 
he  receives  a  sum  (say  one  shilling),  known  as  "  Aries,"  wh%h 
renders  his  engagement  binding. 

Of  late  years  one  or  two  tradesmen  in  some  of  the  larger 
county  towns  and  villages  have  undertaken  to  arrange  inter- 
v:ews  between  farmers  in  search  of  workers  and  farm  servants 
^^^^.  «"^P!oynient,  but  comparatively  few  men  seem  to  be  en- 
gaged in  this  way.  Indoor  women  servants  are  generally 
engaged  at  the  Registry  Offices.  Married  men  and  shepherds 
are  generally  engaged  privately. 
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In  most  counties  the  ordinary  rule  is  that  married  men  ^ 
engaged  by  the  year,  and  single  men  for  six  monS  To^ 
Mderable  proportion  of  the  latter  change  service  evL^ 
months  This  is  duo,  ko  doubt,  in  part  to  a  desire  fo7iI^ 
urToundm:^,  and  partly  in  the  hq.  of  adva„  .  I 
third  horseman  for  instance,  is  not  infrequently  able  to  Lm 

The  wages  ruling  at  the  Martinmas  Feeing  Market  (Novem 
ber)  are  usually  slightly  less  than  at  Whitsunday  S' 
neeemry  accommodation  for  the  labourers  is  usually  LvidS 
on  the  farm.  It  is  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  ari  It  k 
alleged  by  some  workers  that  f^ing  market-  are^lic^^ 
barbarism,  and  that  engagements  should  be  shorter     It  k 

aEr'J^'i^  *^'  "^"^^^  engagements  would  mean   ei 
shifting  about  on  the  part  of  the  servants.     These  ZaT 

other  hand,  one  result  of  these  long  engagements  is  orXSv 

to  shorter   engagements   that  the    tendency   under    Bh^ 

dSTr^lT''  "^  "^  'r'  °^-«  labourer  ^empb^ 
^aufr^ll.  '^  ''^°°-  ^*  "  *^«  S«^«rally  agreed  ^ 
^t?ri«-  °^''  °P''**^  *8ainst  the  maintenan^  of^ 
to  ttf  nrn  ^~^'  ''i'T '  *^^  *^«^  ««  «»>^<>"«Jy  detrimentd 

farm  nff.  J  ^^'''  *^'  "**^  °^  '^'^^^  ^^  *!»«  work  on  the 

in  h^^        '^°''  advantages,  frum  the  farmer's  point  of  vieV 

ti^llt  .11  /v.  *''^'  *^*.^*""  ^^^^^^  Poi^t  out  that  in  vZ 
ticdly  aU  other  occupations  in  the  rur^l  or  urban  neighC^ 
hood  engageiaents  are  for  shorter  periods.  ^^'^^>^ 

Section  III.— HOURS  OF  LABOUR. 

start  ^t^^7K  k"*  '"«^*^^  ^  ^^«"^*  «>«^ties.  Tie  ii>» 
thi^Ztr  .'''^''  *^  \^'  ^  *'°^-  (it  °^««t  be  rememb«5 
to  DT^l  !  ^  71*".  ^^'^  «'  »^  »^o«'  and  a  half  e^ 
to  prepare  and  feed  the  horses),  unyoke  for  dinneTat  Hcf 
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12  noon,  resume  work  an  hour  or  two  Uter.  and  continue  unUi 
6  p.m    or  duBk  m  mnter.  Some  deduction  from  the  .Ce 

T.t*  %^  "^"i  "*  T^''  °'  ^«*  »°<*  '^^y  weather 
To  these  figures  of  workmg  hours  must  be  added  the  Ume 
spent,  m  addition,  m  attending  to  the  horses.  etT.  liter  ihe 
day  M  work  is  over.  " 

The  length  of  t:  e  hours  of  labour  is  a  grievance  of  the  farm 
labourer,  and  .aere  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  long  tZ 
shortemngof  the  hours  of  labour  in  mining  aid  urba^  if iJrv 
has  had  an  effect  on  the  rural  labourer,  in  makinThSi  more 
deairoua  of  secunng  a  similar  concession.  ^ 

A  leadmg  officer  of  a  farm  servants'  union  states  that  th* 
questions  which  appeal  most  to  the  memLr.^f^'Sii'tfJo; 

SodaTJiaZ::;?  ^^'  ^^^  »-°^«  con§iUon..rSi^ 

The  performance  of  work,  obviously  necessarv.  relating  to 

he  necessities  of  stock  and  the  exigenciesT^rns  Zk^ 

the  concession  of  a  shorter  unifonj  day  («uchM^^il 

U^^.'TollT'^'  ""T'  "^'^'y'  iiicTaUy^on*:  ^^ 
u  undoubted  that,  m  very  many  cases,  farm  servantoVork 
for  very  long  hours,  and  that  a  shortedng  of  ^r  wor^na 
^7  IS  much  desired,  and  we  have  received  striS^g  e™en^ 
of  a  very  strong  demand  for  this  from  variousTflitii 

Section  IV.— HOLIDAYS. 
Farmers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  give  more  than  four  or  six  A^^ 
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advocating  precisely  what  they  asked  for  twenty  v 
shorter  hours,  and  the  weekly  half-holiday. 

As    re-ards    the    half-holiday    question     throuohn„f    ,t 
country  the  great  difficulty  of  soLrinra.^c2a^^^ 
durang  1912  and  1913  gave'a  notable  im^^t^l  mo7 
ment.    In  district  after  district,  at  meetings  of  formed  Tn3" 
lords  and  others,  the  proposition  was  co^ideredTrS'  . 
rule,  considered  favourably     Di.cu.sbns  sSaTl  fSn     * 
are  reported  from  every  other  oistrictr  '^"^'^ 

Rn^'-i*    P^^^if    ™®«t'nR  of  the  Fettercaim  Farmer'  rink 
Saturday,  Mr.  D.  Arnot.  Main»  of  Edzell  DresifW^!*         ^  **" 
mously  resolved  to  t^ommendtomem^^^;:'^Z"J^J''- 
farm  servants  be  granted  a  half  hST„  7     '  J*"*  ?"'»'  **»' 
harvest.     It  was  lef^t  tS    he  n^emtrs   o^^^  ^  ^1^*^"°!  ""«' 

.St  of  the  year.-(Z>«n.e.  A.^l^t":,  'S^.l^^^^lt?,^:;^ 

SociSy  tj  h\M^L"£i  tr^h^Ilf  ^^^-/S^c-'tnra. 
the  question  of  farm  lervaS  LhLI.  •^"'P*^**'  considering 
recommendation  of  th?Cham»w.r^^'  '•**  r"*"**"**  with  the 
over  which  M?  VvLlm  In^chlL  *^^'""'^  ^'  "^"^ 
was  held  in  privatT  Aftirinn^  H-       '  .^«»-P«"dent.  predded, 

by  a  large  maTorit^l^^.'reL'^rhran  fl™'^^^  "^ 
cease  work  on  Satnrdav  attZZ  .    .    ""°  "ervanti  ihoaM 

nerald.  SlhSr  Uth^ts'is  j    '"°''"  "  **"^  o'clook.H(»«|M» 
In  variouii  cases  individual  farmers  and  proprietors  have 

wlfpn  fl.         ^^^-^oi^day  was  made  a  condition  of  thTSrSJ 
when  the  men  were  engaged.  ^^ 

A   Conference   was   held  during  October,   1913    between 
the  directors  of  the  Scottish  Chamber  nf  A„^!.„u  ! 

a  deputation  from  the  Scottish  pTu'^UU^^^^^^^ 

Jo  the'Sv„?r';T'  ""^  «>n«iderabte  attention  w„gi^ 
to  the  difficulty  of  having  a  fixed  half-holiday  for  all  cSsm 
of  farm  servants.  The  demand  of  the  men  t  ^nJ^ 
that  every  one  of  them  shall  receive  twent^s'x  haOdSfi' 
or  the  equivalent  in  whole  days,  each  half- vLr  It  1^ 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  live  sZk  mLZl^^tJtiJ! 
horses  must  be  fed  and  watered,  and  oowb^  li'SS.' 
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It  is  impossible  to  have  a  complete  cessation  of  work  in  re- 
gard to  catte  and  horses;  but  this  in  itself  is  no  sufficient 
reason  why  the  servant  should  not  have  his  half-hohday  f 
It  13  accepted  as  a  normal  condition  of  labour  in  thrcoun^rJ 
that  there  should  be  at  least,  one  half-hoMa  a  tcl^^^^^^^ 
It  IS  a  position  which  has  practically  been  reached  In  add. 
tion.  in  seed-time  and  harvest  it  is  frequently  of  extern; 
necessity  to  press  on  the  work,  and  to  give  the^alf-hoWav 

oimcuities.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  not  be  diffirnit  f^ 
make  up  m  holidays  at  a  less  busy  time  for  anv  such  h^W  da  -" 
given  to  work  during  busy  stasons.  '  -^ 

A  leading  official  of  a  farm  servants'  organisation  states  : 
ought  tcf  be'g^a^teS*':^L^tLt    K^^^  *^**°'f*^ 

l.oJld1  sidfi r '"d^*  ?'  '^''  **.  '''^-g'^^^ent  the  holida"^ 

"t  t  f^ri,""  '?"t''""^^>  "«y  -ouid  «.r  ^t 

°"7  M  quoted  ((%u;otc  flwo/i,  October  29th,  1913) ; 
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having  considered  the  Farm  Servants'  Half-HoHday  (S^S! 
B.1  while  m  sympathy  with  the  general  object  of  tl^TSuw 
of  the  opinion  that  as  presently  drafted  the  biU  would  mStS 
against  the  best  interests  of  agricultun,,  inasmuch  a.  thT^S 
of  the  farmer  a  dependent  on  the  exigencies  of    weather  a«5 

or  part  hohdays  dunng  the  half-year  should  be  fixed,  but  ooS 
that  the  interests  of  all  concerned  would  be  best  se^eT^^S 

W0.1  leff  fl'!t""'^?«  r  ''^^'  ^*y  ^^^  '''»»iday.  should  be  ta£ 
wore  left  to  the  mutual  arrangement  of  master  and  servant  h 
view  of  the  good  feeling  presently  existing  between  emplovw 
and  employee  the  proposed  measure,  if  pled,  wo5d  3^ 
ra«e  friction.  As  the  county  of  Renfrew  is  one  cljmprisingSibfe 
m.i'^"^  M**"*"*'u  *''•'  ^'^^"  «*"  ""^  ^Pi'^on  that  theZ»p«S 

It  is  extremely  doubtful,  however,  ii  the  holiday  wonH 
become  general  without  statutory  provision.  It  would  not 
appear  possible  to  avoid  making  it  obligatory  under  statato 
m  this  as  m  various  other  classes  of  labour.  Account  wouW 
have  to  be  taken  of  the  necessities  of  crops  and  animals,  and 
where  it  was  arranged  between  farm  servants  and  f^ 
the  equivalent  of  half-hohdays  might  be  given  in  fuU  da^ 


Section  V.—EARNINGS. 

Farm  servants  are  paid  partly  in  cash,  and  partly  by 
aJlowances  or  payments  in  kind.  In  any  consideWion  of 
InZ  '^"^^T^^'^P  V  ""^^^^^y  to  keep  this  clearly  in 

^lu«  WK    ?T"^'  L*"  ^'^  *°  ^^''  ^«P«rt'  includes  the 
value  both  of  the  cash  payments  and  of  the  payments  in 

Lnii'nf    ?  P^'T     '*'^  ^""^^  "  ^^^°S  '^d  to  eipres*  tbe 
amount  of  actual  payments  in  money 

* J?i^  ^.  fP''"^  definitely  in  'fi'gures  the  eaminm  of 
agricultural  labourers  as  a  class  are  met  by  the  difficult  of 
considerable  variations  between  district  and  district,  co^tr 
and  county  etc.  Also  different  values  are  placed  by  diW 
people  on  the  aUowancc  in  kind  received  by  the  laboniw 
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M  part  of  their  renraneiafon     Tn  .Jj-. 

question  of  casual  iabouren  ^m.n      j**"""'  """  "  »•■« 

commonly  induded  n  Xw  «t^?I?;  "«-  *''»  •«>  "ot 
.  return  as  Cd.  5,460  JwO,        """  «  ^  wages  («.,.,  a,  <,„,i 

Bo.nl  of  Trade;   ™d"w  V^  '^"^  P«P»»d   by  the 

r^-ent  detailed  oicial  sE»^' ™,t'**"' '.»'"■»«■' -"o" 
Scotland  was  concerned  tfcTf.?  ^'  .'"'''«*•  So  lar  as 
.^ricultural  labo^^th^'  ^^L""""^'  •"'  '«'''''  -'I' 
Mur^  received  by  the  S„rf  ouThTh  Z"  '"'''^  »  "■« 
were  based,  was  18  441  .„d  „„  ?^  '"*"'  «™rage  figure. 
remits  should,  so  f„  „  IS'"  '^"' t"  «cu»  thauhe 
.»  each  case  for  the  v,S5„rSS:i„S''""-"  ""^  "^S. 

-hodadopted;:rto''lj:^;tf-'^-<'w.g,.    tS 

r   1^^  ^  ^^  °^  "'SM  for  the  year, 
i   Additional  payment,  for  piecework, 
rf  n^".P*>™"«»  '»'  hay  and  com  hanreat. 
W  0  erfnae  money,  journey  money,  lamb  Cney,  etc 

W  Any  allowance,  in  kind,  such  as : 
(0)  Free  house  or  garden. 

(6)  Potato  ground  or  aUotment 
iotlil:t['^  "'''"ft  »"'-  '-ilk.  »d  other  f«,d.  straw 
(d)  Food  and  lodging 
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the^llowancea  in  kind,  and  divided  the  total  by  fifty-two 
Piecework  is  not  generally  given  in  Scotland,  and  soealrina 

fISf  X'^t  '""''  ""^^  ^''^  '^g"^^J3^  attached  to  2 

larm  \\ith  engagements  as  long  as  they  generally  a«  in 
.Scotland  the  tendency  is  for  extrl  cash  payment^  ufb^^^i" 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  allowances  i/kmd  aJ^  ^eJS^co» 
mon,  and  are  frequently  of  considerable  vahe  ItTu^J^' 
for  example,  to  provide  board  and  lodging  oc  u^LZld 
men  and  cottages  are  provided  for  the  ma^eJ  mT^ 
X  and  r\^"'  ^l^o  generally  given,  and  fre^uVntTy^^ 
also,  and  fuel  is  sometimes  given  or  is  carted  free  ShenheS 
J^ceive  a  considerable  part  of  their  remuneration  in  ^wt^S 

recl'lof  otwL'^'  '''"'''  "^  ^?""  ^'^^'^^  *^  frequently  in 

Th«  tin  ^Xf*«onaI  work  m  turnip-hoeing,  harvest^ 
The  ciuldre;,,  also,  frequently  assist  in  this  oLsio^T;^" 
and  receive  wages.  In  the  resuJt  the  earnincTof  Z  f2 
tLnrJ^  *,^r  r  '"  ^^^  ^^  tKloti^/fi^' 

ei^ioyrdt  ttyaVc!i\ru^';:s:  '^-^  ----''  -^^ 


Section    VI.-WAGES    AND    EARNINGS    OF    ORDINARY 
FARM  SERVANTS    IN   1907:     OFFICIAL   fI^J^ 

The  following  Table  gives  the  average  cash  wa»«  and 

QuInriv'^'Tr  ""^  '**?'°^'°  *"^  '^^"^"^en  are  given  snb». 
2ve^  Is  "*/  '^  «;«««.  not  included  in  the  following 
averages,  which  refer  excluaively  to  ordinary  farm  ^mui? 
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Elgin- 

Aberdeen    • 

Kincardine 

Forfar 

Perth 

Fife    .        . 

Kinross 

CUckmannan 
Stiriinj; 

I)<un  barton 

Renfrew 

Lanark 

Ayr   . 

Linlithgow 

£dinbtti;gh 
Haddington 
Bwwiok  . 
Ftoblei  . 
Selkirk  . 
Roxburgh 
Dumfriea  . 
'Wigtown    . 


I  -  UlTDtt  18«.  ^^   *'••   ^O 
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COUNTTIS  IN  WHICH  TRB  AVEBAOE  WeEKLV  EarxwOB  WIKI  Utoib  17^ 


ToUI 


Shetland  and  Orkney 

Caithness    - 

Rom  and  Cromarty     . 


8. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

7 

1 

13  10 

9 

2 

14 

2 

12 

9 

16 

9 

Average  for  Scotland  :   Ordinary  Agricultural 

Labourers. 

The  average  rate  of  cash  wages  per  week  was    in«    u 
in  the  north  o£  Scotland,  where  the  total  earninea  oer  khniiZ 

r Jr  klitrn' v^'  \  "«^  wage'oK'tl::!:r?ir 

vaZ  ^fl,  n*^''^'  *°-^  ?^  ^^«  «'  *h«  northern  counti«2 
value  of  the  allowances  in  kind  and  extra  earnings  w^t^ 
was  estimated  at  58.  or  over  per  week.  ^' 

Section  VIL-WAGES  AND  EARNINGS  OF  MEN  IN 
CHARGE  OF  ANIMALS. 

a.^™?r?if  ^J^^  *^'  **  ^^'^^^  «*»ted.  are  higher  Urn 
as  regards  the  ordinary  labourers.    The  datailedX^  te 

^^0.  1910,  ahready  referred  to).    The  foUowing  is  a  bnef 

(a)  Horsemen. 

The  average  rates  of  cash  wages  per  week  14s  4d  Eztn 
ejmun|..  If  any.  and  estimated  v!lue':f  all^waJt  iflkn^ 
week&s.4d.    Average  earmngs  per  week  19s.  8d. 

The  four  most  northerly  counties  showed  average  eamii^ 
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for  horsemen  of  less  than  18s.  per  week  Tn  P.;*k 
average  was  Us.  and  in  ShethndZdoLe^Us^"?  '^' 
counties  (including  Inverness.  Nairn,  El^^^nd  ^J^^ 
average  was  ISs.  and  less  than  19s  iTt'i^)^  ^^  ^* 
eluding  Haddington.  Berwick  ifldrk  ''5^  p*^?^^^^- 
was  19s.  and  less  thai  20b     Tn  fiv  1-  ""^   Roxburgh)   it 

the  remaining  e  cht,  Dumbarton  <!.;,l!r  ^i    7      '   *""'  " 
Renfrew,  LaLk,  u"SoTln!^f,'^^^T'^'^  ™'- 

(6)  Cattlemen. 
Average  rates  of  cash  wages  per  week    n,    aa     r.__ 

counties,  only  five  coi.nti..  k.,/^^  gwatly  m  the  diSeient 

earning,  were  ISs.  l^lZtiJl^''\TT"''*^'r«^ 
"0(1  less  than  20s   and  H,i^„  .       ??"  i."  ^^  «>»ntie.  19i. 

b.6h.stinth.miI,fdTr^""  "*"""»■  ""^  "« 

(c)  Shepherds. 
Average  rates  of  cash  wa^es  per  week-    n«   ca     r._x_ 

Average  earnings  per  week— 20s.  M. 

Section  Vm._C0MPARIS0»  WITH  ENGLAND 

-^  '"he':XtU?d^rin°'ELrd"^'  '^  -"^ 
In  190-  (Cy.  6460  loim  .i     "',^"e'«"',  Wales  or  IreUndi 
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Country. 

Ordinary 
Labourers. 

Horse- 
men. 

Cattle- 
men. 

Shepherds. 

Average 

Scotland  • 
England  • 

8.    d. 
18  11 
17    6 

s.   d. 

19    8 
18    9 

R.    d. 
19    4 
19    1 

s.   d. 
20    5 
19    7 

•.  d. 
19    7 
18    4 

lls^  M*''^'*^^  ^^'^  ^*^^  ™  """^^  ^^*  ""^  ^°'  ^^^^'^^  "^ 

The  annual  remuneration  based  on  these  averages  for  sD 
r^  ofjalwurers  taken  together  was  as  follows :  Scotland 
£oO  198.,  England  £47  15s.,  Wales  £46 16s.,  Ireland  £29  48 

Although  Scotland  is  reUtively  a  poorer  country 'than 
t-ngland  and  her  climatic  conditions  are  more  severe  (in 
particular  the  season  for  the  ripening  of  crops  is  shorter  sod 
the  wmtenng  of  stock  is  a  much  more  Uborious  matter)  stiO 
her  agnculture  is  relatively  better,  and  so  is  the  level  of  tht 
wages  paid  to  farm  servants. 

In  this  connection  the  foUowing  comparative  figures  an 
not  without  mterest.  They  indicate  the  very  pronounced 
success  of  Scottish  agriculture. 

The  foUowing  figures  show  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  tht 

ten  yews  1902-191 1  in  regard  to  the  foUowing  crops  in  Scotland, 
England  and  Wales  respectively  (pp.  126  and  126  Cd.  7156, 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oats    . 
Beans  • 


Scotland. 


Potatoes      . 
Turnips  and  swedes 

Hay  from  rye  grass,  etc. 
Hay  from  permanent  grass 


bushels. 
39-64 
35-65 
37-31 
35-61 
tons. 
6-41 
16-27 
cwts. 
32-04 
29-11 


England. 


bushels. 
31-83 
33-43 
42-27 
30-1- 
tons. 
6-09 
13-31 
cwts. 
3012 
24-32 


WaleiL 


bashd^ 
27-17 
31-24 
35-27 
27-12 
tons. 
615 
15-50 
owts. 
25-20 
19-86 
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J'-^-r"^  '"'°''  J*^  ""  %k«*  ««-  b«  U.,  th. 

The  Board  of  Tr»de  Return  abo  frivM  thm  #«ii«-: 
pa^tive  figure,  (p.  xiv.  Cd.  SieJuafor         '''"'''^  ~°^- 
For  certain  "selected  classes'*  (ie     fl,«^  «i- 


From  enquiries  we  have  mad«  wa  ^i^  ^     '■ — 7~; 

average  increase  in  the  wI^TttZLri^^'^r^o??*  ?' 
been  much  greater  in  8cotI«n7*K!!^  2.  .,*°*^  ^^^3,  haa 
of  Scotland  b^  ^.^  i?li^  ?  ^"^^^    The  podtioii 

Section  DC-THE  LOW-WACE  COUNHES. 
mdo,tri.l  «,„  tohe^oS  tl-n  m  the  targe 
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grown   food   products,  also  are  as  a  rule  cheaper  i. 
these  Northern  Counties.  "«»por  iq 

Section  X.--RECENT  INCREASES  IN  WAGES. 

To  brirr  the  foregoing  tables  up  to  date  we  have  made 
enqmncs  and  find  that  there  has  been  a  notable  inc«Cb 
the  amount  of  the  earnings  during  the  last  five  veanTtS 
average  increase  over  large  areas  of  the  country  is  at  the' rata 
of  from  28.  to  3s.  per  week.  "^ 

During  the  last  three  years  the  wages  of  all  classes  of  farm 
servants  have  men  subsUntially.  During  1911.  from  2 
formation  furmshed.  it  appeared  that  largely  owing  to  the 
effects  of  emigration  on  the  «upply  of  farm  servants  increaaa 
m  wages  were  fairly  general  in  certain  parts  of  the  counT 
particularly  for  the  best  cUss  of  men.  ^' 

*./^TqT  '°  '"^-^f.^*'^  reported,  at  the  Spring  and  Summer 
fairs.  1911.  principally  in  the  North-Eastem  Counties.  At  tlie 
Autumn  fairs  the  principal  increases  occurred  in  the  Orkney 
Islands  and  the  counties  of  Inverness.  Ross,  Lanark  and  Ayr 
The  amount  of  mcrease  was  usually  about  SOs.  for  the  hsli." 

Women  workers  remained  scarce  in  most  parts  of  the  coun. 
try  and  their  rates  of  wages  were  advanced  in  a  number  of 
mstances.    (Cd.  6471.)  umuer  oi 

During  the  early  part  of  1912.  it  is  reported  that  there  wh 
a  slight  upward  movement  in  wages  in  Forfarshire,  and  the 
counties  north  of  Perthshire,  and  in  the  counties  of  Argyll. 
Lanark,  and  Ayr.  In  the  other  counties  the  rates  acroed 
upon  generally  remained  at  the  same  level  as  191 1  A  scwcitr 
of  women  workers  was  reported  in  the  Orkney  Islands.  In. 
verness-shire,  and  in  nearly  all  the  counties  south  of  Perthshire 
where  advanced  wages  for  such  workers  were  offered  in  •' 
nimiber  of  instances.  In  certain  districts,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  m  procuring  women  for  milking,  fanners  were  hiring 
young  lads  to  take  their  places. 

Such  increases  in  the  wages  of  men  servants  as  oocuned 
appeared  to  be  most  numerous  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen, 
Banff,   Kincardine   and  Forfar,   and   usually     mounted  tc 
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about  lOs.  for  the  h*If.ye«r.  The  increases  reported  for 
women  servanta  m  the  south  gencraUy  ranged  from  lOs  to 
£1  for  the  haIf.year.HA>«rrf  0/ Trorfe  (?i^.  S,pfcen.Sr,  f^^^ 

During  the  firrt;  six  months  of  1913.  wages  generairiiow;d 
a  dKstmct  upward  movement  a.  oomp^^^thThf  ,"^ 
Wore.  Thj  movement,  though  more  marked  in  the  north 
than  m  the  south,  was  fairly  widespread  and  aflFected  all  cls^ 
of  farm  servants  The  chief  factor  which  influenc^  w^ 
was  the  scarcity  of  Ubour  which  it  was  indicated  wria?.^ 
due  to  emigration  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  migration  iofhe 
r.d;ani'T?"^  speaking  the  wage,  of  men  ae^n^show^ 

of  Perth^H  A  J!S  ^^  *^  "  ^il"^'  **»  •"  *^«  ^^'^  north 
of  Perth  and  Aberdeen  except  ShetUnd  where  no  change  was 

nported     In  Aberdeen.  Kincardir  ,  Forfar.  Perth  MdNort" 
ApyU  the  wages  of  married  men  rc-e  by  £1  to  £2  per  vLr 
while  those  of  single  men  showed  a  rise  of  fromll'^  ^o; 
oven  more  for  the  half-year :  the   scarcity   of  ^gie   men 
being  very  marked  in  these  counties.  ^ 

In  the  central  counties  and  in  the  south  there  was  a  marked 
•dvanoe  m  wages,  in  the  Lothians  and  in  p"b™^rer^ly 
amounting  to  Is.  per  week;  in  Ayr  amountinrtf  S  and 
opwar^  per  year  in  the  case  of  married  men  afd  abfut^ 
per  half  year  ,n  the  case  of  umnarried  men;  and  in  Dumt 
fnes  and  Kirkcudbright  amounting  to  £1  to  £2  per  Zu-Zr 
for  unmarried  men.    In  the  othe7counties  in  t^  ^^u^^^^^^ 

Snc;    "^  "'^"  ^"  ^^  ^^^«^  ^"^  «^--l  *«  upwii^ 
JtZ  "f  *  "^^'^  "^"^^y  °^  '^^^^^'^  "^'^"nte  in  most 

The  followmg  are  two  reports  from  the  Glasgow  Herald 
tl^mT^  '^'^"'"  **  ^'^'"^'^  •"^  DmnfriesTt  Whiteut 
Arbhoath.— Owing  to  the  continued  Marcity  of  Ubour  m.  Iai«* 
lor  the  half-year.     Foremen  received  not  ]«•>.  tk.n  *o«  j 

sr  *"  f?,=  '^  -^^ttiTJ^ti  Tat 

with  th.  U.MI  .UommoM  o«  me^  Bilk,  i„^  pototii  ^ 
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«  .  ml.  to  tli  uodTt.  STcotoiiJ:  "^  •"^'"'«' 

S«B«.n^EAR»,HCS.   SOME  FURTHER  DETAJU 

„      „  AberdeeniWre. 

Cash  Waom.— hWm  fain  u»  i»u  <. 

— — *— j ^    wiiwnaa  at »  raoent  hiring  (1913)  .•— 

2-p»ir  pUoe  and  nnder.l  3.pair  place  and  or* 
W^a.  for  «x  month..  Wa^f^*^' 
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Orraraen'f  OMb  wagM.  114  lOi.  to  116  par  half.TMr.   eaiiWim^. 
to  £10,  ud  dMiynuids  from  19  to  £12  pv  h»Ujmr. 


ALLOWAircn. 

MARMH>Mi!r.-Hooie.,Minotli«rooantie^TMygwatIy.    Inclad- 

r^"^*? •  "S"**  ''•'^  P°*  °P~  **»•«  ^•^  geneSuy  from  £3  li 
to  £0.    Other  allowanoM  are :  /"»•»«#•. 


Aberdeen 
Inverurie 
Alford  • 
Iiuch  • 
Strichen 


Milk. 
Daily. 


2l)inta 

1  Sootch  pint 

2  {HDta 


MeaL 
Yeariy. 


AiboUs 


PoUtOM. 

Yeariy. 


One  load 
20buhela 
12      „ 
14      „ 
2boIla 


FaeL 


2  UHia  ooaL 
2       ., 
1       „ 
U     .. 

800  barrowf  ula 
peat. 


In  addition  in  aome  eaaea  penni«ion  ia  given  to  keep  aome  poultry. 

The  annnal  valae  of  theae  aUowanoea  (hooae.  milk.  meal,  potato^. 

fucj)  IB  vanoualy  oompated.     £17,  it  ia  geneimUy  agrwd!  ta  a  fair 

boardmg  Y«tein  being  mnch  more  common.  The  weeUy  value  of 
board  and  lodging  la  vanoualy  eatimated  (it  naturally  variea  aomewhat 
on  Different  fanna)  at  about  6a.  to  8a.  a  week.  li  aome  auSTit  ia 
prcbably  worth  more.  ^^ 


Banff,  Moray  and  Nairn. 

The  eonditiona  aa  regaida  wagea  and  aUowaneea  aio  very  aimHar  to 
the  alK>ve.  and  need  not  be  repeated  in  detail  The  following  i.  a 
typical  return  idating  to  a  farm  in  thia  area  (F.8Jf .  001 ). 
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staff. 


Wages,  married  men,  also 

allowances  and  value 

thereof. 


216  arable 

and 
60  paature 


2  M.  H. 

3S.  H. 

1  M.C. 


Wages,  nngleiiMB, 

*l«oallowanoeaaad 
value  thereof. 


S.  C. 
S.O. 


Horseman,  £38  yearly 
Cattleman,  £36  yearly 

£    8. 


Cottage         and 

garden  • 
6^    bolls    meal 

at  178.  - 
14  owt.  potatoes 

at  4a.    • 
20  cwts.  coal     • 
Milk 
Peats 


4  0    0 

5  10    6 


16 

14 

0 

6 


Value 
allowances 


of 


£16   per  half-year. 


Board  and  lodging 
worth  aboot  £18 
yearly. 


IB    6    6 


Kincardineshire  and  Forfarshire. 

I  ^"u  '"!?  ^"J^  *°.^  '*'«*'*'  •'•^  •"«*  *•»•  ▼••«e  of  the  allowanoM 
less  where  the  mdustnal  competition  of  Dunde^  Arbroath,  etc.,  more 
directly  affects  the  demand  for  farm  servants. 

Hiring  fairs  are  held  at  various  centres  throughout   the   oonntiea 

(I»1J).     in  these  two  last  markets  no  married  men  ar«  engaged. 


Laurencekirk 


Arbroath 


Forfar  ft  Letham 


Horse- 
men. 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Ist 

2nd 

3rd 

Ut 

2nd 

3rrl 


2-pair  place  and 
under. 
Wages  for  six  months. 


Married. 


17  0 
16  10 

19    0 

18  10 


Single. 


3  pair  place  and  orer. 
Wages  for  six  monthi. 


Married. 


£ 
21 
20 

23 

22 

23 
'>-2 


£   s. 

17  10 
17    0 


Single. 


£ 
22 
21 


17    0 

20 

20    0 

•  24 

19    0 

23 

18    0 

20 

— 

24 

— 

22 

•2<» 
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Fourth  honemra  on  Urge  fanni  gen^-aUy  receive  £1  1cm  than  the 
third  horseman. 

rattlemen  range  from  £17  in  the  of  married  men  (Laurence- 

kirk) to  pj  for  a  single  man  (Arb.  .r).  Orramen  it«eive  almort 
rxactly  the  aame  tut  cattlemen.  Shepubr^a  are  not  numerous  in  this 
district,  and  receire  198.  to  £1  per  week.  Moose  serrants  get  £8  to 
il-'  half-yearly,  accordmj?  to  experience.  Outworkers  receive  28.  daily 
for  r«riod  they  are  employed,  and  are,  aa  a  rule,  elderly  folk  who  an 
employed  caaually  at  times  when  work  is  pressing. 


Allowancm. 

Married  Mis—HoMe^  aa  usual,  vary  a  good  deaL  £4  may  be 
legardc^l  as  an  average  value,  including  rates.  Gardens  an  generally 
given  along  w.th  the  houses.  Permi«Mon  to  keep  a  pig  is  often  oveiL 
Hens  are  not  aUowed  in  to  many  ca«»  a.  pigs.    The  Lial  alloww^ 


Milk. 
Daily. 


Laurencekirk  • 
Arbroath 


1|  pints  summer. 

1  pint  winter. 
1}  pints  summer. 

1  pint  winter. 


Meal 
Yearly 


6i  bolls 
6  bolls 


Potatoes. 
Yearly. 


15-18  cwta. 
1  ton 


Fuel 
Yeariy. 

1  ton. 
None. 


SrNOLE  Mbn.— The  bothy  system  prevails  in  this  district.    There 
fia«  been  an  irnprovement  of  Ute  years  in  the  bothies,  but  the  best 

Z.Z  ^erT'bad""  ''''  "  '"'  '  '''"  *"  «"^'  •"'"^  '"  "^'  -^ 

.i.'i;i\iw^'reTmtrard  fua^' '  ^^'  ""^  ^'  ^^  -^ '  '^'y 
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^land 


Acreage.  SUflF. 


260Mrea 


TOOanbie 


4M.  H. 
1  8.  H. 

1  M.  C. 

2  halflina  at 
9a.  eaob 
weeUy 

2        women 


4M.  H. 

«S.  H. 
2M.  C. 

2  S.  C. 

3  M.  O. 
2  M.  S. 


Wage.,  married  men. 

•MO  allowance!  and 

value  thereof. 

l«t  horseman.  £38 
2nd  horseman,  £37 
3rd  horseman.  £37 
4th  horseman.  £35  lOs. 
Cattleman,  £38 
1    ton    pototoea,    61 
bolls  meal.  1 J  pints 
™uk    in    Summer. 
1    pint   milk  daily 
in  Winter,  coal  and 
■ticks  carted. 
«3<l  yearly,   free   cot- 
i»Ke  and   6J    bolln 
m««l.    1    pint   mUk 
Vf»J.V     in     winter, 
}i  pints  milk  daily 
«n  Summer. 


Wages  single  men, 
»"o  allowances  and 
▼alue  thereof. 

Unmarried  man  lodm 

J?*'>P*"n««onl2m 
£17  o„h  half.yeuly 
with  aUowanoes  (rf 
oatmeal  and  milk  « 

£9  lOo.  6d.  half, 
yearly. 


£40  yearly.  W.  ft^ 
"nd  light  in  bothy 
with  allowances  of 
meal,  milk,  poUtoes. 

«'tc. 


bounns  county  of  FifeshireTa'S  It  inH r^,"^  "^i"  "•^•«^- 
ency  to  introduce  into  fanninf  ^hT' Jhl  t  ""  '**^  ^"'^• 
«  fortnightly  wages.  TheTndency  t  for  1  T"«  ''^^^ 
m  these  districts  to  secure  k«r«r  !!  k  ""*  ^*™  «»rvant 

«  the  allowances  hTs  an^J  ^  ""*.""*  *"^  *  diminution 
found  similarly  in  the  o^  ^^T^M  *  ««"«^»^  *«nd«ncy 
L^kshire.  the  LS.U'^/"^"^'"*'  neigh bourhoodm  ii 


Fifeshire. 

Cash  WAOKs—The  waoM  ^  <- 

development  of  the  oolli^  Z^!!7JS'*'.  *"'•  '^^  ''«"'  '^f'  th. 
the  system  of  p^^ng  ^y^l^Z^'""^'^  ''  '^  '"  »">  ««• 
week)  has  been  »*«rfuced/ tS^J^"  "*"'*°**  (i»«-  to  22s.  a 
Jf  wages  prevaa«g  ^  th^  ^^  E^fh*'"  .*"""?'«•  o'  the  hKm 
Fifesiure}.  -«b««  Bwuig  (there  u  an  annual  hiring  in 
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Cupar         « 
Dunfrrmline 


Horaemen. 

2-pair  piaoo 
and  under. 

3-pair  pbco 
and  over. 

Married. 

Married. 

lit 

£ 
38 

£  a. 
39    0 

2nd 

36 

38    0 

3ni 

—~ 

36  10 

Ist 

38 

39    0 

2nd 

36 

37    0 

3itl 

— 

36    0 

Cattlemen  receiye  from  £38  to  £4n  ir«.f4«    ..j 
£i  weekly,  in  some  in.^^^ii.Zrl!ut::i^^,rir^ 
daily  (nine  houra)  ud  3a.  daUy  in  harveat  timel 


AuowAircBs. 
estimated  at  £6  yearly,  wd  may  be  wgaided  «"<;iS  i^ty' 


Marriid  Men  Eiroaoro  bt  tm  Yiak.— RmiaM  /.«j  -.*    v 
timateri  a».  <•«  ».-..i„  ._j I       I  ■*«.— ttooaet  (and  ntea)  are 


»^°l^ri,T™tLf -^  "<•  m-  ««.^  „  «..  .««,  t„i. 


SrNOLi  Mw.-The  bothy  ayatem  preraila  to  a  oonaiderable  extent 


Milk     . 
ileal    - 
Coal     . 
Potatoea 
Lodging  (aay) 


£ 

8. 

6 

2 

5 

4 

ftom  2 

2to£4 

0 

10 

6 

0 

19  18  to  £21  16& 
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Section  XII.-FAMILIES  OF  FARM  SERVANTS. 

To  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  women  and  childrwL 
the  famihes  lead  healthy  and  happy  hves.  It  wouirS 
dilhcult  to  hnd  more  sturdy- looking  children  than  those  to  be 
seen  m  many  of  the  cottages. 

fr.M,ueutly  half  a  dozen  or  more  childn-n,  these  men  constitute 
a  valuable  a.ss..t  to  the  country.  They  are  as  a  body  vigor^ 
int.-iliuent  and  endowed  with  much  irrit  and  onergv  hZ 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  men  who  are  the  sons  of  farm 
servants,  and  m  their  early  years  worked  on  farms  themselves 
holding  prominent  professional  and  mercantile  positions  in  th^ 
direction  and  control  of  great  British  industric-s 
A.'irned  men  being  engaged  for  the  most  part  bv  the  vear 

tr^   /M       u^'  ^'^'}y  ''^  *^"''"  employment  and  the  .k^cu^ 
pation  of    heir  homes  for  a  definite  term  contribute  in  some 
degree  to  the  mamte.iance  of  that  freedom  and  independence 
of  character  so  strongly  marked  in  them,  in  comparison  for 
.'xample.    mth   the   agricultural   labourers   ,n    the   south  of 
^tigland.     There   IS   no  similarity   between   these   two,  the 
Scottish  workers  being  very  much  superior.     There  is  a  cloaer 
comparison     however,    as    regards    the    north    of    England 
As  regards  the  allowances  in  kind-meal,  milk,  potatoes 
and  coal-it  is  quite  probable  that  the  sturdiness  of  the 
chddren  is  due  m  part  at  least  to  the  liberal  supplies  of  milk 
and   porridge  available.    As  already  remarked,   these  food 
allowances  are  not  universal  throughout  the  country.    They 
are  larger  in  proportion  to  the  total  earnings  in  those  district 
where  the  total  earnings  are  small ;  and  there  is,  in  operation, 
a  distinct  tendency,  from  ordinary  economic  causes    to  an 
marease  in  cash  wages  and  a  diminution  of  the  allowances. 

Un  the  other  hand,  many  as  are  the  objections  to  payment 
in  land,  it  would  seem  that,  in  some  cases  at  least  and  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  married  farm  servant,  it  would  bTof 
very  quastionable  advantage  in  the  interests  of  the  children 
to  disturb  the  present  arrangement.  If,  for  example,  the 
allowance  of  milk  and  meal  was  stopjied  and  a  money  payment 
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pven  instead,  it  is  a  common  opinion  thaf  m/.«.  »    u  u 
spent  on  tea  and  bread   which  drrcotitTsoTe^th'; 
a  .l,et       t  m  always  to  be  remembered,  too.  that  witHh^ 
..■  vants  hvins  so  generally  on  the  farm,  if  they  dT  not  ^ 

r  d  ;VTt'"'Th-  '"""  ''^'  '^^"  ''  '«  ^''  clear  whoreth'y 

Section  XIII.-HOUSING  OF  FARM  SERVANTS. 
Cottages. 

Jh  'M!"'  '""""'  "".""  '""^  '■"  S^ot'ond  to  provide  u 

■,  lu    ,      ''™  labourcra  :   i.e.  the  farmer   in  taking 
..  «»»r  ,.f  tlie  farm.  Kjquin-s  as  part  of  his  farm  ti,i  I.  .      "^ 

...  ....o.,atm«  with  the  prc-pnetor  cooSt«  hi,  .tt^on 

r«l...r„„thec„»a.ti„„  „f  the  farmhouae  ^d  ,^^^^1™ 
"..  Ill"  condition  of  the  labourers'  ouarte™  iT.?.!  T^ 
at.™t,„„  i„  undoubtediv  paid  to  th,^  lalteT  '""^'""" 

o<  tsi'tL'T^h^^re  ,:rC":jr.^  zz  r- 

?.n       ,T^  ''  ""*""'   "'y  also  have  cottages   on  the 

Mvlt a'  T"'!'^'   "'"'"  ""  """""-^  »'  "»"*«!  farm 
w^aut.  are  new  (or  comparatively  new)  they  are  naaal^ 
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tnn -*rii*'  ^"'!^:r^'  »  fr^q^ent  fault  beinR  that  thev  a« 

modated.  Where  they  are  old.  they  are  frequently  ve« 
defective  and  m  a  bad  condition  of  repair.  Owing  to  S 
frequent  changes  that  take  place  (and  wLe  the  To^C  H 
bad  the  servants  change  most  readily)  many  necessary  SLS! 

any  length  of  time,  are  in  fact  neglected  reniamed 

Labourers'  cottages  as  weU  as  bothies,  etc.,  are  freanentiv 

damp  and  ma  bad  state  of  repair.    Local  AuthoriSSt 

cttZr  "f?  '"^  '■'^""^  *^  ^^^^^'"•y  defective  laboS 
cottages  and  farm  servants'  quarters.    Even  in  such  detl^ 

as  msistmg  on  whitewashing  and  cleaning  the  J^Jof  bott^ 
etc    more  regularly,  a  good  deal  could  be  done  ^• 

vout^If  ^^^  '""  *  ''"°'^'  «^  ""^^  '*»»*  conversations  with 
young  mamed  women,  wives  of  farm  servants,  have  shown 
them  m  most  instances  indisposed  to  emigrat^  the  sind^ 
menbemgmorereadytoemigra'te.    We  have^bUine^  evident 

they  L^IL^'IT'  lu'  r"°^^o^^J«  quarters  in  S 
they  hve  (as  weU  as  the  absence  of  prospects)  have  greatly 
encouraged  the  emigration  of  the  younger  men  ^    ^ 

Jh  "cunb  r^?"*  *"^  ben  "'cottage  (two  room.) 
mth      cupboard   bed"   «  still  found   on  older  propert™ 

It  may  have  seemed  to  its  occupants  fifty  years  ago  it  doel 
Sell  nT;'  '^.T'^-  '°  '^'  ^^"8  generation.^  There^^  a  ^ 

JZ'n  ^  *^®  emigration  of  the  last  two  yean  haviii 
cottages  are  old.  and  ought  to  be  replaced  by  new  cottages 

BOTHIES.  ETC. 

^r^r^^'^.  *r®  unmarried  male  farm  servant,  the  tendency 

^dinrhi'^""  ^r'  '^  ^f*^  '^  ^°"«'°«  ^^  to  one  of  ^e^J 
finding  him  a  place  to  sleep  in  (a  bothy,  an  outhouse,  etc.). 
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vrthout  any  of  the  other  normal  aooewories  necessary  to 
comfortable  houamg.    There  la  general  argreement.  too.  that 
there  ou^ht  to  be  mort  cottage  accommodation  for  him     At 
present  the  absence  of  such  cottage  accommodation  on  farms 
actj.  as  a  restraint  on  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  unmarried 
male  servant^  who  is  unable  often  to  get  a  cottage  if  ho  desires 
to  marry     The  absence  of  the  neceiary  acooL^oTtion  ?o 
mamed  farm  ««rvants  «i  bad  in  every  way.    It  conduces  to 
ba.1  moral  conditions,  as  a  consequence,  and  in  addition  it  i^ 
bad  for  ajfriculture  in  the  sense  that  it  operates  against  men 
remaining  aa  long  as  they  otherwise  would  on  thelame  U^ 
-Many  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  country  prefer  TemZy 
mamed  farm  wrvanto  because  of  the  tendency  on  the  Sart 
0  those  married  men  to  remain  longer  on  a  fan^,  and  beckS 
of  a  .greater  interest  (it  is  commonly  stated)  that  married^ 
take  m  their  work.    The  housing  aocoiinodlSr^for  The 
smale  men   on  the  other  hand,  is  cheaper  to  pro^de     The 
tendency  of  the  present  housing  of  single  fari  sei^lnts  Jf 
mtich  too  frequently,  to  encourage  ro^  unsettlW  habite 
and  ^  good  neither  fur  the  u2  the^IvXTor  for     hi 
industry,  nor  for  th«  locaUties  where  they  Uve 

.nf  ir?^T'*!!i'''  ^*'"^°8  **^«  "°S»«  °»«°  ^•'7  in  differ- 
ent districts.  A  system  common  in  Nairnshire.  MoravsC 
Kioroas.  Kincardine.  Forfar.  Perth  and  FifTii  t^Hotr; 
system,  and  undar  it  the  fanner,  in  addition  to  a  money  wagJ 
or  SIX  months,  engages  during  that  p«iod  to  pro^de  ?S 
farm  servants  with  "  bed.  fuZnd  light^  and  aCTnL  of 
m  k  and  oatmeal.  This  means  thatlc  young  ma^l?"^^' 
r  a  botL7^°'  three  others  of  his  da.,  in  aTtnictu^  K 
a  a  bothy,  often  merely  a  oncroomed  stone  or  brick  building 
with  stone  or  cement  floor  and  open  kitohen  grate     The  2 

rL'Tuf  l**"**'^"'  -r*^  there  is  f^lndoSr^ 
rofm,  but  this  Ui  not  general. 

"In  many  oaaes  the  only  pieoes  of  furniture  ob«»md  h«v«„H 
the  bed  II,  ft  wooden  form  wHh  back  i»iI^wriL^!^  •  ^  ?^ 
K.tor  who  made  close  -tudTolX  bothv  I^Sn  *^*  T^'-' 
-Idom^^n.  and  in  the  whole  co^r^T  mf^i'ta.  Anu"  " 
ooa  article  rambling  ft  w^O-tftnd.    ^IhS^h'^lol'hi  ^^J^,  ^^ 
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of  the  greateit  Talne  to  mm  woridng  in  the  open  in  all  wmthm, 
they  are  ■oaroely  erer  wen.  A  few  nails  driven  into  the  itooe 
wall  luiTing  to  take  the  piaoe  of  niitable  pegs,  with  the  raeadt 
that  damp  ooate  are  thrown  down  anywhere,  and  often  on  to  ths 
beds.  Then  at  to  the  beds,  they  are  oomprised  in  a  woodsi 
stniotare,  common  to  many  parts  of  Scotland,  placed  •g^jnrt 
one  side  of  the  apartment,  and  so  arranged  that  the  feet  of  seek 
couple  of  sleepers  are  separated  by  a  wooden  partition.  A  boaid 
at  the  head  of  each  bed,  with  another  running  down  the  oatdds 
of  the  bed,  and  so  fitted  as  to  be  on  a  IcTcl  with  the  top  of  ths 
bedclothes,  intended  I  understand,  to  keep  them  in  plaoe,  oomfdete 
the  structure.  A  more  unwholesome  system  could  hardly  bs 
devised,  inasmuch  as  the  bed  and  clothes  being  placed  in  a  stmctnie 
very  much  reaembUng  a  bin,  the  ventilation  of  the  beds  is  vsfy 
difficult,  and  the  removal  of  the  aocumuUted  dust  next  to  !■• 
possible  without  considerable  labonr.  A  single  man  proridai 
himself  as  a  rule  with  two  wooden  boxes,  one  about  36  indm 
by  20  inches  broad,  and  24  inches  deep,  and  another  box  of  smalkr 
dimensions.  The  large  box  is  used  for  the  young  man's  ck>thM 
and  other  belongings,  and  the  smaller  box  for  his  meal  and  food 
allowanoee,  as  well  as  for  any  bowl,  cup,  etc.,  or  household 
requisites  which  he  may  require  when  taking  his  meals. 

The  bothy  is  nsnally  on  the  farm  steading,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  stables  or  cattle-yard,  a  position  which  the  requirements 
of  the  cattle  do  not  necessitate.  The  farmer  generally  arrugai 
for  the  wife  of  one  of  the  ploughmen  to  make  the  beds,  sweep 
out  the  bothy,  and  secure  the  washing  of  the  bedclothes,  ete., 
but  there  are  oases  where  the  young  men  have  to  look  after  the 
bothy  entirely  themselves. 

The  cooking  of  the  food  is  left  to  the  men,  a  common  pnetke 
being  for  the  youngest  man  to  get  up  about  4.30  a.m.,  light  Uw 
fire,  and  make  the  porridge.  The  other  men  meanwhile  tend  to  tbeir 
horses,  return  to  the  bsthy  for  their  porridge,  and  milk,  aad 
yoke  up  tbeir  horses  in  time  for  starting  out  to  work  at  0  ajB. 
In  winter  it  is  generally  latw.  At  11  a.m.  they  anyoke  hoim 
and  secure  their  own  mid-day  meal  in  time  to  again  start  oot 
with  the  horses  at  1  p.m.,  when  they  continue  working  tmtil 
6  p.m.,  or  duak  in  winter,  ten  hours  per  dny,  except  in  winttf. 
being  the  average  number  of  hours  during  which  the  men  ud 
horses  are  engaged  in  their  labour,  exclusive  of  meal  times.  Is 
some  districts  the  men  break  off  for  dinner  at  12  noon  instesd 
of  at  1 1  a.m.  To  these  hours  of  labour  must  be  added  about  1) 
hours,  the  time  occupied  by  the  man  in  stable  work,  feeding  and 
grooming  horses,  etc. 

Apart  from  the  bothy  system  there  are  cases  where  youog 
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men  b«th  sleep  and  board  in  the  farm-home,  but  more  often 
it  is  usual  for  them  to  sleep  near  the  farm  buildings  in  a  aleep. 
inq  chamber,  and  Uke  their  meals  in  the  farm  kitchen.  This 
is  known  in  various  places  as  the  "  kitchen  "  system,  and  is 
the  moet  common  form  throughout  the  country  of  housing 
the  unmarried  farm  servants.  Speaking  generally,  there 
seems  little  doubt  that,  under  this  system,  the  men  live  more 
generously  than  when  they  do  their  own  cooking. 

The  practice  of  providing  sleeping  accommodation  for  single 
men  immediately  over  the  horses  cannot  be  regarded  as  other 
than  unsatisfactory,  especiaUy  where  the  property  is  old  and  the 
effluvia  from  the  horses  reaches  the  sleeper.  It  has  been 
itrongly  condemned,  and  it  is  disappearing. 

It  is  dearly  established : 

(1)  That  a  large  number  of  the  existing  cottages  are 
too  small  or  in  bad  repair  and  ought  to  be  replaoed, 

(2)  That  there  is  a  large  insuflBcienoy  of  cottage  accom- 
modation for  farm  servants. 

(3)  That  the  farm  servants  themselves  cannot  in  the 
ordmary  case  dictate  their  wibh-«  as  regards  the  house 
accommodation  avaikble,  that  being  a  matter  between 
the  landowner  and  the  fanner. 

Of  course,  indirectly,  an  influence  is  brought  to  bear  as 
there  is  greater  difficulty  in  getting  and  keeping  good  serv^ts 
where  the  acconunodation  is  faulty. 

So  far  as  the  State  actively  ancoorages  the  setting  up  and 
equipping  of  smaU  holdings,  it  offers  what  is  to  many  farm 
jw  rvants  at  least  an  alternative  method  of  earning  their  Uve- 
hhood  and  so  indirectly  it  leads  to  the  maintenance  of  better 
houses  on  the  large  farms  for  the  servants. 

Section  XIV.— HOUSING  OF  FARM  SERVANTS :    TYPICAL 

EVIDENCE. 

The  following  are  a  few  typical  reports  from  different 

panshes : 

ABttDiwsHiM  (S.S.S.  6).-Cottaget  in  thi.  parish  ue  in- 
sufficient m  nomber  and  their  condition  in  many  oases  u  very 
inferior.    The  hooses  are  in  ahaaost  eyery  omo  too  small. 
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(S.S.8.  7).— Ubourera'  botUM  in  nuwy  inrt«noM  are  in  mr 
poor  oonditioo.  It  Loould  be  made  oompulaory  for  t>ie  ownm 
to  malKe  farm  labouran'  oott«ges  liabiuble.  aa  the  hoojM  on 
tba  farm  belong  to  the  proprietor. 

Aybskim  (8.8.8.  679).-Uboateni'  hooaex  ber«  would  be  mooh 
Improved  by  tbe  addiUen  of  wMhhouwM.  The  cottage,  bare  been 
much  improved  witbin  the  lut  twenty  years  through  aanitarf 
inspecUon :   more  boiuea  for  married  men  ara  needed,  however. 

BANr»8ii»ii  (S.S.S.  17).-Bctter  sleeping  accommodation  in 
the  farme,  and  more  boiuing  for  married  men  who  Uto  in  many 
caaes  to  talu  houMS  at  the  nearest  village  a  few  mUea  awaj  fram 
their  work,  are  Bpecially  needed  here  in  this  locality. 

BERwicKgHiM  (S.S.S.  20).-The  cottagea  attached  to  farnu 
bere  are  in  some  caaes  old  and  small. 

ELGWSHimi  (S.S.S.  522).-The  labourers'  housoa  bere  are  beioc 
improved.  There  is  a  tendency  to  build  tbe  booaes  too  ■m>ii 
bowever.  ^ 

I-NVKENMs-SHniE  (S.S.S.  35).-Tbe  most  aerioua  complaint  of 
housing  in  the  rural  districto  of  this  district,  is  that  there  are  no 
■pare  bouses,  if  an  estate  or  farm  worker  dies  and  happens  to  be 
the  bread-winner  of  tbe  family,  tbe  widow  and  famUy  bare  iost 
to  find  their  way  into  FortVVUliam  for  bousing. 

(S.S.S.  39).--Witbin  recent  yeare  there  baa  been  marked  im- 
provemenU  in  the  botbies  in  this  parish.    Large  nomben  of 
farm  serranta  having  emigrated  to  the  Colonies,  tbe  fanners 
have  been  oompeUed  to  improve  tbe  conditions  of  living  in  soeh 
bothiee.     Labouren'  houses  have  been  improved,  bat  there  is 
still  great  need  for  improvement  in  a  considereble  number  of  cases. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  overorowding,  badly  ventilated  and  mall 
built  boasM.  iU  adapted  for  large  famiUes  (farm  servants  having 
generally  large  famiUes),  and  were  it  not  for  tbe  splendid  obmate 
and  bracing  air,  tbe  obiklren  would  never  grow  into  the  fine  men 
and  women  they  physically  are.     Through  the  bad  houHing.  farm 
servanto  are  oontinuaUy  shifting.    From  tax  to  twelve  months 
is  usually  the  time  they  stay.     As  a  farm  servant's  wife  sUted 
to  me  the  other  day,  "  Farmere  only  want  to  get  a  good  day's 
work  out  of  their  men,  and  don't  care  how  we  are  boosed."    In 
this  particular  case,  the  chiMren  were  running  out  and  in  up  to 
the  ankles  m  mud  and  water.    There  were  eight,  including  parents, 
oonfined  to  two  small  rMms  where  the  surroundings  were  ideal 
■o  far  as  nature  was  concerned.     If  roomier  and  larger  bouses 
were  built,  and  the  men  encouraged  by  prises  to  keep  good  gardens 
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growing  fniit  and  regeUblM  in  huv>  qtuntitiM.  and  lome  flo»en 

:»  ttnaUhoding.  th.  competition  thus  bronght  into  pUy  would 

.tiraulate  the  large  fanner  to  boiJd  a  better  el—  of  wtigL  for 

.Lt p^Hej-yanU.  or  rather  the  eeUte.  woold  be  oompdied  l^hem 

Kt|;iN«HiRK  (S.S.S.  .161)._Married  laboorer.'  hou««i  Tary 
Knaty.  but  ar«  generaUy  good  in  thi.  dirtrict.  The  principS 
.-jccticn  to  the  dweUing.  of  the  labourers  >.  due  to  the  Somiant 
Chang,  on  the  part  of  ^rvanta.  «»d  tho.  there  i.  a  lack  of  deSre 
to  do  thoir  share  in  mailing  their  cottages  oomforUble  bouM..  A 
wollkept  Ubourer.  garden  i«  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

ofTe  i;s::7.  "^^^^  -^  •  ^^  "--^^^  *<>  ^«  «^— 

If  po«ible   the  system  of  building  a  row  of  honaee  .honld  be 

fTJ^K'",'lL'^*P:^"**  *****»«"  ^^iJ*-    Thi.  woold  probably 
lead  to  the  Uboorer  Uking  a  greater  int«iMt  in  hi.  gaiden. 

RoxBUMHSHiM  (S.S.8.  481). -The  condition  of  the  Uboorei.' 
ho«^  „  far  from  «ti«actory.  Rooma  arc  wnall.  ceUiiWl^ 
?  i  J*"'**7  •"««•»«'*■  unheahhy  and  not  ilwayTdece^' 
u  an  ordinary  farm  ii«rvant'.  cottage  wheir  there  i.  a  la^e  fa^?y. 
the  .1.  oping  accommodation  i.  inadequate  for  the  prop3^divi,ion 
of  tho  «exe«.  The  workeie  may  compUin.  but  it  i.  uaSaUy  futile 
Ihe  farmer  doam't  trouble  himi^lf.  and  the  .anit«y  inJctor  m 
u  n.le  w  not  dmpoeod  to  make  himself  too  troubleloie.     C^  «c" 

warn^oT  °I  ""^  ^^J*^  "•  ''*»*  ^^'^y  '^  without  Svoi. 
«aH  practically  womed  into  resignation.  The  aaniUry  inanector 
iH.^^^  not  to  go  about  with  a  bUnd  ey^  AoM  bet  Oo^S 

(S.S  S.  68).-Where  hooaee  are  bad  there  i«  diawktiafaction,  and 

11  ^ar.e'of  S"  *'••"  *"  '  ^^'"^'^  *°  «*^**°«  «^**'''«  -'^"'»- 

Irlfl!/ tJ  "^'Ti:  '*"'^'  ^^*  '**'*.°'  •'•™  being  provided  with  houee. 
Icrllnt^  '''''"^''         *"  *'  ""'•  ""y  ^  °''^'"  «"'»*»>'« 

r  !t!^  ""^1^^  V'^^'  ^o""*  »"  <J»o»P  owing  to  the  lack  of  damp. 
courses,  and  .t  «  oft-n  difficult  if  not  imp^ible.  to  correct  thS^ 

.fjri^Jl  ,  *'''y*'^'^  *"•  ^^"  '*™'  «•'*••»  improrementa  wer» 
ttfected  and  a  drain  put  aU  round  them  at  the  •ugge«tiou  of  the 
January  inspector,  but  the  reault  i.  not  «iti«factoryTthe  parUtion 
«w  well  aa  the  outaide  walla  are  damp. 

Many  of  the  older  houaes  are  alao  too  smaU,  and   hMskiur  in 
the  necessary  accommodation.  "«**-8  m 
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Water  supply  and  drainage  are  diffioolUee  in  some  eases.  Ths 
sitaation  is  semetimes  badly  chosen. 

One  or  more  of  these  defects  are  too  frequently  prwent,  thottth 
many  of  the  booses  are  very  good  indeed. 

The  Local  Sanitary  Authorities  have  done  much  to  imprors 
them,  but  there  is  a  natural  unwillingness  to  complain  except  in 
very  bad  cases,  and  it  is  questionable  if  it  is  necessary  to  institate 
inspection  throughout  rural  districts  where  there  are  no  oomplainu 
or  where  there  is  not  excessive  sickness. 

SuTHEBLANDSHiBB  (S.S.S.  83).— Labourers'  houses  are  con- 
sidered  fair  in  this  district:  improvements  could  be  made  with 
great  advantage  on  many  of  them  as  follows : 

(1)  Larger  windows,  and  windows  mode  to  open. 

(2)  One  or  two  rooms  could  be  added  to  the  large  majority 
of  the  houses  with  great  advantage,  more  particularly  whm 
there  is  a  large  family  growing  up. 

WiOTOWNSHiBE  (S.S.S.  291).— Labourers'  houses  oould  be 
greatly  improved  here.  Many  of  the  labourers  live  in  bad,  damp 
ill-ventilated  houses,  which  are  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  <rf  coU 
and  consumption.  Very  few  cot  houses  have  any  kind  of  w.c. 
at  alL     I  think  there  should  be  one  in  every  man's  garden. 

Stibungshibk  (S.S.S.  93).— The  great  drawback  with  married 
ploughmen  here  is  the  want  of  comfortable  houses.  If  men 
op  to  date  ploughmen's  cottages  were  buUt,  the  ploughmen  wonld 
be  far  more  content  and  would  not  shift  about  so  much  as  at 
present.  As  a  rule  a  married  ploughman  if  he  has  a  nice  oottace 
and  a  good  large  garden  seldom  shifts. 

(S.S.S.  95).— There  is  not  sufficient  houfling  aooommodaUon 
for  married  ploughmen  in  this  district,  but  the  houses  ai«  generally 
of  a  fair  class,  with  not  less  than  two  apartments.  The  houses 
occupied  by  the  farm  servants  here  have  sometimes  been  built 
for  some  other  purpose,  and  on  that  account  many  of  them  are 
rather  far  from  the  farms. 

Pebthshire  (.S.S.S.  00).-Great  objection  is  taken  by  plough 
men  to  the  bothy  system,  mainly  because  the  men  can't  make 
decent  food  for  themselves,  and  it  is  not  the  practice  to  feed  the 
men  m  the  farm  kitchen.  Where  thi?  ia  done  this  difficultv 
disappears.  But  owing  to  the  bothy  being  regarded  as  sufficient 
accommodation  for  the  farm  servants,  there  is  usually  only  ooe 
cottAge  for  a  married  man,  and  sometimea  none,  and  the  most  of 
these  young  feUows  at  twenty-five  years  of  age  could  qoite  u 
weU  marry  then  as  later  if  they  could  get  a  house ;  and,  if  then 
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bad  been  any  prospect  ot  it,  they  would  have  saved  by  then.  It 
woali''  'je  the  greatest  benefit  the  agriooltoral  oommonity  ooold 
get,  >'  mely,  more  cottages  to  enable  them  to  m&rry  younger,  and 
its  effects  would  be  evident  socially  and  morally. 

The  condition  of  the  labourers'  houses  ia  aa  a  rule  deplorable 
unless  they  are  comparatively  new.  The  old  ones  are  the  last 
things  about  a  farm  to  be  repaired,  because  the  tenant  as  a  rule 
has  enough  difficulty  to  get  the  landlord  to  repair  his  own  house 
and  steading.  It  is  true  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  too  well 
kept  by  the  farm  servant,  but  that  is  because  they  don't  stay 
long  with  one  master  as  a  rule. 

The  only  suggestion  is  mora  cottages,  and  give  the  servants 
some  chance  to  have  a  pride  in  tiieir  houses. 

(S.S.S.  105). — Many  labourers'  houses  are  bad,  and  the  older 
houses  are  mostly  damp,  hence  many  farm  labourers  are  troubled 
with  rheumatism  in  their  latter  years.  Many  farmers  are  so  taken 
with  their  own  houses  and  cattle  they  have  no  time  to  think 
about  the  welfare  of  their  men.  This  occurs  mostly  I  believe 
from  want  of  thought. 

FirBSHiBi  (S.S.S.  327). — ^The  bothy  principle  is  a  bad  one ;  the 
housing  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years,  but  in  many 
cases  the  houses  have  too  few  rooms,  which  interferes  wiUi  the 
ordinary  decencies  of  life. 

The  following  report  of  a  recent  case  in  the  Huntly  Small 
Debt  Court  is  given,  less  on  account  of  the  facts  as  to  the  bad 
condition  of  the  cottage  than  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  led  by  the  pursuer.  It  is  from  the  Northern  Ensign, 
December  16th,  1913. 

(The  italics  are  our  own.) 

At  a  sitting  of  Huntly  Small  Debt  Court,  Sheriff  Stuart  on  the 
bench— Mr.  Raitt,  farmer,  Caimton,  Cobardy,  sued  John  Pirie, 
farm  servant,  for  £4,  being  the  amount  of  loss  and  damage 
sustained  by  the  pursuer  in  consequence  of  the  defender  faiUng 
to  fuiil  his  engagement  as  a  cottar  at  Whitsunday  last. 

The  defence  was  that  the  dwelling-house  provided  was  not  such 
as  described  by  the  pursuer  to  the  defender  when  the  engagement 
was  made,  and  evidence  was  led  on  both  sides.  The  defender's 
evidence  was  that  the  house  was  too  arnaU,  had  only  one  fire-pimce 
was  not  trine/  and  waterproof,  and  had  no  outside  aeeommodation 
or  sanitary  <Kcomtnodation.  The  pursuer  led  evidence  to  show 
thai  the  aceommod  aion  teas  similar  to  that  %isual  in  the  district  for 
farm  servants'  houses,  and  that  no  complaint  had  been  lodged  by 
the  tenants  of  similar  houses  on  the  same  farm. 
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Among  the  vitnenes  was  an  architect,  who  supported  th« 
defender  8  contention  that  the  house  was  not  suitable  or  ha^hfe 
and  a  maeter  hnilder,  who.  in  the  interests  of  the  pursuer.  Rave' 

thought  tt  u.^  no  xcorae  than  cottars'  houses  througfu>ut    tCdiJtriU. 
The  Sheriff  refused  to  give  damages  against  the  fann  servant. 

The  foUowing,  for  example,  is  an  extract  from  a  Report  by 
a  leading  official  of  an  organisation  of  farm  servants  : 

I  may  put  the  matter  briefly  by  aaying  that  there  is  both  a 
scarcity  of  houses  in  many  districts,  and  the  houses  in  exSencJ 
are  quite  unsuitable.  It  is  an  exception  to  find  a  convS 
and  up-to-date  dwelling.    Many  of  them  are  very  old.  ^ZZZ. 

^^^T^f"^'"^  '^''''^^'^'  '^-T  ansuitable  dwellings.  ^ 
great  difficulty,  however,  is  in  the  care  of  the  houses  There  i! 
no  proper  attention  to  repairs,  and  anything  that  requires  to  be 

fC  work!  r  ^'°^u  ^*'"«  "^  '^'  '"^^'y  babita  of  the 
farm  workers,  this  results  m  continued  neglect  of  the  houses. 

that  they  are  small  and  inconvenient  and  built  on  a  site  which 
mcreases  the  labour  of  the  house-wife.  in  the  wav  o?^^ 

into  the  house  and  m  a  great  many  case,  the  hous«i  are  dtuaLd 
at  a  long  disUnoe  from  the  water  supply,  which  mav  be  «f» 
most  insufficient  character.  With  i^gJ^ to  the  bSSe.  so  fsJ 
whole'^rtheTo""'^;  '•^^^  .will^mpar,  favo^Sy 'on  tt 
^thvirthn/^  •  '^."^  TT^*^  "«'•  T*'^'  objection  to  the 
bothy  18  that  it  IS  simply  a  shelter  with  the  most  primitive  furni- 
ture, and  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  young  meTXh^e 
to  work  long  hours,  simply  could  not  mie  it    into    wytS 

Se'Tum;;^  of'*'""  J'^  "^^/  '«'  '''''''  think"i?toTnS 
the  number  of  married  men's  dwellings  to    give    them    more 

^c':?™r':S'°°'.'?  J'"'  y"'"^  men  may  either^Uve  ItTomr" 
se^re  board  and  lodgings  from  some  of  the  married  men  Tn  the 


CHAPTER  XV. 
HOUSING  LV  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 
Section  I.— SOME  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  houains  of  farm  servants  has  been  dealt  with  in 
.V(  tion  XIII  of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  housing  question 
.eneraily  is  dealt  with  in  the  Urban  portion  of  this  Report 

fhe  present  position  of  the  housing  problem  in  rural  districts 
may  be  summarised  as  follows : 

(1)  A  comparatively  low  standard  prevails  in  many  cases 
as  to  the  number  of  rooms  desirable  in  a  house.  Ideas  as  to 
warmth,  etc.,  have  tended  to  render  more  popular  the  "  but 
and  ben"  m  the  rural  districts  and  the  one-room  and  kitchen 
type  of  house  in  the  urban  areas.  Another  advantage  claimed 
for  the  smaller  type  of  cottage  is  that  it  diminishes  the  amount 
o.  iiousework  thrown  on  married  women.  Very  often  too 
the  rooms  are  higher  and  larger  than  in  Engknd  for  example' 
but.  in  spite  of  these  things,  it  is  not  satisfactory  that  stl 
many  fathers,  mothers,  and  quite  large  famihes  Uve  in  houses 
with  so  few  rooms. 

Tho  alteration  of  an  accepted  standard  is,  of  course,  difficult 
and  we  fully  reaUse  the  special  advantages  of  the  present 
system.  If,  however,  a  better  type  of  house  as  regards  the 
ninnber  of  its  apartments,  etc..  was  provided  graduaUy  it 
wou  d  probably  be  taken  up,  and  so  by  degrees  the  popuktion 
would  get  accustomed  to  a  better  standard  of  housing     The 

l'u'\t  T^''\^'^  r^^'S  ''^'y  "^^'^  P^°g^««  (much slower 
than  they  themselves  frequently  wish)  in  their  efforts  to  deal 
w  th  the  conditions  of  housing  generally,  even  where  these 
conditions  are  adnutted  to  be  vexy  bad. 
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(2)  The  trouble  haa  been  less  in  locating  insanitaiy  tnd 
otherwise  dilipadated  houses  and  cottages  in  respect  of  which 
closing  orders  should  be  made  than  in  providing  housing 
accommodation  for  the  people  who  would  be  ao  displaced. 
In  every  part  of  the  country  Local  Authorities  are  faced  with 
the  difficulty  of  enforcing  closing  orders  when  the  only  alter- 
native is  to  deprive  the  people  of  any  shelter  at  all  if  they  were 
turned  out  of  their  present  cottages. 

(3)  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  land  for  housing  and  the 
high  price  to  be  paid  for  it  has  an  influence  in  preventing 
the  development  of  housing  in  some  instances. 

(4)  There  is  in  very  many  districts  such  a  lack  of  proper 
housing  accommodation  as  to  endanger  the  well-being  of  the 
community.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  bad  housing 
accommodation  of  farm  servants  has  had  an  influence  in 
inducing  them  to  go  abroad. 

(5)  No  feature  of  the  remedial  work  in  housing  is  more  dear 
than  the  unwillingness  and  inability  of  the  Local  Authorities 
to  levy  the  rates  necessary  for  giving  eflect  to  any  suitable 
schemes  of  housing. 

Other  special  features  accentuating  the  housing  difficulty: 

(1)  The  general  question  of  the  increase  in  building  coeta 
within  recent  years,  the  high  rate  of  interest  on  money  and 
the  general  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  builders  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  to  engage  actively  in  building  operations. 

(2)  The  demands  of  seasonal  trades.  This  is  specially 
marked  as  regards  the  fishing  industry,  potato  hfting  and  fruit 
farming.  As  regards  the  fishing  industry  many  towns  around 
the  sea-board  are  called  on  to  accommodate  a  large  population 
for  possibly  a  few  weeks  only  during  the  height  of  the  fishing 
and  a  considerable  problem  always  is  how  far  ordinary  stan- 
dards can  then  be  insisted  upon.  As  regards  fruit  farming 
a  notable  effort  has  been  made  at  Esscndy,  Blairgowrie,  for 
example,  by  erecting  special  buildings  at  as  cheap  a  cost  is 
possible  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fruit  gatherers  employed 
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at  the  harvest  season.    A  considerable  problem  remaioi  else- 
where  in  housing  the  casual  workers  employed  in  potato 

lifting. 

(3)  Though  a  marked  and  very  notable  improvement 
(iw  we  have  shown)  has  been  made  in  the  housing  conditions 
of  those  persons  who  had  land  and  gained  security  of  tenure 
iindor  the  Act  of  1886,  there  is  still  the  large  and  diflScult 
problem  of  the  landless  in  the  north-west  particularly  in  the 
Islands.    (-See  Chapter  XVI 11.) 

(4)  A  Roarcity  of  houses  in  dnd  around  Cromarty,  Inver- 
Rordon,  etc.,  is  directly  attributable  to  the  activity  of  the 
naval  authorities  and  the  consequent  influx  of  workers. 

('))  It  is  reported  from  various  districts  that  the  lack  of 
housing  accommodation  is  not  associated  directly  with  any 
inability  to  pay  an  economic  rent  for  accommodation  if  in  fact 
aorommodation  was  available.  There  is  not  much  scope  for 
speculative  building  in  a  small  village.  The  general  tendency 
is  for  houses  to  be  built  only  to  order.  There  is  therefore 
no  margin  of  housing  for  persons  wanting  short  tenancies. 

(6)  There  remains  too,  the  general  class  of  casual  workers 
and  others  who  in  so  many  districts  are  unable  to  pay  economic 
rents  for  cottages  even  if  these  were  provided. 


Section  II.— EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS,  ETC. 

Tlie  following  are  some  further  details  as  to  the  conditions 
of  many  of  the  existing  houses  in  the  rural  di^jtricts  : 

( 1 )  A  very  large  number  of  the  older  houses  and  cottages 
in  rural  districts  are  damp  and  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  repair.  From  district  after  district  it  is  reported  that 
"  the  principal  defects  are  damp  earthen  floors,  damp  walls, 
leaky  roofs,  defective  drainage  and  wat>er  supplies,  and  the 
aiNence  of  proper  ventilation." 

In  many  cases  the  defects  are  remedied,  but  in  others  it 
is  considered  too  expensive  to  do  so,  or  for  other  reasons  the 
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generally  not  availa^bl  so  ttt  If  tt  f  '^^^""'""f^^'O"  "^ 
people  are  driven  int  'the  towns  The  71)"  "'  '^'^'^  ^''^ 
typical  extracts  from  reports  *         '  ^^""'''"»  "^  ^  ^^^ 

tl.o  wall«.  roofing  withT.r^S  tron^  w^''*''r«  °^«'«v•ati^g 
thatch,  and  by  ah*,rimr  „r  nt  ^-         '•    .     '"■  '*'^^^'-''  ''"t^ad  o| 

ventilatetl  Tn  ti,^      •   •         "'""F'-    o.Miiy   drainod   and  ill. 

ing  from  cotI,Xr„  ^rS-ta.    "  °°"""^'  "  •"*""  ""'"^ 

cl<.sin''  onle,^       T  1  l'  "'',«'  """^^^^wi  without  the  making  of 

lathing,  bn^ken  piir  rwira^S""';'^"^  "i  «tmppinj  and 
in.ufiicient  meann  of  ventiluon  d^ . •~''"^;  •^^'^ti^*  ««>". 
rh.p  and  rain  condur^^Sivf  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^^  °'  ^^^^ 

put'^'i^to-'rp-r:-;:'^^':^  '^^■.^^^-T-"-'^  -  -^^  ^ 

these  woi.  bro^ttnlMroTtire  fTh  ''""^  ''''  '>°'^'^'  "^ 
I'ublic  Health  Act  Astbo  ?r.  ?  '  **'*'  ""^^^  »«  *«™«  ^^  th« 
the  defects  no  f,^hefaIronT''*^"f°T"y  "^"^  ^  '^'"•^J 
bn)ught  under  thV  noti^  of  tir^i  '^"f 'f 'f  necessary.  In  caaei 
the  taking  of  clting'il''  L^tl  ."11'°^'^^  "  "'''"  ^ 

specified  time  within  wWcr'tlp\n.!!!!      "Tf*  ^''^  proprietors  a 
into  a  habitable  oonditbn  or  elo^?"'^  ^'^"'^  ^'i"'"'  *«  ^  P« 

to  d^;;u::^Tn'Je~^Tnt"ft^'^^;^^^^^  -  «--  ^-«  " 
majority  of  old  hoSSl  a^  It  "^ i°'  ^"'°*"  habitation.  The 
undertaking  quite  te^on?  fh  P'  "°^  ^  '■'""^«'-  tJ^*^"*  ^^  "  " 
eome  houIS  Ti^  ^^tv  ii^K  ""^'^^  °',  economics.  There  ai« 
make  them  d^  by  ^1^1?  ^'^  '''^"*^  ^"'^^  of  £3  to  £5.  To 
with  suhlooV^JZkZnZu   '"  '^"TT'^f  ^ou^e.  new  Booriug 

ductors.  etc..  will  c«t  so  muKa^tlTrl'  ^^T  rpTbS? 
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,  F-row  or  many  year*  If  they  are  aU  compulaorily  dosed 
^IZ^  ^  "°/'0"^  available  within  the  mean- of  thetoZS 
Wo  have  therefore,  to  bo  content  with  getting  partial  rej^.^ 
.arned  out  to  mJuce  the  dampnoaa.  to  impmvo  iChtin^^iS 
vent.lat.on.  and  to  fac.Ltate  the  Iteeping  of  the  houa«ra  de«"v 
and  moderately  sanitary  condition,  cieamy 

of  wr„T"^^  !!"'""'•  ^^  '"'"^  '">"'  i^P^^  for  the  purpose 
of  Section  1 ,  and  seventeen  were  considered  to  be  in  a  sLt.^ 
for  human  habiution  In  the  case  of  t«n  hou«,  tie  dZ^  ifrl 
remedied   without   the  making  of  cloaimr  oirl-r.      -rk  ^ 

character  of  the  defects  was  dLpn^'Z^^^rkefl'tlve^S' 
.n«.  and  lack  of  sanitary  conveniencee.  and  a.  a  g;neraT™S  & 
defect,  were  remedied  when  noUtied  to  the  o^en,  of^'p^ 

(2)  It  is  indicated  in  many  cases  that  Local  Authorities 
pr.  er  to  take  action  under  the  PubUc  Health  Act  rather  than 
under  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act.  The  folloy^'l 
are  extracts  from  reports  by  Medical  Officers  of  Health  • 

deil''w^r«T"-~^^8r°*^  ''  ^  '*»'»«»  "»<»•  oonrenient  to 
iubUc  Health  Act  than  under  th*  Housing,  Town  Plamiina  etc 
Act.    Under  the  latter,  either  houses  must  be  closed^nS^JAcA 
for  m  Section  17-which  creates  diflBculty  to  mr^  «^  wh«  Shw 
houses  are  not  immediately  avaiUble  tor  the^TpTn^M  ,S 

lord     to  execute  such  works  as  the  authority  shall  specif vinrthe 

ueoMsa^,  opens  the  door  to    contention,  appeals    and  duUv 
Under  the  PubUc  H«Uth  Act  the  tot  step  is  to  ffil'te  the  del^ti 

0   domg  so  witheut  reporting  to  the  LodU^Sritf    Sn  th^ 

much  antagomsm.  but  contains  not  a  few  pitfalls  for  the^J^wa^ 

FiFESHiBE—To  a  County  Medical  Officer  with  a  wide  di«tri.f  ♦« 
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In  view  of  the  simpler  provision,  of  the  Public  HeiUth  Act.  tli. 
reason  for  the  previously  notified  special  visit  under  the  HoiwL 
J  own  Planning  Act  ih  not  obvious.  "-■u,^ 

the  procedure  under  the  Housing,  Town  Planning.  etc^Act  fo, 

ut S  TTv.°  n° I***  "^'^^  '°'"  *""°'^°  habitation  dols  not  comoeS 
Itself  to  the  District  Committees  in  Renfrewshire.  They  doMt 
care  to  assume  judicial  functions  and  issue  "  orders "  for  ^ 
closure  of  house.  They  prefer  the  old  method  of  procedure  unS 
the  Public  Health  Act.  They  are  quite  willing,  on  repn^nuSS 
being  made  to  them  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  to  auth«S 
egal  proceedings  for  the  closing  of  houses  unfit  for  habiution. 
Sheriff"  "  ^  ****  '*"^''°  ""^'^^  Department  before  £ 

(3)  As  a  general  rule  the  policy  of  the  Local  Authoritiei  is 
to  endeavour  to  get  the  owners  of  defective  houses  to  execute 
the  necessary  repairs,  as,  if  they  make  closing  orders,  they 
are  faced  with  the  alternative  -that  no  other  houses  in  the 
locality  are  availal)le.  In  many  cases  the  owners  make  the 
necessary  repairs  at  onco. 

KiBKcuDBRioHTSHiBK.— The  houses  at  are  old  bouti 

Of  low  rentals,  and  require  much  money  to  be  spent  to  ImnOTs 
them.  There  are  a  good  number  of  houses  that  are  already  vdan- 
tanly  closed.  Sufficient  was  seen  here  and  in  some  other  pboet  to 
■how  that  if  too  draatic  measures  are  adopted,  rural  depopulatioowill 
be  stiU  further  haat«ned.  The  okas  of  people  usuaUy  occupying  •oefa 
houses,  if  compelled  toleave  them,  drift  to  the  poorest  housw  inneiih. 
bounng  towns,  where  their  hut  condition  is  worse  than  the  fiSt 
It  baa  therefore  been  the  custom  of  the  Sanitary  sUff  to  encoarue 
owners  of  such  property  to  carry  out  such  reasonable  improvemeS 
as  will  render  the  houses  wind  and  water-tight,  and  which  ou 
usually  be  done  at  a  reasonable  figure.  There  is  little  evidence  of 
building  of  new  houses  for  the  working  classes  in  any  of  the  districti^ 
but  what  have  been  seen  are  of  an  improved  type. 

RoxBURGHSHiRB.— It  may  be  noticed  in  the  Sanitary  Inspector'! 
returns  that  then  have  been  no  prosecutions  in  1912,  and  v«y 
few  in  previous  years,  the  reason  being  that  in  the  majority  d 
mstancea  a  proprietor  considers  that  if  the  local  authority  hu 
decided  to  issue  a  nuisance  notice  it  wiU  be  to  his  interest  to  accept 
the  decision  and  carry  out  the  work  required. 

A  large  number  of  intimations  are  attended  to  on  request,  with- 
out the  necessity  for  the  issue  of  a  notice  by  the  local  authority. 


CHAPTER  XVL 
DEVELOPMENT. 
Section  I.— UNDER-DEVELOPMENT. 

It  is  sufficiently  clear  from  what  has  been  stated  already 
that  in  most  of  the  counties  of  Scotland  (leaving  out  the 
best  distncts  of  the  Lothiana,  parta  of  Ayrshire.  ReiSrewshiie. 
and  some  other  smaU  districts)   there  is  very  much  under! 
development  of  the  land,  in  the  sense  that  large  areas  which 
m<M  be  under  cultivation  are  not  cultivated;   that   farma 
and  distncts  which  might  carry  much  better  stock  and  crops 
carry  mdifferent  stock  and  poor  crops  ;  and  that  through  lack 
of  adequate  equipment,  e.g.  maintenance  of    farm  houses. 
labourers  cottages,  and  the  decline  in  the  conditions  of  othe^ 
work  described  generally  as  permanent  improvements,  namely, 
drainape,  maintenance  of  pasture  against  its  decline  to  bracken 
or  heather-covered  land  or  water-sodden  soil,  much  Und  is 
being  put.  not  only  to  a  poorer  economic  use  than  prevailed 
years  ago  (within  Hving  memory),  but.  also,  that  nothing  is 
being  done  to  reclaim  land  which,  with  the  expenditure  of 
labour  and  capital,  can  be  rendered  economically  prod   ;tive 
of  agricultural  produce. 


FIRST  CONSIDERATIONS. 

We  take  it  as  an  essential  rule  in  this  respect  that  the  atand- 
ards  we  employ  and  the  proposals  we  make  should  be  sound. 
on  busmess  hnes,  and  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  finance 
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tho  average  production  Wr  and  b^Z  Ja    ■       S'"?"' 

bnnginK  into  u.^  for  product  vop„r>^^;Xol".t'^''''°' 
prrxluctive  V  iiiwH     'n,«.«.  •    •    i  "'^f/*^«  'anu  not  at  preaent 

laud  .ni  «  h.^  Krad?:^k  »  f^"""**  "  "".ghly  dev,l„H 
in  dairvinc  in  Iw!.l    .       '"y''"'"  "n  tlie  world.    But 

obUinedMrret-rhi'nrwhth  '    d'llT'^i 

IJ.nn.rk.V«  lltnTt^e^^uT.  I^^VS:;  ^'^  " 
the  Lothians.     But  in   certain  Z J?        •     Sf^  "  ^®°®  "> 

branch  of  the  a^Jt  JLlTndX'^        ""  '"''"  *^  '"'^ 

in  JeLTciSL^r^he'til  ttT^^^^^  ''^^  ^^P""^*-  <^ 
quite  unable  to  a^^Thil.^'"*?  ^  ^y  proprietoiB 

of  ten^'  z':rJcz^^:^i  ZaZ  f fil:f  ^^ 

of  successful  development  ^'  ^^^  "  »  fi"<>  condition 

mdl^t4"«X^t^^^^^^  ^'"'  *'-^^  *  «-*  '-^ 

reclamation  of  waste  llnH-      .  *^'''  countnes-namely.  the 
country  '*°'*~'*  ^^°«*  »  »<»*  industry  ii  this 

machine^'of  ie  wS  "^"^  *°  T'^  J^  «»d  t^**  all  the 
organ^L^^lSTelth^T^ttt^^^^^^ 
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Section  II.-THE  NEED  OF  AN  INCREASED  PRODUCE. 
The  Advantageous  Prospect,  of    the  Agricultural  Industry 

of  maintaining  a  run.1  iLp^tio?^^^^^^^ 

that  in  the  conflict  of  suXpsJd  Jm^,  grounds,  but 

tural  plicies,  in  i^'^ard  to  wh^   niprovements  and  a^cui- 

.Ln.  ihich  may  end'^trotlVaiVrn^Zl^r^'  '^^ 
m  the  long  run  in  greater  expenditui^  tUn?K  ^^P»>" 
rewards  are  worth,  we  conTid^T  of  ci.f  *  *"*'<''P»^«d 
the  advantageous  Dosition  J^  ^  !  ^**  .importance  that 
cultuia.  ^n,;^t7sClr:ori:ZX^7''  '^  ^^  ^^' 

forces  not  confined  to  this  countrv    but  ^n.M     -j 
at  work  tending  u>  raise  the  pri^tf  f^  '^  T^s'^n!;  "" 
of  price  IS  one  of  the  causes  behinrl  fh«  .^^'  *  •  .     ^^'^'^^'^ 
the  present  day  •  men  fin^Tk^       •         mduatnal  unrest  at 

cct'of  suchZcirof  ?^  t  baTiJ^f  t  r"^  ^  ^^« 

wages  do  not  go  so  far  T^^  ft^  '  ^^^^^t*''  etc.,  their 
are  comple.,  Z  Z'^i  th^^^l^^tnSfVtt'^tf 
Jeraand  throughout  the  world  forTStm^l  n^     '^^ 

JErr^mTreTr^^Lr -r  ^^T.  -^^T^^^^ 
increase  fn  the  ^ohZ  of  T"^^  '^""t^^^^  ^^""^  ^^^^  an 
our  own  ountry  S  ?«  -  Tu"^'"^^  P"^"**  "'^  i  ' 
land  questirfo  ur^ntrSi;'  *''  '"*""  ^^^^  "-^^^  ^^« 

the'lI'kin^cCrTn'th^^^'^'?  ^'  '^^^  -^-^ 
Europe  esLciLlTfL,  1.  v-'^^""*"*^  communities  of 
them      ''P'''*"^'  *^«"g^  »t  ^  by  no  means  confine^,  to 

{-')  The  reduced  tariff  in  the  United  States 

T 
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improvement  in  food  consumption.  especiaUv  on  fK 
city  artisans  and  urban  workers  •  l^,u^        *^®  P*^  ol 
increasing.    Another  impZnt  firoHrthTt  T^'f  ^"^  ^ 
population  does  not  readilv  reduVr  «n   •  ^''!^'''^  '^^ 

of  living,  and  the  tendentydul^^^^^  «**«<^ 

been  towards  a  steadv  Ani^  n^^V-  ■        ^^^y  ^ears  hu 

standard.    AmonTtheVtv  ar  "a^^^^^^^^  in  t^ 

tion  of  Germany.  Francrfh-  U  -  -  "^  ^^'  '"^,"^^"^^  P0P«li^ 
this  is  very  marked  oLt  "Z/'  '' ^"^  ^'^<^  Brit«a 
as  the  proportion  of  her  S  suont«  ^T'^*"^  effected 
«o  large.  This  increase  n  the  standrrd  !f  f  J'  ™P^^  » 
m  the  countries  which  suddIv  Rrln  ?  V"""^  consumption 
to  an  increase  of  prices  in  ?hL^co,?nr  "?^*'  *'°^  *'  ^'^^^ 
is  one  of  our  greaU  sourlt  oTsupnlv  fo^^:.''  '''  *"^"P'^' 
a;n-icultural  produce,  butte  ete  ^^bu  wV^*'"  *^^''^^  '^ 
improvement  in  the  condifinn«  /^u  ,  "^'^^  *"^  "triced 
Russian  people  there  wo^dT^  *^!,.^"!'^'«  "^^««««  of  the 
export  to  thif  country.  *  d^^^'nished  surplus  for 

.  As  regards  (2)  the  position  in  the  United  «?f^f  •  t 
importance  from  this  ^int  of  view  F^^  J  ^  "^  "^«^* 
country  as  regards  a^cuItuLTpTodu^TTht^nfr/r'^ 
new  an  importing  countrv  ThI  f  *  i'  F""^**  ^^^^ 
the  United  StatJ  dunnfthe  ll^  "'^^^  °^  ^**^«  ^ 
then,  is  informa^onTcd^G^TsisriTS*  >'^^™  ^^'  -^«k 
The  figures  are  :  '    ^^^  "^  decreasmg. 


Cattm. 


1908 
1909 
19II 
1912 


7137,000 
71,099,000 
60,602,000 
57,959,000 
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of  the  imports  and  all  the  time  the  population  and  th« 
demand  for  beef  are  increasing  •  and  TJw  Tin^Z^Z.  ^^^J'^^ 
..inted  out  that  the  adoption' W  the  L^rofT^^ 
proposals  for  the  aboUtion  of  the  tariff  on  wheat  and  on  m^^t 
would  mean  shghtly  lower  prices  in  the  United  Sta^T,; 
could  hardly  avoid  raising  prices  in  the  rest  of  the  worS'  and 
e^pocially  m  Great  Britain,  woria,  and 

The  point  is,  that  so  long  as  the  United  States  had  a  «,K. 
«tant,al  tariff  on  these  products,  the  flow^  Cana<S^ 
Argentine,  and  other  products  to  Great  Britain  wa^eife/ 
\Mien,  however,  it  becomes  as  eaav  fnr  th^r      a  '. 

^ork  a^  m  London,  their  market  i,  largely  ^^^   .J 
Great  Bntam  ha.  to  pay  higher  prices    S  i.  Sr'  that 

Total  Ncmbeb  of  Cattlk,  Pios  and  Sheep. 


li»or> 
i;ti2 

I91.i 


11,455,000 
11,674,000 
11,761,000 
11,915,000 
11,935,000 


3,064.000 
3,602,000 
3,648,000 
3,993.000 
3,305,000 


31,055,000 
29,077,000 
31,839,000 
28,<M7.000 
27,627,000 
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Total  Cultivated  Aeka  ix  Acbes. 


1900 
1905 
1909 
1912 
1913 


47,795,000 
47,673,000 
46,888,000 
46,794,000 
46,743,000 


Total  Population, 


1900 
1909 
1909 
1912 
1913 


41,154.646 
42,980,188 
44,618.264 
46.662,646 
46,035,570 


Thus  while  the  popuktion  is  increasing,  the  food  auDDl'v 
raised  in  this  country  is  decreasing  ^^^ 

The  central  factor  is  that  throughout  the  world  the  supplies 
of  agricultural  produce  are  not.  at  present.  increa^i^^SS 

s^lSafiiic^elf  ^'^^  ^^  '''  ^^«^P^  '^  ^^^^^ 

cel'Si  tteft^((^'Tl3t^rI^^.^  ^  '^^  '"^  ' 
I'^^'AS.  P,B  Cbxt.  in  1912  ovKB  Pbice.  in  1900. 


Increase. 


Bread  -        -        .        . 

Per  cent. 

Flour    - 

19-5 

Oatmeal 

18-5 

Bacon  -        -        .        . 

23-4 

Beef  (importeu)    . 

32-3 
26-7 

Beef  (British) 

Mutton  (importeil^ 
Milk     -        . 

8-9 
6-5 

Butter. 

« 

20 

Eggs 

« 

13-8 

Cheese  • 

14-1 

17-3 
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The  point  of  greatest  importance  to  the  aimcultural  r^m 
jn^  m  ScoUand  is  that  to  all  appearances Xy  .^aL  W 
of  nood  pnees  dunne  the  next  few  vm«i  •  o«j  Z    *7,  """^ 
of  view  of  the  n.,L,  it  f  in  thI'L"he,r  1*^  *d«iK 
-o^secu^  a  larger  agricultuxal  p.<^„Ln  S  oS' o™ 

Section  ni.-INCREASEO  PRODUCTION. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples : 

holder  g.„.„,l/<,o  n"ta JTt  ?h™tl«V.^:„  ■  ■■?  •'°""- 
nor  do  they  m«,ure  their  U»d  pi^ri,  °"  "^ '"  '""""«• 

.a™e„  i„  .h.  di..Hcrno°:  '^'.^  ^i^sss:"^  '•• 

»nd  more  .,u,nUon   beiM^'d   to  .^     \^lt^  ■nMunng, 
co-operation   .hen  .«.bSb^tiu'°d„^oh  ,^""'   '^"°°- 

■"igkt  be  inireisT    Tl,r!L^'   ,  °°*''  ""  "'"•  "^  "".  yield 
."Scent  «no™.t  of  Uci-  ^^  ^S  '^  t3."i.°2.: 
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occupiers  do  not  ^Tthe  ntd^^f  l^JJ  "T*  "  ""'^'^  ^ej.^ 

are  hampered  for  want  of  ^^i'  aTdrnorjir;  Zo'^,  ^ 

Aa  regards  both  lack  of  means  anH  f  •,  ^^ 

most  profitable  forms  of cX^^n  i  t"Il  '"  "^'^'^"^^  ^^^^ 

bered  (to  quote  from  one  of  LTpolnhlT'"  '"  ^'  '''''' 

^Many  of  them  a«  quTteS  to  TrT"^  '''^  Pnxiuction.  ^ ' 
of  the  Wa  under  ^hict  tilj  hoSl'IC.  ?''''^'  ''"'  ^'"'  *«" 
their  adoption.  ^  °°'°  ">«'  'anna  militate  agaiM 

And  further,  it  is  alwar^  fy.  k« 
of  course,  limits  a^  twTthetr"^/^  '^^*  '^^^^  a'* 
counterbalances  the  val:^:^^^ i^  j'  P^'^'^^*'^" 
Holdmgs  m  the  country  (generalirsm^i.K    ?'''^-    ^^'"^  « 
produce  raised  is  not  comme^^ate^^^^^^^  ^^^^  *»»« 

It.  but  they  are  exception^f^*"  T\'^'  ^««^  ^^  rai^in^ 
foUowmg  extract  from'a  Repo^,^  t  La^e'""^"'"^  *'^ 

.n^r^S^^rSre;:^- ^^^^^  the  a.^ 

"quite  open  to  anyone  who  knots  Sr'^:  '^^^  «^*»» 
way  of  lai^ely  inciaaing  prXSn  hnZ  *"  *^'ffi<'°'tie«  in  the 
The  „,a.n  one  ia  the  inr.ZlT^^^;^^^^^^'  .«  certain  ««,. 
of  the  products.  Manure  fnot  ^Jfi  •  .f*^  rebtirely  amaU  rajue 
and  dearer  owing  to  theTnc^'^^Sl"  ^"'°«  °"«''^  «««^ 
wages  are  getting  somewhat  wSer  1^1  J"!!.*^  *^"°°  •«  ^o*™; 
and  th       is  a  great  shortage  Sstol^lf^r"!^"''  *«°^  ^'^  in*"** 

the  whole  country,  has  difficuftvT  '»k-  ''""  ''^*"t^.  «•  om 
consumer  haa  to  pay  a  high  SLhis^t';^  a  profit,  and  th. 

Section  IV.-CO-OPERATIVE  METHODS 
^^ce^liTyt^^^^^^^^^ 
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co-operative  effort  are  smaller  than  where  they  exist  in 
rolornes^    This  ,8  a  circumstance  that  is  too  often^overWked 

"Z.^  and  tW  "'*".  «-*»^oW-gs  are  fre^u^nSTve^ 
>ratt(r  (1,  and  the  lar-e  farmers  are  not  under  the  sarZ 
r .  muy  to  co-operate.  To  some  extent,  however  Z 
.•-viK'nse  of  collectmg  over  a  large  area  is  m  nimised  bv    he 

compamon  with  its  development  on  the  RmL^^rr'  j  ■ 
^Au/.uin^  steaaily,  and  farmers  and  DroDrietom    aHI^.    ««- 

For  S  »L    •     <^'^»I*™'"'«  org«niMtion. 
dira  D  ol^tl.™?  r  ""•oP'^'ive  line,  there  U  un- 
Th"  marked  ,u^e^  of  !i,S^ir  ?-.'°*"^  ?»"•  "'  Scotland. 
-1.0  pos^iUtl^TtlS    '"^'"'"™^  "'""'■""''  »•"•- 

them  ;r:eeS^tr'f "  '"^  "'  ^^'  «»  8<x^.  P-k 

t.on  1  the"  If  "t*-  "?••  "  •  ■»<»*  important  consider.. 

'opurTh^  J^'t^I^P™''"*   ™'<>1»»«»  «.  less  willing 
purctase  goods  which  ai.  not  graded,  packed  «id  suppUel 
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in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  their  markets.  Regukritv 
of  supply  (so  far  as  practicable)  is  also  a  great  cons^dSrol^ 
Ihe  msurance  of  hve  stock,  crops  and  equipmenrrn 
be  carried  out  much  more  economically  by  such  s^iet^ 
It  IS  not  commonly  recognised  that  the  actual  risks  i^.^' 
culture  vary  cor^iderably  in  different  localit^  ^nd  ^S 

ata^ntlt:/^^-^^  ^'  ^'^  '«  '-  -  ^-  a;  ap'p^;^ 

A  co-operative  organisation  can  also  obtain  more  exDCMiv* 
machinery  and  implements,  also  pedigree  dreTfor  bSnl 
purposes  for  the  use  of  its  membeJ;.  In  various  otheTti 
they  can  act  for  their  members,  such  as  renting  land  Z 
grazing  stock  m  common,  wintering  stock  etc 

In  the  matter  of  marketing  perishable  goods  by  motor 
transit  by  road  there  is  an  exteSing  field  fonoopewJ^ 
action  especially  throughout  that  extending  area^S 
"  And  h^e^:?  Tr  '^T^>  ^'  "^^^°  centresVconsu^r^ 

bv  siuhddersti  "^  "'^^^"^  ^y  co-operative  action 

DV  smallholders  is  the  larger  question  of  improved  railwav 
facihties  ;  the  making  of  more  light  railwavs  etc.,  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  problem  of  /ural  devdopm",^ 
The  poetical  difficulty  is  that  the  money  ret  J  on  "he  S 
expenditure  necessary  is  too  small  t^  attract  the  private 
investor  This  question  is  part  of  another  in^estg^^^^^ 
need  not  be  discussed  further  here.  '^^•'igauon  aoa 

LACK  OF  TRANSIT  AND  CO-OPERATIVE  FACILITIES. 
The  foUomng  are  typical  extracts  from  Reporte  that  have 
been  received  from  different  'listricts 

asl'^le'mol!-^''^-  '2).-With  small  farms  here  the  produce  k 

«l/fif  ««rt^inly  difficult  to  find  a  complete  remedy.     In  fact  anlesi 
alUre  marketing  at  the  same  place,  it'would  be  d^fficuU  to  s^" 

VVith  milk,  for  instance,  unless  it  was  being  coUectad  ^t  ,.  ^ 
appues  to  aU  the  produce  from  a  smaU  farm. 
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.\BOTLL8HiBi  (S  S.S  15).-Want  of  raUway  faciUtie.  i»  »  n«it 
drawback  in  this  district.  '^  -  »  greni 

( «-operation  in  purchasing  feeding  stuffs,  implement*  in  bulk 

tUiTHNEsssHiB.  (S.S.S  21).-Light  railways  and  motor  waaon- 
r.^^n^'^'  ^*'^  '°  developing  a  system  of  co-ope^JT^ 
buy  n«  seeds,  manures,  and  feeding  .tuffs,  and  again  irSswiine 
o  their  produce  in  the  markets  of  the  south ;  Specially  HE! 
tfie  case  regarding  our  fish  and  egg  trades.  '»'P«'»a"y  >■  »!"• 

DcMFBiEs-siaBE  (S.S.S.  23).-Co.operation  to  provide  motor 

srdisjnttsir '"''  — ^«  -'d  be  iSrtK: 

ELoiNSHnuc  {S.S.S.  32)._A  system  of  co-operation  might  be 
profitably  gone  mto  in  this  district  for  the  sajfof  ec^   iSultrv 

iNVERNEss-sniRE  (S.S.  191).-A8  matters  stand  at  present  the 

..rmers  and  crofters  obtain  but  very  low  prices  for  th^^«  t^ 

t-.Td.spo«,  of  them  to  local  traders  who'give  grocerii^S  " 

It  would  also  be  of  great  advantage  that  farmers  and  cmft^r. 

«comjnodatio„  in  many  .mdljj^  bou*.  L  o(Sn  ,^„it.bte 

'■''■'■"•'g--l<i  t^t-T  tTodm^ioa  „t  article.  of^^iJ^l'S^  S 
«o  .il.r  b„Ui,  for  wluoh  regular  and  even  daily  delm-r,  ^  IS^ 
CM,pe,at,on  would  th«,  be  neoewary  for  eoonoSStrf 
Ihce  article.,  and  the  available  tiaiiit  would  t«nd  to  iZl„ 
l-toducUon  of  umihr  articl.  on  th.  largJfcZT  ^^ 
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Pebthshibb  (S.S.M.  299).— Cooperation  would  hay©  to  embnoe 
every  department  of  fanning  activity.  I'referably  in  organising 
the  collection  and  disposal  of  all  produce  first,  and  finally  of  all 
purchases.  As  to  the  disposal  of  produce,  it  should  begin  with  th« 
most  perishable  commodities  first,  such  aa  milk,  butter,  eggi, 
poultry,  mutton,  beef,  pork,  vegetables,  potatoes,  grain,  etc..  in 
tho  order  named.  And  for  purchahoa,  manures,  feeding  stuffs, 
seeds,  sires.,  etc.,  for  the  improvement  of  stock,  etc.,  and  finally 
household  goods  and  all  necessaries  of  life.  The  areas  and  •outca 
for  collecting  and  distributing  could  not  possibly  improve  on  the 
routes  of  the  rural  postmen,  except  where  these  were  modified  by 
tho  existence  or  not  of  main  thoroughfares  or  the  proximity  to 
railway  facilities. 

(S.S.S.  100).— Co-operation  in  (1)  transit;  (2)  marts;  (3) 
disposal  of  fruits,   would  give  an  incalculable  impetus  to  tliia 

district.     In  the   parish   of   ,   fruit  growing   conditions  are 

excellent,  but  each  man  standing  on  his  own  is  too  small  to  com- 
mand a  good  market. 

Efforts  to  Provide  Co-operative  Facilities. 

Here  and  there  co-operative  organisations  are  in  existence, 
and  are  doing  good  work.    The  following  are  a  few  instances : 

AvRsiiiRB  (S.S.S.  13).— In  this  district  a  Co-operative  Dairy 
Association  for  the  handling  of  milk  and  tho  manufacture  of 
cheese,  has  been  a  great  boon  to  the  farmers  in  increased  pric» 
for  dairy  products. 

Abebdkknshirb  (S.S.S.  8).—  In  this  county  The  North 
Eastern  Agricultural  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd.,  is  doing  good 
work,  having  about  1,300  members,  and  a  turnover  of  between 
£(30,000  and  £70,000  a  year. 

DuMFRiES-sraBB  (S.S.S.  328).— Three  years  ago  a  Co-operative 
Society  was  formed  here  in  connection  with  the  Edinburgh 
Farmers'  Supply  Society,  which  has  proved  a  great  boon  to  many 
in  establishing  a  store  where  we  have  derived  great  benefit  in  the 
purchase  of  manures,  cakes,  and  seeds,  etc.,  in  large  quantities,  so 
that  the  goods  can  be  supplied  in  quantities  to  suit  the  highest 
or  lowest  quantities,  and  payment  in  cash  or  credit  as  desired, 
and  approved  by  committoe. 

The  Socretaiy  for  Scotland,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
10th  June,  1913,  stated  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  were 
doing  their  best  to  encourage  schemes  for  the  establishment 
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of  land  bankL  and  co-operation ;  that  he  was  informed  that 
there  were  ninety-six  co-operative  societies  affihated  to  the 
Scottish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  and  that  the 
Scottish  Small  Holders'  Association  were  considering  the 
question  of  a  land  bank. 

In  practice  the  task  of  initiating  a  scheme  of  co-operative 
action  i3  generally  one  of  some  difficulty,  and  it  is  possible 
that  tho  existing  voluntary  organisations  may  have  to  obtain 
more  active  assistance  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  this 
work.  By  lending  the  assistance  of  expert  officials,  etc.,  it 
8h(»uld  not  be  difficult  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
very  real  help  in  the  matter  of  getting  such  organisations 
started. 

Too  much,  however,  must  not  be  expected  of  such  co- 
operative orsanisationa  in  every  case,  and  where  the  holdinj^ 
are  very  scattered,  and  the  cost  of  collection,  etc.,  is  corres- 
pondingly high,  this  may  neutralise  the  additional  financial 
advantage  accruing  otherwise. 

Section  v.— AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT. 
Part  I.— The  Want  of  Credit  Facilities. 

The  object  generally  of  co-operative  land-banks  is  not  that 
of  making  a  profit  for  their  members  as  a  banking  concern 
but  the  supply  of  credit  to  enable  the  agriculturist  to  make 
a  profit  in  his  own  business. 

The  estabUshment  of  credit  banks  or  better  money  facilities 
to  assist  the  smallholder  in  his  operations  seems  necessn,ry, 
especially  having  regard  to  the  demands  of  intensive  cultiva- 
tion and  an  increase  in  the  capital  to  be  invested  in  the  soil. 

The  small  farmer  with  insufficient  capital  has  often  to  sell 
live  stock  or  produce  at  very  low  prices  in  order  to  pay  rent 
or  debts.  There  is  a  saying  current  in  some  districts  that 
one  can  always  get  a  cow  cheap  about  rent  time.  A  very 
lar^re  part  of  the  farmer's  total  produce  tends  to  be  market- 
able about  the  same  time— just  after  harvest— and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  financial  liabilities— rent,  etc.  is 
payable  also  at  a  common  time— the  half-yearly  terms. 
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Through  want  of  capital  very  many  of  the  smaller  fanoi 
are  understocked,  or  are  carrj'ing  an  inferior  class  of  live 
stock. 

J  here  is  a  great  dearth  of  young  store  cattle  for  fattening 
purposes ;  and,  as  already  remarked,  there  is  every  prospect 
of  a  still  greater  dearth  of  "stores"  during  the  next  few 
}  eai-s.  With  more  capital  these  could  be  raised  in  much  larger 
numbers  on  the  smaller  farms,  and  the  surplus  would  be 
acquired  readily  by  the  larger  farmers. 

The  following  typical  extracts  from  Rcporta  may  be 
quoted : 

BANnrsmRE  (S.S.S.  118). — It  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  t«nanta 
here,  in  order  to  pay  rent  or  manure  account*,  to  be  obliged  to 
Bcll  live  stock  or  grain  at  too  low  a  price,  whereaa  if  they  ccuW 
have  held  on  for  two  or  three  months  they  would  have  secured 
fur  better  prices.  The  present  banks  require  good  security,  and 
often  charge  6,  5J,  or  G  per  cent,  for  overdraft. 

EBBWiCKsmRE  (S.S.S.  220).— If  such  banks  were  estabUshed  and 
prepared  to  take  risks,  and  at  the  same  time  lend  money  at  3§  or 
4  per  cent.,  they  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  farmers  with 
inBufficient  means.  The  existing  banks  do  not  as  a  rule  lend 
money  at  less  than  5  per  cent,  and  in  cases  where  the  security 
is  not  absolute  the  rate  is  higher  stilL 

ELOiNSHn?!:  (S.S.S.  32).— Better  credit  tueilitipg  would  give  a 
great  impetus  to  the  rearing  of  stock,  and  would  greatly  encourage 
intensive  cultivation  in  this  locality. 

Invebness-shibe  (S.S.S.  34).— Credit  facilities  would  be  the 
making  of  new  smallholders  throughout  this  county :  the  great 
difficulty  at  present  is  in  stocking  new  holdings.  Many  families 
if  thov  !'<'t  assistance  to  stock  mould  soon  pay  oflF  any  advanoM 
they  received, 

Kirkcudbrightshire  (S.S.S.  50).— Land-banks  would  b«  a  help 
in  lending  money  at  a  lower  rate  than  present  banks  do,  as  when 
farmers  are  short  of  rao-iey  for  a  short  time,  they  have  to  sell 
stock  and  crops  at  a  disadvantage.  The  farmers  coukl  also  buy 
more  manure  and  grow  better  crops  if  they  had  better  money 
facilities. 

Peeples  and  Selkirk  (S.S.S.  58).— Better  credit  facilities  would 
help  smallholders  and  farmers  generally,  as  they  might  borrow 
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f.  nn«  f  or  two  and  get  prtxluoe  mora  proBUbly  .old.  It 
.  often  aa,d.  and  with  «,n,e  truth,  that  you  La  g«t  a  good  cow 
cheap  l^cfore  rent  time,  about  the  terma.  * 

RoxBUBOKsmR,  (S  S.  P.r.3).-Land-banfci  would  be  of  rery  great 

a«M.tance.  part.cubrly  to  the  .mall  farmer-the  big  m^T.^ 

^  a  rule,  well  enough  aerved  by  the  exiating  banlw-i^rh 

as  ho  would  be  enab  od  not  only  to  inereai  hia  atook^Z  to 

riMme  hw  own  tune  for  marketing  it.     If  capital  waa  ava.labte 

T:  ^Z"S"J::Z'  '^°l:r'^r^  ^  ^-Pt  and  calvHoulS 
IH5  reared  in  greater  numbera.  It  ia  generally  too  maoh  trouble 
to  the  large  holder  to  rear  calve..  conLquently  they  a«  deX^^ 
eat  on  England  and  Ireland  for  their  maii  aupplies  of  aJ^cSue. 

(S.S.S  73).-Und.bank«  woukl  benefit  email  farmen  nmtlv 
•nd  enable  them  to  inoreaae  their  own  atock  and  ^1^2^' 
to  dealera  and  othcra  for  commming  tumipa.  etc..  on  thi  farS^ 
thereby  givmg  the  tenant  all  the  profit  coming  from  Id.  holdinT  * 

Rkntbiwshibi  (S.S.8.  75).-There  ia  certainly  room  for  land 
n^S  to  'rtl  T""''  *'•''!•  '".  ''"^°*"'  •  farm'er'S^rt  of  "^S 

VV'ioTOWjrsHiB.  (S^S.S.  87).-Land.banka  would  be  very  oaeful 

en^'u  ♦r"'^  ^  *•••  ■°^"  '""»•"•  A  Uttle  help  wouwTtLn 
enable  them  to  mcreaae  and  improve  their  atock.  «»d  to  S 
improved  methoda  of  oulUvation.  ».  •««  lo  aaopc 

Perthshib.  (S.S.M.  299).-The  ertabliahment  of  land-bank^ 
w^th  better  facilitie.  for  credit,  would  have  an  enormJu.  effS 
on  mcreaaing  and  improving  the  rtock  here.    A  larTrmir^f 

iwu  quality.  When  a  fanner  baa  exhausted  hia  credit  with  tk. 
Stuaf :  ''1  *"  ^-^^  "  ""'•  "  ^^  can  do  wTt^Jftrn  of 'a': 
Wa  wiSTt  ^^  -  °*y  experience  bring,  me  in  daily 

r,™!^         u^*  P™"<^«*  they  have  some  capital  of  the?-  own 

havTHaH  '''"I'^P^'  r  «*"•'"">•  »  '"'"^'  °°1-  those  who 
have  a  hard  working  family  of  their  own. 

o  as  a  rule   have  little  trouble  in  obtaining  the  necessan^ 
"lan  that  further  proviaion  la  necessary. 
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At  pirsont  an  advance  can  be  obtamtd  by  the  aCTicultuik 
from  a  bank  : 

(a)  By  the  deposit  of  adequate  securities. 

(6)  By  the  bank  acccptin;?  the  personal  ^.'uarantees  ot 
8«y,  two  sureties,  who  undertake  liability  for  the  amount 
of  the  overdraft  that  is  allowed. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  a  community  of  small  ajrriculturists 
neither  of  those  conditions  can  readily  be  complied  with,  and 
the  j,'reat  need  then  is  to  secure  financial  facihties  on  what 
18  more  or  loss  the  personal  character  of  the  agriculturist 
concerned. 

Take  the  case  of  the  smallholder  whose  horse  has  suddenly 
nnd  unexpectedly  died  ;  a  sum  of  t'K)  (say)  U  necessary  for 
the  purchase  of  a  new  horse.  The  smallholder  has  not  this 
money.  If,  however,  his  neighbours  have  sufficient  confidence 
m  hira  there  is  not  a  great  risk  in  their  advancing  him  tht 
necessary  sum  on  their  joint  credit.  They  have  him  always 
before  their  eyes,  they  know  his  personal  reliabiUty,  and  they 
can  deal  with  him  more  effectively  than  anyone  else. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  in  a  number  of  reports  that  smaO 
farmers  who  are  so  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  credit 
facilities  that  they  have  to  engage  in  other  occupations  in 
order  to  make  a  living,  would  be  better  employed  altogether 
m  agriculture  if  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  apply  to  their 
holdings  the  increased  capital  necessary  for  a  larger  and  an 
improved  stock,  intensive  cultivation,  etc.,  so  as  to  develop 
their  holdings  so  highly  as  to  make  it  profitable  for  them  to 
give  all  their  attention  to  this  work.  Instead  of  engaging 
indifferently  in  two  occupations,  they  would  be  more  fully 
(and  better)  employed  in  one. 

Part.  II. — The  Special  Demands  of  Agriculture  on  Credit 

Facilities. 

(1)  This  question  of  increased  credit  facilities  is  of  special 
importance  at  present  in  Scotland  in  view  of  the  operationi 
of  the  Small  Landholders'  Act.    Having  gained  security  of 
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t*'nure.  the  preat  task  now  confronting  smallholden.  both 
actual  and  potential,  is  to  obtain  those  credit  facilities  which 
ar.'  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  and  development  of  the 
active  busines.>»  of  working  their  holdings  wjth  the  greatest 
raiM^ure  of  success. 

(-')  The  existing'  credit  institutions  have  been  shaped  with 
r.-.'iird  to  our  great  urban  industrial  development.  The 
;  • .  (is  of  a;,'riculture  are  different  and  do  not  rea-ive  adequate 

c  uiMjeration. 

In  the  first  place  the  units  of  the  agricultural  industry 
cannot  be  massed  together,  as  with  manufactures  or  urban 
iidustries  generally ;  nor,  however  much  agriculture  is 
d-vtioped,  is  it  ever  likely  to  be  consolidated  on  enormous 
wliolfsale  lines  like  so  many  other  industries. 

The  tendency,  inevitably,  is  to  have  a  large  number  of, 
mure  or  less,  small  accounts  as  regards  banking.    Again,  the 
IkthhI  of  production  is  generally  long ;   it  is  limited  by  the 
liu^th  of  the  seasons,  and  cannot  be  very  mucn  expedited. 
An  ordinary  field  crop  does  not  usually  ripen  before  the 
autumn,  and  young  animals  {e.g.  calves  or  foals)  as  a  rule,  are 
kvpt,  one,  two  or  three  years  at  least  before  they  are  sold. 
llarvest  comes,  more  or  less,  at  the  same  time,  and  then  all 
the  farmers  have  their  output  to  sell.    Throughout  the  rest 
of  the  year  they  are  more  in  the  position  of  borrowers.     It 
u  an  mdustry,  also,  which  is  liable  to  sudden  and  unforeseen 
n^ics,  such  as  the  death  of  cattle  by  disease,  the  failure  of 
crops  through  bad  weather,  or  the  sudden  fall  in  prices  of  a 
particular  commodity. 

Banking  facihties  in  this  country  are  seldom  adapted  to 
suit  these  special  circumstances  of  agriculture,  and, 
admittedly,  they  are  better  suited  to  the  continuous  recur- 
ring' demands  of  our  enormous  industrial  and  commercial 
tuvironment. 

it  is,  therefore,  the  special  problem  of  land-banks  to  provide 
cr 'lit  facihties  which  are  adapted  to  the  special  circumstances 
ot  ULmculture.  This  requires  the  devising  of  a  means  by 
«ii;ch  credit  can  be  given  to  the  smaU  farmer  for  the  pur.  lase 
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of  stock,  etc.,  the  return  on  which  purchase  the  fanner  himself 
will  not  realise  sooner  than  over  a  considerable  period.  What 
security  is  to  be  insisted  upon  in  respect  of  such  an  advance 
is  the  practical  point  on  which  the  solution  impinges,  and  by 
general  agreement  the  joint  security  of  the  smallholders 
organised  in  a  co-operative  union  offers  the  best  solution  of 
the  credit  deficiencies  of  its  individual  members. 

The  lines  of  development  as  regards  organising  the  necessary 
credit  facilities  seem  to  be : 

(1)  By  voluntary  mutual  action  on  the  part  of  the 
agriculturists  directly  concerned. 

(2)  Action  by  the  existing  banks.  The  difficulty  as 
regards  them  is  that  the  business  does  not  offer  in  itself 
much  prospect  of  large  commercial  profits.  On  the 
other  hand,  very  many  of  the  existing  branches  of  banks 
in  small  country  towns  could  undertake  the  additional 
business  without  much  trouble ;  and  there  is  always  the 
inducement  that,  on  the  ordinary  trading  side  of  its 
business  the  bank  might  make  increased  profits  through 
coming  into  active  touch  with  more  people.  There  are 
cases  wnere  other  powerful  organisations  have  taken  this 
view.  The  failure  by  the  existing  banks  to  recognise 
the  possibilities  and  profits  in  granting  facilities  for  the 
remittance  of  small  sums,  transferred  the  Postal  Order 
business  to  the  State. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that  if  Local  associations 
are  formed  they  will,  in  time,  attract  to  themselves  large 
deposits  at  present  going  to  the  Banks. 

(3)  By  the  action  of  the  State.  If  the  others  do  not 
speedily  get  into  operation,  action  by  the  State  appears 
to  be  inevitable. 

Section  VI.— AN  INCREASE  IN  SUBSIDIARY  INDUSTRIES. 

A  point  we  wish  to  emphasise  is  the  very  intimate  con- 
aection  which  exists  between  agriculture  and  a  large  number 
of  the  subsidiary  industries  in  the  rural  districts.    Whatever 
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develops  and  increases  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  develops 
and  increases  the  prosperity  of  these  industries 

We  mention  one  amaU  rural  industry   only,  by  way   of 
example,  namely^  poultry    raising,  which    in   this   country 
.3  re-arded  very  frequently  as  a  secondary  affair  to  be  treated 
almost  casually  among  the  normal  recognised  work  of  the 
farm  or  holding.    In  Denmark,  where  this  industry  is  highly 
developed,  and  eggs  are  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
very  large  quantities  (chickens  and  fowls  also  being  hirgely 
sold  abroad),  there  exists,  side  by  side  with  this  industry  on 
the  farm,  a   whole  network  of  subsidiary  organisations- 
collectors,  carriers,  carters,  packers,  shippers,  with  their  depots 

workmen, clerks  etc.-givingemploymentandremunerationto 
larijo  numbers  of  men  and  women,  whose  time  is  whoUy  occupied 
on  these  various  employments,  and  not  on  actual  work  on 
he  land  Itself  The  same  apphes  as  regards  pig  raising, 
bacon  curing,  etc. ;  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  farmera  actuaUy 
engaged  on  the  soil,  there  are  various  agencies  giving  profit- 
able  employment  to  large  numbers,  and  helping  to  buSd  up 
the  rural  and  national  prosperity.  ^ 

The  result  is  simikr  as  regards  the  rural  shopkeepers,  the 
rural  tradesmen  and  everyone  carrying  on  a  business  or  a 
profeasioa  m  these  districts.  Nor  do  the  manufacturing 
districts  and  the  large  towns  faU  to  benefit.  Larger  demand^ 
are  made  on  the  services  and  the  commodities  which  they 
supply,  80  that  they,  too,  share  in  the  added  prosperity. 

Section  VII— WATER  POWER. 

Much  more  might  be  done  than  at  present  to  utilise  for 
industrial  purposes  the  water  power  tl^t  is  avaiUbTL  w 
mny  diBtncts  m  Scotland,  and  pariicuhtfly  in  the  HighUnds. 
c^  n«i?"  M  ^'T""^  ^°°^P*^y  «*^^  '^•ter  power  on  a 
wiwLr'^  *'  ^^^^'^  "^^  Kinlochleven,  b^t  Uttle  ia 

Experts  point  out  continuaUy  that  other  countries  have 
gone  far  ahead  of  Great  BriUin  in  utilising  the  SiSTpoi^ 
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of  small  streiinui  and  rivers.  Italy  and  Germany — ^par> 
ticularly  Bavaria — for  example,  have  made  notable  stridei 
in  this  respect,  and  so  have  Switzerland,  Norway,  etc. 

It  is  not  denied  that  in  the  Highlands  very  large  resonroes 
of  water  power  remain  unutilised.  Mr.  Alex.  Newlandii, 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Highland  Railway  Company,  has 
mapped  out  the  Highlands,  noting  down  the  capacity  ot 
various  drainage  areas  for  producing  horse  power.  The 
"  Powers  "  range  from  400  h.p.  to  20,000  h.p.,  and  the  average 
is  about  4,000  h.p.  The  total  thus  plotted  out  represents 
179,000  h.p.  It  is  clear  from  these  figiires  that  there  an 
very  considerable  sources  of  power  unutilised  at  present. 
Mr.  Newlands,  for  example,  does  v>f.  claim  that  his  mapii 
complete,  and  estimates  that  there  is  capable  of  development 
in  Scotland  not  less  than  500,000  h.p.  in  this  way.  Th« 
reasonable  utilisation  of  these  sources  of  water  power  in 
depopulated  localities  of  Scotland  (and  especially  in  the 
Highlands)  is  a  notable  factor  in  the  work  of  rural  regeneration. 

The  reasons  why  more  use  has  not  been  made  of  this  watei 
power  are : 

(1)  The  concentration  of  industries  generally  in  tbe 
south  of  the  country.  With  the  wonderful  supply  of  ootl 
in  these  industrial  regions,  there  has  not  been  the  same 
incentive  to  make  the  most  of  water  power  as  there  has 
been  in  Italy,  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries 
where  the  utilisation  of  water  power  is  more  hi^j 
developed, 

(2)  There  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to  land  for 
the  purpose  of  small  industries,  on  account  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  who  are  unwillmg  to 
depreciate  its  present  value  as  sporting  preserve  bj 
allowing  small  industries  and  small  centres  of  population 
to  grow  up.  It  is  reported  that  several  schemes  for 
utilising  water  power  have  been  rendered  abortive  owing 
to  the  diliiculty  of  obtaining  access  to  the  necessary  land 

We  are  of  opinion  that  there  should  be,  in  such  cases, 
a  right  of  appeal  to  a  court  against  such  unreasonable 
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refusal  on  the  part  of  a  proprietor  of  land.  It  shonld  not 
be  in  the  power  of  the  proprietor  to  prevent  the  develoo. 
ment  of  industry  m  a  'ocahty  by  the  arbitrary  refusS 
of  facihties.  Just  aa  the  land  court  has  already  been 
pven  power  to  override  the  landlords'  refusal  to  make 
land  available  m  certain  cases  for  agriculture,  so  equal 
power  should  be  given  aa  regards  the  refusal  of  faciUties 
for  access  to  land  in  the  case  of  other  industries. 

(3)  The  absence  of  a  considerable  resident  popuktion 
operates  agamst  the  larger  utilisation  of  water  power 
Ihe  inducement  to  locate  new  industries  utilising  wate^ 
power  m  other  muntries  has  been  strengthened  krge^ 
by  the  presence     a  very  considerable  resident  population 
Over  large  areas  of  the  Highlands,  however.  theVesideni 
population  IS  not  large ;   but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
utilisation  of  these  sources  of  water  power  would  tend 
to  an  increase  of  population,  and  even  though  labour  had 
m  some  cases  to  be  imported  into  the  districts  concerned 
(as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  British  Aluminium  Com- 
puny  s  works),  before  very  long  local  suppUea  would  be 
developed.    In  any  scheme  of  afforestation  on  a  large 
scale,  the  power  for  saw  mills,  and  for  developing  electrill 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

AFFORESTATION. 
Section  I.— GENERAL. 

Of  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  land  of  Scotland  it  » 
recognised  generally  that  afforestation  is  one  of  the  great«,t 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Coast  Erosion  and  ATorestation 
for  example  estimated  that  6.000,000  acres  of  land  in  ^Z 
might  be  afforested,  an  area  which  is  nearly  one-third  of  Z 
total  area  of  the  country.  «*  mw 

« Jnr  ^""^f  Kingdom  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  foreign 
supplies  of  timber  for  structural  purposes  and  the  importa^io^ 
of  timber  to  this  country  from  abroad  amounts  now  to  an 
annual  value  of  over  £26.000.000.  The  demand  for  timL  i 
increasing  and  is  hkely  to  increase. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  few  countries  in  Europe  better 
n'e  uLtdSr^^-  -^  --  -  P-^^  ^^ores^ 

The  following  for  example,  is  the  percentage  of  land  occupied 
EnJZT^  ?  '^"  under-named  European  countries.  T: 
England.  5-3  per  cent. ;   Scotland.  46  per  cent. ;   wJes  3  9 

^^r^'  \  o""'*^^'  ^'^  ^'  '''''' '  ^«^^rk.  7-2  per  It.; 
Holland.  7-9  per  cent. ;  France.  17^  per  c^nt. ;  Belgium 
17-3  per  cent  ;  Germany,  25-9  per  cent. ;  Hungary,  27^  pe^ 
cent.;   Austna.  32 -6  per  cent.  g»ry, -fi/oper 

,.^!  P«^«'b'^'7  «^  »  large  increase  of  home-grown  timber  on 
terms  financially  remunerative  is  vouched  for  by  men  of 
recognised  authority  on  this  subject. 

We  find  that  game  preservation  has  had  an  influence  in 
preventing  the  more  adequate  development  of  woods.  Thi« 
was  the  finding  also  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coast  Erosion 
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and  Afforestation  Even  at  the  present  time  the  progress 
of  the  national  work  of  afforestation  on  the  In verliever  Estate 
IS  greatly  impeded  by  the  game  nuisance.  The  following 
-xtract  18  from  the  account  of  the  progress  of  the  work  at 
Inver  .ever  in  the  August  (1913)  issue  of  the  Joutnol  of  the 
Board  of  Agnculture : 

The  game  question  has,  as  formerly,  been  somewhat  trouble- 
H.me.  It  has  been  found  very  diflBcalt  to  exterminate  Su 
owing  to  caims  within  the  enclosures,  and  during  heavy^now! 
Ktorn.9  ,n  January  and  February  hares  were  able  to  isj  the 
enclosure  netting.     Black  game  were  less  troublesomrorTewly 

"The  old^iarc?.      ^  ^*"''  *'°''""'  "^^  P-^^^^^^y  -evere 

rfv?Li\-?LST'f'°''  *'''  ^^*  ^'*^»«°  *°d  Afforestation 
(i(J.  i4'[},  1909),  declare: 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  natural  conditions 
the  growth  of  trees  are  sp^jially  favourable  in  this  country. 
<  'ur  sc. ,  derived  as  it  is  from  many  geological  formations.  preseriL, 
unusual  opportunities  for  adapting  the  various  species  of^^  to 
e  conditions  that  suit  them  best.     Our  cUmate  iTmore  eqSwe 
tl.an  18  the  case  thoughout  the  greater  part  of  Eurorie.  and  eepec 
.ally  our  winters  are  milder  and  our  summers  are  cioler.  and  thL 
!.rnma  of  the  growth  of  many  valuable  trees  whose  cultivation 
n    he  centre  of  Europe  is  impossible.     Your  Commissioners  have 
.(.been  reminded  that  on  the  Continent  large  areas  of  w.K,dland 
on  ul  T^ri  ^  °^"k™°  ^y  destructive  ins«;ts.  whose  depredations 
entail  large  loss,  whereas  the    most    troublesome  of  these  Dests 
aie  practically  unknown  in  this  country.     .  ^ 

^  our  Commissioners  have  had  much  evident  placed   before 
.  .n  of  what  w  often  caUed  the  prospective  Timber  Famine, 

riMih  in  to  fall  during  the  present  century.    .    . 

o  Hum  up  the  conclusions  reached  on  this  branch  of  the  inquiry 

.    ur    ommissioners  find  that  the  comparative  neglect  and  failure 

o   sj^lviculture  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  in  any  sense  to  to 

ultTf      T"^  "  ^^°*  disadvantages  of  soil  or  cUmate, 

't  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  thew 

s,  entifi  """^  If'S^'f^^  *^«  production  of  high  class  timber  if 

.    nnf  r^'T'"  of  aflforertation  be  pursued.     Prom  the  financial 

'  ndpoint,    the   undoubted   instuices    of   profits   derived   from 

'•ntish  woodlands,  and  the  weU-known  success  of  German  Stat« 
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foreata,  establish  the  conclusion  that,  even  at  present  ptlcea, 
Bj'lviculture  should  prove  a  safe  and  remunerative  investment; 
but  when  the  highly  probable  advance  in  the  value  of  timber  is 
considered  it  docs  not  seem  unduly  optimiatio  to  expect  thut 
enhanced  profits  will  accmew  Moreover,  the  very  serious  shortage 
of  the  world's  timber  supply,  to  which  we  must  apparently  look 
forward,  would  appear  to  place  the  United  Kingdom,  which  ha* 
benefited  so  richly  from  the  exploitation  of  natural  foreats,  under 
some  obligation  to  refdenish  the  stock  by  methodical  aflomjtation, 
if  posterity  is  not  to  be  gravely  hampered  by  the  shortage  of  a 
raw  material  necessary  to  ita  industries. 

The  question  of  the  cost  of  transport  is  an  important  matter 
as  regards  the  sale  of  timber  when  cut,  and  careful  account  has 
to  be  taken  of  this  item  when  estimating  the  value  of  timber 
grown  in  a  rural  district  in  this  country.  Not  infrequently 
the  transport  in  foreign  countries,  can  be  managed  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate. 


Section  II.— A  SCOTTISH  QUESTION  MAINLY. 

The  question  of  afforestation  is  principally  a  Scottish 
question. 

Of  the  9,000,000  acres  estimated  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Coast  Erosion  and  Afforestation  as  suitable  for  afforestation 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  no  less  than  6,000,000  were  in  Scotland 
(Cd.  4,4(M),  11M)9,  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  p.  32),  and  a  large  part  of  it 
was  in  the  Highlands.  While  we  do  not  attach  undue  im- 
portance to  this  estimate,  we  have  had  ample  evidence  that  a 
great  work  <»f  afforestation  can  be  carried  on  throughout  the 
country  with  enormous  advantage  to  the  community. 

Ash  and  ehn  and  phvne  trees  grow  admirably  on  the  lower 
lands  in  Scotland,  and  conifers  on  the  higher  lands.  The 
forests  of  Deeside  and  Strathspey  show  splendid  capabilities  of 
producing  timber  of  high  quahty,  and  in  Perthshire  and  else- 
where excellent  timber  is  grown.  And  these  possibihties  of 
sylviculture  arc,  of  course,  not  confined  to  the  Highlands 
There  are  upland  areas  elsewhere  in  Scotland  very  poorly 
utilised  at  present  which  could  be  afforested  to  great  advantage. 
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The  Royal  Commission,  as  weU  as  other  experts,  have 
made  it  c  ear  that  the  1,000  feet  level  is  by  no  means  the  limit 
of  tke  plantable  area.     As  Sir  John  Stirling  Maxwell,  a 
notable  and  able  expert  on  the  subject  of  afforestation,  haa 
pointed  out  (Estates  Magazine,  September,  1913)  "  the  height 
to  wluch  planting  can  be  profitably  carried  cam.ot  be  decided 
by  any  formula   since  shelter  and  soil  are  the  determinine 
featuns  rather  than  mere  elevation."    Trees  were  not  likely  to 
flourish  on  an  exposed  windy  hill-top,  but,  provided  the  trees 
are  -iven  reasonable  shelter  and  tolerably  good  soil  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  elevation  makes  little  difference  to  the 
■rowth  of  trees  ;  the  common  larch  could  be  trusted  to  ctow 
at  Li^h  altitudes,  provided  the  soil  was  suitable,  and  he 
thought  that  the  American  larch  grew  quite  as  weU  at  1  300 
feet  aa  lower  down.     The  spruces,  however,  were  undoubt- 
oily,  in  hia  opimon.  the  best  trees  for  higher  elevations,  and 
none  of  these  he  himself  had  tried  had  failed 


Section    III.— IN    RELATION    TO    SMALLHOLDINGS. 

In  the  course  of  our  investigations  we  have  found  a  good 
(lea  of  misunderstanding  existing  in  the  minds  of  many  small 
holders,  especially  in  the  Highlands  where  there  was  a  fear 
that  tlioir  af,Ticultural  land  would  be  planted  or  hiU  pasture 
laiK  which  they  regard  as  necessary  for  extensions  of  sheep  and 
-at'le  grazings;    and  in  addition  they  frequently  suspected 
that  proposals  for  afforestation  were  intended  not  as  supple- 
jH.^ritary  to  theu:  demands  for  an  extension  of  their  small 
h<'l<iiii;xs,  but  m  substitution  of  them.    For  these  reasons  there 
■las  n.  vor  been  much  enthusiasm  for  afforestation  on  the  part 
''I  -sinall  holders  ;  most  of  the  propaganda  work  has  come  from 
larue  landowners ;    and  we  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
proposals  for  the  afforestation  of  moorhind  and  rou^^h  high 
land^  which  we  recommend,  instead  of  being  in  restriction 
'^    {10  interests  of  small  holders,  would  be  of  essential  and 
necessary  assistance  to  them  especiaUy  in  the  case  of  re- 
populatmg  many  of  the  depopulated  glens. 
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As  formerly  explained  the  natural  confiimration  of  th.  w  u 
land  glens  lends  itself  to  a  system  nfhnS^-  ?  ^«^- 
floor  of  the  glen  where  tLTr-lT  T  a  ""^  ""°«  ^"""^  '»»• 
ridge  whichtrm'hr  ul  r^^^^^^  ^,^^«  ^?  <>/ the 
The  middle  altitudes  are  Zl^!  tl  atreVatfon'S 
trees  properly  planted  in  belts  would  supply  goS^S  t 
already  pointed  out  this  would  provide  wornor/l!!  ^ 
holder  and  for  his  horses  and  equ^ment  and  thlt  d^^H" 

afforTstd'^'t ''^^"•''^^"'  agriculture  should  not  be 
afforested  the  industry  of  afforestation  being  subsidiar! 
to  that  of  agriculture.  The  better  pasture  lanl  wouW  S 
retained  for  pasture  and  belf^   nf  Ao  ^  °^ 

^f^L-ri.,  i„'T  r^-  ofL^"^^^^^^^^  "^ 

Under  such  a  scheme  of  afforestation  the  whole  of  an  ««.,. 
would  not  be  planted.  It  is  essential  to  thlsucco L  ofX 
afforestation  scheme  that  every  nart  of  tJJrZ  u 
possibly  be  cultivated  or  coulZbC  t  ^tt^d  IhtSdt 
so  used  as  to  support  the  home  of  the  smaU  hoTder  who  wS^ 
also  do  necessary  work  in  the  woods. 

Section  IV.-A  NECESSARY  BUT  SUBSIDIARY  INDUSTRY. 

We  have  received  a  great  deal  of  information  re.rardiD<^ 
affores^tation  and  there  are  two  points  we  wish  to  make  cQ 

(1)  We  do  not  recommend  afforestation  in  satisfaction 
1  nH.,  r^  t'T  ^"'  ^^'^^  *"^  smallholdings  ;   but  a«     i 
tTontSa^t'"^^^^  *°  ^'^  ^'^^^P^^  ^-  ^'  *^-^^- 

thif  11'  r*""'  ^""^  ^"'P'^  ^'^'^""^^  *^«*  ^h«n  developed  in 
this  subsidiary  manner  afforestation  affords  assistant  to 
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the  development  of  a  more  economically  Buccewful  smaU 
holdings  policy,  and  a  more  prosperous  condition  of  the 
whole  of  the  rural  community. 

The  Royal  Commission,  for  example,  stated  that  in  arriving 
at  their  estmiate  of  9,000.000  acres  of  plantable  land^t 
now  under  timber  (6.000.000  of  which  is  iLted  in  Gotland 
thev   took  into  account  these  two  conaideratiomi.   besides 
e!evat.on  and  suitability  of  the  soil.    (The  iialics  are^tlr  T^) 
The  first  iB  that  the  value  of  the  land  ia  not  io  ezcea.  of  a  «im 

tho  soil  and  the  c^^;  whTchT^.i:  ICl"^;'  '^^•*^.  °' 
w  that  the  land  could  notU  l^T^nH,  w  ?^°°i  co^'deration 
^^  mi  coma  not  Oe  more  profitably  ultttsed  in  any  other 

Sir  John  Stirling  Maxwell  has  illustrated  the   point   as 
;ards  eniployment  by  comparing  a  small  German  Ct  ^ 
tae  Spessart  with  a  similar  area  in  Scotland  : 

^nn  ler  tenanM  if  ,«.„k*  i^mded  among  a  number  of 

m  forest  industriei      Tt.  f™L.   ^  »rc  «bo  260  men  employed 

^^y  the  fo^tTo  fiS'     I  ^  ^'  Popilation  of  the  area  affected 
■iirertlv  ?Wndenf^n    ,i    "  «^f  ^^^  ^^t  1JJ20  of  the«»  are 

a«- BmaU  S^mL  LX"         *».  "'°*™'^  inhabitant. 

m  small  agSSin^f^S  '"°!f'"''  '^',°'   P*«P^«  employed 

f  naent  upon  the  forest  and  the  work  it  brings  to  the  dittricfc 
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Sir  W.  Schlich  has  also  pointrd  out  {Times,  13th  November, 
1913)  that,  in  his  opinion  :  "  If  ever  crofters  are  to  be  egUh- 
Iished  in  localities  like  those  oflered  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland 
it  can  be  done  by  coupling  the  attempt  with  the  afforestation 
of  the  plantablo  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  crofter's  farm 
lands."  He  pinnta  out  that  in  the  Black  Forest  efficient 
woodcutters,  each  of  whom  has  a  small  agricultural  holding, 
earn  from  38.  to  Gs.  a  day  during  the  woodcutting  season^ 
and  he  says  he  sees  no  reason  why  similar  success  should  not 
be  gained  in  this  country.  Most  of  the  work  in  the  forests 
can  be  performed  in  winter,  when  the  agriculturist  is  leaA 
busy  with  his  farm  work. 

The  Royal  Commission  also  were  much  impressed  with 
the  possibilities  of  subsidiary  employment  presentwi  by 
forests  in  the  case  of  smallholders  resident  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood.   As  they  point  out : 

At  certain  housoiw,  notahly  spring  and  summer,  the  occopiar 
of  a  smallholding  may  be  fully  engaged  with  his  own   businew, 
but  at  other  times,  such  as  late  autumn  and  winter,  hL»  holding 
may  require  but  little  attention  beyond  such  as  can  be  given  to 
It  by  his  wife  and  family,  and  then  he  is  glad  to  find  supplement- 
ary work  in  the  neighbtrirhood.     But  iw  the  time  wlien  he  can  be 
spared  fiom  hid  holding  coincides  with  tlie  time  when  farm  woA 
IS  least  prP!^s»intr,  it  is  evident  that  his  services  are  not  likely  to 
be  demanded  by  farmers.     The  case,  however,  is  otherwise  with 
forestry.     It  is  procisely  when  the  smallholder  has  leuure  that 
sylviculture  is  most  insistent  on  a  supply  of  labour,  and   it  ii 
therefore  not  surprising  that  Your  Commissioners  have  had  much 
evidence  placed   before  them  of  the  natural  relationship  that 
exists  between  smallholdings  and  forestry.     And  similarly  with 
regard    to    the   relationship   of   forestry   and   agriculture.    Men 
engaged  in  sylviculture  c;vn  often  readily  be  spared  from  the 
Woods  m  June,  July  and  August,  when  hay-making,  the  hoeing 
of  niots  and  harvest  oi)eration8  are  in  full  awing,  and,  with  » 
little  organisation,  farmers  could  obtain  extra  hands  at  precisely 
the  time  of  year  when,  if  at  all,  they  require  additional  help. 

One  further  illustration  may  be  mentioned.  In  France  and 
Germany,  where  afforestation  has  taken  a  place  much  in 
advance  of  that  in  this  country,  only  the  head  foresters  and 
foreht  guards  and  a  few  labourers  are,  as  a  rule,  in  the  per- 
manent service  of  the  forest.    The  rest  are  their  own  masten, 
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and  they  work  m  t ho  forest  when  they  can-that  i«,  when 
t  ov  are  no  busy  cult.vatmg  their  own  holdings.  The  work 
of  the  forest,  of  which  no  parte  except  pUnting  and  nu^n^ 
w.rk  are  at  any  season  urgent,  is  timed  to  suit  them  TTh^ 
urgent  work  be.ng  l,.ht  is  often  done  by  women  and  chUd^n 
.omot.mes  they  work  by  the  day.  sometimes  by  contr^t* 
A  father  and  h.s  sons,  or  a  man  with  his  brothers  or  Tn 
on  erpnsmg  man  with  a  group  of  friends,  will  undertake  a 
apfin.te  p.ece  of  forest  work,  or  the  carting  of  forest  nrXe 
The  l.fe  .  a  very  healthy  one.  producing  Long  and'h^^ltry 

The  following  may  also  be  quoted.    It  is  from  the  findina 
of  tue  Royal  Commission:     (The  italics  arc  our  own.)         ^ 

tha  tr^'t^y  pr^i'lSTto^tT "^  wen,  amphaUc  in  maintaining 

percentage  of  ttr«^T        f^."»»°8  "»  the  country  diatricta  the 

to  thTurl^an  a.^  tTirr'*''°°  ""^'t^  "^'^  ~'°"''°'3'  ^''^^^- 
'"arket  ThevTsiL^  t.-^'"*T  l^^  oongeaUon  of  tlie  labour 
of  augment  n/orSnUhr'i  °°>  ^'^^^''  *^'  ''^«  powibility 
and  coi^nni'nn  *^«^*"°g  forestry  operations  in  any^  year 

^  agency  with  whtch  they  are  acquainUd  seenu  to  enjotj. 

Section  V.-PROCEDURE  BY  RENTING  LAND. 

|to^purcraiS?,r"  *^*V*  K'"''  '""^  necessary  for  the  state 
hi^af  X  f^^^hr""  ^V^r^^^^-^^oe  at  afforestation. 
lor  tne  furtherance  of  agricultural  holdings.    What  ii 
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needed  »  that  the  land  already  described  as  more  suiubl 
/or  afforestation  than  for  any  other  purpose-Und  whk 
admittedly  could  be  put  to  a  better  productive  and  natiooi 
use  by  mowing  trees-should  be  rented,  wth  security  of  tenn,, 
oto  m  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Smallholders  Act 
Ull.  We  see  no  reason  why  proprietors  whose  estates  hav< 
been  neglected  in  the  past  should  be  enabled  to  Uke  an  ad 
vantage  of  a  national  necessity  in  order  to  force  the  purehaa 
of  these  lands  upon  the  State.  Provision  should  be  mad< 
for  the  necessary  land  to  be  taken  at  a  fair  rent  fixed  by  th« 
Land  Court ;  the  State  being  fully  wcured  in  the  owneihip 
of  the  woods  planted  by  it.  ' 

We  consider  that  belts  of  the  low  grade  pasture  land  suited 
for  afforestation  should  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Agricultm 
m  neighbourhoods  of  small  holdings  and  not  required  for  smaU 
holdings.     Fixity  of  tenure  in  n^spect  of  these  areas  should 
he  secured  and  the  rent  determined  by  the  Land  Court.    Thew 
upon  the  areas  should  be  pUnted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  • 
the  necessary  labour  being  hired  so  far  as  possible  from  the 
riri;,rhbouring  small  holdings.    The  outlay  in  rcoiject  of  planting 
rent.  etc..  would  have  to  be  met  for  some  years  before  tS 
was  any  return  but  this  would  be  a  small  expenditux     n 
(oniparison,  for  example,  with  the  large  capital  expenditure 
which  18  sunk  m  the  purchase  of  these  lands  under  any  purcbsse 
scheme.     We  consider  that  the  f.rst  necessary  use  of  public 
money  made  available  for  afforestation  from  the  funds  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  or  the  Development  Commissionen  is 
to  get  as  many  areas  as  possible  speedily  planted  on  the 
conditions  outlined  above.     In  this  way  an  infinitely  greater 
pul.Iu,  advantage  can  be  gained  by  the  same  expenditure  than 
it  the  public  money  is  locked  away  in  the  heavy  capital  ex- 
penditure represented  by  the  purchase  of  a  few  large  estat* 
ro  concentrate  efforts  on  endeavouring  to  confine  the  affores- 
tation work  to  a  few  large  estates  purchased  otherwise  than 
tor  demonstration  purposes  is  to  defeat  a  declared  object  of 
the  pohcy  :   namely,  that  the  forestry  work  should  be  carried 
on  m  many  localities  where  there  are  existing  small  holden 
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(or  other  potential  woodmen)  during  the  time  thev  w«r.«  n«* 
.n>:a«oa  on  their  farms  and  holdin«B  ^  "*** 

Lnder  Section  IV.  of  the  Small    Landhoy«r.  /<j««*i    jv 
Act.  im,  the  Board  of  AgricXre^charg^^^H^^^^^^ 
duty  of  promotmg  the  intereata  of  forestry    of  ^uL 
n^^ucs,  making  enquiries.  experimenranT  r^L^h     '°S 
collectmg  information  relating  thereto    and   JT      '.• 
..d,n«  and  developing  i-tn^ctfon  Zr^h.  "Ae  L'Tpl^^^^^ 
Comnu.s.,oncr8  have  recommended  the  expen^Lre  of  XU^ 
for  teachmg,  bm  dings,  and  a  fowwf  «.«i-V  /    ^l    .  ^'^'^^W 
student,  at  Edinburgh  ^^ve,StT«H  1    S'  ^}\^''^^^  of 
Aijriculture  CoUege     Thev  wl^^I.  */*"*  °'  ^^'^^'^"^ 

.ht^^ '' OnroTt'h''"""*^  ""^P^^  ^^*  ComilSndicated 

1  rsuitabtdittron^z^^^^^  ^^  '^'-''^  -  «-^^^' 

1  he  Development  Commissioners  in  thpir  ♦i.;«i  d«     -l  ,«. « 

^rea,  and  for VlZ  r^^M        ^!  P'^?^**  demonstration 

-wards  the  c^oTtre'i^S^^^^^^^^ 

I'urpuses."  ^  '"  **  "^*«8  ^  »ta  economic 

The  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  hi.v« j 

'J'sappointment  that  no  larw  ^m^T^a  "P'»»»«d 
y^'t  been  put  forward  by  thp^R^-i  /^.  *^*''^^'^«n  *^ 
a  larger  area  r.wTXr  7  ^^'^  ^<>"d,  and  that  Scothind.  with 

I^'vdopment  FunHtH-  *»'^^>' J«««»ved  in  cash  from  the 
--iveS  r/EngUnd  and  WaT^  than  one-tenth  of  the  sum 
oi  the  sum  ret^fyeS  by  IreW  •  ^  '*"  *\*"  one-twentieth 
^^tive  measi^  to  eLu^~   •/"^'^?'  '^«  ^<>*^d  to  take 

,  -  --bie  celt  rd"^''j^:srth:  L°  *  ^^^'^  r^« 

Hvances  from  the  Developm^l^n/i    ^u^"  ''^^'^ 
t^e  purpose.  ^^veiopment  Fund  can  be  obtained  for 
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In  addition  we  recommend  : 

(1)  That  a  special  forestry  staff  should  be  trained. 

(2)  That  active  steps  be  taken  for  the  afforestation  of 
a  large  number  of  areas  throughout  the  country  on  the 
lines  we  have  indicated. 

To  avoid  the  creation  of  too  extravagant  expectatiens, 
'  ;    -ever,  we  again  point  out  that  the  resident  population  in 

i  Highland  districts  mainly  concerned  themselves  expect 
t(>  attain  the  most  satisfactory  results  of  local  development 
from  the  extension  of  the  industry  which  they  know  best— 
their  farming  ;  and  the  securing  for  it  of  land  at  present  used 
solely  for  sport  or  indifferently  utilised  otherwise.  So  long 
as  this  priornecessity  (in  their  eyes)  is  not  met,  their  interest 
in  afforestation  is  more  hkely  to  be  nearer  indifference  than 
enthusiasm.  Nor  do  we  suggest  that  trees  of  the  highest  com- 
mercial utility  providing  broad  boards  of  the  classes  of  wood 
most  valuable  commercially  can  be  grown  readily  on  the  hilh 
of  Scotland.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possibihties  of 
growing  timber  successfully  on  a  commercial  basis  are  at  least 
as  favourable  in  Scotland  as  in  Norway  and  other  northcra 
countries  which  grow  timber  successfully  even  though  they 
cannot  grow  the  quality  of  timber  produced  in  regions  nearw 
the  topics. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

THE  ISLANDS 

Section  I.— GENERAL. 

In  the  work  of  rural  development  a  great  deal  migiit  be 
done  in  assisting  and  in  utilising  more  profitably  the  rural 
population  in  the  crowded  areas  of  the  Hebrides.  The  con- 
ditions in  Lewis,  Barra,  etc.,  under  which  many  of  the  popula- 
tion live  are  perhaps  the  least  favourable  found  anywhere 
within  the  rural  districts  of  Great  Britain.  A  large  resident 
population  is  handicapped  for  want  of  access  to  land.  The 
crofter  problem  is  here  complicated  by  the  large  number 
of  squatters,  and  it  is  a  question  of  great  urgency  that  steps 
.'hould  be  taken  to  improve  the  conditions,  especially  of 
thvse  squatters.  They  have  no  real  title  to  the  houses  and 
land  which  they  occupy  ;  they  are  frequently  a  great  burden 
to  the  ah-eady  congested  crofter  population;  the  locality 
often  offers  no  adequate  demand  for  their  labour  under  pre- 
s.'nt  conditions,  and  no  one  can  regard  their  condition  as 
in  any  way  a  favourable  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  South  and  East  of  Scotland,  as 
alread}'  indicated,  there  is  a  shortage  of  agricultural  labour, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  rea.sonable  ad- 
ministrative action  to  bring  some  of  these  Island  supplies 
of  labour  into  use  in  the  Lowland  counties.  It  should  be 
{xissibje,  also,  to  secure  for  these  people  access  to  more  land 
within  their  Islands.  This  question  is  emphasised  because 
of  its  great  urgency. 

Section  II.— TYPICAL  DETAIL. 

In  order  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  actual  position  in  the 
H.  brides  the   following  particulars  given  officially  by   ao 
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officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (Scotland)  U)  th. 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Di^f. 
may  be  quoted.     They  relate  to  Barra    onrof  the  n*H  ^ 
m  the  Outer  Hebrides  (Cd.  4978.  19^   p    69)  ^ 

1.  The  parish  of  Barra  is  the  most  southerly  Dortion  r.t  iu 
string  of  18  ands  forminff  the  Out^r  w„k,"j         »5^       °  °'  *''• 

Vater>«y,  with  13  inhabitooto    Piibbv  ^ih  ,,     """  "'""m  '" 
Mi„p,lay  with  135,  SunSy  S  3  I^d  rI'h     ^'^  'T"'  '"• 

•r.  grown J„  .i.t,c  p^^h*:.';;.  illtt^HJ  " iCwT-'^S 
larger  croft,  grow  oats  ot  an  inferior  cla^s.    Th.  o^tLnTS!™  J 
grazing,  in  common.     They  have  uauaUv  from  ™  .    .u        "~ 

one-year-old  pony  about  £5  «      "w^  year  ijs.,    and  a 

i-  'i  *^'"'?'°— The  mo.t  proOtabte  indoatry  ii  li,hii,«    CUM., 
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M)  steam  drifters  and  fn>m  300  to  400  sailing  boatij  will  be  encaced 
at  t!ie  Barra  fishing.  There  are  between  thirty  and  forty  curinff 
stitions  at  Caatlebay,  a  d  the  curers  employ  large  numbers  of 
tlic  Uirra  women  as  guturs  and  packers.  These  women  are  well 
paid.  They  receive  at  the  time  they  are  engaged  an  *'  arlea  "  of 
.•<(>s.,  and  during  the  period  of  their  employment  they  get  3d.  each 
per  barrel  of  herrings  cured. 

8.  About  June  10th  the  outside  boats  {i.e.  those  from  the  East 
ro.ist  of  Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent)  leave 
I'.irra,  and  from  that  time  on  till  about  Christmas  the  herring 
tishing  IS  prosecuted  by  the  local  fishermen.  The  number  of 
tishing  boata  f-elonging  to  the  island  is  thirty-seven.  Each  has 
a  crew  of  five  or  six  men.  The  average  earnings  of  the  local  boata 
la..t  year  was  about  £230  per  boat,  or  possibly  a  httle  more.  The 
pn,!iublene8s  of  the  local  fishing  varie«  from  year  to  year,  but 
fur  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  good.  The  white  fishing  u 
not  prosecuted  to  any  great  extent.  A  little  is  done  at  lobster 
tishinp. 

!).  Apart  from  the  local  fishing,  a  large  number  of  the  inhabi- 
Unls  are  en-aged  for  the  fishing  in  other  places— Shetland,  the 
hast  tooBt  of  Scotland,  and  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft.  The  younjr 
men  go  as  hired  hands  on  the  East  Coa«t  boata,  while  the  younj 
w'.nien  are  engaged  as  gutters,  and  go  from  place  to  place  following 
til*'  lishing.  ^* 

10.  I^t  year  about  forty  Barra  men  went  as  hired  hands  on 
h,ist  (oast  boata.  The  method  of  p»ivment  is  by  share  in  the 
pn. tits,  after  paying  the  food  bill,  harbour  duea,  and  coals.  In 
sailing  boata  the  hired  hand  receives  ^^th,  in  steam  drifters  ^th 
of  the  profits.  One  young  man  stated  that  at  the  Shetland  fi.shing 
last  year  the  boat  he  was  in  cleared  over  £1,000,  of  which  he 
would  receive  Ath,  or  over  £70  for  three  months'  work. 

11.  Some  200  or  300  Barra  women  go  annually  to  the  East 
(  oMt  and  English  fishing.     For  the  latter  the  women  receive  no 

arles,  but  the  curers  pay  their  farea  lo  and  from  the  fishimr 
quartera.  The  curers  also  provide  lodgings  for  the  women.  The 
wages  are  lOs.  a  week  and  8d.  a  barrel,  or  12a.  a  week  and  6d. 
a  barrel.  There  ara  three  wotien  to  each  barrel,  two  gutters  and 
one  packer,  and  the  amount  paid  per  barrel  is  divided  equally 
iimong  the  three.  The  women  sometimes  earn  30b.  a  week  or 
mure.  AJany  of  them  earn  £30  to  £40  per  season,  lasting  from 
-ipnl  to  December. 

12.  HorsiNO. — The  houses  in  Barra  are  as  a  rule  very  bad.  The 
practice  of  housing  cattle  along  with  the  human  beings  does  not 
now  prevail  in  Barra,  but  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with.  A  few 
bouses  are  built  of  turf,  but  the  usual  type  is  of  stone.  The  older 
nouses  have  double  walls  of  dry  stone  aboat  three  feet  apart. 
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The  space  between  ia  filled  with  turf  or  earth.  The  walla  w« 
about  five  feet  in  height,  sometimea  lees.  The  roof  timbera  rwt 
on  the  inner  wall.  The  roofs  are  thatched  with  turf  and  at- 
Any  rain  falling  on  the  roof  runs  into  the  earth  between  the  d. 
walls.  In  the  old  housea  the  windows  are  in  the  roof,  and  are  .  cv 
small— a  foot  or  lees  square.  They  do  not  open.  There  is  some^ 
times  a  built  chimney,  but  more  often  a  mere  hole  in  the  roof. 
There  is  no  flooring— nothing  but  earth  or  bare  rock.  It  ia  the 
practice  in  Barrs  to  sprinkle  sand  on  the  floor,  which  gives  a  clean 
and  froeh  appearance.  The  houses  are  sometimes  of  one  apart- 
mont,  but  more  frequently  there  «  a  partition,  and  in  the  larger 
houses  there  are  three  apartments. 

13.  In  Barra  there  is  at  present  great  activity  in  honsc-building, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  old  houses  are  being  replaced  by  improved 
structures. 

Serious  Pin'ancial  rosmow  of  Parish. 

14.  PiXANCES. — When  the  present  acting  Parish  CoanoU  wsi 
appointed  in  October,  1906,  the  finances  of  the  parish  were  in  a 
serious  position.  The  parish  had  been  getting  annually  mors 
deeply  into  debt,  and  the  annual  expenditure  had  been  increasing 
year  after  year.     In  the  year  1905-6  the  parish  rates  were : 


Owners. 

Occupiers. 

Total. 

Poor  rate  - 

Registration 

EduoatioD 

8.  d. 
6    2 
0    1 
2    0 

8.  d. 
7    1 
0    1 
2    6 

8.   d. 

13    3 
0    2 
4    6 

8    3 

9     8 

17  11 

15.  In  addition,  there  were  the  county  rates  of  28.  9d.  per  i. 
bringing  the  total  rates  payable  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish 
up  to  208.  8d.  per  £. 

16.  The  great  majority  of  the  ratepayers  refused  to  pay  theae 
very  high  rates,  and  as  the  Parish  Council  had  exhausted  their 
power  of  borrowing  on  the  security  of  the  rates,  no  income  wm 
forthcoming.  To  enable  the  aliments  of  the  resident  poor  to  be 
paid,  the  Local  Government  Board  approached  the  Treasury,  and 
that  Department  paid  oert«in  grants  in  advance,  and  abo  gav5 
a  guarantee  to  the  bank,  who  agreed  to  advance  money  on  that 
guarantee,  to  the  extent  of  £200. 
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IT.  At  M  .  •  15th.  1906,  the  Pariah  Ck)uneil  found  them8elve<»  i- 
debt  to  the  bank  to  the  extent  of  £771,  and  in  addition  they  had 
Uabilitiea  of  over  £500  that  thoy  were  unable  to  meet  They  had 
no  receipts  coming  in,  and  their  credit  with  the  bank  was  exhauated. 

18.  When  the  acting  Parigh  Council  came  to  frame  the  budget 
for  1906-7,  they  found  that  the  total  amount  required  for  the 
year  waa  £2,140.  To  meet  this  expenditure  a  rate  of  178.  6d. 
poT  £  would  have  been  neceaaary.  It  waa  deemed  advisable, 
however,  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  debt  to  be  met  out  of  future 
aaaessmente,  and  a  total  rate  of  ISa.  4d.  waa  impoaed. 


Hion  Ratks  Ixkvitable. 

19.  This  ia  an  extremely  high  rate,  but  in  a  parish  like  Barra 
a  high  rat«  cannot  be  avoided.  The  groas  rental  of  the  pariah  ia 
£2..").}4.  After  allowing  for  the  deductiona  prescribed  by  Section  37 
of  the  Poor  Law  Act  and  by  the  Agricultural  Rating  Act,  the 
ad.'ieflaabie  rental  ia  for  ownera  £1,?26  and  for  occupiers  £1,035. 
A  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  £  (^.  on  ovonrra  and  kd.  on  occupiers) 
produces  only  £5  15». 

20.  The  salaries  of  officials  (inspector  of  poor.  £30 ;  clerk  and 
collector  of  rates,  £45;  medical  officer  and  vaccinator,  £115; 
regiatrar,  £10 ;  and  auditor,  £5)  amount  to  £205.  To  meet  this 
Item  alone,  an  aaaesament  of  3a.  2id.  would  be  required,  but  about 
one-third  of  the  medical  offioer'a  salary  ia  recovered  from  the 
Medical  Relief  Grant. 

21.  The  lunatica  chargeable  to  the  parish  coat  over  £200  a  year. 
Thia  also  would  require  a  rate  of  Sa.  2d.,  but  about  £50  ia  recovered 
from  the  Pauper  Lunacy  Grant. 

22.  The  aliment  of  the  outdoor  poor  costs  over  £200  per  annum. 
This  agam  requiroa  a  rate  of  3a.  2d.  per  £1. 

23.  As  might  be  expected,  the  ratepayers  complain  of  the 
heavy  rates  and  are  averse  to  paying  them.  There  are  no  facilitioi 
for  enforcmg  payment.  Laat  year  the  Parish  Council  obtained 
some  hundreds  of  joaUoe  of  peace  warranta.  There  ia  no  J.P 
officer  m  Barra,  and  one  had  to  be  brought  from  South  Uist  to 
serve  the  warranta.  After  serving  a  few  and  collecting  about  £18 
he  dechned  to  do  more.  No  aheriflF  court  is  held  in  the  parish' 
the  nearest  being  at  Lochmaddy,  aome  50  mile*  off.  The  Pariah 
Louncil  hare  obtained  sheriff  court  deoree*  againat  aome  of  the 
defaulting  ratepayers,  but  they  have  been  unable  to  get  an  officer 
to  serve  the  charges.    The  only  sheriff  officer  in  the  Long  LiUnd 

v!^  ^'■'*  **^°*  ^  "'•*■  *'^*^-     THough  repeot^-^lly 

applied  to,  he  declines  tk>-come  to  Barra  to  serve  the  charge*.,  and 
the  Parish  Council  have  been  unable  to  enforoe  the  warranta. 
I  bey  have  now  inatructed  that  an  officer  be  brought  from  Invemen 
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J  ears.     Jhese  islands  are  so  difficult  of  access  that  S  .onW  ? 

po,M.Ia   on   fhev  miih    fL^'^"°  '"  proportion  to  valuation  and 
local  rateT.'        ^       ^      ^  ^''^'^  '^  Proportion  to  the  burden  of 

Section  in.-THE  LINES  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

olem'iu  thl^  emphasise  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  pro- 

th'.r      t       '"^  ^"  ^-xceptional  manner  and  it  would  appm 

nttrhdrTas:?'"^^V*^"^^«"^'   «P^«-"^   ^<^^ 

brimprovedTh.fi  T'^!''"''  '^  '^^"««  ^^^^°*  ^^^^"-t^'y 
Jt  improved.    The  first  obvious  step  would  seem  to  be  on 

or  thTlalT''  'II  '!l'  ^^^^'^''^  ''^'^  -  their  owiTdSr^; 
a^tonlhinrh       .t""^  '''^''.  ^''^  ^'«^>'  «™*»  l^oldings.    It  i. 

la'^with  n?"''^  ^""^'  «^^^»  unreclaimed  moorland, 

nmllhnM      ^''''^'^  ^  i'Sarded  as  valueless  by  the  averag 
rltml'"l   "'^?K^;    '^^u'  "'^^'^"d  FisheLen's  Union. 

a    leitTu^a  r"of  1^^^^^  "^^^^^  ^-« 

Bevond  alt  J;!h  n     .""^''^  *^^>^  ^^*^^  "e  available. 

thTstenJl  r/'  ^;'"''*'°"  ^"  *^^  °^*«"«r.  it  seems  clear 
pam  ofthfr  .  T^t"  '^  P^"^^^  *^^  ^«"  ^th  land  on 
t^o^  *^{.^^^™^'"J^«d  where  there  U  no  congestion  of  popula- 

S  nitLTf  •'!  'u'''  "'"^"8  sentimental  attacWt  to 
someof  ttmlf  i  ^"i  '^  ^'^'^^  ^  '^''''  land-hunger  that 
oiuhe lllil  ^'n  ^^T^^  "^P^"^  *^«'  willingness  to  settle 
on  the  iVIamland  if  land  was  secured  for  them.     It  would  appear 
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that  this  could  only  be  achieved  by  special  administrative 
am.m,  and  by  special  grant.  It  mav  be  recalled  that  these 
Islands  send  more  men  in  proportion  to  the  fighting  services 
than  any  part  of  the  country,  Lewis,  alone,  for  example,  is 
saui  to  have  as  many  as  4,000  men  in  those  services  at  present. 
hven  m  the  national  mterest*.  therefore,  there  is  some  ground 
for  spe'-ial  consideration. 

We  hav^  had  much  evidence  on  this  question  including  the 
various  efforts  made  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to 
solve  the  difficulties.  In  view  of  the  special  circumstances  we 
are  of  opinion  that,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  large  farms 
m  the.se  Island  districts  should  be  sub-divided 

We  consider  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  be  given 
speml  powers  as  regards  these  districts  to  proceed  with  the 
tahUshiiient  and  equipment  of  new  holdiii-s. 


CTIATTER  XIX. 
AGRICULTURAL  KDUCATION,  ETC. 
Section  L— GENERAL. 

Though  the  benefits  of  education  have  been  recognised 
and  taken  advantage  of  perhapa  more  in  this  country  than 
111  any  otlier,  education  in  agricultural  matt^^rs  lags  serioualv 
behind  that  of  various  other  countries. 

It  is  now  reco^rnised  very  clearly  throughout  the  country 
that  in  the  practical  work  of  regenerating  agriculture  a  LTfat 
deal  may  be  gained  by  the  adequate  utilisation  of  the  facilities 
of  modern  agricultural  education.  Lord  Ueav's  Conmiittee  on 
Agricultural  Education  (Cd.  4206,  1908)  declare  themselves 
convinced  that  agricultural  education  is  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  United  Kingdom  that  no  effort  should 
be  spared  in  making  the  provision  for  it  as  full  and  complete 
as  possible.  Having  regard  to  the  serious  attention  paid  to 
the  subject  by  Denmark,  and  other  foreign  countries,  this  is 
probably  no  over-statement. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  two  central  factors  in  the  whole 
question  of  agricultural  education  are  : 

(o)  To  interest  the  young  children,  bom  and  reared 
in  country  districts,  in  their  rural  environment,  and  to  give 
a  rural  bias  to  their  elementary  education  as  against 
some  part  at  least  of  what  is  generally  recognised  as 
strongly  pervading  our  educational  system,"  namely, 
a  clerical  or  urban  bias. 

(b)  To  secure  that  the  latest  developments  and  improve- 
ments in  every  branch  of  agriculture  shall  be  brought 
not  only  within  reach  but  into  actual  application  by  thoec 
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activPly  concerned  bo  that  the  productivity  of  the  soil 
may  be  increased,  the  land  put  to  a  better  use,  and  the 
profits  of  farming  made  larger. 
As  regards  the  elementary  education  in  rural  districts 
thus    ^'■oncer  rural  bias  may  be  introduced  by  associating 
flirt  her  with  the  teachiug  of  such  ordinary  subjects  as  reading 
anthmet.c,  composition,  etc.,  reference  to  the  school  garden 
Its  wnplements  Its  products,  its  situation,  etc..  and  going  furthe; 
on  the  lines    for  example,  of  the  rural  school  of  Belgium 
wu-re  schoolboys  m  addition  to  instruction  in  gardening  and 
other  rural  subjeote  are  taught  the  use  of  such  articles  as 
rklt^'  T  ?*!u'''  «oda    kainit,  guano,  and  the  soil  and 
plants  for  which  these  fertilisers  are  most  suitable.     Instruc- 
lon  can  be  given  also  m  nature  study  with  special  reference 
to  the  crops  and  animals  of  the  farm.  reierence 

Rural  schools  are  also  very  desirable  where  the  whole  field 
of  a.^r.cultural  science  may  be  systematically  explored  • 
where  the  farmer  may  send  his  son  with  a  view  to  haWng 
him  trained  systematically  for  work  on  the  land 

A  .rricultural  colleges  have  a  future  of  increasing  activity  and 
usofuiness  before  them  in  communicating  the  results  of  e  W 
merits  etc  to  farmers,  providing  for  practical  instruction 
«preaduig  informat  on  and  generally  encouraging  tirmost 
actiu^apphcation  of  the  best  methods,  the  latest  improvement 
and  the  most  inteUigent  interest  in  the  work 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  opposition  of  many  farmers 

o  a,Ticultural  education  in  the  sense^at  a  distrust  of  asse™  v" 

theor^ts  IS  very  natural  to  practical  men.  its  good  eff^  ar^ 

iJjJrf  '!i  ^"^  ^*"^*^-  T«  g«*  ^«  ^t  result  from 
aKiculturaa  education,  m  addition  to  what  is  already  being 
aune,  a  further  extension  of  demonstration  and  advisonr  work 
lalHT"^  ^'*"°^  T"'^  ^"^  *«  ^  essential.^  It  is 

manv  .S^  the  practical  work  done  in  their  midst  than 

man>  other  way.  By  custom  and  natural  caution,  farmers 
2k1  K^f^^'^^  s'l-spicious  of  imiovators  and  of  new 
methods,  but  though  average  agriculturists  may  scoff  at  Z 
«t  anv  farmer  among  them  who   midertakes   new  methods 
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thoy  aro.  a.  a  n.  o,  q„ito  roa.ly  to  follow  his  example  when  h> 
has  shown  that  h.s  methods  are  an  improvement,  and  it  m.v 
he  poss.  ,1.;  to  arrange  mor.  wid-Iy  than  i.s  d.n.  at  p^'f 
v^.th  mcl,v..lual  farmers  of  progressive  tendencies,  for  e^n* 
ments  of  var.o,^  kinds  to  be  carried  out  on  their  arms  S 
advice  friven  them  l,y  the  experts.  ^ 

This  IS  undovibtedly  a  very  important  point  in  the  practicl 
hi-her  education  of  working  agriculturists  ^ 

himdarly.  m  rejrard  to  research  work,  we  are  convinced  th*t 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  farmers  keenlv  interested  in 
making  experiments  and  in  trying  new  methods, 
f  inn  nT  *"  ^^"^  "nprovements  in  stock  and  in  the  cultiva- 
t.on  of  land,  much  nught  ho  done  in  the  subjects  ot  dairying 
poultry  keeping,  horticulture,  forestry,  bee  keeping,  imp^r^' 
ment  of  .seed.,  the  suitab.liiy  of  certain  seeds  and  croTto 
particular  soils  and  localities,  etc.  ^ 

The  special  importance  of  further  development  of  technical 
education  and  research  work,  having  regard%o  the  gr^t  S 
o  obtaming  a  higher  production,  need  not  be  elaborated  hT 
The  necessity  o  taking  advantage  of  every  possible  improve- 
ment in  the  cultivation  of  land,  the  management  of  sUb. 
etc    has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  earlier  chapters. 

further       '  '"  ''"^^^'  ''^''^'^  °^«^*   ^  develoH 

,•<,  'nr'J'ur'-\f  t'*"'''  ^^  *^-^P^^^  ^J««  i«  °»any  iocaUtiee 
s  profitable.     Mr.  James  Murray's  Committee  on  the  Poultry 
Industry  m  Scotland  declare   (p.  H,  Cd.  461G.  1909) 

«,!3!!.^  l*'"®  °^  lectures  in  niral  district,  given  by  qualified 
ZZZ  .  °  ""^  f  qu'-^'ntcd  with  the  best  methods  and  wUh  1^ 
STtimuIir^  condiuons.  as  a  means  of  awakening  nte^ 
and  stimulating  endeavours  for  improvements,  has  b<^n  abun- 

exS  rsc^tirnd^"''*3^r'  '"'*""'  '^"^  *^  '^  more  liS 

S«ction  II.— THE  PRESENT  LINES. 

We  fully  recognise  that  many  agricultural  societies  and 
colleges  m  fecotland  are  already  doing  excellent  work.  Much 
valuable  work  m  the  field  of   investigation  and  experiment. 
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no  l,..s.s  than  in  that  of  instruction,  is  performod  by  them 
and  much  more  work  has  still  to  be  done,  ' 

th.  d^tv'nJ  fhTll  ^*f  ^°1^«"  (Scotland)  Act,  191 1.  it  i,  deviant  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Agnculture  for  Scotland  to  pro.u,.u..  aid.  and 
d^Hnp  .nstniction  ,n  ^culture,  forestry  and  ether'  rural  imluatn^ 
SicL^J^^*"th?J    .^»'.«  Scotch  Educafon  Department  dated  -JitS 
March.  Itl2.  the  adminutration  of  grant,  from  public  funds  devotM 
to  the  mamtenance  ci  Agricultural  and  Veterinary  C-ollege,  in  Scotland 
w.«  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.     At  the  fune  time   the 
rea^ury  recogn.«d  the  Board  of  Agriculture  aa  the  central  auTh^ri  y 
n  .Scotland  for  the  puqny^  of  grant*  from  the  Development  Fund 
for  agricultural  development,   education  and  re«earch.     The  Scot  • 
^Jucat.on  Department  deal  with  agricultural  education  to  a  Ih^ui 
extent  m  the  Primary  Schools.  uhuia-u 

In  the  Continuation  CUasea  {..e.  evening  classes)   in  normal  circum- 

;    't       n  1!!''"*'°",  !f  u*''*^  in»truction  in  agriculture  and   alliSl 

:,iV*    lU     ^  Ku'"^^  ^y  **•*  Authorities  of  the  recogni^Kl  ArS 

ur.l  (ollcge  for  the  district  as  part  of  its  extension  work.     Where 

howoyer  for  special  reason,  classes  in  these  subject,  are  conducted  bO 

a  .S hcx.1  Board,  the  instruction  under  this  head  must  be  in  Kcural 

vi"  rroJ"'  ^^^^'"^  .?^  '^-  CoUege  and  object  to  such'su;e^. 

UM.„  by  officers  of  the  College,  in  conjunction  with  His  MajesVy'. 

XT  ut    '  "         ^<?Partment  and  the  Authorities  of  the  CoUego  may 

Tl.  experience  so  far  i.  that  little  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this 
pro^^,.on  and  only  in  very  few  whoola  is  agriculture  being  Uught  « 
a  sul.j.ct  in  the  Continuation  Classes.  ^*      ^ 

rhr  following  extracts,  indicating  M>me  of  the  operations  of  the 
board  of  Agriculture,  may  be  quoted  from  their  Report  (Cd.  6757, 1913) : 

Inder  the  Scotch  Education  Department  the  ooontrv  was 
mapped  out  into  thr^,  large  ar«ui  attached  to  the  thiS^llel^ 
Sn^rr'^^'^^'j:  **  °'^'''  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeet  aS 
vl^^^  u'^/^!  particular  coUege  was  the  organ  for  pro- 
viding agncu  tui»^  education.  Under  the  scheme  of  the  DeJkrt- 
tdn^?  .Y**  inirtruction  wa.  taken  outade  the  walTof 
the  ooUege  to  the  rurd  community  by  means  of  county  lecturert 
or  organisers  stationed    in  each  county  or  group  of  counties. 

bXf  a  rr^  ^^'T"  "^^  demonstrator.^  iSchsu^r^ti 
hoirhoS  cheese-making,  poultry-keeping,  bee-keeping,  rural 
household  economy,  and  other  industries  connected  wifh  farm 
er^'.   InA*i  *!!f^  **"°*.y  ^  Scotland  is  reached  by  this  machin- 

t7meem.iL?*T'"°?^  *r*^8  **""  P"'^''^"*  go*-  «>«>«  ^-y 
of  7a^or  T^  °'  •"*'^  '*""''"'  "'^  °^  the  »o°»  *°d  daughtera 
Of  farmers  who  cannot  attend  the  coUegeiu    In    the    crofting 
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dj«t  net*  further  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  home  to  uaatl. 
holdera  the  poesibihtien  of  more  «ynt«matio  fanning.  Thua  tht 
North  of  Scotland  Collegp  h.w  iirrangrd  with  crofters  for  demon- 
■tration  amallholdinga  in  Shetland  and  the  Outer  Hebrklea ;  and 
at  Alnem  in  Easter  Ross,  a  demonstration  croft,  entirely  managed 
by  the  college  haa  shown  improved  meth.xis  of  cultivation  of 
poultry  keeping  and  of  pig-rearing  suiuhle  to  a  •mallhokilni. 
Intereet  haa  been  excited  and  an  atmosphere  farourable  to  a 
general  advance  iohuabandry  bua  beea  created  in  the  km  wealthv 
districts.  ' 

The  progress  made  in  the  last  few  years  haa  itaeif,  however 
brought  to  light  the  defects  in  the  preaent  system,  and  at  the 
■ame  time  created  a  demand  for  greaU-r  facilities.  There  am 
then,  three  or  four  points  at  which  further  improvement  ia  oalM 

I  or  • 

(1)  In  aU  three  colleges  the  number  of  students  has  outgrown 
the  existmg  accommodation  at  head<ju.irter8. 

(2)  In  meeting  this  want,  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  foe 
providing  more  adequately  for  agricultural  research  and  inve^U- 
Ration,  for  the  advancement  of  which  the  creation  of  the  Develop, 
nient  Fund  has  given  new  poasibiUtiea  With  a  view  to  serving 
these  purposes,  the  Scotch  Education  Department  had  obtained 
from  the  Development  Commissioners  the  promise  of  £60,000  for 
the  provision  of  buildings  and  farms  at  the  three  colleges,  and 
when  the  Board  of  Agriculture  came  into  being,  negotiations 
were  in  progress  for  the  allocation  of  granU  from  the  Development 
Fund  for  purposes  of  research. 

Experience  has  shown  that  agricultural  education  doea  not 
fully  appeal  to  the  fanner  unless,  or  until,  it  is  baaed  on  local 
research,  and  the  Board  have  kept  this  in  view  in  taking  up  the 
applications  to  the  Development  Commisaioners. 

<3)  Tb«  necessity  for  a  system  of  education  intermediate  between 
the  ^llege  and  the  county  instructors  haa  become  apparent. 
The  Board,  looking  at  the  experience  of  other  countries,  where 
the  systematic  training  of  the  rural  community  haa  been  a  matter 
of  greater  concern  with  the  State  than  in  Great  Britain,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  separate  institutions  need  to  be 
provided  for  the  training  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmcn, 
and  especially  of  small  fanners,  who  fonn  the  moat  numeroa* 
class  of  landholder  in  the  country.  Financial  and  other  reasons 
render  it  impossible  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  sona  and  daughters 
of  Scottish  fanners  to  Uke  the  full  course*  at  the  Agricultural 
Colleges.  They  can  be  provided  for  only  by  means  of  schools 
or  other  Institutions  ohieay  organised  to  give  short,  inexbeDBve. 
and  more  practical  courses  of  instniotion  on  similar  lines  to  tho« 
Which  have  been  found  so  successful  in  several  continental  countries. 
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In  Mich  iiwtihjfionB  special  |>romlnence  munt  be  given  to  ertaia 
hr.irifhes  of  Htuall  farming,  including  dairying,  poultry- keepina. 
an<l  I'ijrroaring.  r  "8» 

'Dip  m  hemes  of  the  Board  f<.r  the  development  of  aKficulture 
and  the  improvement  of  live  stock,  which  will  effect  muet  directly' 
exi.finK  smallholdera  and  the  new  holden  to  be  put  on  the  l.vnd 
hv  the  iJoard'a  activities,  will  ».nly  be  fruitful  ao  far  aa  those 
who  t  ike  part  in  them  are  auflSciently  educated  to  promote  their 
Kcof*  and  purpoae.  The  Board  believe  tb«t  in  Scotland,  tu  m 
Denmark,  the  ultimate  aucceoa  of  the  small  landholder,  and  of 
the  system  of  landholdinK  entablished  under  the  Act  wUl  depend 
upon  the  thorough  and  efficient  training  of  the  occupier,  by  which 
he  will  be  enabled  to  produce  from  bis  holding  the  utmost  that 
the  land  is  ca[>able  of  yielding. 

The  Hoiinl  are  glad  to  think  that  through  the  system  of  County 
Inatrurfora  it  will  be  possible  to  ensure  the  intelligent  co-operation 
of  smallholders  in  schemes  of  development.  Thus,  by  means  of 
small  gnmts  the  Board  will  assist  selected  poultry- koopers  to 
supply  improved  breeds,  and  the  College  Instructora  will  super- 
vise this  work,  and  give  instruction  in  the  housing,  feeding,  and 
ni  irkcting  of  the  improved  poultry  which  are  raided. 

Tilt-  extension  work  of  the  colleges  is  carried  on  by  a  staff  of 
urpuiisers,   lecturers,   and   demonstrators,   many   of   whom   are 
reMilcnt  in  the  districts  in  which  their  work  lies. 
The  work  comprises : 

(o)  Systematic  classes,  held  at  rural  centres,  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  poultry-keeping,  dairying,  bee-keeping. 

(6)  Courses  of  lectures  or  single  lectures  in  the  above 
subjects,  and  also  in  forestry,  veterinary  hygiene,  and  school 
gardening. 

(c)  Field  experiments  and  demonstrations. 

(d)  Visiting  and  advising  farmers  and  others. 

All  these  duties  bring  the  Instructors  into  close  touch  with  the 
rural  population,  and  those  who  are  unable,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  to  attend  even  short  ooursra  at  the  central  institutions, 
are  thus  given  opportunities  of  deriving  benefit  from  the  com' 
pr.'fu.ti<.ive  schemes  of  instruction  which  the  colleges  aro  providing. 

In  addition  to  the  general  scheme  of  work  indicated  above, 
attention  may  be  drawn  to  several  special  developments  in  which 
the  st-rvicea  of  the  Instructors  are  lai^ly  taken  advantage  of. 

^choot  Gardening.— In  the  laying  out  and  management  of 
school  gardens,  both  School  Boards  and  teachetv  avail  themselves 
of  the  advice  and  assiatance  of  the  College  Instructoie,  who  also 
•«pori  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  and  to  the  Board 
on  the  progress  made.     In  the  crofting  districts  the  Board  have 
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an  arrangement  wliereby,  in  order  to  encourage  the  develoDinent 
of  ganlennifr  among  the  crofters,  they  supply  a  quantity  of  »edl 
and  plants  to  teachers,  who  are  prepared  to  give  instrucUon  in 
the  subject  to  the  older  pupils  of  the  school*. 

Demonstration  Crofts.  — Under  the  North  of  Scotland  CoDeM 
three  demonstration  crofts  have  been  established  at  SoUaTin 
North  List,  Kilbride  in  South  Uist,  and  Bemisdal  in  Skye  and 
It  IS  intended  to  increase  the  number.  ' 

Tliifl  experiment  is  of  considerable  educational  value  The 
college  supplies  the  seeds,  manures,  and  advice,  and  the  teoanti 
agree  to  work  the  crofts  as  directed  by  the  Instructor,  for  a 
period  of  hve  years.  Meetings  are  held  on  the  crofts,  when  the 
vanous  operations  are  described  and  explained.  Such  an  object- 
lesson  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  community  of  croftera  shoold  be 
productive  of  most  beneficial  results. 

The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  for  example,  has 
m  this  respect  a  jurisdiction  including  Dumfries,  Lanark 
StirUng,  West  Perthshire  and  Argyll  and  the  district  west 
thereof ;  and  school  gardens  are  under  supervision  of  the 
officials  of  the  college  as  follows  : 


Argyll 

Ayr     - 

Bute  - 

Dumfries 

Dumbarton 

Kirkcudbright 

Lanark 

Perthshire  (West) 

Renfrew 

Stirling 

Wigtown 


28 
18 

2 
16 
14 

2 
23 
13 
13 
IS 

S 
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Section  III.— FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT. 

We  have  received  information  in  the  course  of  inquiries  of 
the  advantages  gained  from  this  educational  work. 

In  addition  to  its  development  and  continuance,  we  have 
had  much  evidence  of  the  great  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
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h..ul.rs   large  and  small,  through  improvement  of  stock  of 
ev.rv   kind,    seeds,    scientific    manures,    etc.    Through   the 
d.v.l(,j,nient  not  only  of  records  as  to  the  milk  yield  of  cows 
but  as  to  the  results  achieved  by  every  variety  of  stock      In 
!.ncding  pigs  for  exampl,.,  by  careful  attention  to  records 
th  re  are  much  more  satisfactory  results  to  be  achieved  than 
.rt-  frequently  recognised.    Results  similar  to  those  gained  in 
th..  inilk-rccording  districts  are  to  be  won  in  regard  to  every 
branch  of  stock  and  in  everv  locality. 
!n  cnjunction  with  the  assistance  of  grant*  from  the  Develop- 
.nent   Commission,   further   work   of  development   is   being 
im.h.  d  orward  and  the  following  statement  by  the  Secretary 
.  .r  >...tland  may  be  quoted.     It  was  made  to  the  Scottish 

7    ..t^^'c^}^""^  °°  November  7th.  1913.    {Scotsman, 

-<u\virber  <sth,  1913.) 

Tlie  Board  of  Agriculture  had  up  t«  tl,e  present  received  from  the 
K-  elupment  Commissioners  £3.500  for  light  horse  breeding,  and 
bad  agreed  to  provide  £4,000  per  annum  for  heavv  horse  broSing 
f    ^'^^tl^  ^Provement.  £1,700;  improvement*^ in   the   breeding 

r     .     r    Thfn'  ^1    ^^"^  "  '""^  '"'  '^'  improvement  of  „,ilk 

br  . :      f  ■  f  n  ir^  '''^  T"!'^'  •''"^  receiving  a..si3Umce  in  the 

TO  I,,,-: .,   Highland  and  Shetland  ponies,  and  fortv-two  districts 

i  id  been  encouraged  by  granta  to  forty  societies  all  over  Scotland 
n  aa.i.tion  to  240  bulla  oimed  and  lent  by  the  Board  for  theu^  of 

■  M,e..ted  areas  128  superior  bulls  have  been  subsidised  bv  granis 
'.u  the  Board  in  other  districts  throughout  Scotland.%he 
.uard  had  also  made  available  to  on^fters  for  the  improvement 

■  jhoep  stock,  from  600  to  700  superior  rams,  and  a^stud  iZ 
l'"l  been  acquired  near  loTemeas,  on  which  the  Board  were 
"..uutunung  pure-bred  stock-horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  car^^! 

•  •  levh^l^i^  r°K  ^T  '^^  JO-^^'opnient  Commission. 
1 ....     nev  had  150  pouJtry-breeding  stations  organised  throughout 

•     1  .lot   he  said,  dweU  upon  the  importanctJ  of  milk  recurdine 

•'Mrr'li^'l^"  '*""•'  '"  '^'  south-west  of  Scotland  b^; 
t       .Milk  Records    Committee,  but  its  enei^es  had  been  mth^r 

'  aimh?«;    1     ^'^''"^  '°^  ^'^^  development  of  the  Milk  Record, 
•mmittee  into  a  national  and  representative  institution,  and 
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with  th«  aasiatonoe  of  the  Development  Communon  they  boped 
that  in  thia  way  a  great  atimuliu  woald  be  given  to  milk  raoomu 
throughont  the  country.  The  CommiMionen  had  promiaed  th«B 
a  siun  of  £2,000  a  year  for  that  purpoee. 

We  find  this  policy  achieves  good  resnlts  not  only  in  the 
benefits  directly  conferred  but  in  the  added  interest  in  tlie 
management  of  stock  and  crops  which  it  encourages.  It 
breaks  down  the  tedium  of  routine  work  on  the  farm  ai^ 
substitutes  an  increased  interest  in  everyday  labour.  It  hai 
a  marked  influence  in  diminishing  the  element  of  dmdgBiy 
and  extending  that  of  observation  and  experiment.  The 
more  scope  found  by  agriculturists  for  the  exerdse  and  de- 
velopment of  all  their  faculties  within  the  limits  of  their 
farms,  the  more  engrossing  their  occupation  is  likely  to  beotMDs, 
and  the  greater  the  results  they  will  achieve.     * 
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CHAPTER  XX.  *^* 

THE  OUTSTANDING  FEATURES. 

Section  I.-CONTRAST  BETWEEN  RURAL  AND 
URBAN  SCOTLAND. 

Whereas  in  rural  ScotUnd,  the  outstanding  feature  is  the 
?r,Mt  area  of  country  with  hardJy  any  population  at  aU,  in 
urban  bcotland  the  outstanding  feature  is  the  very  opposite— 
the  crowding  of  a  large  population  on  a  small  area  It 
IS  very  doubtful  if  any  other  country  presents  so  remarkuble 
a  contrast  between  n  .al  desolavion  and  urban  overcrowding. 

Thus,  though  the  205  burghs  in  Scotland  contain  66  per  c^. 
of  the  total  population  of  the  country,  they  occupy  only 
04,338  acres  out  of  the  total  19,070,466  acres  of  the  country. 
\\  hen  the  total  population  of  the  country  and  the  total  acreage 
are  considered,  it  is  found  that  there  are  4  acres  to  each 
person,  but  when  the  areas  and  populations  of  the  burghs  are 
considered,  it  is  found  that  there  is.  on  the  average.  |,th  of 
an  acre  to  each  person,  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  districts 
outside  the  burghs  being  llj  acres  to  each  person. 

Ihese  facts  are  suggestive  of  some  of  the  principal  feature* 

found  m  connection  with  the  Scottish  towns-the  crowding 

of  a  very  Urge  population  within  urban  areas  of  small  acreage 

he  dense  tenement  housing  system  which  aocommoda^ 

Itfd  witri^''^"        '''  '^^^  *^®  methods  of  land  tenure  associ- 

Within  the  towns  there  are,  of  course,  localities  where  the 
density  of  population  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  for 
the  town  as  a  whole.  Glasgow,  for  example,  as  extended 
tn^l  nf^r''  Bomidaries  Act  of  1912.  has  an  average 
den.,tj  of  56  persons  per  acre ;  but  in  the  five  congesSl 
areas  which  the  Corporation  are  at  the  present  time  endeavour- 
■n^  to  improve,  the  number  of  persons  per  acre  is  460     In 
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other   towns   even   more  densely   populated   areas  may  | 

In  close  alliance  with  this  density  of  population  there 
^eat  overcrowdmg  of  individual  tenement  houses,  and  1 
sickness  and  death  rates.  ^ 


Section  II.-DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION. 

mL^Hn  lh?3r'T  ""^  '^'  *"'*'  population  of  Scotland  i 
massed  in  the  midland  area  stretching  from  Ayrshire  across  U 
Fife  As  many  as  589  per  cent,  of  the  total  popuhtioi 
clistnbuted  as  follows :  30-4  per  cent,  in  LaSlT 
10-7  per  cent,  m  the  County  of  Edinburgh.  6-6  per  cent  b 

(O^tZJl  ^^''^'T}"f  ^•^•*  P«'  ^»*)'  «»d  Haddington 
(0^9  per  cent.)  are  included,  a  total  of  632  per  cent,  is  accoS 

How  large  a  part  is  filled  in  urban  Scotland  by  Glas<row  and 

S^TttTfTh'^T ''  ""^r^^^  ^^  *^«  '^'  '^^-^y 

^o  nL?a!i-  '  '"^''*'.  P^'P^'^tion  of  Scotland  is  located  in 

Dumbrrtont ""  ?r'i:  "^  I'^^-'ksWre.  Renfrewshire,  and 
^  .HH.rr.  ^Vf  ^  '^  *"  *^"  population  of  these  three  cou^ti« 

fm^  countt        ?'  "T^  "^  ^^^^'^^  ^'  ^  '^^  t^*^*  th«e 
our  counties  contam  oO  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Sco^ 

I  .n"l  i°  ^"*"f!  *«  thi«.  it  may  be  mentioned  that  tes 
!ireen^riLf'''^^"'^^'^"'"^^^^"^-^<>^^^*^<>^ 
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Wigtown. 
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u,  the  area  of  Scotland;  though  it  has  only  1-5  per  cent,  of 
th.-  population,  mth  3-6  persons  per  100  acr«e.  Another 
county  almost  entirely  rural,  Inverness-shire,  covers  the  sreat 
.xt.nt  of  141  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  Scotland;  bat 
contains  only  1-8  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  with  only 
Ji'  persons  per  100  acres.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  county  of  Lanark  occupies  only 
.3  0  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  Scotland,  though  it  contains 
.^»  1  p<'r  cent,  of  the  total  population  and  has  257-1  pereons 
pr  KJO  acres.  Renfrewshire  occupies  only  0-8  per  cent  of 
tlio  total  area  of  Scotland,  but  contains  «-6  per  cent  of  the 
tutal  population  with  205-1  pereons  per  100  acres 

These  figures  indicate  clearly  the  striking  difference  pro- 
s' nted  in  Scotland  between  the  great  central  belt  of  urban 
activities  with  its  crowded  population,  the  centre  of  the  iron 
and  coal  industries  and  of  a  world-wide  cotnmeifc,  and  the 
.mmense  tracte  of  semi-deserted  rural  shires,  where  i)opulation 
d^chnes  and  vast  areas  approach  nearly  to  the  conditions  of 

it  is  important  also  to  notice  that  the  midland  counties 
no    only  contain  a  verj'  large  proportion  of  the  population, 
but  also  that  their  population  is  overwhelmingly  urban.    In 
Renfrewshire   the  whan*   population   constitutes   91-7   per 
<''nt.  of  the  total  population  of  the  county ;   in  Lanarkshire, 
;'l-^  per  cent  ;   m  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  88-6  per  cent  • 
>n  Dumbartonshire,  860  per  cent. ;   in  Forfarshire,  85-4  pe^ 
'>nt. ;  m  Clackmannanshire,  84-8  per  cent. ;  and  m  Selkirk- 
shire 8.30  per  cent.    On  the  other  hand,  the  counties  with 
fie  largest  percentage  of  rural  population  arc  Sutherland- 
\^'^A^TI  'J^""^  *"'^  Cromarty,  84-1  ;  Orkney,  78-1) ;  Shet- 
land, /8-9  ;  Berwickshire,  72  O ;  Inverness-shire,  70-9 ;  Argvll- 
^liire,  <0-l ;  and  Wigtonshire,  65-5.  ^ 

Of  the  total  population  of  Scotland,  65-7  per  cent.,  are 
'Mtlim  burghs  with  populations  of  over  1,000  inhabitants. 


waTrnti^-"^^*''  l>opulation8  over  l,u(xt,  which  are  cither  burclis  or  special 
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Sonic  preliminary  rexnarks  must  be  made,  also,  rogardinc  on. 

in  ijii  ot  the  4,601,0<0  persons  in  Scotland  (t^xrluAi^^ 
the  mstitutional  population).  399.876  pers^T^r}^^^"^^ 
pie  aparin^  houses,  and  of  that  number  28^67  ^  n 
bur,k  with  populations  of  over  2,000.    Further    1  m5^ 

I'^O^Zr^  th  Tr^  '  ^r"'  ^"^  ^'  that  -mt? 
]..!HJ,uo.  Here  in  the  burghs  with  populations  over  annri 

Tte  nearly  one-haU  of  the  populati™%re  HWng7„  hoS^' 

of  0..0  or  two  rooms.    But  there  is  stiU  «iother  Jpict  wWch 

i  oven  r-ore  stnking.    In  Scothind  2,077,277  ^"^T.^ 

in  particular  areas  in  such  towns.  """ 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ONE  AND  TWO  ROOM  HOUSES. 

Of  <4e  iowe.  •  of  ScoUand  63-2  per  ceni.  c<«fc„„  «<  ,««, 

fT  0    '  o(T  tlr  rr.  *""»  '  ^™  -  "'i"^i 

in  "h'e  WgL'^Z  fZ"^^!  '^  «l 'i '00^  or  le» 
th«  aJ^-      ]  '"""  Mihabitanta  is  thus  56-8  oer  cenf 

i^durtow.^'^Forei^^  ^^^n*" «"»  «^  »"  i^' 

jo-.78r;rrceS:^h:;:7.^h':u^',:^r  fd2'^„i''r 

-_P!Lf!gii_g;!y.  ^°-^  P«^  <«»*■ ;  HamUton,  71-0  pe^ 
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cent. ;  Motherwell,  7.*)-8  per  cent. ;  VVishaw,  77-9  per  cent; 
Barrhead,  74  1  per  cent. ;  Greenock,  61-8  per  cent. ;  John' 
stone,  71  G  per  cent.  ;  Paisley,  09-6  per  cent. ;  PoUokshawi, 
71-4  per  cent. ;  Port-Glasgow,  68-7  per  cent. ;  Renfrew,  722 
per  cent.;  Falkirk,  «31-9  per  cent.;  Kilsyth,  77-2.  percent. 
The  percetitagc  of  one-room'^d  hotuea  in  Scotland  ia  12*8. 
In  the  bur;4hs  with  populations  exceeding  2,000,  thia  percen- 
tu;;e  i.s  14-4  ;  while  ia  the  reiuainder  of  Scotland  it  is  9-9. 

The  percentage  of  one-roomed  houses  ia  in  Glasgow  20-0,  in 
Airdrie,  24-9;  in  Coatbridge,  27-3;  in  Hamilton,  24-6;  in 
Johnstone,  241;  in  Pollokshaws,  23-7  ;  in  Motherwell,  21-9; 
in  Kilmarnock,  201;  in  Rutherglen,  19-5;  and  in  Clyde- 
bank, 18-9. 

Further,  in  Glasgow  there  were  at  the  1911  census  11  per 
cent,  of  the  houses  uninhabited  {see  p.  405  of  this  Report).  In 
many  of  the  buij^K-s  this  percentage  is  much  less,  such  u 
Dunfermline  3  per  cent.,  Hamilton  2  per  cent.,  Greenock  3-6 
per  cent.,  Motherwell  2  6  per  cent.,  Stirhng  3-1  per  cent., 
Inverness  5-2  per  cent.,  Ayr  4-2  per  cent.,  and  Airdrie  3-3 
per  cent.  In  Glasgow,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  there  are  about  5  or  6  per  cent,  of 
the  houses  on  the  verge  of  being  uninhabitable  {see  page  406). 
We  have  had  evidence  that  in  some  of  the  other  towns  a  large 
number  of  houses  are  being  inhabited  that  are  far  below  the 
habitable  standard.  Though  we  have  not  the  precise  figonit 
our  information  indicates  that  the  estimate  of  5  or  6  per  cent 
as  on  the  verge  of  being  uninhabitable  is  not  an  over-estimaU 
as  regards  the  burghs  generally. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  POPULATION  LIVING  IN  ONE-  AND 
TWO-ROOM  HOUSES. 

Of  the  poptdation*  of  Scotland  49-6  per  cent,  are  shown  bjl 
the  1911  Census  to  be  living  in  houses  of  not  more  than  2  room. 

*  The  total  population  of  Sootland  ia  4,760,904,  but  the  namber  dt5 
with  here  is  4,601.070,  being  the  pnpuLition  ezclosive  o|  persons  enocaertted 
in  houses  of  more  than  24  rooms,  or  in  houaehoklB  of  more  than  19  panoM, 
larger  houses  and  larger  households  beins  mainly  institutional;  and  • 
•Jso  exolusive  of  houseless  persons  and  olwe  "hippipg  populatioBt 
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In  the  burihfl  with  populations  of  2,000  and  over,  the 
percentage  11  v  lag  in  houses  of  not  more  than  2  rooms  was  52-9 ; 
in  the  r(>mainder  of  Scotland  it  was  43 -ti. 

In  these  burghs  the  percentage  living  in  tvoo-rwymed  htm$eM 
varies  from  67-2  in  Lochnelly,  62-3  in  Clydebank,  61-7  in 
(lovaii,  «]()•(>  in  Renfrew,  591  'n  Cowdenbeath,  5()-9  in  Port 
t;ia'i,'()w,  55-7  in  Armadale,  and  55-6  in  Barrhead,  to  8-1  ia 
Ntw{M>rt,  8-2  in  Castle  Douglas,  U-6  in  Kirkwall  and  Car- 
noustie, 11-7  in  Turrif!  and  12*5  in  Duns. 

Tii<>  {xTcentage  of  the  population  living  in  one-roomed  houut 
i>  ST.  In  the  burghs  with  populations  of  2,000  and  over  this 
[x  rentage  is  9-7  ;  while  in  the  remainder  of  Scotland  it  is  6-8. 

iiit'  percentage  of  the  population  living  in  one-roomed 
lunise^  varies  from  27  1  in  Armadale,  26-6  in  Kilsyth,  230  in 
Wishaw,  22  4  in  Coatbridge,  19-6  in  Galston,  19-3  in  Airdrie, 
an<l  18-7  in  Hamilton,  to  0-3  in  Duns,  0-7  in  Newport,  1-0  in 
l'.ii.l;;o  of  Allan,  11  in  Kirkwall,  and  1-3  in  Turriff  and  in 
Carn(justie. 

PERCENTAGE    OF    POPULATION    LIVING    MORE    THAH 
TWO,  THREE  AND  FOUR  PERSONS  PER  ROOM. 

Further,  of  the  population  of  Scotland  in  1911,  461  per 

cf)U.  were  found  to  be  lining  more  than  2  in  a  roam,  21-9  per 

Old.  more  than  3  in  a  room,  and  8-6  per  cent,  more  than  4  in  a 

T'>o,„.    In  the  burghs  over  2,000  in  popuktion  these  per- 

cniages  are  47-6,  22-7,  and  8-6  respectively ;  while  in  the 

remainder  of  Scotland  they  are  40-7, 20-3,  and  8-7  respectively. 

As  stated   by  the  R^strar  GenenJ  for  Scotland,   "  ■hoald 

jiving  more  than  2  per  room  be  taken  aa  a  standard  of  crowding,  a 

larger  proportion  of  the  burgbal  population  is  found  to  be  'iving 

in  crowded  conditions  than  of  the  populati<m  of  the  lenuundw  of 

Scotland ;  and  the  same  result  ia  found  if  living  more  than  3  in 

a  room  be  taken  aa  a  standard ;  but  if  the  standard  be  taken  al 

living  more  than  4  per  room  no  significant  diff«enoe  is  foaod 

between  the  proportion  within  and  without  these  borgha." 

The  standard  of  more  than  2  in  a  room  is  generally  accepted 
a-*  typif)Tng  overcrowding. 

Wiiile  the  average  for  Scotland  of  population  living  more 
than  2  persons  per  room  is  461  per  cent.,  it  ia  only  in  the 
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middle  counties  compming  the  industrial  diatrioti  that  thi 
I>ercentnKo  is  cxc>eded:  for  example,  Ayrshire  where  Uu 
ligun;  IS  4y  0,  Dumbartonshire  54-5,  Lanarkshire  68-8,  Renfrmr 
shire  52-9,  LinUthgowshir©  61-5,  and  StirUngshire  50-9. 

Again,  it  is  found  that  the  average  percentage  of  the  popol*. 
tion  living  more  than  2,  3,  or  4  persona  per  room  (46-1,  21!), 
and  8-6  respectively)  is  in  some  districts  very  considerably  ex- 
ceeded, particularly  in  the  large  towns  lying  within  the  am 
round  about  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  The  foUowing  fignm 
show  this  at  a  glance  : — 


Town. 


(Scotland.) 


Kilnuimook 
Clydebank 
Dumbarton     • 
Cowdenbeath  • 
Aiidrie    • 
Coatbridge 
Glaigow* 
GoTan*  • 
Familton 
Motherwell 
Butheiflea 
Wiahaw  . 
Bathgate 
Barrhead 
Greenock 
Johoatone 
Paialey    - 
PoUokdiiWs*  . 
Port  Glaagow  • 
Iteafrew  • 
KUsyth  • 


Population 

(excluding 

inctitutUHial 

populati(»i). 


PMsoni  per  room. 


4.601,070 


2i'<.'re  than 


percent. 
45.1 


Mora  than 
3 


33.965 
37,087 
21,625 
13,931 
24,086 
41,599 
754,534 
87,954 
37.090 
39,716 
24,151 
24,778 
8.089 
11,365 
71,858 
11,962 
81,915 
12,929 
17,390 
12,554 
7,963 


55 


55 

67 

64 

71 

65 

62 

65 

68 

64 

70- 

58- 

64- 

56- 

61 

58-6 

60-8 

66-7 

61-4 

71-6 


•7 
•7 
•7 
•1 
•4 
■1 
•3 
0 
7 
2 


percent. 
21.9 


MoiethM 

4 


peroMit. 
8.6 


•5 
■8 
•1 
•1 
1 
0 
ft 
4 
3 
3 


30 
38 

27 

87 

40 

45 

27 

38- 

40- 

40- 

29-6 

45-1 

321 

39-9 

28-9 

34 

29 

33 

36 

31-2 

47*8 


14-0 
I4t 
101 
14-0 


•0 
•6 
•6 
•9 


20 

23 

10 

11 

19' 

19' 


12-5 
24-2 
14*3 
17-8 
11-6 
15*9 
10*4 
14-8 
16-1 
11-7 
88't 


*  In  1911,  b^ore  amalgamation  under  the  Act,  1912. 
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It  is  thus  obviouB  that  there  u  very  much  overcrowdinir. 

Th«e  figures  are  given  here  at  some  length  because  they 
mdica  e  a  state  of  affair,  which  merits  the  closest  and  mZ 
can.ful  consideration.  No  person  who  has  the  welfare  of  the 
countiy  at  hear*  can  regard  them  with  indifference. 


CHAPTER  XXI.-BUILDING  TENURES. 

The  foUowing  are  the  priucipal  forma  of  building  tenure  ia 
Scotland :  and  of  these  the  feu  is  the  krgely  predominant 
tenure.  o   j   tr        -*"*«ii. 

These  building  tenures  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
occupying  tenures,  under  which  the  actual  occupiers  of  shops 
houses,  etc.,  hold  their  righta  of  occupation.  These  ktt«! 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  XXV,  and  mineral  leases  are  dealt 
With  m  Chapter  XXVI. 

Section  I.— THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 
The  system  of  Land  Rights  existing  in  Scotland  is  based  oo 
the  Feudal  System  and  almost  all  the  land  is  held  in  feu. 
This  holding  IS  for  practical  purposes  equivalent  to  a  lease  ia 
perpetuity,  the  superior  or  granter  of  the  feu  corresponding 
to  the  lessor  and  the  vassal  to  whom  the  land  is  granted  being 
in  the  position  of  lessee.    The  deed  constituting  the  feu  (either 
a  Feu  Charter  or  Feu  Disposition  granted  by  the  superior  in 
favour  of  the  vassal  or  more  generally  a  Feu  Contract  to 
which  the  superior  and  vassal  are  both  parties)  contains 
(1)  an  obhgation  upon  the  vassal  to  pay  a  fixed  feu  duty  per 
annum  ;  (2)  in  general  a  stipulation  to  pay  a  double  feu  duty 
every  mneteenth  year  for  that  year  only  (or  sometimes  eveiT 
twenty.first  year) ;  and  (3)  stipulations  for  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  buildings  of  a  certain  construction  and  value, 
restnctions  as  to  the  use  to  which  they  may  be  put,  and  fa 
the  prevention  of  nuisance.    The  vassal  may  lose  his  right 
to  the  land  if  he  fails  for  two  years  to  pay  the  feu  duty  or  to 
implement  other  obligations  undertaken  by  him. 

The  Feu  Disposition  is  the  type  of  deed  used  when  a  penoa 
purchases  the  land  outright.    The  vassal  in  this  case  pays  thi 
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ull  pnce  of  the  land  and  the  deed  stipulates  for  a  nominal 
f.u  duty,  e.g.,one  penny  per  annum,  if  asked  only.     In  this 
way  the  relationship  of  superior  and  vassal  is  maintained 
and  the  superior  IS  enabled  to  insist  on  restrictions  which  are 
specified  in  the  Feu  Disposition. 

The  principle  of  the  system  of  land  rights  in  Scotland  is 
that  lands  are  held  directly  or  indirectly  of  the  Crown   "  Tke 
property  o    land  in  Scotland."  says  Professor  Bell,  "'is  held 
.  itLer  d.roctly  and  immediately  under  the  Crown  as  i^ount 
superior  of  all  feudal  subjects:  or  indirectly  either^S 
to  some  one  who  holds  his  land  immediately  from  the  Crov^ 
ur  03  a  sub-vassal  in  a  still  more  subordinate  degree     The 
two  separate  estates  of  superiority  and  vassalacTare  held 
r.-..pr,.cUlv  either  by  the  Sovereign  and  his  immeTat^  va«a, 
or  by  the  Sovereign's  immediate  vassal  and  his  vaLalTder 
liwu  or  successively  by  vassaU  still  lower  down  to  the  lasU^D 
"i  the  ownership  of  land."    For  example  the  Cro^-n  mav  feu 

!:f::a'sot.'"^^^"'-'^"*^'  toB.^whomaysu?r£ 
Unless  effectuaUy  prohibited  by  a  condition  made  prior  to 

the  commencement  of  the  Conveyancing  (Scotland)  Art  187? 

«ub.feuing  may  be  carried  to  any  extent^  Thus  S  the  vdue  of 
he  land  increases,  the  vassal  may  sub-feu  for  a  imyment  of 
n  moreased  feu  duty.    It  i.  to  be  noted  that  the  suS  aftTr 

an  1  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  feu-duty,  any  increase 
m  the  value  of  the  land  being  participated  in Vtlie  vl^::^ 

.-it  ::;'oTf'?^h^e^^.r^^^^^^^    '^^^  -^  ^ 

A,  the  original  land  owner  '  few  *  the  kad  to  R  «  k«:M^ 
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hand.  BO  lonp  as  B  pays  t  he  fea-duty  and  observe,  the  other  .tiwU. 
lion,  of  the  Jeu.chart«r.  he  is  the  proprietor  or  owner  of  the  C2 
aM.I   consequently,  if  the  land  incre  Jes  in  value  after  the  i^ 

lieference  may  also  be  made  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Kinm* 
in  the  ca*»  of  Inland  Revenue  v.  CarLold  f\u\Tc^ 
Limited  wher«  he  stetes  that  what  is  given  to  the  purohWS 
feu-duty  .8  •  neither  the  land  apart  frSm  the  house?^rlSi« 
and  houses  together,  but  a  feudal  right  which  wiU  enable  Wb? 
recover  from  both  a  perpetual  annuity." 

\ 

Section  II.— BURGAGE  TENURE. 

In  certain  burghs  there  is  land  held  on  burgage  tenure  whid 
may  be  stated  to  be  equivalent  to  freehold.  The  holden  ol 
such  land  have  now  power  to  grant  it  in  feu  and  this  has  very 
generally  been  done.  ^ 

Aboution  of  Burgh  Reoisters. 
The  titles  to  land  which  was  formerly  held  on  burn» 
tenure  are  still  registered  in  different  Burgh  Registers,  bpi 
m  the  separate  burghs,  but  for  aU  other  hind  there  is  om 
general  register  kept  at  Edmburgh  for  the  registration  of  titk* 
to  feudal  subjects.  By  the  Burgh  Register  (SootUnd)  Bioi 
It  18  proposed  to  transfer  the  Burgh  Registers  to  EdinbundLi 
so  that  all  the  land  registers  may  be  kept  in  one  place.  ObS^' 
t.ons  have  been  stated  to  this  BiU  as  framed  on  the  gro^ 
that  It  fails  to  secure  a  complete  unification  of  the  system  of 
registration.  ^ 

•  Section  III.— LONG  LEASES. 

In  some  villages  and  country  districts  there  exist  \m 
leases  (for  example  of  999  years)  of  Und  for  building  purpoiiZ 
The  rent  or  tack  duty  is  often  of  a  smaU  amount 

Land  owners  as  a  rule  are  willing  to  convert  these  kM» 
into  feus  on  condition  that  the  tenant  pays,  (1)  *  feu  doty 
at  the  current  feuing  rat^s  (usually  an  amount  very  mooh  is 
excess  of  the  old  t^jk  duties) ;  and  (2)  the  expense  of  tki 
Feu  Contract,  *^^ 
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Section  IV.-SHORT  BUILDING  LEASES. 

Building  leases  of  short  duration  (99  years  and  xmA.r\  « 
met  with  m  some  localities  but  they  are  Cn^l  ^  *" 

m.  rcial  and  industrial  centres.        ^  '"""^^^  "^  ^^'°- 

Such  leases  are  sometimes  tnnnA  />«  «„*  i  j 
rural  dUtricta.  This  i.  due  to  tZf  J V  ,  "''^  "'*'"  » 
™,.iled  estate  rcquir^,  t  th^c^e  oT^ld^n, '?  T"  "'  " 
■f  -he  Court  of  sLiont.  cnab  e  Um  to  feu  a^d  k  t^eT' 
.;f  .0.-  o„,a,b,  the  ^me  co„.eut«  as  JZ^'l^^JZ 
diMiitail  are  necessary.  Where  hiii  »«*«*^  •  •  ^^*iu»fea  to 
«n,ch  there  is  little  development  he  mit  n  .""  *  ^f""*  ^ 
the  e:.pense  is  justified.    *'°P°''''*  **^  °^»y  «*>*  C"n«'der  that 

It  has  also  been  the  custom  in  some  rural  villarrp-  *n^  «  k 
cominu„,t,es,  especially  on  the  north      r^^tfofjll^ 
dwo  hn^'  houses  on  land  held  without  a  _,  written  titi!  ^wt 
logaliy  imports  a  lease  from  year  to  yew  on^  ^'  ''^'^ 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

TUE  FEUING  SYSTEM. 

Section  I.— GENERAL. 

As  in  Scotland,  the  great  bulk  of  land  for  building  purposei 
is  acquired  under  feu,  the  peculiar  evils  of  the  English  lewe- 
hold  system  are  not  prominent.  While  the  main  difficultiw 
of  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease  arise  on  its  expiration,  the  main 
difficulties  as  regards  a  feu  arise  rather  at  its  beginning.  Tke 
question  of  restrictions,  etc.,  in  feus.  Is  dealt  with  in  this 
chapter,  as  also  are  ground  annuals  casualties,  etc.  The 
important  question  of  the  prui^  nt  which  land  is  made  available 
for  feuing  is  dealt  with  in  Chapter  XXIV. 

The  benefits  peculiar  to  the  feu  system  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  man  who  uses  the  land  and  holds  it  from  the  original 
ground  landowner  are  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  elaboration. 
There  is  no  reversion  of  his  interests  to  the  ground  landlord. 
Whether  the  feuar  regards  the  transaction  is  a  purchase  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  annual  instalments  in  perpetuity  or  tf 
a  permanent  lease  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  rent  charge, 
he  is  assured  of  security  of  tenure  and  the  absolute  ownership 
of  the  buildings,  etc.,  which  he  erects  on  the  land  so  long  ai 
he  continues  to  pay  that  rent  charge.  He  benefits  also  by  not 
having  to  pay  a  large  capital  sum  down  as  he  would  have  to 
do  in  purchasing  freehold. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that  the  grant  is  in  per- 
petuity sometimes  tempts  the  landowner  to  retain  his  control  | 
of  the  land  (i.e.,  to  hold  it  up)  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  obtain- 
ing a  higher  price.  Once  he  has  feued  it  of!  he  will  not  partici- 
pate in  increased  profits  from  any  future  improvements  or 
developments,  wlieroa.s  the  granter  of  a  lease  can  still  look 
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forward  to  a  windfall  arisiriR  from  such  causes  anH  *I^  f«  *k 
exacfon  of  a  higher  ground'  rent  on  the*^;:,"',^^  Te^' 
Th,.  IS  a  partial  explanation  of  the  high  prices  of  landTn 

hn  i.inrt.  for  example,  is  more  willing  to  lease  as  a  rnl«   'n, 
y  knew,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  lease  he  carfmRU  fK    f ' 

possible  once  and  for  all.  It  is  very  probaWe'also^hat  th^ 
pnpondorance  of  tenements  of  f},,:^   .  T  /  '''® 

ho.'i.  in  Scotland  asr^pLd'^rEnt^'udtUri^^^^^^^ 
m  f.art  at  least  to  these  high  ground  rente  Whl  So  ^'j 
rfnt  exceeds  a  certain  figure  S^  fTl    ^^'^  **"*  «'°^*^ 

mmmm 

»n<i  to  moose  nn^n  fk-  .    J  •'"'"^{^^•'toerecttenemeiita 
"(..hi,  qa«ti„/J  aVpi^J'x^fv  For. further di«„»i.n 
feui^llttm™"  ''"'°""  '*  ''"'  '^*  «*"  f"*«~  of  th. 
S.cdon  " -"^STRICTIONS^^   FEU   CHARTERS.- 
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superior  har,  to  protect  his  interest  against  the  unreasonable 
feuar  and  again-st  the  jerry-builder,  who  might  make  a  use  of 
the  feus  in  a  manner  not  only  injurious  to  the  superior  and 
the  locality,  but  also  injurious  to  the  interests  of  neighbouring 
feiiars.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  some  such  restraint  is  not 
only  advisable  but  essential. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  finds  not  only  the  unreasonable 
feuar,  but  al.so  the  unrcason.'\ble  superior,  who  may,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  have  greater  regard  to  his  immediate  financial 
interest  than  to  the  permanent  interest  of  the  locality  and  its 
amenities.  There  are  many  superiors  animated  by  the  desire 
to  do  the  best  for  their  estates  in  the  interests  of  the  whole 
district  and  of  the  inhabitants ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  others  who,  on  account  of  financial  difficulties  or  for 
other  reasons,  are  under  a  certain  pressure  to  elevate  their  own 
personal  interest  to  a  higher  position  than  that  of  the  communal 
interest.  The  essential  point  of  criticism  is  that  the  superior, 
being  frequently  in  a  monopoly  position  as  regards  the  supply 
of  available  land,  is  able  to  impose  on  feuars  what  are  practi- 
cally his  own  wishes,  and  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  uncontro  lied 
position  has  in  it  elements  that  do  not  make  for  the  good  of 
the  locality.  It  is  not  a  question  of  restraining  the  good 
superior  but  of  preventing  action  by  the  bad  (or  less  fortunate) 
superior.  The  latter's  action  may  be  seriously  detrimental 
to  the  "ublic  advantage  and  the  proper  economic  development 
of  the  uistrict. 

The  forces  of  supply  and  demand  do  not  have  a  free  sphere 
of  operation,  as  frequently  one  superior  owns  all  the  land  in 
the  locality,  so  that  access  to  any  land  for  building  can  be 
obtained  practically  ordy  on  the  terms  dictated  by  him.  Owing 
to  the  demands  of  industry,  people  may  not  be  able  to  do 
otherwise  than  live  in  the  locahty  concerned,  so  that  although 
the  conditions  of  feuing  may  be  unreasonable,  unless  they 
are  absolutely  prohibitive,  these  persons  are  under  what  is 
practically  an  economic  compulsion  to  agree  to  the  superior's 
terms. 

The  superior's  interest  is  in  general  to  get  as  large  a  retain 
as  possible  from  his  land,  and  he  declares  as  a  rule  that  his 
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only  object  is  to  get  his  land  feued  off  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  is  generally  true,  but  his  terms  for  feuing  may  contain 
certain  elements  of  unreasonableness  in  the  eyes  of  intending 
users  of  the  land  which  may  amount  to  a  partial  prohibition. 
There  is  a  considerable  inducement  on  the  superior  in  many 
cases  to  aim  at  realising  that  large  return  from  a  smaller 
number  of  transactions  which  is  characteristic  of  monopoly 
dealings. 

The  two  main  considerations  that  arise  are  : 

(1)  The  unreasonableness  or  exacting  nature  of  the 
conditions  of  feu  charters  at  the  time  when  the  feus  are 
granted. 

(2)  The  insistence  or  non-insistence  upon  these  con- 
ditions in  feu  charters  at  periods  subsequent  to  the 
original  grant. 

Aa  regards  (2)  there  are  two  main  points : 

(i.)  The  arbitrary  insistence  on  conditions  which  are 
admittedly  unreasonable  and  inequitable  having  regard 
to  the  passage  of  time,  the  change  in  the  locality,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  instances,  especially 
as  regards  old  feus,  where  the  conditions  are  not  insisted 
on,  and  where  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  locality  that 
they  should  not  be  insisted  upon. 

(ii.)  The  failure  to  maintain  restrictions  in  the  interests 
of  the  amenity  and  of  the  other  feuars. 

In  both  cases  it  is  the  exercise  of  the  arbitrary  element 
that  is  the  subject  of  criticism. 

Section   III.— RESTRICTIONS    IN    FEU    CHARTERS.— 
TYPICAL  EXAMPLES. 

Feu  charters  generally  contain  detailed  conditions  imposed 
by  the  superior  as  to  the  kind  of  buildings  which  may  be 
erected,  the  materials  of  which  they  may  be  constructed, 
anil  the  use  to  which  they  may  be  put. 

Z 


i 
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The  following;  are  typical  extracts  from  feu  charters  relating 
to  urban  tenements : 

A. 

Am/.— That  our  said  Disponees  (the  penoiu  taking  the  fea)  shall 
be  bound  and  obliged  to  erect,  and  thereafter  to  uphold  and  maintain 
in  all  time  coming,  on  said  area  of  ground,  before  disponed,  on  site 
shown  on  the  said  sketch  and  measurement,  and  so  that  the  main  front 
walls  of  the  tenements  aftermentioned  shall  be  at  a  distance  of  15 
feet  neither  more  nor  less  back  from  the  inner  line  of  the  pavement  (n 
the  South  side  of  and  according  to  detailed  plans  and  elevatiooa 

approved  by  us,  four  tenements  of  maindoor  and  half-flat  dwelling 
houses  four  storeys  in  height,  neither  more  nor  less,  of  the  value  of  not 
less  than  £3,000  sterling  each  tenement  and  built  wholly  of  stone  and 
covered  with  blue  slates ;  it  being  hereby  declared  that  the  front  ele- 
vations  shall  be  entirely  of  ashlar  and  that  the  back  walla,  the  eastern 
gable  of  the  eastmost  tenement,  and  the  western  gable  of  the  westmost 
tenement  shall  be  snacked  rubble  or  ashlar ;  which  tenements  shall 
be  erected  and  completed  as  follows : 

Two  tenements  prior  to  Whitsunday,  1914,  and  two  additional 
tenements  prior  to  Whitsunday,  1915,  deciariug  further  that  the  external 
appearance  of  the  said  buildings  shall  not  be  altered  without  the  con- 
sent in  writing  of  us  or  our  successors,  and  that  no  buildings  or  erectiooi 
other  than  the  said  four  tenements  of  dwelling  houses  and  the  boundaiy 
walls  hereinafter  mentioned  shall  be  erected  or  placed  on  the  said  area 
of  ground  without  the  foresaid  consent ;  and  our  said  Disponees  shall 
be  bound  and  obliged  to  keep  the  buildings  to  be  erected  on  said  area  ol 
ground  constantly  insured  against  loss  by  fire  with  an  Established 
Insurance  Company,  for  at  least  three  fourths  of  their  value ;  and  in 
the  event  of  the  said  buildings  being  damaged  by  fire,  our  said  Disponees 
shall  be  bound  to  restore  them  to  the  requisite  value  within  one  year 
of  such  destruction  or  damage,  and  the  whole  sum  to  be  received  from 
the  Insurance  Company  shidl  be  expended  at  the  sight  of  us  or  oar 
foresaids  in  re-erecting  the  said  buildings  or  repairing  the  damage  dons 
by  such  fire. 


Fifth.— Th&t  our  said  Disponees  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  sell,  use 
or  dispone  the  said  tenements  to  be  erected  on  the  piece  of  ground 
hereby  feued  in  smaller  portions  than  dwelling  houses  of  three  rooms 
and  kitchen  each  nor  shall  any  of  such  dwelBng  houses  be  occupied 
by  more  than  one  family  at  a  tima  Sixth.— Th^t  the  area  of  ground 
before  disponed,  and  buildirri  thereon,  shall  be  used  for  private  resi- 
dence and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever,  and  the  back  ground  shall 
be  used  only  as  a  green  for  bleaching  and  drying  clothes. 
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Tenth.— That  tee  and  our  foreaaicU  »haU  hait  power  to  make  or  aUow 
whatever  alterattoH  or  dtviation  w^  or  they  may  consider  proper  upon 
any  feuing  plans  of  the  lands  and  EstaU  of  .  or  roads  or  drains 

thereof  or  even  to  depart  entirely  therefrom  and  in  the  event  of  the  exercise 
of  ^ueh  power  by  us  or  our  foresaids,  our  said  disponees  shaU  have  no 
right  ortUUto  object  thereto  •  and  (lastly)  That  if  our  said  disponees  sbaU 
contravene  or  fail  to  implement  any  of  the  bunions,  conditions,  declara- 
tions, and  others  herein  written,  this  present  feu-right,  and  all  that  may 
have  followed  thereon,  shall,  in  the  option  of  us  or  our  foresaids,  berome 
Toid  and  null,  without  declarator  or  other  procew  of  Uw  to  that  effect. 
any  law  or  practice  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.^ 


With  entry  as  at  to  be  holden  in 

feu-farm,  fee  and  heritage  for  ever,  paying  therefor  our  laid  disponeea 
to  us  and  our  foresaids  the  yearly  feu-duty  of  steriina 

(m  which  feu-duty  ia  included  the  sum  of  sterling  beina  the 

commuted  annual  rahie  of  the  cost  of  making  nmdM  and  drains). 

B. 

(1)  The  said  A.B.  (the  person  taking  the  feu)  and  his  foresaids  shall 
be  bound  so  far  as  not  already  built  to  erect  and  completely  bmld 
within  eighteen  months  from  the  terra  of  entry  under  these  presents 
and  m  aU  time  thereafter  uphold  and  maintain  and  when  necessary 
renew  or  rebuild  upon  the  lot  or  area  of  ground  hereby  disponed  a 
dweUmg  house  or  dwelling  houses  with  suitable  offices  of  stone  and  lime 
mortar  and  covered  with  slates  and  of  the  value  of  not  leM  tlian  five 
hundred  pounds  sterling  in  strict  conformity  with  a  plan  and  elevations 
to  be  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by  us  as  Trustees  foresaid  (the  peiMHia 
granting  the  feu)  or  our  foresaids  before  operations  are  commenced :  And 
the  said  A.B.  and  his  foresaids  ate  hereby  prohibited  from  using  the  k>t 
or  area  of  ground  hereby  disponed  except  for  a  site  for  a  dwelling  hoose 
or  dwelling  houses  and  offices  and  garden  and  encloenre  wails  and  it 
sha^l  not  be  lawful  for  them  to  carry  on  upon  the  said  ground  or  in  the 
buildings  to  be  erected  thereon  any  chemical  operations,  noxious  or 
noisy  manufactures  or  anything  which  may  be  a  nuisance  or  offensive 
or  cause  annoyance  or  occasion  disturbance  to  any  of  the  neighbourina 
proprietors  or  feuars  declaring  that  we  as  Trustees  foresaid  and  our  fori 
W«  ahaUbethesoU  judges  of  what  may  be  considered  a  nuisance  or 
Offensive  or  causing  annoyance  or  occasioning  disturbance  so  far  as  we  or 
*p^y  ^msider  our  interest  or  the  interesU  of  our  vassals  affected 
thereby  and  our  or  their  decision  shaU  be  final  and  we  or  they  shJ  have 
power  to  orda-Oie  removal  of  any  nuisance  or  annoyance  ai  the  expense 
of  the  aaid  A.H.  or  his  foresaids. 


These  last  words  are  of  no  etteot  in  law. 
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And  also  declaring  that  we  an  Trasteet  foresaid  or  our  forosiidi  shall 
not  be  liable  for  the  execution  of  any  general  fcuint;  plan  of  the  landi 
of  which  the  lot  or  area  of  ground  hereby  disponed  forms  a  part  to  any 
extent  nor  for  any  articles  or  conditions  of  feu,  if  any,  which  may  be  in 
use  to  bo  submitted  to  feuara  or  inserted  in  their  titles  all  of  which  we 
as  Truatc  foresaid  reserve  to  ouraelvea  and  our  foretaidt  power  to  aUtr, 
vary  nr  omit,  notwithatanding  that  toe  as  Trustees  foresaid  may  have 
previously  granted  Feu  Rights  subject  to  tKem  or  any  of  them  and  to  lay 
out  tht  unfeued  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lot  or  area  of  ground 
hereby  feued  with  streets  or  roads  not  yet  formed  or  otkerwiM  as  W€  at 
Trustees  foresaid  or  our  foresaids  may  think  proper. 


and  declaring  that  we  as  Trustees  foresaid  shall  not  be  bound  to  exhibit 
any  scarcit  for  incumbrances  orer  the  estate  of  which  the  lot  or  area  of 
ground  hereby  fcucd  forms  a  part,  nor  to  clear  the  said  subjects  of  any 
incumbrances  at  present  affecting  the  same  or  any  part  thereof. 


The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from  a  villa  feu  contract 
typical  of  others. 

Third. — The  only  buildings  or  erections  which  it  shall  be  competent 
to  the  said  A.B.  and  his  foresaids  to  erect  and  maintain  on  the  said 
piece  of  ground  before  disponed  shall  be  a  semi-detached  villa  dwelUng- 
house  and  cellars  and  a  washing  house  therefor  as  aftermentioned. 
which  semi-detached  villa  dwelling-house  shall  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  two  square  storeys  in  height  above  the  surface  level  of  the  ground, 
■hall  front  to  C  street  aforesaid,  and  shall  be  placed  on  a  line  parallel 
to.  but  20  feet  back  from  the  Southwest  lino  thereof,  and  the  Northwest 
gable  of  the  said  semi-detached  villa  dwelling-house  shall  be  placed  on 
a  line  parallel  to  but  10  feet  back  from  the  Southeast  line  of  D  street 
aforesaid  as  the  line  of  the  said  last  mentioned  street  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  said  superior  or  his  foresaids  so  as  to  leave  areas  of  these  res- 
pective breadths  between  the  said  sotni-dctached  villa  dwelling-bouse 
and  the  said  streets,  which  areas  shall  remain  unbuilt  on  in  all  time 
coming ;  and  the  front  wall  of  the  said  semi-detached  villa  dwelling- 
house  as  well  as  the  gable  facing  the  Xorth-west  bouniary  shall  be 
built  of  stone  and  the  back  wall  shall  be  built  of  brick  finished  with 
rough  cast,  and  before  applying  the  rough  cast  the  joints  shall  be  thor- 
oughly raked  out  and  the  rough  oast  chall  be  put  on  in  two  coats  of 
cement,  each  not  less  than  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  shall 
then  tie  dashed  with  [.ebbles,  granite  ehips  or  other  approved  utaleriai ; 
and  the  said  semi-detached  villa  dwelling  house  shall  l)e  self-contained 
an  i  .iluill  be  occupied  by  one  family  tenant  or  occupier  only  and  sKaU 
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tvnia*nn^  /«,  than  seven  apartmenU  of  dimeneu^  to  he  apvnwtd  b*. 

t  ,t  ^Ti  •"  •?  '*'  -°o»»l««»y done,  within  twIheaSnth^Z 
u,^  on  tt  J!h'~'  *^  T'  •"d  »hen«ff  r  in  aU  time  coming  to  mS^ 
U.n  on  the  taid  p.oce  of  round  •  temi-deUched  vUU  dwcninRhoi^ 
a(  the  foref  d  dewnpt.on ;  JoBrtA-The  fore^id  celUn  and  wU^n^ 
houije.h.L  be  formed  in  the  lower  flat  of  the  «ud  ^^mi-deiwircd  vX 
dwdhng-houne  and  they  riudl  be  u«xi  excliuiveJy  by  tL^c^icr  S 
the  «ud  .emi-deUched  Till*  dwelling-houee.  an/coipZL^TIi 
dex^xon,  of  even,  buttding  and  erection  proposed  to  be  ere£ion^e 
^xd  fnece  of  ground  or  any  part  thereof  shaU,  before  being  p^ud^^ 
he  eubrmUedby  the  eaid  A  B  or  hie  foresaids  U  the  said  Sy^^JZ 
lore,a>ds,  or  h,s  or  their  Factor  for  approval  ana  ,/  appruved^HhT^aZ 
.hall  be  signed  ly  him  or  them  or  the  Zid  Factor  aJby  Uu  ^idA  Tt 
his  foresaids  and  these  signed  plans  and  eUvations  shall  be  stricUy  adherZ 
to  .n  building  and  no  building  or  erection  shaU  be  erected  m  !he^ 
piece  of  ground  or  any  part  thereof  u.^ss  and  until  the  plans  indT 
vatwns  thereof  have  been  previously  su'^iued,  approved  oLand^iJnld 
a.  before  proiyied.  and  if  any  building  or  erecZ  Z^uZ^ 
r.^  or  erected  thereon  in  contravention  hereof  or  at  varianciwUh^ 
if  rent  from  any  plans  and  elevations  u-Aic*  may  ItTiSTa^S 
of  as  aforesaid  the  said  A  B  or  his  foresaids  shaU  be  bounT^takT^ 
and  remmethe  same  whenever  required  by  the  said  Superior  or  £  fo^ 
aid.,  and  before  the  foundation,  of  any  building  or  e^Uo^  i.  Ui?^ 
£*  u'**^*f*  ^  'r*"^  by  the  .aid  A  B  or  hiTfoLaid.  he  or  theyehS 
be  obhged  to  give  fourteen  day.  previou.  intimation  to  the  li^  S?pIrior 
^  h«  foreeaid.  or  hi.  or  their  Factor  for  the  time  of  the  i^S  S 
Uv  the  same  io  a.  to  prevent  any  encit>achment  beyond  the  toun^eJ 

S  "TiT  ll  S"f  £r"^°™  ^  '^*  co^diUo^'here"^^ 
tomed  /'i/tA.-It  .haU  not  be  competent  to  the  «ud  A  B  or  hi.  fow- 
«^  to  erec^  mamtam  or  um  upon  the  uid  piece  of  gro^  bT 
ore  disponed,  or  any  part  thereof,  any  stein  engine,  foSndw 
"tnithy.  ga.  work^  gla«work»tan  work.  «)ap  workTcwdte^' 
r..pc  work.  fla.k  work,  felt  work,  chemical  woA.  boS^'  b^l  ^t' 

po*der  m^gazme  or  powder,  cotton.  wooUen.  worsted  or  paper  mUl 

i  I7v  n^r^'^M^^'^^t  "''»"».  cooperage,  workfhop.  wa^hou!^ 
LZ^  K  *•*"  5"''^*'  ?'  P^'»**  "<»*  "  manufactory  or  a  rtable  coaS^ 
bouse,  byre,  dairy,  bam,  cowshed,  pig  houM  or  piMerv  nor  .h*n^  i* 
be  competoit  to  the  «id  A  B  oThiTfore^id.  to^^'a^J^i' 
tramway  on  the  said  piece  of  ground  or  any  part  thereof  or  to  u2e  tS 
wme  or  any  part  thereof  for  a  mineral  depot,  manure  d^t?  wajTaiS 

purpose,  other  than  a.  herein- 
a  nuisance;  Sixth,— And  ibe 


before  specified,  or  that  may  be  deemed 
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Mid  A  B  and  bis  forenidt  Rhall  be  bound  to  pay  to  the  I'rovott,  Mogii. 
trates,  and  Councillon  of  the  Burgb  of  ,  ai  at  tbe  date  of  hit 

entry  to  the  wid  piece  of  fnvund  as  after  specified  the  sum  of  £18  6s.  10^. 
sterlin({.  being  the  rateable  proportion  applicable  to  the  said  piece  ol 
ground  hereby  disponed  of  tbe  cost  already  incurred  by  the  said  ProTost 
Magistrates  and  Councillors  of  the  said  Burgh  in  the  levelling  and 
ten)|M)nry  formation  of  C  street  aforesaid  and  in  constructing  foot- 
paths and  a  sewer  therein  with  interest  thereon  and  the  said  A  B  and 
bis  foresaids  shall  further  bo  bound  to  pay  to  the  said  Provost  Magis- 
trates and  Councillors  of  the  said  Burgh  a  proportion  otxrespondkf 
to  the  frontage  of  the  said  piece  of  ground  to  C  street  aforesaid  rateably 
to  the  frontage  of  the  fcimble  land  in  that  street  as  particularly  de- 
fined in  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  said  Superiw  of  the 
first  part  and  tbe  said  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Coundllort  of  tbe  said 
Burgh  of  the  second  part  dated  of  any  further  sums 

whirh  may  be  expended  by  the  said  Provost,  Magistrates  and  Ck>uncillon 
of  the  said  Burgh  for  formation  of  C  street  or  for  further  construction 
of  the  said  footpaths  therein,  as  also  to  make  and  form  or  pay  for  making 
and  forming  and  completing  to  the  extent  of  one  half  its  width  D  street 
aforettaid  and  to  make  and  form  or  pay  for  making  and  forming  a  foot 
pavement  along  the  said  stri^et  and  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  a 
sewer  therein  and  that  opposite  to  the  said  piece  of  ground  and  in  so 
far  as  the  same  ext  ends  or  may  extend  along  the  said  street ;  Seventh.— 
]t  is  hereby  provided  that  in  case  the  said  A  B  or  his  foresaids  shall 
encroach  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  said  piece  of  ground  as  herein- 
before specified  or  build  any  walla  or  erections  which  enclose  or  encroach 
opon  C  street  or  D  street  aforesaid  or  on  the  adjoining  grounds  such 
enclosure  walls  or  erections  shall  stand  at  his  or  their  risk  and  he  or 
they  ahall  be  obliged,  u-heneter  required,  without  any  warning  or  recourte 
for  erpente*  or  damage*  to  remote  from  the  ground  eneroaehed  Ufon, 
however  long  it  may  have  been  -poaaested  and  to  take  down  and  remove 
the  said  walls  or  erections,  and  in  the  event  of  bis  or  th«ir  delaying 
or  failing  to  do  so  the  said  walls  or  erections  may  be  taken  down  and 
removed  at  his  or  their  expense  by  the  l*rovost,  Magistrates  and  Coon* 
oillors  of  the  said  Burgh  or  the  Mid  Superior  or  his  foresaids ;  Eighth—. 
It  is  hereby  expressly  provided  that  no  subfeu  to  be  made  or  granted 
by  the  said  A  B  or  his  foresaids  of  the  said  piece  of  ground  and  otbcfs 
before  disponed  or  any  part  thereof  shall  in  any  way  limit  or  prejodioe 
tiie  rights  privileges  and  remedies  of  the  said  Superior  and  his  foresaids 
as  Superiors  of  the  said  piece  of  ground  and  others  or  the  bordeni, 
conditions,  provisions,  declarations,  restrictions,  prohibitions,*  obli- 
gations, and  others  herein  contained,  all  of  which  shall  oootinne  ia 
full  force  and  effect  in  the  same  v/ay  as  if  no  subfea  bad  been 
made  or  granted,  wLieh  cunditiuiiti,  proviaions,  declaratiooii,  restrictioiil» 
prohibitions,  obligations,  feuduties  and  others  before  and  after  speoifisd 
•re  hereby  created  and  declared  to  be  real  burdens  on  the  said  piece 
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of  irronnd  and  othen  Mom  cii»f>on»'d,  and  real  conditions  of  this  Pea 
right  thrreto  and  aa  auch  shall  l>e  duly  obaerred  paid  and  performed 
by  the  said  A  B  and  bis  foreuida  and  iihall  be  inserted  or  referred  to  in 
..fntutory  form  in  every  future  Charter,  DiKpowition,  Conveyance. 
Suhieu  right  and  Deed  of  Investiture  of  the  said  piece  of  ground  and 
others  or  any  part  thereof  under  the  pain  of  nullity.  And  it  is  hereby 
likf  w  iw  declared  that  the  vassal  or  vassals  in  the  said  piece  of  ground 
and  others  shall  be  bound  to  free  and  relieve  the  said  Superior  and  his 
for<  Haids  of  the  whole  public  and  parish  burdens  exigible  therefrom 
(toin  nnd  after  the  foresaid  date  of  entry  and  also  to  answw  and  com- 
|H(ir  at  all  Rent  Courts  to  be  holden  by  the  said  Superior  or  his  foRwida 
or  his  or  their  Factor  in  bis  or  their  names. 


SecUon  IV.— UNREASONABLE  RESTRICTIONS  IN  FEU 

CHARTERS. 

In  various  instances  the  restrictions  in  feu  charten  operate 
in  a  manner  which  can  scarcely  be  described  as  other  than 
iruHiuitable.  In  one  class  of  case,  the  conditions  are  inequitable 
from  the  makins;  of  the  contract.  Further,  as  shown  in  the 
exaniplea  quoted  in  the  previous  section,  the  superior  (or  his 
a«ent)  is  generally  the  person  who  is  to  decide  in  the  case 
of  any  dispute  between  the  superior  and  the  feuar  as  to  whether 
the  latter  has  fulfiUed  his  obligations.  It  is,  at  best,  difficult 
to  accept  any  man  as  a  satisfactory  judge  in  a  dispute  to 
wliich  he  is  a  principal  party. 

In  some  cases  landowners  stipulate  that  no  buildings  shall 
be  erected  unless  each  house  exceeds  a  certain  value.  While 
the  object  of  this  restriction  may  be  either  to  preserve  the 
amenity  or  to  provide  sufficient  security  for  the  feu  duty, 
if  Jt  IS  made  operative  over  a  wide  area,  as  sometimes  happens,' 
It  may  result  m  great  hardship.  It  may  have  the  effect  of 
preventmg  the  erection  of  houses  suitable  for  working  class 
people  and  others  of  limited  means  in  locaUties  and  under 
circumstances  where  no  damage  would  be  done  to  the  amenity. 

stipulations  also  are  generally  inserted  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  bmldings.  e.^.,  that  they  should  be  built  with  polished 
Stone  and  that  the  buildmg  plans  should  be  approved  by 
the  supcnor.   Thew  lertrictions  sometimes  prove  unreasonable, 
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and  prevent  the  erection  of  housea  desirable  in  the  com- 
munity's intcn-st  thou;^h  not  in  accordance  with  the  notions 
of  the  superior  or  his  a;;enta.  There  are  cases  where  a  land- 
owner will  only  grant  feus  for  hou8(«  if  the  person  building 
the  house  is  to  occupy  it  himself,  the  object  presumably  bein" 
to  discourage  the  speculative  builder.  The  effect  of  this^ 
however,  is  that  the  person  whose  means  will  only  permit 
him  to  rent  a  houMe  or  who  does  not  desire  to  sink  his  money 
in  a  purchase  i.s  precluded  from  ((btaininu'  a  house  at  all  in 
that  locality. 

With  rej^ard  to  restrictions  it  slK)uld  be  noticed  that  as 
a  rule  the  landowner's  interest  coincides  with  that  of  the 
cornmunity.  For  example,  where  a  district  is  suitable  for 
residential  purposes  and  is  developed  for  such  it  is  the  interest 
of  both  parties  to  preserve  the  amenity.  There  are  cases, 
however,  where  the  landowner  does  not  take  that  view. 
He  may  be  pressed  for  money  at  the  moment;  he  may  be 
indifferent  to  the  future ;  he  may  be  lacking  in  ordinary 
foresight,  and  he  may  thus  deal  with  his  land  in  a  way  not 
only  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  community,  but  ako 
to  the  prejudice  ultimately  of  the  interest  of  his  estate. 

The  provision  in  feu  contracts  of  restrictions  on  the  class 
of  buildings,  and  the  prohibition  of  industries  likely  to  cause 
a  nuisance,  might  be  a  sufficiently  effectire  means  of  pre- 
serving the  amenity  of  a  district  provided  that  the  right  of 
imposing  the  restriction  were  properly  exercised.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  present  system  as  a  means  of  preserving  amenity 
is  that  this  right  is  in  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  superior, 
and  is  in  some  cases  arbitrarily  exercised. 

There  are  many  instances  where  a  change  in  the  local 
conditions  makes  it  next  to  impossible  to  fulfil  rratrictions 
imposed  by  superiors.  In  one  area  of  a  large  town,  for  ex- 
ample, a  portion  of  the  estate  of  one  proprietor,  extending 
to  twelve  or  thirteen  acres,  was  sold  by  him  subject  to  re- 
strictions under  which  only  houses  containing  four  rooms 
and  kitchen  could  be  erected  fronting  certain  roadi  which 
bounded  the  area  sold.  The  proprietor  later  sold  the  te- 
maiuder  of  bis  estate  without  restriction,  bat  aaaignod  to  tb* 
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purchaser  the  right  to  enforce  the  restrictions  on  the  area 
previously  sold.  The  purcha  .hereafter  erected  many  tene- 
la.ut.  of  houses  of  two  room.  1  kitchen  and  one  room  and 
kitchen,  some  of  which  are  .  ..- -tly  opposite  the  restricted 
<.Tc,und.  The  owners  of  the  restricted  area  have  endeavoured 
unsuccessfully  to  have  the  restrictions  removed.  The  character 
..f  the  locality  has  entirely  changed,  and  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  would  make  the  ground  available  for  buildin" 
two  room  and  kitchen  houses,  for  which  there  is  a  constant 
d.raand.  To  comply  with  the  restrictions  and  erect  hoitscs 
of  four  rooms  and  kitchen  in  a  locality  where  the  demand  is 
for  houses  of  two  rooms  and  kitchen  would  only  entail  a  heavv 
tiiiaiicial  loss  on  the  proprietors. 

While  stringent  restrictions  are  often  injurious,  yet  on 
tLe  other  hand,  great  hardship  is  sometimes  caused  throuuh 
the  allure  of  superiors  to  impose  useful  restrictions  against 
buiklm-s  of  an  unsuitable  nature,  in  consequence  of  which 
tli.'  amemty  of  a  district  may  be  destroyed.  For  example 
Vilas  or  cottages  may  be  erected  in  a  certain  area  and  at 
a  later  date  the  adjoining  ground  may  be  feued  off  for  the 
.rection  of  works  or  factories,  with  the  result  that  the  houses 
may  be  overshadowed  by  unsightly  buildings  of  great  height 
In  many  cases  this  has  seriously  depreciated  the  value  of 
hou>e.  and  caused  heavy  loss  to  people  who  have  bought 
the  houses  they  live  in,  and  also  to  those  who  have  invested 
in  n^sidential  property.  The  risk  of  loss  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  amenity  being  preserved  have  undoubtedly  deterred 
people  from  buying  houses. 

In  a  residential  district  there  is  no  question  more  important 
ban  the  preservation  of  amenity,  and  reasonable  restrictions 
for  this  end  ought  not  only  to  be  upheld,  but  strengthened. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  owners  are  the  best 
parties  to  maintain  the  amenity.  The  general  experience  is 
that  restrictive  conditions  are  modified  by  landowners  when 
by  doing  so  they  can  dispose  of  their  land.  {See,  for  example 
he  clauses  in  the  feu  charter  quoted  in  Section  in.,  whez^ 
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An  owner  who  has  feued  a  part  of  an  area  for  better  claas 
property  and  finds,  subsequently,  that  the  demand  for  such 
property  Is  more  limited  than  he  expected,  is,  if  he  is  free  to 
do  BO,  under  considerable  inducement  to  feu  of!  the  remainder 
on  the  best  terms  he  can  obtain  regardless  of  the  amenity 
of  the  part  already  feued.    The  prc.'^crvation  of  the  amenity 
in  so  far  as  it  does  not  coincide  with  his  immediate  financial 
interest   may   be   no   direct   concern   of   hb.    The  parties 
mainly  interested  may  be  the  previous  purchasers,  and  not 
infrequently  restrictions   have  been  imposed  at  the  instiga- 
tion of.  and  in  favour  of,  previous  purchasers  who  desire 
naturmfiy  to  protect  their  amenity.    Such  restrictions  are 
often  a  valuable  asset  to  cities.     In  the  case  of  the  Pollok- 
shields  villa  district  of  Glasgow,  for  example,  the  setting  apart 
of  a  largt'  an-a  of  land  for  good  class  villa  property  is  probably 
for  the  benefit  of  the  City  as  a  whole.    It  is  undoubtedly 
unreasonable  that  a  man  who  acquires,  say,  a  villa  property 
for  residence  in  a  neighbourhood  on  the  understanding  that 
his  amenity   will  be  maintained,  should  discover,   in  fact, 
after  a  few  years,  that  th*»  amenity  is  depreciated  by  build- 
ings which  could  equally  well  be  placed  elsewhere.    He  suffers 
a  real  loss  in  the  diminished  value  of  his  property,  and  it  is 
unreasonable  that  this  should  happen,  if,  in  fact,  the  other 
buildings   could  as  well  be  erected   in  localities  where  they 
would  be  of  equal  utihty  and  quite  as  desirable  to  the  people 
using  them   and    have   no  depreciating    indnence    on   the 
property  of  others.     The  effect  is  worse,  of  course,  when 
factories  or  works  erf  an  objectionable  character  from  a  resi- 
dential jwint  of  view  are  erected.      The  essential  defect  of  the 
present  svstom  is  that  the  landowner  (or  a  neighbouring  land- 
owner) may  be  under  greater  financial  inducements  to  depre- 
ciate an  existing  amenity  than  to  maintain  it.    The  main- 
tenanee  and  protect  iiju  of  the  amenity  is  essentially  a  corporate 
consi<ii»Tation 

Tl*e  iproviHions  uf  the  Town  Planning  Act  are  available  to 
fiooal  A'itk>rities  {tw  tho  purpose  of  securing  and  preserving 
j»menitv.  and  fnf  f.f»*ventmt?  the  evil  effects  of  haphazard  and 
i!l-ctmsj4«rrc<l  baikiing  ;   but,  unfortunately,  many  authoritiei 
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have  been  very  slow  to  t*ke  advantage  of  their  powers.  It 
is  therefore  all  the  more  disappointing  to  find  that,  although 
r!,e  Act  has  been  in  force  now  for  four  yean,  buildings  are 
y\n»  erected  in  residential  districts  which  are  quite  inccnx- 
si<t<'nt  with  any  reasonable  town  planning  scheme. 

Ill  many  cases  restrictions  which  at  the  time  of  their  im- 
pr  Kit  ion  were  reasonable  provisions  for  preserving  the  amenity 
i'ocdme  obsolete  in  course  of  time  in  consequence  of  a  change 
ID  the  character  of  the  locality.  With  the  expansion  of  a 
town  the  business  area  may  extend  into  a  district  which  was 
originally  feued  off  for  private  residences,  and  it  may  become 
(ie.'^irable  to  have  the  building  restrictions  modified  or  ramoved. 
Siipriors  as  a  rule  do  not  in  such  cases  insist  upon  the  reten- 
tion of  the  restrictions,  and,  in  fact,  the  law  is  that  they  have 
only  a  right  to  maintain  the  restrictions  if  they  have  a  legiti- 
mate interest  to  do  so.  The  onut,  however,  is  placed  upcm 
the  \'&!ina\  to  establish  that  the  superior  has  ceased  to  have 
any  interest,  and  the  Law  Courts  will  recognise  the  superior's 
right  to  object,  however  slight  his  interest  may  be. 

The  chief  difficulties  are  that :  (a)  an  expensive  litigation 
in  the  Court  of  Session  may  be  necessary  before  it  can  be 
detormined  whether  a  restriction  is  enforceable  or  not,  and 
thus  the  tendency  is  for  a  restriction  to  remain  operative  long 
after  it  has  become  obsolete  because  no  one  may  take  the 
risk  of  testing  the  point ;  (b)  the  presumption  is  in  favour 
of  the  superior,  so  that  a  superior  who  has  not  permitted  any 
deviation  from  the  original  plan  or  scheme  is  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion ;  (c)  an  interest  to  maintain  the  restrictions,  however 
Blight  it  may  be,  is  sufficient  justification  for  maintaining 
them  even  though  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  interest 
of  the  coDununity  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  them  removed 
upon  payment  of  reasonable  compensation. 

Again,  neighbouring  feuars  from  the  same  superior  may 
have  a  legal  right  to  enforce  restnctions  if  this  ha.s  been  pro- 
vided for  in  their  respective  contracts  either  expressly  or  by 
reasonable  implication  from  some  referent*^  to  a  oommton 
felling  plan  or  scheme  of  building,  or,  if  there  i  *  a  mutual  agree- 
ment among  the  feuars  thenoselves.     A  nei^bottring  feuar  is 
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not,  however,  in  as  stront»  a  position  an  the  superior  because 
he  cannot  enforce  a  common  restriction  without  proving  that 
he  has  an  interest  to  do  so,  i.e.,  the  onus  in  this  case  in  on  the 
party  endoavourinj;  to  retain  the  restrictions.  Accordingly, 
it  may  be  very  difficult  to  maintain  restrictions  however 
do^irable  it  may  be  to  do  so  in  the  general  interest. 

So  far  as  the  removal  of  unreasonable  restrictive  conditioiu 
in  feu  charters,  etc.,  is  concerned,  we  an  of  opinion  that  pro- 
visi(»n  should  be  made  to  have  them  modified  in  a  simple  and 
ineA pensive  way  on  equitable  conditions,  where  in  fact  their 
continuance  is  clearly  undesirable  in  the  general  internet.  All 
the  circumstances  should  be  taken  into  account,  and  the 
different  interests  concerned  dealt  with  equitably. 

Further,  the  feuars  themselves  are  sometimes  the  must 
difficult  people  to  deal  with.  QuestioiLs  often  arise  with  feuars 
who  object  to  erections  made  by  their  nei;jh hours  upon  their 
feu.'*,  and  invoke  the  intervention  of  the  superior.  One  man 
wishes  to  erect  a  building  upon  his  back  ground  which  wjU 
shut  out  the  view  of  his  neighbour.  The  latter  appeals  to 
the  superior,  and,  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  clear  how  far  the 
superior  has  rights  to  interfere.  Sometimes  a  feuar  mav  be 
determined  to  erect  buildings  on  his  feu  without  due  regard 
to  the  interests  of  his  neighbours.  He  likes  his  own  amenity 
to  be  preserved,  but  has  much  leas  consideration  for  that  ol 
his  neighbour. 

On  this  part  of  the  question  we  are  clear  that  two  guiding 
principles  should  overrule  others  : 

(1)  That  the  preservation  of  the  amenity  is  really  a 
communal  concern  and  cannot  be  entrusted  solely  to 
the  superior. 

(2)  That  reasonable  facilities  ought  to  be  provided  for 
a  variation  by  judicial  procedure  of  conditions  which  are 
clearly  obsolete  or  unreasonable,  on  terras  equitable  to 
the  interests  concerned. 

As  regards  areas  being  feued,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a.s  town 
planning  should  be  made  compulsory  in  all  tases,  inequitable 
or  unreasonable  conditions  in  feu  charters  should,  in  the  first 
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instance,  be  dealt  with  in  the  preparation  of  the  town  planning 
scheme.  Any  landowner  or  person  interested  should  be 
allowed  an  appeal  to  a  court  as,'ainst  the  exclusion  of  any 
conditions  which  he  considered  it  advisable  to  have  inserted 


Sect-m      v.— CREATION     OF     GROUND     BURDENS     IN 
EXCESS  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  LAND— GROUND 

ANNUALSi 


\Vhil«'  the  tisual  methods  of  transferring  land  under  burden 
nf  an  annus!  payment  is  by  Feu  Charter  or  Feu  Contract, 
th  ro  is  another  mrthmi  which  requires  some  consideration, 
\\7...  the  transfer  of  land  under  burden  of  a  ground  annual. 
U  h.  re  Janris  could  not  be  sub-feued  by  the  proprietors  and 
•  WU.S  desired  to  sell  them  for  an  annual  payment  the  device 
M>   idopted  of  transferring  them  by  a  Deed  known  as  a 

n;ra(  t  of  -round  annual.  This  Deed  consists  of  two  parts. 
I'  f  he  first  place  it  is  a  disposition  by  the  proprietor  or  seller 
"f  tlie  !rrnnnd  to  the  dispone©  or  purchaser  under  burden  of 
a  r.servpd  ground  annual  or  p-rpetual  annuity  payable  at 
'tain  fixed  periods  (penerally  hnlf  yearly  at  Whitsunday 
iiil  Martinmas),  and  also  contamin;,'  the  conditions  and 
n  St  notions  upon  which  the  CTound  is  to  be  held  and  in  the 
Mcnnd  part  the  disponee  ohlijies  himself  personally  to  pay 
t!i<-  -round  annual,  and  he  also  dispones  the  ground  back  to 
'li"  seller  in  security  of  the  oblifjation. 

A  contract  of  ground  annual  may  still  require  to  be  used 
whore  lands  have  increased  in  value  and  are  held  under  pro- 
hibitions against  subinfeudation  created  before  the  Con- 
\vvancmK  Act.  187-t :  but  while  its  original  purpose  was  to 
"v.Tcome  a  difficulty  in  grantinj,'  a  feudal  title  it  is  now  more 
<tt<>n  used  to  serve  a  different  purpose  in  cases  where  a  sub-feu 
could  be  granted. 

ill  the  large  cities  it  has  become  a  very  common  practice  for 
hiiilders,  with  the  object  of  financing  their  operations,  to  create 
CTcund  burdens   in  the  form  of  ground  annuals,  which  ar« 
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largely  in  excess  of  the  rates  at  whioh  the  land  is  feued.  A 
"  minus "  site  value  may  arise  when  a  ground  annual  ii 
created  in  this  way. 

These  burdens  have  no  relation  to  the  land  value  but 
depend  upon  the  rental  of  the  developed  subjects. 

They  are  perpetual  annual  payments  secured  on  the  property 
and  are  not  redeemable  (unless  the  Deed  stipulates  for  redemp- 
tion). As  soon  as  they  are  created  they  can  be  sold.  And 
this  is  precisely  the  explanation  of  their  existence.  The 
builder  commonly  disposes  of  them  for  cash  as  soon  as  they 
are  created,  and  so  finances  his  operations :  he  obtains  thu 
money  at  an  earlier  stage  in  building  the  premises  and  also 
secures  this  money  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  a  bond  <x 
mortgage.  He  thus  secures  what  is  practically  a  first  mort- 
gage on  easy  terms.  The  ground  annual  has  also  the  advan- 
tage over  a  mortgage  that  it  is  perpetual  and  never  requires 
to  be  renewed,  whereas  a  mortgage  may  be  called  up  and  has 
to  be  replaced  at  the  borrower's  expense. 

The  annual  amount  of  the  feu  duty  and  the  ground  annual 
added  together  usually  run  trom  one-tenth  to  one-seventh  ol 
the  gross  rental  of  a  tenement  property  and  there  is  generally 
provision  for  a  dupUcand  every  nineteenth  or  twenty-fint 
year. 

Thus  a  four-storey  tenement  with  a  gross  rental  of  £200 
may  be  erected  on  a  plot  of  groimd  for  which  the  builder  pays 
a  feu  duty  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  annum  for  the  plot.  The 
builder  may  create  a  ground  annual  of  £15  to  £20  per  annum, 
which  is  a  charge  upon  the  property  ranking  after  the  fou  duty. 

The  builder  could  sell  the  ground  annual  (i.e.,  the  right  to 
exact  this  annual  payment)  formerly  at  up  to  and  even  over 
thirty-one  years'  purchase,  but  now  at  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  years'  purchase. 

Further  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  first  bond  or  mortgage  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  a  heritable  property  is  an  authorised 
trustee  investment,  and  that  a  builder  can  obtain  a  bond  to 
this  extent  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  for  such  secnrittes. 
The  value  of  the  property  is  of  course  taken  subject  to  any 
prior  burden,  such  as  feu  duty  and  ground  annual.    It  thai 
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appars  that  by  creating  «  ground  annual  a  builder  can 
ooram  advances  on  the  most  favourable  terms  over  bis  property 
ami  to  a  larger  extent  than  otherwise.  It  is  held  by  buildei 
tlmt  the  creation  of  ground  annuals  through  more  economical 
hr  ancmg  of  buildinR  has  led  to  the  reduction  of  rents.  The 
pi.mt  IS  that  the  money  realised  from  the  sale  of  the  ground 
annua  is  equivalent,  financially  to  a  mortgage,  with  the 
advantage  over  a  mortgage  that,  being  perpetual,  there  is  no 
ex,K>n8o  of  replacing  ,t  and  being  so  highly  secured  the  rate 
of  interest  is  lower. 

When  the  builder  realise.,  the  ground  annual  he  can  seU 
the  property  at  leas  than  the  actual  cost  of  building,  part  of 
his  profit  being  contained  in  the  ground  annual :    thV  pur- 

vearlv'        *^""*'       ^^  '*'^"'''*^  ^  ^^  ***®  «~"^^  *^"»' 

It  is  argued  sometimes  that  if  feu  duties  were  low  it  would 
rfsuit  merely  m  the  creation  of  Urger  ground  annuals.  How- 
evvr,  If  land  generally  could  be  acquired  at  low  rates  then 
-round  annuals  m  excess  of  these  rates  could  only  be  created 
on  the  secunty  of  the  buildings— not  the  land. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  in  some  instances  the 
creation  of  ground  annuals  might,  by  collusion  between  the 
Undowner  and  the  builder,  be  used  as  a  device  to  defeat  the 
benefits  of  any  restraint  over  the  rates  and  conditions  of 
teums.  and,  supposing  such  restraint  were  imposed,  some 
proviHion  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  render  thisk^ble. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  a  builder  may  instead  of  creating 
pound  amiuals  create  feu  duties  to  serve  a  simihur  purpose! 
hi  '^u  ""^"^  of  financing  his  operations.  For  «amZ 
TmtnTrl  ^^.^^J^^?^ «^und  at  an  amiual  feu  dSt; 
eu  lr„r.7;.  He  divide  his  acre  into  five  plots  and  tli 
ubilM  °li^,"' *"T^^  "P^'*  *^««  oi  these,  each  being 
ubject  to  £20  of  feu  duty.    Upon  the  remaining  two  plot! 

L  anT    ,7  *)S  "^"^^-    '^^'^  additiomU  feu  dutii  he 
«  ahi.  to  sell.    Thus  the  acre  of  ground  is  subject  to  a  burden 
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of  £100  per  annum,  but  as  £60  per  annum  was  the  value  of  the 
land,  the  additional  £40  is  secured  by  the  buildings.  This 
additional  £40  of  feu  duty  created  by  the  builder,  is,  like  the 
ground  annual,  of  the  nature  of  a  first  mortgage. 


Section  VI.— CASUALTIES  AND  DUPLICATIONS. 


By  the  strict  doctrines  of  the  old  feudal  system  the  original 
vassal  in  whose  favour  the  Feu  Charter  had  been  granted 
could  not  transfer  his  holding  without  the  consent  of  the 
Riiporior.  Before  any  successor  of  the  original  vassal  could 
complete  his  title  he  had  to  be  accepted  by  the  superior  and 
the  superior  was  only  bound  to  accept  the  heir  indicated  in 
the  Charter.  This  strict  rule  was  relaxed  by  certain  old  Acts 
which  provided  that  the  superior  was  bound  to  receive  a 
singular  successor,  i.e.,  a  person  who  was  not  the  heir,  on 
payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  a  year's  net  rents  of  the  subjects. 
Except  in  exceptional  circumstances  the  superior  could  not 
compel  payment  until  the  death  of  the  vassal  whom  he  had 
last  accepted.  This  payment  is  known  as  a  "  composition." 
When  the  successor  to  the  feu  nas  the  heir  of  the  last  vassal 
he  had  to  pay  the  superior  a  sum  equal  to  a  year's  feu  duty 
known  as  "  relief."  Relief  and  composition  are  casual  pay- 
ments falling  in  at  uncertain  times  and  are  known  as  casualties. 

By  the  Conveyancing  (Scotland)  Act  of  1874,  it  was  decUmd 
unlawful  to  stipulate  for  casual  payments  in  feus  granted 
after  the  conunencement  of  that  Act  and  in  such  feus  none  w«ra 
to  be  payable  ex  lege. 

In  feus  granted  prior  to  the  Act,  however,  the  casualties 
of  relief  and  composition  still  remained  exigible.  The  Act 
gave  the  vassab  power  to  redeem  the  casualties  on  certain 
terms ;  but  no  power  was  given  to  superiors  to  compel  re- 
demption. The  terms  of  redemption  invcdved,  in  the  case  of 
subjects  of  value,  the  making  of  a  single  payment  of  a  sub- 
stantial sum  (one  and  a  half  or  two  and  a  half  times  a  year's 
net  rents)  in  addition  to  pa}nng  any  casualty  which  was  due 
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at  the  time.    Probably  as  a  result  of  this  the  power  of  redemn. 
.on  provided  by  the  Act  has  only  been  Uken  advanUgeTf 
to  a  limited  extent  and  a  large  proportion  of  feus  grant^ 
pnor  to  1874  are  still  subject  to  thise  casualties 

J^'ncethe  passing  of  the  Conveyancing  (Scotland)  Act,  1874. 

t  has  become  a  vey  general  practice  for  superiors  to  stipulate 

or  payment  (m  addition  to  the  amiual  feu  duty)  of  a  sum 

(a  year  s  feu  duty  or  double  of  a  year's  feu  duty)  at  definiS 

intervals  of  more  than  one  year  (generally  on  the  expity  of 

every  nineteenth,  twenty-first,  or  twenty-fifth  year)      Thew 

payments  are  known  as  •' dupUcands."  /      /      xnwe 

In  contracts  of  ground  annual  it  is  also  the  general  practice 

to  stipulate  for  payment  of  dupUcands.  P«cuce 

.r^S  duP^?ands  •'  are  payable  at  definite  intervals  they 

are  not  struck  at  by  the  prohibitions  of  the  1874  Act  •   but 

^K)k  them  and  consider  the  annual  payment  of  the  feu  duty  or 
ground  amiual  only.  They  are  consequently  felt  to  he  I 
severe  hardship.  ^  uo  m 

r  wS.'^p^*'^*  "^^T/"  P~P^*«^  ^y  *^«  ^~^i  Casualties 
wM  ^'^^  Pr*"*^  ^^.  *^*  ^^™'  ^°'d  Advocate  (LoS 

Thw  Bill  includes  "duplicands"  under  the  definition  of 
^ualtjes.  It  prohibits  the  stipulation  for  casualties  Tany 
fature  feus  (mcluding  contract*  of  ground  amiual)  and  in  the 
case  of  existmg  feus  it  provides  for  the  redemption  of  casualtiw 
the  measure  of  compensation  fixed  by  the  1874  Act  being.  ^Th 
oertam  modifications,  adopted  in  the  Bill.  It.^^eTi 
r^odies  defects  in  that  Act  by  giving  (1)  the  opUon  to '^e 
Ztl  "^  *?'  ademption  money  converted  into  an 

n  PC  e/r^h*  to  be  added  to  the  feu  duty  or  ground  amiual  ; 
U)  pov,er  to  the  supenor  to  compel  redemption.  The  powei 
^H  redeem  may  be  exercised  for  a  period  of  fifteen  yea«  aftS 
the  commencement  of  the  Act.  and  on  the  expirv  of  tC 
r-.^  all  casualties  shall  be  held  to  be  extinSt^- 
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Section  VII.— POWER  TO  REDEEM  OR  APPORTION  FSU 
DUriES   AND  GROUND  ANNUALS. 
A  feu  duty  is  in  itself  perpetual,  but  there  are  quite  a  nomber 
of  cafleA  in  GlaHgow  and  elsewhere  in  which  the  fcuar  has  the 
right  to  redeem  generally  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase.    It 
appears  that  advantage  is  not  usually  taken  of  this  pro- 
vision.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  aie 
many  caitios  in  which  a  right  to  redeem  would  be  of  advantage. 
For  instance,  an  area  is  feued  for  a  private  dwelling  house 
with  extensive  grotinds.     In  the  c<>uree  of  time  the  character 
of  the  neighbourhood  changes  and  the  house  is  no  longer 
suitable.    The  proprietor  proceeds  to  lay  out  the  ground  lot 
general  buildinj?  pur|K>se«.     He  may  require  to  put  streets 
through  it  and  to  re-arrange  it.    The  feu  duty,  however,  attaohei 
to  every  portion  of  the  Umd  and  it  is  often  very  inoonvenirat 
to  re-arrange  the  building  scheme  with  the  overhead  feu  duty. 
It  would  be  a  convenience  if  the  feu  duty  could  be  bon^t 
up  or  else  re-apportioned  on  the  property  as  altered.    We 
consider  therefore  that  in  the  case  of  all  feu  duties  they  mi^t 
after  the  lapse  of  such  time  as  the  character  of  the  neighbcmr- 
hood  changes,  be  redeemable  in  the  option  of  the  feoar  up(» 
terms  to  be  arranged  and,  failing  this,  as  might  be  fixed  by  aa 
impartial  arbitration,  upon  the  footing  of  the  owner  of  the 
feu  duty  getting  fair  compensation,  restrictions  being  main- 
tained as  far  as  considered  necessary.    In  addition,  poww 
should  be  given  for  the  apportionment,  on  the  appUcatioii  of 
the  vassal,  of  the  feu  duty  between  the  different  properties, 
the  superior's  interest  being  equitably  treated ;   so  that  ths 
procedure  could  be  by  this  method  if  desired  instead  of  by 
purchase. 

SecUon  VIII.— FEUING  CONDITIONS  IN  DISTRICTS  WHERE 
THERE  ARE  MINERAL  WORKINGS. 

In  many  of  the  mining  districts  superiors  when  feuing  off 
ground,  reserve  the  power  to  work  the  minerals,  and  to 
lower  the  surface  of  the  ground  without  being  ^ble  to 
compensate  the  vassal  for  any  damage  to  buildings  erected 
by  him  on  the  surface.    In  many  of  the  mining  districts  it 
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IS  impoMible  to  get  »  feu  on  any  other  condition.  Thi»  con- 
dition  M  felt  to  be  a  great  hardship  in  these  flistricta,  and  it  if 
•n  additional  hardship  that  the  superior  stipulates  that 
the  buildings  are  to  be  kept  in  repair  and  maintained  suffi- 
ciently to  secure  the  feu  duty,  although  his  own  acU  or  the 
operations  of  his  mineral  tenants  may  be  the  means  of  render- 
in^  the  buildings  uninhabitable. 

The  grievance  is  not  confined  to  the  owners  of  private 
dwelling  houses  :  it  applies  as  well  to  the  case  of  large  industrial 
undertakings,  public  halls,  schoob,  and  other  buikUngs. 
In  the  former  case,  however,  the  hardship  is  more  pronounced, 
as  the  small  feuar  who  has  invested  his  capital  in  buiWing 
or  purchasing  a  dwelling  house  is  often  unable  to  meet  the  heavy 
expenditure  of  repairing  the  damaged  fabric  and  is  prevented, 
also,  from  borrowing  money  upon  the  building  owing  to  the 
poor  security  he  has  to  offer.  It  is  not  practicabks  to  suggest 
as  a  remedy  that  they  should  buy  the  minerals  in  the  land 
necessary  to   make  secure  individual  houses. 

This  grievance  is  found  over  a  wide  area  and  especially  in 
Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire.  In  the  Motherwell  and  Hamilton 
dutnets  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  subsidence  through 
mineral  workings  with  great  resulting  loss  to  the  feuars  through 
damage  to  buildings.  Water  pipes  and  sewers  have  been 
broken,  with  consequent  flooding  of  houses  and  risks  to  public 
health.  {See  reports  on  housing  in  Motherwell  and  Bathgate, 
pp  359—60). 

The  following  is  a  typical  form  of  the  conditions  contained 
m  leu  contracts  and  building  leases. 

Typical  Clausb  kc  Fkt  Coimucrrs  ok  Estates 

TBXSE  ARE  MUrBBAL  WoRXIKOa. 

But  exoepUng  and  rMeiring  always  to  the  Superiors  aU  iron- 
■tone,  coal,  Sreclay.  marie,  shale  and  Uroestoiie,  and  aU  mines. 
metab,  mmerals  and  stone  of  every  desoriptioo  (aU  heieinafter 
relcrred  to  as  the  *  reserved  minerals')  in  or  under  the  ground 
hereby  feued.  with  power  to  the  Superiors  and  their  tadumen 
or  others  in  their  name  to  work,  win  and  cany  away  the  raserred 
minerata  (excepting  building  stone)  and  to  do  everything  necessary 
for  wortang,  winning  and  carrying  away  the  same  {indMdmg  pow^ 
to  louxr  the  twfau  of  th*  said  grmmd).  but  the  SuperionaDd  their 
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tacksmen  shall  not  be  entitled  to  sink  pita  on  the  ground  hereby 
feued,  and  in  the  event  of  any  damage  (whether  by  subsidence  or 
otherwise)  being  caused  to  the  ground  hereby  feued  or  to  the 
buildings  erected  or  to  be  erected  thereon  or  to  the  water  with 
which  the  same  may  be  supplied  or  to  the  drainage  thereof,  or 
in  any  manner  of  way  by  or  tlirough  the  past  or  future  workings  of 
the  reserved  minerals  under  or  near  the  ground  hereby  feued,  no 
claim  for  damage  or  recompense  shall  on  such  account  lie  or  be 
competent  to  the  said  disponees  against  the  Superiors  or  their 
tacksmen  or  other  persons  deriving  right  from  them." 

The  Feu  Contract  further  contains  a  provision  that  the  feoar 
shall  be  bound  "  to  erect  and  maintain  in  all  time  coming''  buildings 
sufficient  to  secure  the  feu  duty. 

As  the  available  land  in  the  district  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
proprietors,  the  people  who  have  to  live  there  for  the  purpose 
of  their  work  cannot  obtain  access  to  land  on  better  terms. 

The  one-sidedness  of  the  bargain  has  long  been  an  acute 
grievance. 

It  was  fully  considered  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Feus  and 
Building  Leases,  1894,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from 
their  Report  [Parliameniary  Paper,  238,  1894.)  Among  other 
members  of  this  Committee  were  the  then  Lord  Advocate, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour  (afterwards  Lord  Kinross),  Sir  Charles 
Pearson  (afterwards  Lord  Pearson)  and  Mr.  Thos.  Shaw  (now 
Lord  Shaw.) 

The  grievance  felt  in  the  Motherwell  and  Hamilton  districts 
and  other  places  is  that  in  consequence  of  all  the  available  building 
land  being  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  proprietors,  persons 
whose  businesses  compel  them  to  live  and  work  there  are  obliged 
to  take  feus  on  such  terms  as  the  proprietors  may  dictate.  •They 
complain  that  they  should,  by  the  terms  of  their  feu  grants,  be 
bound  not  only  to  erect,  but  to  maintain,  buildings  upon  the 
surface,  and  yet  that  they  should  bo  obliged  to  submit  to  these 
buildings  being  seriously  injured,  and  possibly  destroyed,  without 
their  receiving  any  compensation,  and  further  that,  although  this 
injury  or  destruction  might  occur  time  after  time,  they  would,  by 
the  terms  of  their  feu  grants,  be  bound  as  often  to  re-erect  the 
buildings.  It  appears  to  the  Committee  to  be  established  that  the 
grievance  is  serious,  operating  hardly  upon  individuals  as  well  as 
public  bodies,  and  likely  to  create  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  law  which  permits  such  things.  The  grievance  seems  to  be 
confined  to  a  comparatively  limited  area,  practically  to  tiie  western 
coalfields  of  Scotland. 
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It  waa  at  one  time  made  a  question  whether  the  stipulations  of 
such  grants  did  it  involve  such  rei^ugnancy  as  to  liberate 
the  feuara  from  tu^tr  obligations  tuder  them,  but  in  the  case  of 
Buchanan  v.  Andrew.  11  M.  (H.L.),  p.  13,  it  was  authoritatively 
decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  that,  as  the  contracts  were  volun- 
tarily entered  into,  they  must  receive  eflFect  according  to  their 
terms,  however  great  the  hardship  might  be.  .  .  . 

In  addition  to  the  damage  done  to  the  buildings,  it  was  alleged 
that  gas  and  water  pipes  had  been  cracked  and  broken  by  the 
subsidence  of  the  ground,  causing  pecuniary  loss  and  danger  to 
the  public  health,  as  also  that  the  existing  state  of  things  led  to 
a  difficulty  in  obtaining  houses  for  workmen,  with  the  result  that 
there  was  much  overcrowding,  attended  by  insanitary  conditions 
and  moral  dangers.  .  .  . 

The  Committee  feel  that  it  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  for  the 
Legislature  to  interfere,  at  the  suit  of  private  individuals  who  had 
made  such  agreements  with  their  eyes  open,  to  prevent  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country  from  being  fully  developed,  and  they  are, 
therefore,  indisposed  to  recommend  that  Parliament  should  enforce 
the  leaving  of  any  part  of  the  minerals  in  the  ground,  with  a  view 
of  supporting  the  surface,  where  the  vassab  had  by  express  contract 
renounced  or  surrendered  their  right  to  support  Most  of  the 
Witnesses  who  came  forward  to  complain  of  the  existing  state  of 
things  appeared  to  be  satisfied  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
prevent  the  minerals  from  being  fully  worked  out 

It  was,  however,  suggested  that  if  the  minerals  were  fully  worked 
out,  with  the  result  of  causing  damage  to  the  surface  and  the  buiid- 
mgs  upon  it  Parliament  should  enact  that  the  Superiors  working 
out  the  minerals  should  be  bound  to  compensate  their  vassata 
for  this  damage.     This  seems  to  the  Committee  to  rain  a  different 
and  more  difficult  question.     It  is  not  disputed  that  the  claim  for 
damages  would  be  quite  reasonable  if  the  vassals  had  not  expressly 
rcnomnced  the  right  of  support,  and  agreed  that  the  Superiore 
should  have  power  to  w  ork  out  the  minerals  without  paying  them 
damages  for  any  loss  or  injury  which  they  might  thereby  suffer 
but  It  13  said  that  where  the  vassals  have  so  agreed,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  bargain  which  the  parties  thought  fit  to  make  with 
each  other  should  be  disregarded,  there  being  nothing  immoral  or 
contrary  to  pubUc  policy  in  it,  that  the  vassals  presumably  cot 
their  feus  cheaper  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done  in  con- 
sequence of  having  renounced  their  right  to  support  and  to  damaces- 
as  also  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  minerals  were  in  manv 
cases  of  much  greater  value  than  the  surface,  the  Superiors  wo"!d 
not  have  granted  the  feus  at  aU,  except  upon  condition  that  they 
should  be  entitled  to  work  out  the  whole  minerals,  without  paving 
to  th«  vassals  oompeoMtion  for  damage  done  to  the  surface     U 
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is,  however,  to  be  kept  in  view  that  in  dealing  with  what  may  be 
described  as  a  monopoly  of  land,  the  Legislature  has,  in  some 
oases,  insisted  that  agreements  should  be  equitable  and  provided 
that  if  they  are  inequitable  they  should  not  be  enforced.  Illastr.!- 
tions  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts.  The 
damage  now  under  consideration  ia  capricious  in  its  incidence- 
it  affects  some  buildings  very  seriously,  and  others  scarcely  appreci. 
ably,  if  at  all ;  and  persons  seem  to  take  feus  in  the  hope,  if  not  in 
the  expectation,  that  it  will  not  atlect  them.  Further,  the  profit 
derived  by  the  Superiors  from  working  out  the  whole  minerals  is 
large,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  great  inroad  would  be  made 
upon  it  if  the  Superiors  were  required  to  make  good  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  damage  which  would  require  to  be  paid,  if  the 
common  law  right  tc  damages,  renounced  in  the  feu  grants,  was 
restored  by  Parliament.  Upon  the  whole,  a  majority  of  the  Com< 
mittee  think  that  there  is  ground  for  the  Legislature  interfering  to 
reinstate  or  reserve  this  common  law  claim  to  damages,  both  in 
the  case  of  past  and  future  feu  grants,  though  not  for  requiring 
that  support  should  be  left  for  the  surface  and  the  buildings  upon 
it,  and  thus  in  eilect  prohibiting  the  working  out  of  the  minerals. 
A  minority  dissent  from  this  view,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  feo 
grants  already  existing,  but  think  that  it  might  properly  receive 
effect  as  regards  future  feu  grants. 

What  has  now  been  said  sufficiently  indicates  the  view  which 
the  Committee  take  of  the  suggestions  put  forward  in  Clause  1  of 
Mr.  Crawford's  Bill,  viddic  t,  that  where  land  has  been  or  shall  be 
feued  or  let  upon  a  condition  that  buildings  were  or  are  to  be 
erected  thereon  by  the  vassal  or  lessee,  any  contract  or  agreement 
purporting  (a)  to  entitle  the  Superior  or  lessor  to  do,  or  authorise 
to  be  done,  any  act  whereby  such  buildings  may  be  injured,  which, 
but  for  such  contract  or  agreement,  he  would  not  have  been  legally 
entitled  to  do  ;  or  (6)  to  release  the  Superior  or  lessor  from  any 
liability  to  pay  damages  for  doing  injury  to  such  buildings,  or 
authorising  any  act  whereby  injury  was  caused  to  the  buildings, 
which,  but  for  such  contract  or  agreement,  he  would  have  been 
liable  to  pay,  shall  be  void. 


1" 
1. 


A  majority  of  the  Committee  further  think  that  the  Legislature 
might  properly  declare  that  the  provisions  of  such  feu  grants  shall 
be  invalid,  in  so  far  as  they  involve  a  repugnancy,  and  in  particular 
in  80  far  as  they  purport  to  impose  an  obligation  upon  the  vassals 
to  rebuild  their  houses  or  other  erections  after  they  have  been 
destroyed  by  mineral  workings,  especially  as  the  obligation  would, 
according  to  its  terms,  bind  the  vassals  to  re-erect  the  buildings  as 
often  as  they  might  be  brought  down  by  the  mineral  workings- 
The  considerations  which  prevailed  with  the  majority  of  the  judges 
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of  the  Court  of  Sessrion  in  the  cam  of  Buchanan,  etc.  v.  Andrew 
9  M.  664,  would  seem  to  warrant  Buch  a  statutory  interference 
with  the  grants.  A  minority,  however,  considw  that  such  lesis- 
lation  should  be  made  applicable  only  to  future  feus. 

The  conaiderations  which  prevailed  with  the  majority  of 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  case  of  Buchanan 
against  Andrew,  above  referred  to,  are  worthy  of  notice  : 

Strong  criticism  was  directed  by  the  Bench  against  the  form  <d 
the  clauses  contained  in  the  feu  contract  and  particularly  the 
clause  excluding  aU  claims  on  the  part  of  the  feuar  for  damage 
done  to  his  buUdings  as  a  result  of  the  mining  operations  carried 
out  by  the  Superior.  Lord  Neaves  likened  the  contract  to  the 
old  fonn  of  leonine  contract,  so  called  from  the  old  fable  of  the 
lion  who  carried  off  everything.  "  There  may  be  here,"  he  said. 
'  a  most  valuable  mineral  estate ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
large  portion  of  the  surface  covered  with  houses  invoked  into 
existence  by  the  fiat  of  Colonel  Buchanan  or  his  predecessors, 
the  proprietors  of  the  plenum  dominium.  A  town  has  thus  been 
called  into  being,  and  Colonel  Buchanan  and  his  predecessors  have 
derived  from  it  both  importance  and  pecuniary  profit  He  takes 
hia  feuars  bound  to  build  houses,  and  he  lays  down  streets  to  be 
traversed  by  all  the  inhabitants ;  but  it  is  said  that  by  the  force 
of  certain  clauses  as  to  the  mineral  estate,  he  is  liable  to  destroy 
these  uses  of  the  surface  which  he  has  not  only  permitted  but 
compelled.  That  plea  is  a  very  stringent  and  high  plea  par- 
ticularly if  he  cannot  only  do  so,  but  do  so  without  any  compensa- 
tion which  makes  it  the  more  difficult  to  assume  any  such  right. 
It  is  easier  to  assume  an  equitable  than  an  inequitable  arrange- 
ment. .  .  .  Now  here  the  proprietor  says  I  bind  you  to  build 
and  reserve  to  myself  right  to  undermine  and  you  must  rebuiki, 
and  I  may  again  undermine,  and  so  on,  as  often  as  I  please  to 
undermine,  and  you  must  pay  the  feu  duty  notwithstanding.  I 
cannot  imagine  such  a  contract." 

Lord  Benholm,  in  criticising  the  action  of  the  Superior,  said : 
"But  what  shall  be  said  of  a  mineral  proprietor,  who  having 
fenced  himself  round  by  anxious  and  absolute  clauses  in  his  feu 
rights  from  all  liability  for  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  con- 
sequences of  his  workings,  shall  also  assume  to  himself  an  absolute 
right  to  conduct  those  workings  exactly  as  he  pleases,  his  only 
guide  being  his  own  pecuniary  interests  ?  " 

Lord  Justice  Clerk  Moncrieff,  in  dissenting  from  the  views  of 
bis  colleagues,  expressed  the  opinion  that  so  far  as  the  eaoence  of 
the  complainer's  case  was  based  on  "some  views  of  policy  or 
expidiency  "  these  were  "  more  suited  for  the  Legislature  than 
for  a  Court  of  Law." 
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In  a  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  Duncan  Millar,  K.C  ,  M  P    it  ig 
proposed  to  give  effect  to  these  recommendations.    It  is 
clearly  unfair  that  the  monopoly  position  of  the  landowner 
should  allow  him  to  dictate  conditions  of  necessary  access  to 
^nd   which   are  so   obviously   one-sided  and  unreasonable 
While  we  consider  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  landowners' 
power  to  insist  on  such  inequitable  conditions,  and  that  these 
should  for  the  future  be  declared  null  and  void  by  statute 
we    think  that  in  the  case  of    existing  feu  contracts  and 
bmlding  leases  where  subsidence  has  taken  place  there  should 
be  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Government  Department  or  Court 
already  referred  to,  who  should  review  the  case  equitably  and 
determine  whether  compensation  should  be  payable  by  the 
Superior  in  respect  of  the  damage  caused  and  the  amount  of 
such  compensation.    In  considering  the  facts  of  the  case  it 
could  be  determined  what  actual  reduction  of  feu  duty  (if 
any )  had  been  allowed  in  respect  of  liabibty  to  surface  damage, 
and  if  satisfied  that  a  much  reduced  feu  duty  had  been  exacted 
the  Court  might  decide  that  the  feuar  should  bear  some  part 
at  least  of  the  resulting  loss,  or  otherwise  deal  equitably  with 
the  case.  "' 

The  same  difficulty  is  experienced  by  local  authorities  in  the 
proper  execution  of  necessary  public  works.    In  nearly  every 
case  where  land  is  purchased  by  a  local  authority  in  the 
Middle    Ward    of    Lanarkshire    the   minerals   are    reserved 
and  no  claim  is  allowed  in  respect  of  damage  to  buildinm 
or  works  earned  by  subsidence.    There  are  minerals  through- 
out most  of  the  area  and  the  local  authorities  have  been 
retarded  greatly  m  laying  down  works  to  deal  with  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  sewage  owing  to  the  liabiUty  of  the  ground  to 
subside.    If  has  frequently  been  necessary,  also,  to  delay 
making  necessary  sewage  works  until  the  working  of  minerals 
under  the  surface  had  ceased  or  until  it  appeared  that 
the  ground  had,  in  fact,  subsided  and  settled.    In  some 
cases  the  minerals  under  the  ground  purchased  by  the  local 
authority  continued  to  be  worked  for  as  long  as  twelve  oi 
fifteen    years    after    the    purchase  by  the  local  authority, 
and  the  ground  was  largely  useless  for  the  purpose  for  which 
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It  was  acquired.  Though  probably  the  mineral  righto  under 
the  ground  m  qu^tion  could  have  been  purchased  by  the  local 
authonty  m  the  first  instance,  it  is  considered  generally  quite 
undesirable  to  do  so.  as  apart  from  the  question  of  the  addi- 
tional exi^nse,  the  local  authority  would  not  undertake  the 
business  of  extractmg  the  minerals. 

In  so  far  as  the  superior  has  benefited  from  the  extraction 
of  the  minerals,  it  is  fair  to  take  this  consideration  into  account 
m  making  the  surface  available  for  feuing  on  the  same  estate 
where  it  is  known  that  the  liability  to  subsidence  exists.  The 
surface  of  such  land  ought  to  be  available  at  much  lower 
rates  than  it  is  at  present. 

Where  mining  operations  are  carried  out  under  Urge  towns 
or  populous  dMtncts  it  is  sometimes  not  veiy  difficult  to  secure 
he  surface  effectively  by  the  system  of  hydraulic  stowage  of 
the  waste  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  experiments  at  Mother- 
well and  m  Fifeshire  and  on  a  larger  scale  in  France  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Continent. 

The  foUowing  resolution  was  passed  at  the  Annual  General 

Convention  of  the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland,  held  at  Edinburgh 

on  the  7th  day  of  April,  1914.  ^"uurgn 

"Ajb  considerable  destruction  is  done  to  public  and  private 

am-3  ^  ^f  underground  operations,  that  the  time  has Tw 
?ril^  *^*  Convention  to  press  for  legisUtion  with  a  view 
to  compensation  being  given  for  such  property  destroyed." 

Section  IX.— SERVITUDES. 

"A  servitude  is  a  burden  on  land  or  houses  imposed  bv 

agreement-express  or  impUed-in  favour  of  the  owners  of 

other  tenements ;    whereby  the  owner  of  the  burdened  or 

servient    tenement  and  his  heirs  and  singular  successors  in 

he  subject,  must  submit  to  certain  uses  to  be  exercised  by 

the  owner  of  the  other  or  'dominant'  tenement;   or  must 

suffer  restramt  m  his  own  use  and  occupation  of  the  property  »• 

.-ervitudes  are  of  two  classes,  positive  and  negative  ■ 

A  positive  servitude  enables  the  dominant  proprietor 
__to  exercise  some  act  of  absolute  use  over  the  servient 
*  ^'"'«  i'rinciples  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  Tenth  Edition  i  m. 
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8ubject  which  otherwise  might  have  been  prevented 
e.g.,  to  use  a  road.  Positive  servitudes,  may  be  constitutec 
either  by  express  grant  or  by  prescription  (i.e.,  by  un- 
mterrupted  possession  during  forty  years.) 

A  negative  servitude  euaW«8  the  dominant  ownei 
to  restrain  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement  from 
makmg  the  fullest  use  of  his  property,  e.g.,  a  servitude 
of  hght  whereby  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement 
IS  prevented  irom  building  in  such  a  way  as  to  obstruct 
the  lights  of  the  dominant  tenement.  Negative  servitudes 
can  be  constituted  only  by  grant. 
The  commonest  forms  of  servitudes  are  : 

(1)  Those   relating   to   houses    or    buildings— as   the 
servitudes  of  light,  of  prospect,  of  support. 

(2)  Those  relating  to  lands  or  other  rural  subjects— ag 
a  servitude  of  road  or  passage,  of  aqueduct,  of  pasturage 
and  of  watering  of  cattle.  ' 

In  certain  cases  the  development  of  property  is  unduly 
interfered  with  through  the  existence  of  such  servitudes  as 
those  of  Ught  and  prospect  even  though  the  servitude  may 
be  of  httle  or  no  use  to  the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement 
and  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement  may  be  willing  to  pay 
him  reasonable  compensation.  The  dominant  owner  being 
m  a  position  which  enables  him  to  refuse  absolutely  his  consent, 
sometimes  holds  out  for  an  exorbitant  sum,  and  prevents  a 
desirable  improvement  from  being  carried  out.  Other  cases 
of  unreasonable  servitudes  also  occur  for  which  there  should 
be  provided  a  means  of  settlement  on  an  equitable  and  inex- 
pensive basis. 

This  necessary  means  of  redress  by  an  independent  authority 
would  be  provided  by  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Land  Court 
or  Government  Department,  who  should  have  power  to 
extinguish,  with  compensation,  servitudes  which  prevent  the 
reasonable  improvement  of  property,  and  the  extinction  of 
which  would  not  cause  undue  detriment  to  the  person  entitled 
to  the  ser\atude  ;  or  to  vary  or  otherwise  deal  with  the  servitude 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
BUILDING  LEASES  OP  NINETY-NINE  YEARS,  ETC. 

As  already  remarked,  building  leases  of  short  duration  (99 
years  and  under)  are  met  with  in  some  localities  but  they  are 
not  common  in  commercial  and  industrial  centres.  In  some 
rural  villages  and  fishing  conmiunities,  also,  especially  on  the 
north-east  coast,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  erect  dwelling 
houses  on  land  held  without  any  written  title  which  legaUy 
imports  a  lease  from  year  to  year  only. 

As  is  well  known,  the  buildings  erected  upon  land  held  on 
lease  m  the  absence  of  an  express  stipulation  to  the  contrary 
become  part  of  the  heritage  and  belong  to  the  owner  of  the 
ground  upon  the  determination  of  the  lease.  In  the  case  of 
leases  of  mneteen,  thirty  or  ninety-nine  years  where  the  lessee 
makes  considerable  improvements  and  erects  buildings,  it  is 
felt  to  be  a  great  injustice  that  the  whole  of  this  added  value 
should  ultimately  pass  to  the  owner  of  the  ground  as  ir  the 
ordinary  case  of  the  termination  of  a  lease  in  England  On 
the  renewal  of  the  lease  the  tenant  has  either  to  make  a  capital 
pajTnent  or  submit  to  an  increase  of  rent  or  possibly  to  both 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  arranges  for  the  conversion  of  his 
ease  mto  a  feu,  the  negotiations  necessarily  proceed  on  the 
footing  that  the  buildings  are  in  the  complete  legal  ownership 
of  the  lessor,  even  although  the  tenant  himself  has  erected 
them  entirely  at  his  own  cost. 

•As  this  system  of  tenure  is  not  very  common  in  Scotland, 
It  IS  felt  to  be  the  more  unreasonable  where  it  in  fact  obtains 
ihere  are  instances   where  industry  has  been  handicapped 
under  this  form  of  tenure.    The  foUowing,  for  exampfefaw 
a  few  cases  :  —or*" 
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Paper  Milla.— The  mills  were  held  on  Iraaoi  of  nineteen  yean* 
duration.  At  the  adjustment  of  each  mjccessive  lease  mora 
on«rouB  conditions  were  imposed  by  the  landlord.  The  exigencies 
of  the  trade  requiring  further  capital  outlay,  the  tenants  approached 
the  landlord  in  1880  for  an  extension  of  the  then  existing  lease, 
which  expired  at  Martinmas,  1888.  The  tenants  at  the  same  time 
oflered  an  increase  of  £20<)  i)er  annum  on  the  rent  of  £810  then 
paid.  The  landlord,  however,  stipulated  for  an  increase  of  £406, 
being  a  rise  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  old  rent  Negotiations  were 
then  ended.  Five  years  later  the  tcnanta  again  endeavoured 
to  arrange  matters,  but  the  landlord  declined  to  modify  his  terms. 
At  a  later  stage  the  proprietor  olTcred  to  feu  the  property  for  a 
capital  payment  of  £8,000  and  a  feu  duty  of  £4.'>0  per  annum,  to 
which  figures  the  tenants  agreed,  but  the  proprietors'  agents 
insisted  upon  inserting  in  the  feu  disposition  a  number  of  con- 
ditions which  the  tenants  could  not  accept.  The  tenants  then 
offered  to  continue  as  yearly  tenants,  with  two  years'  notice 
on  either  side  to  terminate  the  tenancy  and  at  the  current  rent 
of  £810,  but  the  proprietor  would  not  agree  to  this.  Some  time 
afterwards  informal  negotiations  were  entered  upon  to  purchase 
the  property.  The  proprietors  demanded  a  price  of  £20,000,  which 
the  tenants  were  advised  was  excessive.  The  tenants  therefore 
had  to  remove  their  works,  and  the  mills  have  since  stood  empty. 
After  they  left  a  considerable  number  of  people  had  d  necet> 
■ity  to  leav(  the  locality. 


As  another  example  of  the  hardship  involved,  the  oaae  may 
be  cited  of  a  limited  company,  which  had  a  lease  of  an  area  of 
ground  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  The 
only  terms  upon  which  they  could  get  ground  was  that  they 
should  remove  on  six  months'  notice  with  power  to  take  down 
the  buildings.  This  company  spent  on  buildings  £2,400,  on 
fixed  plant  £2,000,  a  total  of  £4,400.  The  company  went  into 
liquidation,  and  the  liquidator  now  finds  that  this  property  is 
unaaleable  except  at  a  great  sacrifice. 

The  ground  in  this  case  is  part  of  a  very  large  area  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glasgow,  situated  on  the  canal  banks  and  particularly 
suitable  for  industrial  purpose^,  but  the  whole  area,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ground  built  upon  by  the  company  above  referred 
to,  is  lying  waste  on  account  of  the  stringent  conditions. 


The  position  in  Carluke  also  illustrates  the  evils  of  the  leasehdd 
system. 

The  greater  part  of  Carluke  is  built  on  the  estate  of .    Up 

to  a  few  yeara  ago  building  land  upon  this  estate  could  only  be 
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obtained  on  00  year  leaaea.  TheM  leaaea  have  b<>gun  to  fall  in. 
Valuable  properties,  including  buaineM  premises  in  the  main 
8trcctfl,  liavn  been  built  on  leasehold  ground,  and  in  the  ooune 
of  a  few  years  many  of  these  leases  will  come  to  an  end. 

The  result  is  that  towards  the  termination  of  leases  buildings 
are  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  dilapidation.  The  system  is 
reported  to  have  seriously  hindered  the  development  of  the  dis- 
trict. Carluke  would  form  a  very  suitable  residential  quarter 
for  persons  employed  in  the  industrial  centres  of  Wiiihaw  and 
Motherwell  (two  towns  in  which  the  housing  difficulty  is  verr 
acute).  '  ' 

It  appears  that  the  rate  at  which  the  land  was  leased  did  not 
differ  much  from  the  ordinary  feuing  rates.  The  rate  in  i«cent 
years  for  leases  was  28.  6d.  per  pole  (or  £20  per  acre)  per  annum, 
while  the  rate  at  which  the  superior  now  feus  ground  is  3s.  pw 
pole  (£24  per  acre)  per  annum. 

The  leasehold  system  where  it  exists  tends  to  accentuate 
the  problem  of  defective  housing  and  slums,  as  buildings  are 
allowed  to  fail  into  dbrepair  towards  the  expiry  of  leases. 
In  Wick,  for  example,  in  some  of  the  older  districta  the  pro- 
perties have  been  built  on  leasehold  land.    When  the  lease 
expires  the  property  is  frequently  put  up  for  sale  by  the 
ground  landlord.    Towards  the  termination  oiE  the  lease  the 
properties  are  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  slum  property  is  on  leasehold  land.    In  1902  when 
the  Town  Council  were  seeking  powers  for   the   extension 
of  the  burgh  boundariM  the  slum  area  of  Louisborough  was 
described  as  follows:    "The  district  of  Wick  called  Louis- 
borough  was  granted  on  99  year  leases.    These  have  been 
falling  in  gradually  during  the  past  ten  years  and  as  they 
be;,'an  to  fall  in  the  houses  were  allowed  to  decay."    The 
same  effect  is  produced  in  Lanarkshire  and  other  areas  where 
91)  year  leases  are  found.    The  result  is  bad  housing  and 
delay  in  its  replacement  by  better  housing. 

In  other  cases  buildings  have  been  erected  upon  ground 
held  upon  tenancy  at  will  and  without  any  written  title.  This 
1^  not  confined  to  the  rural  villages  and  the  fishing  towns  on 
the  north-east  coast,  but  cases  of  it  are  found  also  in  the  south, 
tor  instance  in  Leadhills,  a  mining  village  ia  Lanarkshire. 
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What  happena  in  these  cases  is  that  the  tenant  builds  the  house 
at  biu  own  cost  without  securing  any  feu  or  lease  and  without 
having  any  proper  legal  title  to  the  house. 

In  various  cases  where  these  leases  occur  the  landlords  are 
willing  to  convert  them  into  feus.  There  is  a  general  desire 
that  this  facility  should  be  extended  and  made  available  in 
every  case.  Where  the  lessor  and  lessee  failed  to  agree  as  to 
the  feuing  rate,  etc.,  there  should  be  an  appeal  for  its  settle< 
ment  by  an  im{Mirtial  authority.  This  should  be  secured  by 
statute,  thus  giving  the  lessee  in  every  case  security  of  tenure. 

The  consideration  to  be  paid  by  the  lessee,  whether  in  the 
form  of  a  capital  sum  or  an  annual  feu  duty,  could  be  easily 
settled. 

The  law  limiting  the  power  of  various  classes  of  persons  and 
bodies  to  lease  and  sell  land  should  be  simplified  and  ^ipfnd<>d. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
PEUING  RATES  AND  FEU  DUTIES. 
Section  I.— RATES  AT  WHICH  BUILDING  LAND  IS  FEUED. 

In  addition  to  the  restrictions  under  which  land  is  feued 
for  building  an  even  more  important  factor  is  the  price  at 
which  It  18  feued.  An  insistence  on  feuing  rates  which  are 
unreasonably  high  acts  as  a  partial  prohibition  to  reasonable 
access  to  land  and  in  restraint  of  the  normal  development 
of  the  locauty. 

As  already  explained,  owing  mainly  to  the  prevalence  of 
tenement  houses  in  the  towns,  the  tendency  is  for  the  price 
at  which  land  is  feued  to  be  high.  The  following  stateiient. 
for  example,  by  one  of  the  leading  solicitors  in  Scotland  mav 

be  quoted :  ' 

The  price  of  unbuilt  ground  is  eootroUed  by  the  price  of  tene. 
menta  abeady  built  The  Utter  are  wld  ScoriiVto  i*nSt 
without  reference  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  site.  T^ere  mav  be 
a  feu  duty  or  there  may  not,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  prim  of 
the  tenement.  It  «  matter  of  calculation  what  proportion^  tS 
\^Z^.t  ^  *'*".''«^,»o,*!'«  ^^  ^  the  highVthe  rental  thJ 
larger  the  proportion  which  u  so  attributed.  If  the  price  worked 
out  at  ^  or  fiJOO  an  acre  this  determine,  the  pri^S  ^nblZt 
land  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  builder  can  q^te  weU  afford 

^r^^  P"^L    ^\  ^^  ^  ^  ''•P*  in  View  that  in  tenement 

property  even  w.th  a  feu  duty  of  lOs.  per  «,uare  yart  a  very  smaU 
portion  of  the  rental  ui  attributable  to  the  fea  duty.  Not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  rent  represents  site.  In  the  case  of  a  £10 
rent  £1  reproents  the  cost  of  Umd.  so  that  even  if  the  price  of  hind 
were  reduced  by  one  half  the  only  effect  upon  a  £10  rent  would 
be  t«  make  it  £9  lOs.,  and  upon  a  £20  rent  to  make  it  £19. 

The  cost  of  tenement  hmd  depends  upon  fashion.    Iftheonstom 
ot  uvmg  m  tenements  disappeared  the  price  of  land  wouU  fall 
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and  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  rent  which  would  be  earned 
from  the  house  built  upon  it.  Tenement  property  can  afford  to 
pay  a  higher  rate  of  feu  duty  than  single  cottages,  because  the 
annual  re  l  urn  is  very  much  greater,  but  in  neithtv  case  does  the 
cost  of  the  land  form  a  substantial  part  of  the  rent.  In  the 
ordinary  case  of  terraced  houses  the  cost  of  site  represents  about 
one-twentieth,  and  in  the  case  of  cottages  about  one-fifteenth, 
part  of  the  rent. 

In  this  way  largely  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  tenements 
very  high  prices  are  charged  on  the  borders  of  Scottish  towns 
for  access  to  land. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  although  the  portion  of  the 
rent  of  a  tenement  house  which  is  attributable  to  the  value 
of  the  land  may  be  small,  this  Joes  not  imply  that  the  cost 
of  land  is  a  negligible  factor  in  the  provision  of  housing  accom- 
modation ;  because  the  houses  have  been  crowded  together 
for  the  very  purpose  of  reducing  the  element  of  land  value 
as  much  as  possible. 

Section  II.— EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS. 
The  following  instances  taken  at  random  from  some  of  the 
Reports  are  quoted  in  order  to  give  a  general  indication  of 
the  rates  of  feu  duty  prevailing  in  different  localities  and  the 
prices  which  are  asked  for  building  land. 

Edinburgh. — (1)  About  twenty  years  ago  the  firm  of 

endeavoured  to  obtain  a  feu  of  6  acres  of  land  at  £110  per  acre 
per  annum,  but  failed.  The  ground  remained  unbuilt  on  tot 
ten  or  twelve  years,  yielding  a  rental  of  only  £10  or  £12  per  acre. 
The  same  firm  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  offering  £40  to 
£50  per  acre  per  annum  for  8  acres,  were  told  that  the  ground  was 
not  ripe  for  feuing.  This  ground  is  still  agricultural  lai^  bringing 
in  not  more  than  £6  per  acre  of  rent. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  they  obtained  a  feu  of  5  acres  of  ground 
at  £110  per  acre  per  annum,  but  only  on  condition  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  tenements  were  erected  on  part  of  the  ground 
as  a  security  for  payment  of  the  feu  duty. 

(2)  Messrs.  have  3  acres  in  fen  taken  within  the  last 


fourteen  years  at  £50  per  acre  per  annum.  Before  the  ground 
feued  they  had  part  of  the  ground  let  to  them  at  £5  per  acre, 
per  annum.  Prior  to  erecting  their  factory  they  approached  one 
of  the  adjoining  proprietors  who  asked  £200  per  acre  per  «»nn'jm 
of  feu  duty.  Another  adjoining  proprietor  asked  £50  to  £00  of 
feu  duty. 
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Glasgow. ,  Buchanan  Strecl.— This  building  in  Buchanan 

.Street  fell  down  some  years  ago,  and  only  a  ruin  remains.  The 
site  contains  about  340  square  yards  of  ground.  The  frontage 
to  Buchanan  Street  is  47  feet,  depth  65  feet.  There  are  no  ground 
burdens  and  no  building  restrictions.  The  factors  for  thia  prop- 
erty  have  asked  £11,000.  As  the  buildings  at  present  on  the 
ground  ".^e  valueless,  this  is  the  so-called  site  value,  and  works 
out  to  about  £156,600  per  acre  of  capital  value.  The  buildings 
are  at  present  assessed  at  a  rent  of  £30. 

With  reference  to  thia  site,  a  leading  Glasgow  solicitor  with  a 
large  practice  in  property  states  that  "  if  it  were  a  little  further 
down  the  itreet  double  the  price  would  be  readily  paid." 

GouROCK.— Probably  no  town  in  Scotland  ends  more  abruptly 
than  Gourock  and  Ashton. 

Beyond  Ashton  there  are  scarcely  any  houses  as  far  as  Inveriiip 
—four  miles  from  the  buigh  boundary.  The  explanation  is  that 
one  estate  ends  with  the  last  villa,  and  the  former  superior  of 
the  land  xrom  there  to  Inverkip  was  unwilling  to  feu  for  small 
houses.  Several  times  negotiations  have  been  begun,  but  have 
always  fallen  through.  It  is  reported  that  the  Admiralty  repre- 
sentRtives  interviewed  the  superior  with  a  view  to  opening  out 
a  section  <  f  this  land  immediately  beyond  Ashton,  but  the  negotia- 
tions broke  down. 

On  the  shore  road  in  the  middle  of  Ashton  a  small  property 
was  recently  covered  with  tenements.  It  consisted  of  old  feusi 
and  all  the  superiorities  had  been  redeemed.  It  was  bought  out- 
right for  £6,000.  The  ground  extended  to  4J  acres.  Thia  price 
represented  £800  per  acre— capital  value  after  allowing  for  old 
houses  retained. 

Paisley.— For  ground  suitable  for  shops  and  four-atorey  tene- 
ments  in  the  main  thoroughfares  the  feu  rate  varies  from  about 
308.  to  £2  (or  in  some  caaea  much  higher  rates)  per  pole,  or  £24a 
and  £320  per  acre  per  annum.  In  side  atreeta  auitable  for  tene- 
ments only  the  feu  is  about  10a.  per  pole  or  £80  per  acre  per  annum. 

On  the Eatate  the  feu  duty  is  about  £60  per  acre. 

Poet  Glasgow.— Average  feuing  rate  is  £40  to  £66  per  annum. 
In  some  cases  £100  per  acre  has  been  charged. 

About  eighteen  years  ago  ground  along  the  south  side  of 

Road  was  feued  at  £40  per  acre  for  semi-detached  villas.  Later 
smaller  houses  have  been  built  at  rates  ranging  from  £16  to  £28 
per  acre. 

Gbeesock.— The  general  feuing  rate  for  business  and  commercial 
purposes  during  the  last  half  century  has  been  6«.  6d.  to  8s.  a 
pole.  In  Bome  caaea  Ss.  6d.,  8s.  8d.,  up  to  IDs.  have  been  charged 
■~t.e.,  £68  to  £80  per  acre  per  annum. 

2  B 
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In  1891  the  rates  were  7s.  to  8s.  per  pole  of  30^  square  yards- 
equivalent  to  an  annual  feu  duty  of  from  £56  to  £64  per  acre  per 
annum,  representing  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase  £1,400  to 
£1,600  per  acre  of  capital  value. 

KiBKCALDT. — Recreation  Oround. — For  many  years  there  hu 
been  a  demand  for  a  Public  Recreation  Ground  for  children. 
The  Town  Council  approached  the  landowners  with  regard  to 
ground  at  ,  extending  to  about  10  acres.  The  price  de- 
manded was  £400  per  acre  or  feu  at  £16  per  acre  per  annum. 
The  price  was  considered  prohibitive. 

GovA». Works.— The  extent  of  ground  is   12  acres, 

It  was  purchased  in  1887  at  a  price  of  £500  per  acre.  It  was  then 
bare  agricultural  ground.  The  ground  has  now  been  practically 
covered  with  industrial  buildings.  Some  years  ago,  to  avoid 
heightening  existing  buildings  or  building  too  closely  together 
the  adjoining  proprietors  were  approached  on  the  subject  of  the 
acquisition  of  adjoining  ground.  The  price  then  indicated  wu 
more  than  double  the  original  price  and  no  further  negotiation 
took  place.  As  a  consequence  the  existing  buildings  are  in  varioua 
parts  being  heightened  as  the  only  available  means  of  development 
Recently  a  small  additional  plot  of  ground  adjacent  to  the  works 
was  purchased  at  over  £1,300  per  acre. 

The  following  few  examples  illustrate  also  the  variations  in 
the  prices  at  which  land  is  available  at  different  periods. 

Edqtbusoh  (Heriot  Trust  Feus) : 

In  1862  the  Heriot  Trust  feued  for  works  at  £26  per  acre. 

In  1892  the  Heriot  Trust  feued  for  works  at  £80  per  acn 
(actual  feu  duty,  £40). 

In  1900  the  Heriot  Trust  feued  for  woAb  at  £120  per  acn 
(actual  feu  duty,  £15). 

In  1905  the  Heriot  Trust  feued  16  acres  at  £60  per  acre— 
priee  £24,300  being  26  years'  purchase — ^for  cemetery. 

In  1871  for  self-contained  houses,  £148  10s. ;  for  tenementi 
£249,  £127  and  £190  per  acre  per  annum. 

In  1881  for  tenements  £183  10s.,  £108  to  £309  and  £254  per 
acre  per  annum. 

In  1891  for  tenements  £615  per  acre  per  a-nnnm  one  feo 
only  (feu  duty  £80  Ss.) 

In  1906  for  self-contained  houses,  £80  per  acre ;  for  villaa 
and  gardens,  £50  and  £51  per  acre  ;  for  tenements,  £189  per 
acre. 

GuLSGow.— In  the  Scotstoon  District  land  which  was  rented  at  abont 
£2  per  acre  for  farm  purposes  was  feued  at  £80  per  acre,  and  now  after 
extension  of  the  tramways  has  risen  to  £100  for  front  sites. 
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The  Glaagow  Corporation  paid  £29.000  for  82  aores  of  land  at 
ToUcross  or  a  public  park,  and  the  adjacent  land/of  which  "here 
S^Vto^U^  '"'"'  ^  *^»  °«'g»>bo«hood  of  the 'park  rS  f^m 
tlfr^^  P*',*fu"';  1!°**  ^'^^  y^"  afterwards  it  waa  stated  S 
the  Town  Council  that  the  price  of  this  ground  had  risen  to  £loS 
jxT  acre.  (Evidence  of  Ex-Bailie  Peter  Burt  betoiTsei^ki^ 
mittee  on  Land  Values  (Scotland)  Bill,  im.  p!  So). 

Clydebank.— In  1882 Company  bought  27  acres.  3  m«rf. 

7,",  poles  for  £9.100  or  roughly  £325per  acre  ^     ^ 

ro^?.«^*'*°'^'"'   ^^^^'  *'*®  Society  bought  2-026  aciea  for 

£3.250  or  roughly  £1.625  per  acre.  *^  ^*"  '°^ 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  Burgh,  there  is  a  large  tract  of  land 
presently  let  for  farms.  When  wanted  for  feuSg  for  bJ^ldi^ 
the  proprietors  are  asking  £30  to  £40  per  acre  per  annum.  a^wS 
price  It  only  pays  to  build  tenements  and  there  is  a  growing  deS 
for  cottage  houses.  This  land  is  at  present  renUd  It  i&^ 
per  acre  per  annum.  -wui,  »* 

Land  in  the  suburbs  is  presently  being  sold  at  £750  oer  aem  n.^ 
feued  at  the  equivalent  feu  duty  of  £37  10s.  InimTk^i 
would  be  rental  at  about  30s..  per  acre  per  annum  and 't^  L.'^m 
about  the  value  of  the  ground  where  used  for  agricultural  punx*^ 
«^';L  g«duaUy  risen  from  a  few  pounds  in  1871  toSS; 
£30,  and  even  up  to  £40  per  acre  per  annum. 

Paislby^— The  new  suburbs  are  aU  of  comparativelv  lecenfc 
powth.  The  feu  duty  runs  from  £28  to  £40  perTr^  S  SSS 
have  to  pay  their  share  of  the  making  of  roadTand  draiS^ 

ron" 'I®  ??  **"*y  "**  *'*°"*  *''®"*y  y«a«  "go  was  about 

£20  per  acre^  but  has  graduaUy  risen  with  new  feu!  toov«  & 
per  pole  or  £40  per  acre.  °*' 

SectioK  III.—FEUING  RATES  AND  FEU  DUTIES. 
The  feuing  rates  quoted  in  the  previous  section  are  ceneraUv 

m  respect  of  land  being  developed  on  the  outskirts  of  towns 

and  are  in  no  way  indicative  of  the  price  of  central  sites! 

Ihe  value  of  central  sites  is  invariably  much  higher  thoueh 
tue  actual  feu  duty  payable  in  i^pect  of  the  site  may  bo 
small,  the  feu  havmg  been  granted  many  years  ajzo  In 
some  cases,  however,  where  land  has  been  feued  in  c^tral 
areas  in  recent  years  for  working  class  dweUings  very  high 
u  lang  rates  have  been  obtained.    In  Edinburgh,  for  example 

e.iements  of  workmg  class  houses  have  been  «rected  on  iLi 
foued  at  as  high  as  £500  and  £600  per  acre  per  wmum. 
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It  IB  generally  assumed  in  economic  discussions  that  th 
price  of  land  IS  a  residual  quantity  depending  on  how  mucl 
can  be  paid  after  other  costs  have  been  met.  This,  it  shoiJ 
be  noted,  assumes  fluctuations  in  the  cost  of  land  inversely 
as  fluctuations  m  other  coste,  e.g.,  cost  of  building;  am 
with  these  last  showing  a  large  increase  within  recent  years 
while  the  purchasmg  power  of  the  working  classes  has  reniinec 
almost  stationary,  a  general  diminution  in  the  feuing  tZ 
would  be  expected  in  accordance  with  the  theory.  Though 
therj  have  been  changes  in  particular  locaUties  due  to  develop- 

general  marked  reduction  in  the  rates  at  which  land  has  \Ll 

eued.    This  IS  to  be  distinguished  from  changes  n^ 

for  developed  properties  where  other   causes   operatH^d 

where  there  have  been  considerable  changes.    The  evide^^ 

ltd  f/i^'"'..*^''  '^  r^'^'y  ^  *^'  price  of '^b^^ 
land  8  dn:ectly  connected  with  the  tendency  of  owners  o 
unbmlt-on  land  to  fix  the  price  at  which  the/wiU  jTt^^* 
It  less  m  accordance  with  the  immediate  cLumstenc ^of 
supply  and  demand  than  on  the  basis  of  the  aCa^  pn^ 
iici^t^  "^"^  ^^'  "^"^  ^^  ^^'  building  k^X 

It  should  be  noted  also  that,  although  feu  duties  are  held, 
by  the  superiors  of  the  estates  on  which  they  were  granted 
they  are  also  a  form  of  investment  for  trust  funds. 

m^Mlf^  ^!?"  ^  ""^^^^  '^^"^  ^  ^^'^  contract  to  erect. 

f«„  Hn.  f  P^^^^o^  y^^ldmg  a  rental  much  in  excess^f  the 
Titlll  ^^\*^'^*if«  «f«  regarded  M  a  particularly  safe  kind 
the  riZ  P*-   /^^-^"^ie^  and  also  |round  ariuals  (.-.... 

Ire  holl^lT  ?.'^?*  "^  '^'  ^^"  ^^*y  «'  ground  amiU 
are  bought  and  sold  as  trust  securities  and  .are  held  largely 
by  charitable,  religious,  educational  and  provident  bodies  • 
for  example,  the  United  Free  Church  holds  feu  dutiTand 
grouiid  annuals  of  the  capital  value  of  £150,000.  They  are 
considered  particularly  suitable  investments  for  l^ts  of  a 
continuing  character.  *»ubio  w  • 
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The  following  note  refers  to  sales  by  public  roup  of  feu 
duties  and  ground  annuals  in  Glasgow  during  1913  (Glasgow 
Herald,  January  6tli,  1914).  •^y««' 

.»,^!Li**^°-?°  It'^  *°.  ^°"'*  ""•*  «Kmritie8  during  the  year 
showed  considerable  activity,  and  compared  with  1m^  vear  tha 

h?S'"T."  '^'  ^°'"°»"  °'  busineaa  wa.  vTry  iSS    xfe 
respectively  24J  and  17  and  for  ground  annuals  23i  and  16  years' 

As  in  the  case  of  other  first-class  securities  the  capital 
value  of  these  ground  rent  securities  has  faUen  within  recent 
years  Fif^n  years  ago  a  price  of  30  years'  purchase  could 
be  obtained  as  against  about  24  years'  purchase  now. 
During  the  same  penod  the  fall  in  the  capital  value  of 
other  Trust  Secunties  such  as  Railway  Debentures,  etc..  has 
been  m  at  least  as  great  a  proportion. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Section  I.— GENERAL. 

building  to  make  the  structural  Zd7hlr  llL  Jr  ''™'  °'  ^^* 
for  ite  occupation  by  the  tenant  U^Lshkt^  "^'"T"^ 
longer  period  it  is  unusual  for  the  tenant  to^jr'.''  ^''  * 
alterations  at  his  own  expense.  ®  structural 

An  injustice  which  arises  uider  the  svatPm  ,',  fi,    • 
of  the  tenant's  rent  at  the  end  of  success' vele^es     Thl'Tl 
IS  that  a  successful  shopkeener  whn  ;=  i      T  ^^®  P^"*' 

on  the  site  is  acquiring  a  .ood^iu  '^^^^^P^^S  »  business 
to  leave  thoughC^t  if  Wafe?  '  T^'  '  i!"^  ^'  ^""^"^ 
him  to  transfer  his  buskTetwke^  '^:;^  ^  ^'"P^^^^*' ^^'^ 
to  have  his  rent  raised  oHhe  g^'^^u*!^*  7^"" 
effort,  rather  than  refuse  to  enter'^o  a  newtete   '        "" 

vVe  wish  to  make  it  clear  th^f  ««  !i        T        ' 
abopkeeper  should  not  ;i7.;'S'3!:^,t:n;,»'rf'""'  ""'..' 
due  to  a  general  increase V the  value  or  Zr,«     "t,.™^  "* 
or  the  ocality.    Our  criticism  is  fec^P^S  ""  ""  T' 
an  individual  shopkeener  is  asked^  „         ^  "^"^  *•"" 
arbitmrily  and  unreasonably  i^Zert  Thit  ""'  -^"^ 
out  of  proportion  to  the  iicS^'^,     -i    ,  ^^'"'^  1""« 
similarly  occupied  premie Tfh.     "■"J^'ly  S'tuated  Md 
the  increased  value  ^„7?S^l,      ""j  ""ghbourhood.    Where 
fnterprise  and^SU^'ttetr'^/tT^ '  T 
»  no  way  oo«tribut«i  lo  it,  w.  areT^pi^^oX'ttt^w^ 
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i^  not  entitled  to  exact  an  increase  in  rent  concspondinij  to 
tlie  increase  m  value.  To  do  so  is  not  only  to  inflict  an  injustice 
on  the  individual  shopkeeper,  but  also  to  impose  a  restriction 
on  the  commercial  development  of  the  community. 

The  cases  of  injustice  arising  are  not  so  freqp->t  or  so 
outstandmg  as  those  which  are  caused  by  the  99  yeare* 
leasehold  system  ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  acute  to  demand 
a  statutory  remedy. 


Section  II.— EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTSi 

The  following  cases  illustrate  the  way  in  which  tenanta  of 
business  premises  nuy  suffer  very  serious  hardship  on  the 
expiry  of  their  leases. 

J\^  ^^^u'^'T'?")^*'  premiseg. Street  Ooonpien found 

that  rent  there  tended  steadily  to  increase  with  ev«rv  real  or 
supposed  increase  in  the  business. 

They  looked  at  a  property  at consisting  of  an  old  dweUinff- 

house  getting  mto  a  state  of  dilapidation.    Landlord  refused  U> 
make  any  improvements  but  offered  a  ten  years'  lease  at  £110 
rising  to  £120  with  permission  to  make  the  improvements. 

Spent  over  £1,000  in  making  the  improvements  and  entered 

upon  tenancy  in .     Four  years  later  they  took  over  part  of 

another  flat  at  £50,  making  total  rent  £170  and  expendinaJElOO 
more  m  structural  improvements. 

-  ^°  7 —  *^ey  ^ere  offered  a  new  lease  of  five  years  at  £250  for 
first  three  years  and  £300  for  remaining  two  years. 

(2)  Shop  in Street.    Rent  originafly  was  £180.  eraduaUv 

'     raised  to  £250.     Ultimately  owner  of  building  demanded  £350 

and  on  this  being  refused  the  shop  was  let  to  the  firm's  former 
Boop  manager. 

(3)  Shop  at Street    Rent  was  raised  from  £180  to  £290 

and  thereafter  to  £350.  For  extended  premises  the  rent  is  at 
present  £580  per  annum  on  a  five  years'  lease,  which  expires  shortly. 
Notice  has  been  given  the  tenant  that  the  rent  will  be  increased 
by  £190  to  £750.  t«c«>w«w 
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(4)  Shop  in Street.     It  was  an  old  Mtebliahed  R«itan«., 

,r«  ^  C~u?T'' "'''*''''  "''^P  ^*''  *  Licensed  shop.    The  pronertt 
wa«    b.,nght    by who    claimed    such    an     exorbiLnV  «  ^ 

wS"  a   .al^  nf"*"^  t"*''  ^PP'''^f°««-    Th«  Magistrate  realising 

pro^rtv  ?ron  H  "''^■''"  '"i  ^^  """"y  '^^  'i^^n**  from  S 
property,     bhop  tlien  remained  empty. 

-ilS^K  "?  y^t".*^"  ^^  ^°"8ht  this  business  and  armmred  a  le<u» 
inth  the  landlord  at  a  r«nt  of  £230.  We  made  gi«it  im^roreme^ 
on  the  premwes  at  our  own  exper  se.  "nprorement. 

and  S'  ^'^^  °"';  '"'"'^  ""-^P'"^  ^'«  ^»°*«1  ^  enlarge  the  kitchen 
hJd  ^l^r^K  '*''^'°'^  accommodation,  for  which,  of  coureT  wS 
-IfL?-  ^^  ^''^  permission  of  the  landlorf.     Before  mS'tl! 

Atter  negotiations  the  rent  was  raised  from  £230  t«  £200  «nH 
we  were  taken  bound  to  carry  out  the  additbn  of  lavato^  ac'co" 

than  £.0  thereon  for  an  extension  of  the  lease  for  oevSn  years 

The  valuation  of  the  premises  for  license  duty  purp^  under 
the  I.  inance  Act,  1910,  is  £250  per  annum.  V^'VO^  under 

(7)  J  commenced  business  in  a  single-windowed  shop  in in 

— -,  the  size  of  the  shop  was  about  10  feet  wide  bv  18  feet  lor  a  r 
took  a  lease  of  it  for  six  years,  the  first  four  yea^  the  reSTlTloO 
the  fifth  year  £225.  the  last  year  £2.50.  during  which  tiLeldid^i 
with  sheer  hard  work,  closing  at  9  o'clock  teek  nighte  and  H  30 
on  Saturdays  Then  came  a  renewal  of  lease  for  another  rixvei™ 
wluch  wa«  to  be  for  the  first  two  years.  £250  ;  next  two  vL«  ^7? 

T^  'Z!:::^^7i^!^r'  '"^  ^'^  ^^^-  ^^  ^^^ 

jnnu  or  a  twelve  years"  W.  Th;  "^tx^i^^Vn^d  ^r 
tinned  as  a  yearly  tenant.  In  February  of  the  foUo^iS^veJrX 
Tht  relt  w  ""''^•;^^  '•^°'°  Whitsunday  the  rent  3dT£S) 
^LZ\^l"^'^'^''^s^l°^'^^''''  ^y  *h«  t^^^'^t.  but  he  Offered 
J^4^o*?he  V^vS*^  of  £5  aa  he  expected  slightly  better  tn«k. 
owing  to  the  .Naval  Base  operations.    The  landlord  refused,  and 

of  twenty.five  year.,  and  after  h^ving  built  up  a  sound  buS 
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Section  III.-THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  VALUES 
BELONGING  TO  THE  TENANT. 

We  consider  that  where  a  tenant  of  business  Dremisea 
jK.ros  to  contmue  his  tenancy  on  the  expiry  oU  l!^Z 
ails  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  landlord,  he  shoid^htve 
the  right  to  appeal  to  an  impartial  authority.  This  authorily 
should  have  power  to  decide  (1)  whether  the  tenant  shouS 
have  the  right  of  renewal,  if  so  (2)  at  what  rent  and  upon  what 
con<l.tjon.s  and  (3)  the  period  of  extension.  orTJaTter 
natively  .f  the  landlord's  refusal  to  renew  the  te^ncy  L 
upheld  U>  award  the  tenant  compensation  for  loss  cJ  «L^^ 
w,ll,  etc.    To  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  right  there  shoJwbe 

rbV;;H:lr  "^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  -^^«  -  -- 

We  want  to  make  the  position  very  clear  so  as  to  avoid 

uKsunderstanding.    It  is  not  the  fact  that  in  the  mafority 

.    n    T*"  *""  '^^J'*^*  ^  *^»^«  th«i'  rents  raised  on  S 

do  so  In  the  case,  for  example,  of  suburban  SoVJhew  i^ 
M>met,rnes  on  the  one  hand  a  difficulty  experiencS  bvthe 
landlord  m  gettmg  tenants  for  shops,  aid  ofthe  other  hand 
mor.  opportumties  are  available  for  shopkeepeii  to  ^I 
ernatne  premises  in  the  immediate  neighbouSood  The 
^u  t  however,  that  injustice  and  the  expropriation  of  a  tenant's 
;;ood.ill  does  not  occur  very  frequently,  is  no  reason  why  a 
remedy  should  not  be  available  where  it  can  and  d^  ^^ur 
In  the  more  busy  parte  of  towns  the  opportuniS^f^^' 

"totn?n^!  T^'"'  r  "'  «-*»fi«d "L.  for  t"e  SciL 

n?  to  tenante  of  their  nghte  to  capital  values   created   bv 

th-mselves  a  statutory  remedy  should  be  available  ^ 

l,a  I'Ar.  'Z^'''^'!'  *^**  *^°*°*"  "^^^^  ^^^^  leases  «houId 
a  V  a  statutory  nght  to  an  extension  of  the  tenancy  for  such 

terms  and  on  such  rent  and  conditions  as  failing  aereem^nt 
shoidd  be  settled  by  an  impartial  authorit^  ^  "Sreem^^t 

IhLs  right,  we  think,  should  be  subject  to  a  condition  that 
-here  the  o^vner  of  the  building  desired  to  resumel^cuTatbn 
m  c.rder  to  utUise  it  himself  or  for  fairly  proved  purp<S8  ^ 
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greater  utility  or  of  greater  public  advantage,  he  should  havi 
uuch  right  of  resumption  on  satisfying  the  impartial  tribuniU. 

In  such  cases,  howevftr,  the  tenant  should  be  entitled  U 
compensation,  where  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  an  extensioi 
of  his  lease,  for  unexhausted  improvements  made  by  hin 
suitable  to  the  character  of  the  building  or  made  by  previotu 
tenants  without  valuable  consideration  from  the  (property 
owner  which  clearly  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the  premise) 
to  an  incoming  tenant  and  also  in  respect  of  loss  of  goodwil 
under  similar  circumstances. 

The  object  is  to  secure  the  tenant  in  value  created  by  himsel 
or  his  predecessors  and  to  prevent  this  value  being  expro 
printed  improperly  and  without  any  justification  by  th( 
property-owner.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  intention  ol 
saddling  the  property-owner  with  unreasonable  claims  foi 
compensation.  The  elements  for  which  compensation  is  tc 
be  paid  'j-e  such  as  the  tenant  or  his  predecessors  have  attached 
to  the  premises  without  receiving  consideration  in  respect  oi 
them  from  the  property-owner;  and  such  as,  in  fact,  the 
property-owner  is  expropriating  from  the  tenant,  and  foi 
which  he  can  receive  an  increased  rent  from  an  in-cominjj 
tenant. 

The  precedent  for  this  is  well  known  in  the  country  and  ia 
furnished  by  the  Small  Landholders  (Scotland)  Act  of  1911. 
There  is  also  the  Town  Tenants  (Ireland)  Act,  1906,  which 
provides  inter  alia  that  in  regard  to  buildings  occupied  wholly 
or  to  a  substantial  extent  for  business  purposes,  where  the 
landlord  refuses  without  good  and  sufficient  cause  to  grant 
a  renewal  of  the  tenancy,  or  an  increase  of  rent  is  demanded 
as  a  result  of  the  tenant's  improvements,  so  that  the  tenant 
quits  his  holding,  the  tenant  shall,  in  addition  to  compensation 
in  respect  of  improvements,  be  entitled  to  compensation  for 
loss  of  goodwill  and  unreasonable  disturbance. 

This  right  to  a  renewal  of  the  lease  necessarily  involves  t 
power  to  fix  the  rent  at  which  it  is  renewed.  We  do  not 
anticipate,  however,  that  there  will  be  a  very  great  number 
of  cases  arising  for  settlement  by  the  impartial  authority,  as 
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the  presence  of  this  remedy  will  no  doubt  operate  to  expedite 
reasoaable  agreement  between  tenant  and  property-owner. 

As  under  these  «»hort  leases  it  is  not  common  for  larce 
structural  improvements  to  be  made  by  the  tenant  (unless  an 
undertaking  by  him  to  make  these  forms  a  material  part  of 
the  consideration  on  which  he  takes  his  lease),  it  is  clear  that 
j    the  principal  element  in  a  dispute  between  tenant  and  property- 
!    owner  as  to  the  rent  on  which  a  lease  should  be  renewed  is 
m  respect  of  increasing  the  rent  on  the  tenant's  goodwill,  and 
It  IS  not  difficult  in  such  cases  to  discriminate  such  arbitrary 
increase.    Speaking  generally,   the  rents   of  similar  neigh- 
bouring premises  give  an  indication  of  what  is  the  normal 
rent  and  if  the  property-owner  is  demanding  a  rent  increased 
cdusiderably  beyond  this,  the  onus  rests  on  him  to  substantiate 
his  case.    Unless  this  can  be  done  {e.g.,  as  in  the  case  of  a  comer 
shop  more  advantageously  situated  than  the  neighbouring 
shops),  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  fair  rent.    Such  portion 
of  an  increased  annual  value  as  was  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
locality  {e.g.,  a  situation  in  a  busy  shopping  or  commercial 
street  where  values  of  all  business  premises  are  increasing), 
is  properly  attributable  to  the  property-owner.    Relief  would' 
not  be  given  to  the  tenant  in  respect  of  this  general  increase 
in  value.    The  relief  to  which  he  is  entitled  is  in  respect  of 
the  value  created  by  himself  or  his  predecessors. 

Power  should  also  be  given  under  the  same  procedure  for 
the  settlement  of  other  disputes  between  tenant  and  property- 
owner  and  for  the  removal  and  variation  of  unfair  conditions 
or  restiictions  {e.g.,  restrictions  against  sub-letting,  assigna- 
tion, etc.),  contained  in  the  lease  or  agreement  under  which 
the  tenant  holds.  • 

Of  course,  the  tenant,  in  order  to  establish  his  right  to  a 
renewal,  would  be  required  to  be  a  good  tenant  and  conform 
to  the  reasonable  obligations  imposed  upon  him,  such  as 
paying  his  rent  and  fulfilling  the  other  reasonable  conditions 
of  his  tenure,  in  accordance  with  the  same  general  principles 
as  are  applied  in  the  case  of  a  rural  tenant  under  the  Small 
Landholders  Act. 
The  procedure  suggested  is  not  one  to  transfer  to  the  teniuii 
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any  value  which  belon^^s  properly  to  the  property-ownei 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  fair  that  the  tenant  should  b 
fully  Fecured  in  the  value  which  he  has  created  and  whicl 
belongs  properly  to  him. 


i 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MINERAL  LEASES  AND  WAYLEAVE3. 

Section  I.— MINERAL  LEASES. 

We  have  alao  evidence  that  the  landowner's  monoDoIr 
i-ower  sometimes  >s  a  cause  of  hardship  to  mineral  Si 
•nd  that  the  conditions  inserted  in  AUning^^  ^'^ot 
^frequently  of  a  burdensome  and  inequitable^W^  and 
are  calculated  f  restrict  the  free  devlpment  onK^^;^ 
held     Amongst   others,    the    conditions    relating    to    short 
|vork.n,.    breaks,  warrandice,  assignation,  the  L  of  tnd 
-,u.red  for  plant  and  buildings  in  connection  witHhe  work 
ng  of  minerals  and  spoil  bods,  give  rise  at  times  to  fri^Uon 
ktween  the  mineral  tenants  and  the  landlord,  and  are  Sly 

AccorcUng  to  the  Return  for  1912.  the  output  of  coal  and 
hale  in  Scotland  was  39,518,629  and  3,184.826  t^^^n^t- 
'vely.  and  the  amount  of  fixed  rent  and  roialti^^avrbK 
respect  of  them  was  £877,789  and  £75,560  r^cTivT 
mLTJ  p"^  ??^  P^T^  °^  ^""  discussion  of  Uie  auction  of 
coal,  and  of  steel  and  iron,  etc.,  in  this  country   uoon  th» 

consumer.    The    maximum,    minimum    and    avwace    rat«i 
royalty  charged  per  ton  are,  in  Lanarkshi^!^r4d  ^ 
d    d  "^Pt^^^'^.'y '  J»  J^ife  and  the  Lothians'ls  2d."?d; 

Ke  uS^  '•  ^-  *  '""•    ^^'  """^  ^«^^  ^  Scotland,  as 

he  a,nt^l^.  ^«'^^"''  *"  ^^'^y  ^  ^^^  of  ti»osepaidon 
ti^e  Untment.    Having  regard  to  the  heavy  charge  SLthy 
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imposed  upon  the  production  of  steel  and  iron  and  upon  othei 
kindred  industnes,  these  rates  constitute  a  severe  handicai 
upon  many  of  our  industries  which  are  in  competition  witi 
foreign  imports. 

Mineral  tenants  have  to  make  a  very  large  initial  expendi: 
ture  of  capital  m  sinking  shafts,  erecting  buildings,  machinery 
houses,  etc.,  and  in  laying  branch  railways  and  sidings.  On 
the  expiry  of  their  leases  they  are  often  placed  in  a  very 
disadvantageous  position  when  negotiating  for  a  renewal 
They  are  faced  with  the  alternative  of  agreeing  to  the  land- 
owners  terms  or  sacrificing  the  large  capital  which  they  have 
laid  out  m  developing  the  workings.  The  following  example 
iflustrates  the  difficulty :  ^ 

Case  of Collteries.-MeaBn had  worked  the  minenUti 

under  a  lease  of  nineteen  years'  duration,  which  expired  abooti 

Sd'^rr  *^°"     ""^^^  ^^'^  ^^*^  **  *  ^^^^y  «*•  ^^ 

The  Colliery  was  a  large  one,  and  prior  to  1906  it  had  an  oatpnt  ^ 
estimated  at  an  average  of  about  1,000  tons  a  day.  About  m 
men  were  employed  in  or  about  the  pits,  and  it  is  ertimated  that  ^ 
f^^^  T*^  ""  **'•'  P'**  '^^  ^"'''*'"«''  amounted  to  weU  over  ^ 
^^Jm^.  '"«='«'P*^°^"y  ^^"^q'^PPedandprogre^dvely 

Trior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  lease,  the  proprietors  offend  to 
renew  it  at  the  increased  lordship  of  lOd.  per  ton.    The  lemm. 
however,  dechned  to  pay  that  figure,  and  although  negotS 
proceede    for  some  tune  between  the  parties,  it  waTimSwibls  to  i 
como  to  an  arrangement.    Attempts  were  then  ma^v  tS  i 
propnetore  to  obtain  fresh  tenants,  but  none  of  the  coalownen 
m  the  county  would  take  a  lease  of  the  mineral,  at  the   rate 
Jf^f      a7*u       P™P™^"-     Accordingly  no  tenant  codU  i 
be  got     At  the  expuy  of  the  lease  the  Vroprietori  declined 

^"  •^u',**'''  P.^*  ^^  huMings  at  a  ralSation,  and  insisted 
r«  h  J  S^  '^^^^*^  **^u  '^''^  ^'°°°«  ««»«  building. 
inn«.i  -ST"  *™*'*^  °°  ***•  ^^"^^  76  houses  with  iTstoS 
annexed.  These  were  put  op  for  sale  by  the  lessees,  en  oondition 
that  they  were  to  be  taken  down  if  insisted  on  by  the  landk»d. 
^ilT^.  """^^  purchaseni  went  to  the  prJprietoraiaM 
S^lZn5°  J*  f  ™»f  on  to  retain  them  on  the  ground.  ev«i 
honSrn  .♦  *  ^i  ?°  ^">  *^^  ^*  «  belioved  that  the  78 
STS™  H  ;*°"'p°°'^^  b*^«  been  rented  at  a  large  «m  besides 
the  ff u  duty.  Permission  waa  steadily  rtrfosed.  Aooerdioglf 
the  hoates  wore  sold  and  taken  down  with  the  e»eptf«o<«£ 
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where  one  of  the  occupants  waa  too  iU  to  be  removed,  and  that 
house  with  K,me  slight  alteration  remEins  to  this  davThe  «Je 
rebc  of  the  occupancy  of  the  old  pit.  The  rails  and  plant  w«J 
drawn  from  the  p^the  surface  was  cleared,  andlhe  shSt  wm 
blown  ui^  Over  600  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment  ^ 
considerable  distress  was  caused  in  the  district.  In  adSt' on.  ^e 
loss  of  employment  to  so  many  men  caused  a  great  loss  to  housJ 
propnetors  and  shopkeepers  in  the  neighbourhST 

Some  eighteen  months  after  these  events  the  Companv 

Ltd  took  a  lease  of  the  minerals,  it  is  believed,  at  the  oTd^to 
of  Od.  per  ton.  This  Company  fiUed  up  the  old  shaft.  43cTh1 
pit,  and  now  employ  over  700  men.  * 

In  such  cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  tenant  may  be  forced 
ejther  to  pay  a  rent  on  his  own  expenditure  or  to  sacrifice 
that  expenditure.  He  is  therefore  entitled  to  a  remedy 
similar  to  that  suggested  in  the  case  of  the  tenant  of  business 
premises.  Besides  the  question  of  the  royalty  there  are  often 
other  conditions  of  a  burdensome  nature  in  mining  leases 
Provision  should  be  made  for  providing  a  variation  of  these 
or  relief  from  them  on  equitable  terms  by  the  judicial  authority. 

(C.^980  ?893) :    °'°^'''''   ''''   ^^^   ^^^*^*^^   ""^"^^ 

That  some  remedy  should  be  provided  for  oases  in  which  a. 
less^  might  be  prevented  by  causi.  beyond  his  S^cTntrel  ?rem 
workmg  the  mmerals  he  had  taken,  and  also  for  oases  of«,rSS 
reetnetions  upon  the  assignment  and  surrender  of  mineral  leasesT^ 

Section  IL— WAYLEAVESi 

By  •'  Wayleave  "  is  meant  the  "  hberty  to  make  and  use 
or  to  use  (as  the  case  may  be),  a  road  or  way  "  through  land 
which  does  not  form  part  of  the  lease.  Wayleaves  are  usually 
either  1)  uiiderground  wayleaves  or  (2)  surface  wayleaves. 
the  latter  of  which  are  the  more  important  by  far  and  are 
generally  required  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  minerals 
beyond  the  hmite  of  the  property  from  which  they  have  been 
brought  to  a  pubhc  hne  of  railway  or  pkce  of  shipment.  The 
development  of  minerals  is  sometimes  serioualy  hampered  by 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  wayleaves  upon  reaaonable  terms 
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There  are  cases  where  a  mineral  field  i<j  sii.>aKu  t      ^      , 

n3I'  .u        u    ^^.^^  ^  necessary  to  obtam  a  wavlea- 
over  or  through  a  neighbouring  proprietor's  land«      Tf  i 

ment  is  stopped.    There  is  al,n  ?L  /     '  *      ^°^®  "^^^^'^J 
n,K«  u      I-  *^*^  "•    /"ere  is  also  the  case  of  a  mineral  tpnor 

generally  fix  the  tTms  ^'  '^°^^  ^  granted  and 

the^oval^P^  ^  -^^  ^'^'  ^^^^  *^  ^'^l^i^*  ^as  considered  by 

liS:'of  thrSToTi^ue^^^^^^^  .^«  ^^-^  -! 

terms  (C.  6980, 1893) :  ^'"  ^  "^  *^'  ^^"«^g 

nearest  or  most  oonvL^ut^-J^  obtaining  access  to  the 
terms,  or  frorobSal^H  '^'i'^^'  *'*"*'  ""'  ^^  on  fair 
ought  not  to  b.  left  Sn^?"^"""^  ea^mente  on  fair  terms. 

be^J^a^Sdilry^'r"?"'  '°'  "'"•^^  ^  -"«h  cases  faght  to 
or  through  which  dbm^  L^-        i  -      °^*"  °'  property  over 
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naye  recourse  to  compulsory  proceedings.  »««w««»ry  to 

We  consider  that  the  remedy  we  have  suggested  should  be 
available  a.  regards  wayleavesgcneraUy.  ThedSlcSmet 
with  are  the  same  m  the  case  i  1  other  wayleav^ 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

EXPENSES  OF  TRANSFER  OF  LAND  AND 
BUILDINGS. 


The  high  cost  of  transfer  of  heritable  property  is  generally 
rej^arded  as  a  serious  hardship  by  those  dealing  in  such  property 
and  it  has  a  material  effect  in  increasing  the  cost  of  houses 
The  cost  of  transfer  includes  (a)  the  stamp  duty ;  (6)  duei 
of  registration  of  title  deeds  in  the  public  registers,  expense 
of  searches  in  the  registers,  and  legal  charges  in  connectioi 
with  the  drawing  up  of  the  necessary  deeds. 

(a)  The  increase  of  the  duty  from  lOs.  to  £1  per  cent,  hai 
been  felt  to  bo  a  very  serious  grievance  by  all  people  interestet 
in  heritable  property,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  dutj 
on  a  transfer  of  land  should  be  double  what  it  is  ou  a  transfei 
of  .stocks.  It  is  reported  generally  that  the  legislature  oughi 
rather  to  encourage  the  transfer  of  land  and  particularly  thi 
purcliase  of  small  houses. 

A  suggestion  commonly  made  is  that  the  duty  on  transac 
tions  of  less  than  £500  (at  present  10s.  per  cent.)  should  b< 
reduced  to  5s.  per  cent,  and  that  the  duty  on  larger  transaction! 
should  be  10s.  per  cent. 

(6)  The  expense  is  also  materially  increased  in  consequenw 
of  the  fact  that  deeds  which  are  generally  of  considerabk 
length  have  to  be  drawn  up  and  recorded  in  the  Public 
Registers ;  and  that  these  Registers  have  to  be  searched  foi 
any  incumbrances  affecting  the  property.  In  an  average  cast 
for  example,  the  expenses  in  connection  with  the  purchas« 
of  a  house  at  a  price  of  £550  would  amount  to  about  £22  U 
£35  borne  in  practically  equal  proportions  by  seller  and  pur- 
chaster.    This   estimate   includes   the   stamp-duty,   dues  ol 
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rocording  and  co-t  of  s       h  u 

It  the  purchaser  reauirps  f^  k^ 
price  on  the  security  T'he^ro^^''  f  ""*  °^  '^'  P"^«^«« 
about  £10  more  in  expe^i      ^^"^^  ^'  °^^^  ^*^«  *<>  W 

i;:^;t'^'x°;^n^^^^^^  a  .reat 

"f  title-deeds  wer?inLfa^lo,rPl''  '"^  ^^°^«^  ^«^-^ 
-n  of  title  .ere  intr^Jctf i^td  ^fth^n '"  ^  '''-^'^^ 
r^coTdm^  each  deed  at  len^h  Th.  f  *?"  P^«-^«n<=  system  of 
questions  involves  technicalities  of  leJl  !  discussion  of  these 
cannot  be  di.cassed  in  detaU  here  bn/  T^'^'^^'-^^'  '^^^'^ 
a  Sicat  deal  of  unnecessary  labour  In  J  «^«.«»tisfied  that 

.xaminin.  drawing-up  copX/ -^'""^  ""  '"^°^^^  '^ 
d.x^uments  in  connection  ^tKj  n  '^"^^P^^S  lengthy 
ior  the  transfer  o^  land  Whi^r  '?"^  '^"'^  transaction 
'otapi^earunreas-.uableinrh^^L  *fu  "^  ^°^  *^Pe^«  ^^ay 
-tate.  it  is,  relatively  oito^aZ^^r''""^^''"^"^*^ 
transfer  of  a  small  hous^  P^^P^^^^o^  m  the  case  of  the 
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HOUSING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

With  the  object  of  keeping  the  vast  amount  of  evidence 
there  is  on  this  part  of  the  subject  within  as  manageable 
bounds  as  possible,  it  will  be  dealt  with  under  the  following 
heads. 

The  headings  refer  to  existing  housing  conditions. 
Chapter  XXVIII. — Facts  as  to  these  conditions. 
Chapter  XXIX. — lieaults  following  from  these  conditions. 
Chapter  XXX. — The  Causes  producing  these  facts  and  results, 

Under  this  heading  are  discussed  such  questions  as: 

The  relation  of  wages  to  rents. 

The  cost  of  construction. 

The  burden  of  the  rates. 

The  cost  of  land. 

The   inabihty   or   unwillingness   to   enforce  the 
existing  law. 

The  shortcomings  of  occupiers,  owners,  etc. 
Chapter  XXXI. — The  unoccupied  houses. 
Chapter  XXXII. — Miners'  houses. 
Chapter  XXXIII.— Remedies. 
Chapter  XXXIV. — Existing  powers  of  local  authorities. 


aiAPTER  xxvin. 


FACTS  AS  TO  EXISTING  CONDITIONS. 
Section  I.— HOUSING  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  TOWNS. 

As  already  remarked,  the  crowding  of  a  dense  population 
within  a  very  limited  area  is  a  feature  of  the  principal  towns. 

The  small  tenement  house  is  the  most  common  form  of  house 
in  the  towns. 

The  normal  house  is  the  two  and  three-room  tenement 
dwelhng,  containing  a  kitchen,  a  bed-sitting-room  and,  where 
there  is  a  third  room,  a  smaller  bedroom.  The  rooms  are 
-onerally  large,  and  usually  provided  with  a  bed-recess  pro- 
yidinr;  accommodation  for  a  double  bed.  In  many  cases  there 
B  a  bed-recess  in  each  room.  Entrance  is  through  a  close  and 
a  common  stair,  and,  as  a  rule,  each  tenement  has  a  common 
wash-house  and  drpng  ground. 

The  table  given  below  (pp.  3r)0-l)  shows  (among  other  things) 
the  prevalence  of  these  houses  of  two  and  three  rooms. 

The  following  few  extracts  from  reports  give  typical  particu- 
lars of  the  housmg  accommodation  in  the  towns  : 

Glasgow.— The  typical  working-class  dwelling  is  the  "room 
and  kitchen  "  house  in  a  four-storied  stone  tenement  building, 
with  two,  three  or  four  tenants  on  each  floor.  There  is  a  bed- 
recess  in  both  the  kitchen  and  the  other  room.  Where  the  dwelling 
has  three  rooms  the  third  room  is  a  bedroom  and  is  usually  smaUcr. 
in  many  cases  there  is  a  small  scuUery,  a  water-closet  and  a  pantry 
in  each  dwelling ;  but  in  other  cases,  especiaUy  older  propertied. 
there  13  one  water-closet  for  each  floor.  The  common  stair  give* 
access,  and  at  the  rear  of  the  tenement  there  is  usually  a  smaU 
courtyard  m  which  stands  a  wash-house  for  the  common  use  of 
ail  the  tenants. 
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Edixbttroh,— The  most  common  types  of  dwpllinjts  for  t) 
artisan  and  working-class  population  are  two-  and  three  rooi 
hous("8  in  fitone  tonoments  of  three  or  four  stories.  There  ai 
usually  three  houses  on  each  floor,  and  access  is  by  the  commo 
Btair.  A  "  room  "  and  kitchen  (with  a  bod-recess  in  each)  ai 
tjie  accommodation  usually  contained  in  a  two-room  houa 
W  here  there  are  three  rooms  in  the  house,  the  third,  a  bedroon 
probably  without  any  recess,  is  usually  smaller.  There  is  watei 
closet  accommodation  on  each  floor,  sometimes  within  the  ho'isp< 
and  sometimes  on  the  stair  head  for  the  common  use  of  the  dwd 
Imgs  on  that  floor.  A  courtyard  at  the  rear  of  the  buildinc  serve 
for  the  common  use  of  the  tenants  for  drying  clothes,  etc. 

Abkrdekk.— The  dominant  typo  of  workincr-class  dwelling  i 
in  granite  buildings  of  two  or  three  «tories  in  hei:,'ht.  The  dwellintf 
are  usually  of  two  or  three  rooms  and  there  are,  as  a  rule.  tw( 
dwellings  on  each  floor  or  storey.  There  is  ge.nerally  a  bed-reces' 
in  the  kitchen  and  where  there  are  three  rooms  in  the  house,  ih' 
third,  a  bedroom,  is  a  smaller  room  as  a  rule.  Attached  to  tlif 
tenement  is  a  wash-house  for  the  common  use  of  the  houses  and 
a  place  for  drying  clothes,  etc. 

GREENOCK.-Tho  tenement  system  of  housing  common  t« 
C-"f  L  »  ^"^"^  prevails  here.  Houses  of  two  rooms  {"  room  and 
kitchen  )  are  the  predominant  type.  These  houses  are  located 
in  tenements  three  or  four  stories  high,  and  reached  through  a 

close  and  common  stair.  There  is  a  bed-recess,  as  a  rule  in 
each  apartment.  The  houses  on  a  floor  usually  share  a  water- 
closet  situated  on  the  stair  head.  A  wash-house  in  a  courtyaH 
at  the  back  of  the  tenement  serv-es  the  occupants,  who  use  it  in  turn. 

Galasihels.— The  predominant  tj^ie  of  working-class  house 
dilfers  in  some  respects  from  that  which  is  mo <t  common  in  the 
larger  bcottish  towns.  Though  the  usual  dwelUng  is  the  "  room 
and  kitchen  house  in  a  ston-  tenement,  the  tenement  contains 
generally  only  an  upper  and  a  lower  flat ;  the  door  giving  access 
to  the  lower  flat  abuts  immediately  on  the  pavement,  while  the 
upper  flat  is  reached  by  an  outside  staircase.  One  wash-house, 
as  a  rule,  serves  for  four  tenants.  There  is  a  drying  ground,  and 
frequently,  also,  there  are  gardens.  These  smaller  tenement* 
have  more  of  the  appearance  of  self-contained  cottages. 

Falkirk.— The  predominant  type  of  working-class  house  ii 
the  room  and  kitchen,"  situated  in  a  two-storied  tenement, 
the  upper  floor  being  reached  either  by  an  internal  or  by  an  external 
stair.  The  kitchen  has  a  bed-recess,  and  occasionally  a  smaU 
scuUery  is  partitioned  ofi  it.  Where  there  is  a  third  rrom  in  the 
dweUmg  it  ig  usually  an  additional  bedroom.  The  wash-house 
and  drying  ground  aerve  for  a  number  of  teaanta,  aa  in  other  towm. 
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These  conditions  repeat  themselves  so  much  throughout  the 
various  towns  that  the  position  cannot  be  presented  more 
fihortly  or  more  clearly  than  in  the  following  table. 


Section  11.— HOUSES  OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

The  figures  on  the  following  pages  show  the  percentage 
of  hoases  of  different  sizes,  the  percentage  of  the  population 
livinf]^  in  the  various  size  of  house  and  the  percentage  of 
population  by  numbers  per  room  in  Scotland  and  in  the 
principal  towns. 

People  as  a  rule  do  not  realize  the  state  of  affairs  revealed 
!»y  these  figures.  Of  the  754,<><X)  iuhabitants  of  Glasgow  in 
r.Ml  over  104,000  were  hying  in  houses  of  one  room  ;  and  the 
iio  ises  of  472,000  did  not  exceed  two  rooms.  In  Dundee, 
with  a  population  of  160,000,  the  houses  of  16,000  persons 
(on.isted  of  single  apartments,  and  the  limit  of  two  rooms 
liid  to  satisfy  over  100,000  of  the  population. 

A  jilance  at  the  table  will  show  that  in  some  of  the  smaller 
towns  the  conditions  are  even  worse. 

The  outstanding  features  aie  the  high  proportion  of  the 
vaiall  houses  and  the  large  percentage  of  the  population 
inhabiting  them. 


Section  III.— TWO  0TH2R  OUTSTANDING  FEATURES. 


In  addition  there  are  two  other  outstanding  features  at  the 
present  time  : 

(1)  The  existence  of  many  overcrowded  slum  areas 
where  normal  conditions  of  healthy  life  are  impossible, 
which  are  breeding  grounds  of  disease  and  plague  spots 
in  the  community  ;  and, 

(2)  A  maiked  scarcity  of  houses. 

The  'arge  slum  areas  are,  of  course,  most  prevalent  in  the 
largest  towns  where  the  very  worst  effects  are  fomid.  The 
r.bsolute  scarcity  of  houses,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  directly 
an  urgent  problem  in  the  middle  sized  and  smaller  towns. 
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But  even  in  these,  this  scarcity  contributes  greatly  to  over> 
crowding  in  such  houses  as  there  are  in  those  towns  and 
villages. 

There  is  not  only  an  admitted  necessity  for  drastic  action 
in  cloaring  slum  areas  and  in  providing  sanitary  dwellings  for 
the  poorer  class,  but  also  in  many  cases  there  exists  a  quite 
exceptional  demand  for  housing  accommodation  for  better 
class  workmen.  In  the  largest  towns,  however,  the  contribn* 
tory  cause  of  poverty  is  more  prominent  as  a  factor  conducing 
tr  life  in  the  slums,  as  many  of  the  lowest  grade  of  urban 
»vork<;rs,  earning  small  waj^es,  pay,  even  for  the  poorest  accom« 
modation,  rents  which  may  be  as  high  as  15  or  20  per  cent, 
of  their  earnings  or  more.  On  the  other  hand,  in  very  many  of 
the  sriniler  towns  and  villages,  a  striking  feature  at  present 
is  the  absence  of  house  accommodation  for  men  who  are  earn- 
ing reasonably  good  wages  and  who  are  in  a  position  to  pay 
economic  rents.  In  Cromarty  and  Lerwick,  for  example, 
as  well  as  in  larger  towns  like  Greenock,  Dunftrinline,  Wishaw, 
etc.,  there  is  this  economic  demand  for  housing  accommoda- 
tion from  people  who  can  pay  the  necessary  rent,  and  the 
a'o;jence  of  the  necessary  houses  has  the  efloct  not  only  of 
increasing  the  crowding  in  the  houses  that  are  available, 
but  also  increasing  the  rents  of  these  houses. 

In  some  cases,  in  these  tniddle-sizod  and  smaller  towns, 
the  local  resources  for  building  are  unwilling  to  provide  the 
accommodation,  as  there  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the 
permanence  of  the  demand.  In  other  cases,  the  general 
depression  in  the  building  trade  and  the  emigration  of  work- 
men and  labourers,  are  stated  to  be  leading  cauises  why  more 
houses  are  not  erected. 

It  appears  also,  that  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns  the 
demand  for  housing  is  too  small  or  uncertain  to  attract  the 
speculative  builder.  He  looks  for  a  big  scheme  and  desires, 
as  a  rule,  to  sell  the  house  when  completed  and  so  turn  over  his 
capital.  The  people,  while  able  to  pay  a  rent  for  a  house, 
nave  not  the  capital  to  build  houses  for  themselves.  There 
is  a  distinct  problem  here  which  private  enterprise  seems  at 
present  less  able  to  meet  than  in  the  case  of  the  larger  towns. 
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Section  IV.— OVERCROWDING  AND  SLUBIS. 

The  prevalence  of  Urge  blocks  of  Binall  tenement  houses 
runduces  to  great  density  of  population  and,  where  th«  place 
(icgenerates  into  a  slum,  to  a  pecuUarly  bad  type  ol  slum 

The  outstandmg  defect  is  the  over-density  with  its  resultine 
uhspnce  of  space  and  air  and  light. 

Whore  people  Uve  so  closely  together  as  in  these  large  block* 
tl.orc  18  a  greater  necessity  for  the  mamtenance  of  the  houses 
in  reasonably  good  coudition  and  for  the  maintenance  also 
..f  reasonably  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  occupiers 

We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  of  slums 
'  :.l    bad  slums)   m   the   towns  generally.    Unfortunately 
! .  uf.!c  are  not  generally  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  slum* 

.1  overcrowdmg  prevail.     The  extracts  from  reports  quoted 

tfie  next  section,  together  with  the  table  given  on  pp.  350-1 
;.\.'  8ome  indication  of  the  real  position. 

Wo  have  had  particulars  of  cases  of  overcrowding  where 
siivje  -^  artment  houses  contained  as  many  as  eight  persons 
;ul  two  apartments  houses  contained  as  many  as  eleven 
ji'Tsons.  -^ 

It  .should  be  realised  clearly  what  is  meant  by  life  in  one 
of  the.se  overcrowded  city  slums.  With  dismal  surroundings 
M.^^rowaed  apartments,  not  infrequently  drunken,  or  noisv 
!•  lurhbours  who  seem  determined  to  make  the  environment; 
as  uncomfortable  for  others  as  for  themselves,  the  meanest 
fiumture  and  the  lowest  standard  of  comfort,  life  is  passed 
Kiider  very  depressing  and  devitalising  conditions.  It  is 
■mpassible  by  a  mere  description  to  convey  an  adequate 
dea  of  the  wretchedness  and  squalor  of  these  congested  areas, 
tut  the  following  few  particulars  may  be  given  from  the  reports 
of  investigators.  They  give  some  idea  of  the  greatly  over- 
crowded conditions  which  make  healthy  and  clean  living 
almos   an  impossibility.    They  are  not  the  worat  cases. 

rm nni  fl   *  tenement  of  four  storeys  facing  a  street.     On  the 

through  the  building  to  the  court  behind.  From  thfa^urt  mi 
J^  oi  '  «^^J«*d8  to  the  upper  floor,  whose  doors  o^  «1^„ng 
ott^r  rSallS?  f  %>«--«°ts  X  and  Y.  stand  ^hind  S 
otber  parallel  to  I.    They  are  three  and  four  storeys  high,  with 
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dark,  ill-ventilated  stairs  and  passages.  The  space  between  I  and 
X  is  15  feet  9  inches  at  the  narrower,  17  feet  at  the  wider  part ; 
that  between  X  and  Y  6  feet  2  inches  at  the  narrower,  9  feet 
S  inches  at  the  wider  part,  and  the  passage  leading  to  X  and  Y, 
7  feet  5  inches,  is  bounded  by  tho  high  wall  of  the  next  tenement 
and  an  adjoining  bakehouse.  The  density  of  population  per 
acre  is  about  oOO. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  II,  a  narrow  close  leads  from  one  street  to 
another.  It  is  3  feet  7  inches  at  its  narrowest,  5  feet  11  inohei 
a1  the  widest  ,•  '.  On  one  side  is  Block  A  facing  the  main  street 
at  rifrht  angli  ,  •  the  close,  behind  it  lies  Block  B  fire  storeyi  in 
heifrht,  and  Block  C  four  storeys,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the 
c!os(!  stands  a  row  of  two-storey  houses.  The  stairs  are  badly- 
ventilated  and  filthy,  and  the  ash-pits  are  uncovered. 

(3)  HI  i?  an  old  dilapidated  building  facing  the  main  street; 
step-  lead  town  to  a  sunk  passage  leading  through  this  block  to 
a  sn,  ;  "ourt.  On  the  further  side  of  the  court  a  row  of  two-storey 
hou: '  '.ns  out  at  right  angles  to  the  front  blocks.  These  old  and 
squalid  buildings,  inhabited  by  a  very  poor  class  of  tenants,  sn 
nominally  two-roomed  houses,  but  the  inner  rooms  are  small,  and 
tho  wall  of  a  mill  riKcs  within  1^  feet  of  the  windows. 

(4)  This  case  is  a  large  block  with  frontage  on  two  streets, 
l>cing  built  at  a  comer.  At  the  back  is  a  large  court,  bonnded  on 
two  sides  by  this  block,  and  on  the  two  other  sides  by  similariy 
high  buildings.  The  court  is  paved.  Very  little  sunlight  can 
ever  enter,  by  reason  of  the  great  height  of  the  houses.  In  the 
middle  are  sir  w.-c.f>,  entered  by  putting  a  "  penny  in  the  slot," 
but  it  is  stated  they  are  not  much  used.  There  is  also  a  large  one 
for  men  only,  free  to  the  public.  These  closets  are  shared  by  the 
420  persons  at  present  living  in  these  blocks.  The  inside  stone 
stairs  are  very  dirty,  but  well-lighted  and  aired  by  windom 
covered  with  network  instead  of  glass  ;  at  each  landing  the  passage 
divides  into  two  psissages  at  right  angles,  each  ending  in  a  wider 
squire  space  with  window,  where  clothes  and  bedding,  etc., are 
hunj»  up  to  air. 

( •"))  In  — —  Street  there  are  various  tenements  which  present  very 

bad  features.     They  are  three  storeys  high  with  two  room  honsea, 

and  are  built  on  the  back-to-back  house  principle,  with  no  through 

ventilation.     The  block  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  "  rookery," 

and  it  is  reported  locally  that  no  respectable  landlord  will  take  a 

tenant  who  comes  from  this  property,  as  they  are  considered  to  be 

of  a  rather  disreputablfl  class.     A  bad  feature  of  the  osM  is  that 

they  are  comparatively  new,  being  only  about  twenty  years  old. 

"  Farmed- out  "  houses  in  the  slums  are  an  additional  source 

of  trouble  ;    they  are   very  expensive  to  the  sub-tenants, 

often  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  of  the  city's  population, 
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and  it  is  reported  that  in  some  cases  their  prevalance  is  duo 
more  to  the  improvidence  and  thoughtlessness  of  these  sub- 
tenants than  to  their  actual  poverty.  It  is  reported,  for 
example,  from  one  of  the  t^wns  : 

Apartments  are  let  furnished  here  at  payment*  ranging  from 
68.  to  93.  per  we«k  for  a  single  apartment ;  these  sums  are  paid 
nightly  or  weekly.  The  furniture  in  some  of  these  houses  consists 
of  a  sohtaiy  rough  wooden  box.  which  has  to  serre  as  seat.  Ubie 

f°1^^^P^^  ®^'  *"**  y®*  *^"  ''°"*"  ^^^e^"  i«  drawing  from  £1.1 
to  iJ3  8s.  per  year  for  single  apartments  which  would  not  brine 
more  than  £4  or  £4  lOs.  per  year  in  the  ordinary  way  of  letting. 
1  erhaps  the  strangest  and  saddest  aspect  of  it  all  is  that  when  you 
pomt  out  to  these  poor  souls  the  unjustness  of  the  charges  they  are 
paymg.  you  are  generaUy  met  with  the  answer,  "  I  niver  thocht  o't 
that  way  ;   but,  at  any  rate,  we  couldna  pay't  ony  itherway.  " 
In  another  town,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  houses  during  the 
past  few  years,  a  most  undesirable  class  of  "farmed-out" 
houses  has  developed  within  the  burgh  for  the  accommodation 
of  mamed  couples  with  or  without  children,  who  have  been 
unable  to  procure  other  house  acconmiodation.      In  four  pro- 
perties, it  is  reported,  the  tenants  were  ejected  and  the  premises 
m  each  case  let  to  an  individual  for  the  purpose  of  «ub-lettin-' 
or     farmmg-out"  in  rooms.    The  total  rents  paid  by  the 
farmer  for  the  four  properties  referred  to,  was  £229.  and  the 
return  received  for  sub-letting  £767.    As  there  is  such  a 
scarcity  of  houses  it  is  difficult  to  suppress  these  objectionable 
ifxlgmg  houses  without  causing  hardship  to  the  people  con- 
cern*-J.  ^    ^ 

The  following  particulars  also  may  be  given.  They  relate 
to  the  Cowcaddens  Ward  in  Glasgow,  which  has  as  many 
as  215  persons  per  acre  ^nd  about  525  houses  to  the  acre  : 
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29  per  cent,  of  the  total  numboc  of  the  houses  are  ticketed  so 
that  they  may  be  inspected  during  the  night  for  over-crowdina 
1 10  houses  are  said  to  be  of  the  farmed-out  class. 

The  area  containing  the  greatest  number  of  single  apartment 
houses  was  found  to  be  Lyon  Street,  containing  374  such  houses 
271  being  occupied.  The  death-rate  in  this  street  for  1910  was 
45  per  1,000.  Only  one  other  street  equalled  this  rate  in  Cow- 
caddens,  viz.,  Milton  Lane,  where  the  death-rate  was  47  per  1  >m. 

Section  v.— A  FEW  TYPICAL  EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS. 
The  following  extracts  from  reports  are  typical  of  a  similar 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  towns  generally. 

From  practically  every  town  it  is  reported  that  overcrowding 
and  lack  of  house  accommodation  are  acute  problems.  It  is 
•iioubtful  if,  at  any  other  period  within  recent  years,  the 
Jiousing  question  in  towns  was  more  acute. 

Glasgow.— The  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  for  example,  are 
at  the  present  time  endeavouring  to  carry  through  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  clearing  of  five  small  congested  areas  within  the 
City— one  in  each  of  the  Blackfriars,  Hutohesontown,  Cowcaddens, 
Townhead,  and  Mile  End  Wards.  These  congested  areas  consist, 
a«  a  rule,  of  a  shell  of  dwelling  houses  enclosing  a  space  which 
instead  of  being  left  free  to  give  some  sort  of  means  of  ventilation, 
light,  etc.,  to  the  dwelling  houses,  has  had  dumped  upon  it  dwelling 
houses  commonly  known  as  "  back  lands,"  and  other  structures. 
so  that  the  people  in  the  dwelling  houses  live  under  the  most 
■depreasing  and  unsatisfactory  conditions,  which  are  reflected 
vividly  in  a  high  death  rate,  a  high  rate  of  sickness,  and  a  high 
rate  of  infantile  mortality. 

The  death  rate  for  the  city  from  all  causes  averages  16'4  per 
1,000  living  ;  in  the  combined  congested  areas  it  is  22-7.  From 
respiratory  diseases  the  deaths  in  the  city  average  3-1  per  1,000 
of  the  population  living ;  in  the  areas  the  rate  is  6-2— exactly 
double.  The  average  infantile  death  rate  is  136  per  1,000  births ; 
for  the  combined  areas  it  is  180  per  1,000,  while  in  the  Hutcheson- 
town  area  it  rises  to  282  per  1,U00.  At  the  Census  in  1911  there 
were  housed  on  the  combined  aresia  6,433  persons,  occupying  1,343 
houses,  of  which  1,176  were  of  one  and  two  apartments.  Houses 
of  three  apartments  to  the  number  of  136  were  also  occupied 
but  in  each  of  these  there  was,  on  the  average,  one  person  addi- 
tienal  to  the  average  of  the  city,  namely,  6-4  against  5-2.  In 
twenty-four  four-apartment  houses  there  were  7-2  persons  in  each, 
<?ompared  with  five  for  th^  city  as  a  whoie.  Tho  following  par- 
ticulars regarding  these  areas  and  of  their  eilect  upon  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  may  be  quoted : 
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The  density  of  population  shown  above  compares  with  fifty-si 
persons  per  acre  for  the  city  is  a  whole.  The  average  number  ( 
Bquare  yanls  per  person,  taking  the  city  as  a  whole,  is  86.  In  the? 
areas,  it  is  10-5.  The  Glasgow  Corporation  are  endeavouring  t 
acquire  these  properties  by  negotiating  with  the  proprietors.  ] 
ia  found  that  even  where  the  Local  Authority  have  compuisor 
powers  of  purchase,  the  espenso  of  putting  them  into  force  am 
of  arbitration  proceedings  is  ao  considerable  as  to  constitute  ; 
serious  deterrent  to  action.  I'articularly  if  a  scheme  is  not  ; 
large  one  tlie  expenses  arc  out  of  all  proportion  so  that  it  is  generall' 
preferable,  in  the  circumstances,  to  pay  a  greatly  enhanced  prio 
if  an3rthing  is  to  be  done.  Thus  the  powers  of  compulsory  purchaei 
in  such  cases  are  practically  futile.  (This  point  ia  dealt  witi 
further  in  Chapter  XXXV.) 

Ayr. — In  A>t  there  are  767  houses  of  one  apartment,  2,490  o 
two  apartments,  and  1  ,.340  of  three  apartments.  The  total  persom 
occupying  these  being  2,277,  11,709  and  6,547,  respectively,  or  at 
average  of  2-96,  4-7  and  4-88  per  house  respectively.  Ayr  is  a 
very  old  town,  and  in  the  older  parts  there  are  some  very  defective 
houses,  time-worn  and  decayed,  and  lacking  in  sanitary  converi' 
iences — some  of  them  being  huddled  together  in  back  lands, 
There  are  clearly  a  large  number  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  bv 
the  Local  Authority  as  uninhabitable  or  obstructive.  There  is, 
however,  a  lack  of  suitable  houses  for  the  wage-earning  classes, 
and  until  these  are  provided  the  Local  Authority  have  found  it 
impossible  to  make  further  progress  in  the  closing  of  insanitary 
dwellings. 

The  sanitary  inspector  in  a  recent  investigation  found  that  in 
three  typical  streets.  King  Street,  York  Street  and  Content  Street, 
the  overcrowded  houses  were  22,  10  and  7  per  cent.,  respectively, 
of  the  whole  houses.  In  one  four-roomed  house  which  had  cubic 
space  for  ten  persons,  twenty  persona  were  found,  of  whom  seven 
were  lodgsn. 

In  this  connection  also,  the  following  may  be  quoted  from  the 
Report  for  1912  of  the  Medical  Officer  for  Ayr  :— 

"  Complaints  have  been  made  as  to  the  scaroity  of  low- rented 
houses  owing  to  the  action  taken,  and  this  matter  is  at  present 
under  th*  consideration  of  the  Local  Authority.  The  housing  of 
the  poor  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of 
the  day.  It  ia  undeniable  that  the  really  poor  need  sssistanoe 
in  the  matter  of  housing.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  Ayr 
a  great  number  of  the  class  desiring  cheap  houses  is  practically  the 
overflow  from  other  places  where  the  people  work,  but  where  they 
are  unable  to  get  suitable  accommodation.  Aa  w^as  stated  in  last 
year's  Report,  from  200  to  300  men  working  in  Troon  live  t» 
Ayr  arul  travel  daily,  for  the  reason  that  they  can  get  no  auiUMa 
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houaea  there.  The  same  .lac  applies  to  the  minen  workin.  the 
new  r.,u  at  Prestwick.  The  SS^llieiy  propn^  J  Set«*cJ 
pt         e  erecting  200  minera'  liousea  ^  their  p^JL  «dSS^m 

Ihe  Troon  Town  Council  are  at  present  consideriM  »  K,heme 

MoTHEBWELL—Of  the  population  of  MotherweU :-       • 
it>  per  cent,  live  in  l-room  houses. 

20         ..  ..3 

?I'SS2  I*"0'"  'i^P  more  thin  2  in  a  room. 
10,000  „  o 

7  000  "  " 

J^flf-  "  *c?^'  scarcity  of  houses  suitable  for  an  industrial 
rj£Xn  Zri'S  h''  «?-^  V'^*  ^  ^'^'ee  number  of  p^^oi* 

'iiisje^^freT^bis^iu^^rMor;^^ 

aTr7ga^t*„S^-^"«^^«--^«-er,insanitk^t*^^^^^ 

md'l^'^^.^P?"  the  effect  of  mineral  subsidence,  the  foUowine 
SSt^:-l"°^  ^'°°'  '^^  ^^'^  ^«P°rt  °'  ^I»«  Medical  oE  of 

th™     beat^ft^  Lf**  ""^^'•g™"^^  workings.     I  am  sorry  al 
do^   wtt^aL  w^^fi*/^'''  ^■*^"  ""*=«  °«'  <^i°«  were  laid 

and  m^^tf 'tl«^r  "  "^  insufficiency  of  houses  in  the  Burgh. 
anoniany  of  the  houses  are  m  an  insanitary  state.    A  denutation 

-gS  uSThem^^rt  ^'""^*^«  Town^CouncU  ^Sy  InS 

at^s'S?^  TrT'^P"?^"*  population  of  Bathgate  is  estimated 
iLd^er  ^^^^^""^^  fho  B-^Kh  «  owned  mainlJ^b^oS 
STiv^^l^J^r  ^'^"«'  ^'^^^.^'^^  agriculturalists 
verv  vflJ„!S«  n  *?  ^!:  P«  ^'^•'  ^«*  ^^^  mineral  ri^ta  are 
faPLI^*^^    ^"*°«  *^®  ^*  fi^'^n  y«a"  tho  feu-duty  clutfBed 

"xgn  and  distnct  have  been  growing  rapidly  darii*g  the  last 
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twenty  years,  but  whUe  public  worlu  hare  sprung  op  aU  round 
especaUy  d,nng  the  last  few  years.  buildin^\ShS^the  S 

b  iT"!"l"^^*''""  **  *  "^"^^^^  '°'  fi^«  y«a"-  This  is  3 
Lw""  tVZT;  \^  C,TJdorations  re^arfing  insecure  toZ^. 
damt  J  ^  **''*""*"  °^  '**^  ^"'8h.  property  has  been  seriouafy 
damaged ;  in  some  instances  completely  ruined  owin*  to  -uh 
-jdences  caused  by  the  water  beii^  dr^wn  a^y  S^  tVold 
sbaUow  mine  workings,  by  the  new  deep  level  pits.    (2)  The 

0>uncil,  a  year  ago,  appointed  a  Committee  to  examine  sites  and 
report  upon  a  scheme  to  build  a  hundred  workmen's  hou^  bS 
JO  far  hare  been  unable  to  obtain  a  suitable  site.  IW^el^ 
to  twenty  houses  ought  to  be  condemned  and  •  oonside^bS 
amount  of  overcrowding  is  taking  place.     But  the  Town  Council 

demn  the  existing  defective  houses,  and  the  provision?  against 
overcrowding  can  only  be  enforced  with  a  great  STf  E 
for  If  the  people  are  t  .med  out  thero  is  no  ^face  for  them  S  L* 
to.  It  IS  estimated  that  at  least  twenty  nLried  men  cycte  to 
their  work  daily  as  much  as  7  and  8  nliles  each  way  S  u 
many  more  men  who  are  married  are  UWng  in  lodainiM  iTthe 
town  because  they  cannot  obtain  houses.  ^^^ 

BBECmx.-There  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  two-  and 

Apt"^:-m:|s^;^ 

Tn  thT  df.ST"^J'°";  "^^,"  '*^8«  ""'"^^  ^^^^'^-^  «°»p'oy2 

phces  '^^  *°  ^^  ^'""^  ^'*««?°^  and  other 

FoRFAR^-There  is  difficulty  in  the  district  of  obtaining  house- 
room.    The  houses  that  are  most  wanted  are  workin«-clMS  dwd- 

from  £10  to  £20.    It  is  reported  locally  that  it  would  not  pay 

firS^lJ^^'Pr'^  ^  ??*  "^  «;orking-class  houses  on  account  of 
the  deame^  of  material,  and  the  disincUnation  of  the  workers  to 
pay  a  high  house  rent.  «"»»«:«  w 

H  Ji!r"'^~^^^"*'^*^°'^™  ^*'  ^"^  °*"»«J  through  the  scarcity  of 
dwelling-houses  at  Irvine.    This  is  largely  brought  about  by^tS 

the  S'''*A?f  ?f'T-  «Wp-building  yard  from  Govii  to 

it  1^  ;  t"  ^"^.  ^""""^  "^  J^*'  ^°d  there  is  not  an  empty 
dwellmg  to  be  had,  and  few  new  dwelling-houses  hare  M  U 
been  erected  to  cope  with  the  demand.  ^ 
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Clkulkd  and  Omoa.— In  October  iMf  noi-jx  .»  •      , 
held  by  a  District  Committee  ofSS:  Co^ Jty  o/ wJJtL  Z 
housmg  conditioM  at  Cieland  aod  Omoa     aI  ^Zt^t  !u* 
mqairy.  the   following  fact*  we«  aSine^  tIz     %.^  tK 

prospect*  of  the  district  were  goS^-  that  there  wL  "»frtr,al- 
sign  of  extra  accommodation  Sins  l^^T^  u  °®*°'»'°«  °«> 
prise;  that  from  ih^wT^tSJ^^  w^  P?"""**  ''°*«^- 
able  to  pay  a  fair  reJt  forTeirT^  Ina  Zt  tC?*"  """5^  > 
of  house  mostly  favoured  waT a  i^'Tn^  t-f  u  i^.  *"''  "'«» 
bath-room.  ^lo.^^.rZIt;.:TJ^:i^T^  ^-"^  -"•» 

large  coal  mining  district.  ^    «  m  the  centre  of  a 

etc..  ia  caused  lottiUyf  ^^"^  *^*^  °*  moonvonicnoo. 
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Wick.— There  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  houBes,  and  then 
•caroely  an  empty  house  in  the  district. 

*  J,^m*7^!*'i,T"'*^  "  experienced  in  the  claaa  of  house  renU 
•t  from  £7  to  £12  per  annum. 

.i^'*'*?*!,?^*T*°'^«  ^th  regard  to  housing  of  the  workii 
claaaes  in  this  district  are  aa  follows : 

(1)  A  number  of  houses  are  in  a  bad  state  of  repair. 

(2)  In  a  great  many  cases  no  water  supply  has  been  laid  ii 

(3)  Several  closing  orders  have  been  passed,  but  they  cai 
not  be  enforced  as  other  houses  are  not  avaUable  for  tfa 
occupiers.  ** 

(4)  Very  many  have  no  washing  accommodation. 

(5)  At  certain  seasons  a  very  considerable  amount  of  over 
crowdmg  takes  place,  among  the  fishing  population  especially 

(6)  The  floors  of  some  of  the  older  houses  are  built  belo^ 
the  level  of  the  street  or  roadway,  whereby  they  are  lackini 
in  ventilation  and  light,  and  are  in  a  state  of  dampness,  dul 
entirely  to  the  bad  situations  in  which  they  are  bu5t  Som< 
of  these  houses  are  built  on  leasehold  land. 

DrNFEEMUNK.-Hou8e  rents  have  increased  greatly  durine  the 

Terrace  houses  that  three  years  ago  brought  in  about  £10  are  now 
let  for  over  £13.     In  the  Nethertown  district  rents  that  3  to 

the  rates  added  under  the  House  Letting  Act,  1911  ^^ 

♦^  ;i!l"^°"1l"^-7l^*'®  "  overerowding,  but  usually  it  is  not  due 
to  the  poverty  of  the  workers,  but  mainly  to  the  lack  of  hoiui^ 

Gkbknock.— The  housing  conditions  are  very  bad,  and  the 
Th  H°^  T  ^"^  \P^  ^  8et  action  taken  to  improv;  nSttT 
The  difficu  ty  has  become  acute  by  the  prosperous  conditi^rf 
the  shipbmlding  trade,  and  influx  of  popuirtioiT  The  CoZSion 

February  1913).  The  Rev.  Chas.  Allan  stated  that  the^ 
Thevl^ant^'  ^"^  ^'""^il'  '^'  deputation  there  was  twofoU. 
ii!^i  ^r^u**"  ^y'  T**^°"'  committing  themselves  to  eveiy 
detail,  that  they  viewed  with  strong  approval  the  Corporation's 
decision  to  embark  on  a  buUding  scheme.  They  would  gkdly  have 
seen  a  bigger  scheme,  but  they  counted  it  to  them  for  ri|hteoLn«s 
that  they  had  a  scheme  at  aU.  The  second  thing  they  wanted  to 
say  was  that  things  were  far,  far  worse  in  the  matter  of  the  housing 

^hi  th^lf  i^*'";  ^"^  *^*°  ^"^^  °^  ^«°^'  ^^en  those  <rf  S 
who  thought  they  knew  something  about  it  before,  ever  dreamt. 
1  hoee  of  them  who  were  new  to  the  business  had  been  inexprewbly 


tfgT^^.^^gf^f^^:^g5 
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shocked  and  pained.    There  were  house,  they  had  been  in.  acme  of 
hem  farmed-out  houses,  where  human  beings  of  both  wxS  we^ 
huddled  together  like  pigs.     House  after  hSse  they  foun^  1^1 
most  dwgraceful  condition,  with  cracks  in  the  walls  through  wSch 
thoy  could  stick  the^  elbows,  the  wall,  and  ceilings  S<Jzi^r 
w.th  damp,  bas.  is  keeping  the  rain  off  the  b«l.  where  in^H 
Z«r^-    ?^**^''2!:«P'»««'*here;orty  and  fifty  pe^pE^S; 
same  oonvenienoe.    They  wanted  it  to  go  out  from  thrmuScioal 
m.  "Z";:!^./**  rr  °*  '^^  houseowne™.  irith  th.ir  factore.Tlit;E? 
must  really  take  an  interest  in  the  condition  of  their  houST 
ri.ey  felt  certam  that  many  of  them  did  not  know  thiv  oonldT; 
know,  the  real  state  of  affairs;    and  they  fSi  «S  T^  tS 
.inless  thmgs  wore  better  when  the  Housing  (SmSLon  «.«! 
heir  way  there  would  be  tales  to  teU  and  Ste  to^  S^.^H 
bnng  the  blush  of  shame  to  many  a  chef k  a^ve  a  nsTe  S 
and%1,rir'  °°*0"«^y  tl^«gh  the  length  and  br^tSTtJ^ 

\Zt  thl^l^i^"^'  '^*'*.°  *°*'y^'  "*»°'^«'i  that  considerab^ 
more  than  half  the  population  of  Greenock  occupied  one  or  two^ 
r..,»mod  house.,  that  83  per  cent,  of  those  Uving  in  single  aoTrt 
n..,„t  house,  and  72  per  cent,  of  tho«.  in  two-fpi^St  fao^' 
wore  overcrowdod.  A.  thing,  were  thi.  waa  in^Sle  buH 
rZi  J^*'!f  '"^^"tJ^-t^*  °>odem  murder  of  the  So^ta 
It  meant  undue  sickness,  enfeebled  vitality,  with  aU  ila^JZwt 
ovils  and  a  serious  deduction  from  the  vine  of  labo«  JoVitJch 
employers  were  paying;    it  meant  lax  moniHty  i^doabSdlv 

A  f  .rmer  General  Superintendent  of  Poor  fw  thiVdktrict.  in  hS 

^1  ^v,  1910.  said,  I  have  never  witnessed  urban  paupers  livimr 
u  aJer  worse  condition,  than  thow  obtaining  in  InveiSS^  S 
->.ne  very  bad  slum,  exist  in  the  toT^  notoST^I  h^l 

...ad  ho.«es  that  are  overerowded ;  house,  that  are  Zj  JnS 
'  •  I'reed  typhus;  house,  with  piaster  peeling  off  the  waUs  and 
-Imgs ;  house,  ^th  leUdng  roSf.  and  WwaS.  •  ho^iJ?h 
To^"-'  *«7'""«*fio°-  •  •  Hou«.  in  w£oh  fae^  mSfc^ 2 
Ku>rod  111  pads  and  then  thrown  into  the  river,"  etc.,  etc 

Paislbt.— In  the  Annual  Report  for  1912  of  the  Oiief  Sanltarv 
lajpector  for  Paisley,  it  m  poia<«d  out :-  OMitary 

had".^l*!!i"T  °*  ^^I  ^^  *•"  **«*="****  «<*  over-atowded  houM. 
SsTo  one',^'2'r^***^'^'*°^  There  were  83  ticket 
nouses  of  one  room,  44  of  two  room.,  and  1  d  thi«e  roomMwnoved 
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from  the  wpstcr.  The  numlHn,  still  on  tfce  regi8t<.r  wor*- 
1.347  one-room  hou«08.  I.WO  twcnxim  house.,  and  71  thm-.m; 
bou8e«.  g.v.ng  a  total  of  :t.:m.  There  were  (i.939  vi«it«  o7  n^ 
tion  made,  and  483  were  found  overcrowded  by  from  one  £ 
under  t^n  j^ar«  up  to  six  adulu,.  He  had  apain  d  dir^et  attnti 
to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  so  many  smaU  and  cheap  thou 
inaamUry  and  unhealthy,  hou.sc*"'  heing  demoli«lS  t^r 
J^-aa  undoubtedly  a  real  and  growing  difficulty  expeS  J  1 
those  who  had  been  unhouned  in  finding  hoi«e«  at  anuhi 
approachmg  the  rent  they  had  been  paying  or  could  he  ITkcU 
to  pay  from  their  amaU  income.  Thia  wL  the  cauae  of  a  gSde 
of  the  overcrowding,  aa  it  led  to  the  keeping  of  lodgeSTnd  f 

ieTt  of  TT  ''".K  "  r"'"*  ,^eether  to  eSablo  them'to  piy  J 
rent  of  a  dearer  though  not  always  larger  house.     The  dangm" 
Buch  condition  of  hving  must  be  obvioua  to  everv<.ne  inte3^ 
the  houBing  and  social  conditions  of  the  inhkbitInT   Duri^ 
the  year  138  houses  were  closed  ^  unlit  for  human  habitetion. 

MiLNOAViK._It  is  reported  that  many  of  the  p««ple  are  livin 

n  old  and  msamtarr  houses,  the  chief  defects  l.eu^^  damS 

«;?   vif  k'^^"^"'  ^"^""  '"^''  «°«"  below  levef  of  S-S 

owing  to  the  shortage  rents  of  working-claas  housee  have  gi^aU^ 
increased.  A  committee  of  the  inhabitant*  has  been  fo3  fo 
the  purpose  of  getting  steps  taken  to  remedy  the  evil,  a^d  dip! 
tetions  liATe  approached  the  local  authority  on  the  mibjeoU 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

RESULTS  OF  OVERCRO>VDING,  ETa 

Section  I.— A  GENERAL  NOTE. 

We  find  it  clearly  established : 

(1)  That  high  death  rates,  sickness  rates,  and  infantile 
mortality  rates,  are  associated  so  closely  with  congested 
conditions  of  housing  as  to  vary  directly  with  the  density 
of  the  population. 

(2)  That  the  normal  pcisibilities  of  life  in  those  densely- 
crowded  areas  in  no  way  conform  with  the  minimum 
requirements  of  modem  civilisation ;  and  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  deterioration  of  the  resident  slum  population, 
they  present  a  constant  menace  to  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  community  it  large.  They  render  necessary  a 
great  part  of  the  large  expenditure  on  public  health 
(isolation  hospitals,  etc.)  and  they  are  breeding  grounds 
fiom  which  such  infectious  diseases  as  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  consumption,  measles,  influenza,  etc.,  spread 
havoc  throughout  the  community. 

The  following  statement  by  a  highly-experienced  Medical 
Officer  expresses  a  conclusion  widely  held  among  medical 
men  responsible  for  the  Pubhc  Health,  and  a  conclusion  with 
which  we  agree. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  efforts  that  are  now  being  made  to 
stamp  out  tuberculous  disease.  Sometimes  I  think  we  are  begin- 
i^  at  the  wrong  end,  and  I  welcome  the  Housing  and  Town  Plan- 
ning Act  as  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  am  old  enough  to 
remember  when  typhus  fever  was  a  veritable  ^ague  in  Glasgow 
To-day,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  ease  in  any  of  the  fever 
hospitals.  Of  what  avaU  would  it  have  been  to  have  built  any 
number  of  hospitals  in  salubrious  places  to  treat  the  <»au,  if  the 
old  rookeries,  and  venneU,  and  wynds,  had  been  left  to  propagate 
the  disease  T  So  with  consumption.  Let  us  have  better  hoosing. 
more  air  and  sunlight  in  the  dwellings  <d  the  poor,  olear  away 
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•liuu  and  congested  areu.  and  we  wiU  do  maoh  (o  endioate 
cauaaa  of  thts  dnsa*!  plague.  wwim»w 

While  the  haspitaLs  are  necessary  for  the  treatment 
existing  cases  of  di-sease,  it  is  neceaary  also  to  stamp  out  t 
sources  of  the  diseaMes. 

It  is  significant  also  that  some  of  the  Industrial  Insuran 
Corapames  have  prescribed  districts  in  which  life  aasoraii 
poliries  are  not  issued  without  special  inquiry,  for  the  reas. 
tbat  the  death-rate,  and  especially  the  infantile  death-ral 
18  particularly  high.  One  such  list,  for  example,  apphoable 
the  City  of  Dundee  contains  thirty-one  entire  streets  or  court 
and  fifty-two  streets,  in  which  one  or  more  blocks  are  prescribe 

Section  II.-A  FEW  TYPICAL  EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT 

The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from  Reports  from  varioi 
locahties.  and  are  typical  of  others. 

nS^'"'7fP''\:rV'^  following  is  from  a  statement  by  the  Medici 
Officer  of  Healtli  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh 

In.  for  example,  a  densely-populated  tenement  district  in  tb 
centre  of^he  City.  I  find  that  the  denaity  of  pe«on? to  th^iS 
reached  the  high  total  of  640,  with  a  death-rate  of  20^  1.S 

ment.  the  death-rate  readied  16  per  1,000.  The  specific  instanoei 
could,  of  course,  be  multiplied,  but  they  are  snfficieiuo  prove  very 
conclusiyely  the  connection  which  exist,  between  deLity  71 
iwpulation  and  excessive  mortality.  What  has  been  uid  in 
regard  to  the  general  death-rate  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
mortahty  statistics  of  such  a  disease  as  phthisis/the  existence^ 

^iStii^'*'         "^  ^  ^^^  '°  ^°°*^  *"**  «~*'»'  '^*^ 

It  is  surely  a  somewhat  startling  fact  that  no  fewer  than  69  per 

Z;l  il*'"".^?  *^"  ^""^  •"  '^^  ''^y  o"""  i"  houses  of  Z 
and  two  rooms ;  82  per  cent,  in  houses  of  three  rooms  and  under, 
and  that  no  fewer  than  93  per  cent,  of  the  total  oases  occur  in  house. 

?InTf^"n,  fu  "°f  • '•  ^\  "  »PP*«»»t.  then,  that  the  dise«» 
'?I^!  ^Zf  *^« ''if  1""S  and  poorer  classes  are  most  prominently 
jable.  and  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  the  question  (5 
overcrowding  in  certain  districts,  and  of  undue  mib-diviaion  of 

i^Twn^*^'' •.  ^"'  ^^^  I°"»~««»  Act  lay.  •  wiqwnaibility 
upon  IxKJal  Authontiee  in  regard  to  interference  with  health,  u 
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.listrict.  ^    ^  ^^^  conditions  existing  in  •  partiouUr 

It  ia  of  interest,  therefore,  to  raAlian  «K.f  i„-»  • 
have  hM>n  r»u..,^i  *        '"««'.  w  realise  that  just  m  laoh  areas  as 
nave  Men  referred  to.  not  on  y  is  the  death-ratu  w^a-J-L  uV 

whole  is  4  per  1  (JJ)  whTii^/°J  this  d,aea«»  for  the  City  a.  a 
trict.  with  iSenSJalL'S  irL^iti^  ^'«*"  ^."• 
ing  many  small  houses,  the^t.  i.  6^pe?f?S  i^S.Tu"'^^ 
Innards  district,  with  it*  2fin  rJ2.      *?   .J      *  *°°  *"  *•»•  St. 

EjTICT  OF  CoirOBSTKD  AUAS. 

As  a  general  indication  f  !,•«  ♦«  ?  ^  i  *  .  "•**"  *°**  eiokneat 
light  the  unShTa;eiS  ^itWn^hlr  "*^^^^^^  *"  *'"°«^°«  ^ 
infallible  guide  to  th'e  m^  cramtt  S'JeL^'iuitThoi'n^i?"'' 
that  are  most  densely  populated  *''°*'  portion. 

4;^rari^npT;::r^to^^  i-reaa. 

and  t«o  rooms  which  are  situat^  withTn  it  inH   *L  T**  °'  *"** 
number  of  persons  r«,ident  on  a^^en  ejal^  *°**'  *'«'"'°"'  *<>  »•»« 

-th  the  increa.  oTrheTuS^f^^uThl^lZ^^ 
tigures^prove  this  very  conclusively :  ^'  following 


Ward. 


St.  Bernard's 
St  Andrew's 
Calton 
Crorgio 

Georjre  Square 
St.  GUes'     . 


Number  of 

itb-rate. 

houses  of 

1  and  2  rooms. 

7 

739 

9 

1.315 

10 

1.715 

11 

2.225 

13 

5,462 

13 

6,978 
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The  immediftie  effect  of  the  Bub-division  of  tenement  property 
upon  a  death-rat©  is,  perhaps,  best  gathered  from  a  single  instance. 
If  13  tenements  be  taken,  which  originally  contained  86  houses, 
with  a  population  of  4.20  persons,  but  which  have  since  been  sub- 
divided so  as  to  contain  340  houses,  with  a  population  of  1,038 
persons,  I  find  that  the  death-rate  there,  as  compared  with  12-8— 
being  the  average  of  the  whole  city— has  been  raised  to  the  very 
highly  significant  figure  of  23-12  per  1,000. 

Gbeknock.— The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Burgh  of 
Greenock  states  (1912)  :— 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  W^^-st  Central  is  the  unhealthy  area. 
Here  the  death-rate,  infantile  death-rate,  and  phthisis  death-rate, 
were  highest,  viz.,  20-49,  12G-9i,  and  1-986  respectively,  against 
13-00,  88-88,  and  -602  respectively  in  the  West  District  The 
West  Central  District,  comprising  Wards  VI  and  VII.,  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Vennel  and  Ann  Street,  and  on  the  west  by 
Nelson  Street,  Argyle  Street,  and  Laird  Street.  This  area  com- 
prises some  of  the  worst  housing  conditions  of  the  town,  and  also 
a  considerable  area  of  better  working-class  tenements.  In  order 
to  further  compare  the  lower  part  of  the  area  with  the  Burgh 
generally,  I  recently  caused  a  census  to  be  taken  of  the  portion 
bounded  by  Hamilton  Street,  West  Bum  Street,  and  the  Vennel. 
In  this  area  42  per  cent,  of  the  houses  are  of  one  apartment,  and 
48-7  per  cent,  of  2  apartments  (the  comparative  figures  for  the 
whole  burgh  are  14-1  per  cent,  and  47-7  per  cent.).  The  population 
of  the  area  was  1620,  the  general  death-rate  27-16,  against  18-68 
in  the  Burgh,  the  infantile  death-rate  213-11,  against  117-03,  the 
birth-rate  37-66,  against  31-41  ;  6-79  per  1,000  of  the  popalation 
of  this  area  have  been  notified  as  suffering  from  phthisis,  against 
3-35  per  1,000  in  the  Burgh.  The  East  District  shows  the  h^best 
birth-rate  36-56.  and  the  West  the  lowest  12-25. 


Population. 

Death-rate. 

Phthisis 
death-rate. 

A.  East     .... 

B.  East  Central 

C.  West  Central 

D.  West    .... 

.  23,163 
15,910 
23,913 
14,930 

18-39 
16-91 
20-49 
13-60 

-737 
1-634 
1-966 

•669 

Births. 

Infantile 
death-rate. 

Birth-rate. 

A.  East     .... 

B.  East  Central 

C.  West  Central 

D.  Wert    .... 

847 
506 
836 
180 

118-06 

110-89 

126-94 

88-88 

36-66 
31-78 
34-91 
12-26 
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Abibdebx.— Dealing  witli  the  prevalence  of  tab'rculoeis  in 
the  aty  of  Aber  leen,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  in  a  Special- 
Report  issued  in  1903,  shows  that  the  average  annual  death-rate 
per  10,000  from  tuberculosis  for  the  two  years  1907  and  1908  in. 
the  various  sizes  of  houses  was  as  follows : 

Diath-Rate  fboh  TpPERrrr.osTS  pkr  10,000  Pebsoks 
Occ'pyixo  HoU3E3  o» 


1  and  2  rooms. 


19 


3  rooms. 


4  rooms. 


17 


15 


5  rooms  and 
npwarda. 


8 


Thus  in  houses  of  1  and  2  rooms  the  death-rate  was  more  thai> 
twice  as  high  as  in  houses  of  5  rooms  and  upwards. 

Bathoatb. — From  an  investigation  made  at  the  end  oi  1909  in 
Bathgate,  where  12-25  per  cent,  (or  almost  1,000)  of  the  populatioa 
live  in  single  apartment  houses,  it  was  found  that  the  death-rato 
for  these  one-apartment  houses  was  17-119,  as  compared  with 
12-453  for  the  other  houses  in  the  Burgh,  and  it  was  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  of  the  death-rate  in  these  single  rooms,  64-82  par  oent> 
had  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system. 

Section  III.— THE  CHILDREN. 

It  Is  upon  the  children  that  the  worst  of  the  burden  falls. 
In  the  course  of  our  investigation  we  have  been  struck  bv 
nothing  more  than  the  contrast  between  the  vigorous,  healthy 
children  of  the  farm  servant,  whose  cottage  is  bad  enough  in 
most  matters  commonly  regarded  as  essential  (too  small,  in 
bad  repair,  etc.),  and  so  many  of  the  stunted  and  sickly 
children  from  the  one,  and  two-roomed  apartment  houses  in 
the  most  crowded  areas  of  the  large  towns. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  children  from  one-roomed  houses 
in  the  congested  urban  districts  are  lighter  and  smaller  in 
Ktature,  on  an  average,  than  children  from  four-roomed  houses. 
There  is  no  similar  wastage  in  tLe  lives  of  the  poorer  children 
in  the  rural  districts ;  and  the  children  of  the  smallholder 
and  the  iann  servant,  though  reared  ia  the  smaUest  cottage 
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are  often  at  least  equal  physically  to  the  children  of  the 
landowner  or  of  others  who  live  in  the  largest  rural  houses. 
Thia  deterioration  in  towns  is  peculiarly  a  product  of  urban 
conditions — overcrowded  houses,  and  the  want  of  air,  and  Ught 
and  space. 

We  have  obtained  ample  evidence  that  the  children  of 
agricultural  labourers  and  other  poor  country  people  are, 
AS  a  rule,  better  physically  than  the  children  of  fairly  prosperous 
urban  people,  and  very  much  better  than  the  children  of  the 
poorer  urban  class,  and  the  difference  is  not  only  a  difference 
of  physique,  it  is  a  difference  in  all  the  qualities  which  go  to 
make  a  more  healthy  and  more  efficient  race. 

We  have  had  many  examples  also  of  the  bad  infliAence 
exercised  on  young  children,  especially  in  the  way  of  encourag- 
ing that  more  feverish  activity  and  precocity  characteristic 
of  so  many  children  brought  up  amid  overcrowded  urban 
conditions — an  unnatural  activity  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
very  close  association  of  the  children  at  an  impressionable  age 
with  older  people  and  the  busy  environment  from  which  there 
is  no  escape,  and  associated  so  often  with  a  stunted  and  under- 
developed physique ;  so  that  too  frequently  the  vitaUty  of 
the  children  is  squandered  before  they  arrive  at  an  age  when 
it  could  be  more  profitably  utilised. 

We  desire  to  emphasise  this  point,  as  we  are  convinced,  after 
much  inquiry,  that  the  system  of  the  small  tenement  dwellings, 
with  its  various  advantages,  such  as  the  saving  of  labour  on 
the  part  of  the  mother  of  the  family,  who  has  a  smaller 
number  of  rooms  to  deal  with,  a  smaller  and  more  compact 
house  to  attend  to,  and  one  more  easily  kept  warm,  and  its 
proximity  to  the  father's  place  of  employment,  is  yet  specially 
disadvantageous  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  adequate  and 
normal  development  of  the  child. 

The  child  frequently  has  no  place  to  play  in  except  the 
pubhc  street  or  a  narrow  "  back-court,"  and  these  conditions 
arrest  and  depress  his  normal  development  and  reduce  the 
health,  vigour  and  capacity  of  the  citizens  of  the  future. 

The  same  close  connection  also,  as  in  the  case  of  high  death- 
r&tm  and  high  rates  of  disease,  is  traceable  between  high 
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rates  of  infantile  mortality  and   small  oTercrowded   urban 

houses: 

In  Edinburgh,  for  example,  the  average  infanlile  mortality 
rate  for  the  city  waa  (1912)  110  per  1,000 ;  but  whereas  in  •  better- 
class  ward  such  as  Merchiaton  it  was  only  46  per  1,000,  in  Saint 
Giles  it  was  as  high  as  155  per  1.000.  and  in  the  Cowgate  and 
neighbouring  closes  it  was  277  per  1,000,  and  in  tbe  Riohmond 
Street  district  232  per  1,000. 

The  following  is  a  statement  by  Dr.  Cbalmers,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Glasgow  : 

The  Causes  ct  Death  at  Aoxs  xjvdbb  5. 

I  select  the  causes  of  death  at  these  ages  for  farther  inquiry 
because  of  the  importance  attaching  to  them  •)  indices  of  in- 
sanitary conditions.    The  following  general  statement  shows  the- 
rate  per  1,000  from  all  causes  at  these  ages : — 


Death- 

Under  1 

Between  1  and  6 

rate 

(1-6)  as 

Size  of  House 

percent- 
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( .  m- 
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Com- 
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rate. 

parative 
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number. 

number. 
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1    .        .        -        . 

210-25 

100 

40-56 

100 

19 

2  -        -        -        - 

163-8 

78 

30-20 

74 

18 

3   -        -        -        - 

128-5 

61 

17-94 

44 

14 

4  and  over     - 

102-57 

49 

10.29 

25 

10 

The  contrast  in  the  rates  at  each  age  period  associated  with 
tho  house  groups  here  shown  is  sufficiently  strilting,  but  wliat 
seems  to  me  of  almost  equal  significance  is  tho  rapid  improve- 
ment in  the  rate  of  ages  1-5  in  three  and  four  apartment  houses. 
Under  1  year  the  four  apartment  rate  is  still  equal  one-half  the 
rate  for  one  apartment,  but  during  the  next  four  years  of  life  tho 
resistance  of  the  child  in  throe  and  four  apartment  houses  to  fatal 
disease  increases  so  rapidly,  or  the  risks  of  contracting  infectious 
disease  are  so  diminished,  that  the  death-rate  among  children  in 
three  apartment  houses  is  less  than  one-half,  and  in  four  apartment 
houses  only  one-fourth  that  (A  one-apartment  children 
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If  we  attach  a  numerical  value  of  100  to  the  infant  death-rate 
in  each  size  of  house,  the  one  and  two-apartment  child  has  still, 
during  the  next  four  years,  to  encounter  a  risk  which  can  be  repr»- 
sented  by  19  and  18  respectively,  compared  with  14  and  10  in 
three  and  four-apartment  children. 

The  evidence  we  have  obtained  is  conclusive  that  a  high 
infantile  mortality  rate  even  more  emphatically  than  a  high 
general  death-rate  is  an  unfailing  characteristic  of  those 
congested  areas  which  blot  our  cities.  Where  the  highest 
rates  prevail  there  we  find  the  worst  housing  conditions,  the 
densest  population,  and  the  tenements  most  closely  packed 
together,  consisting  largely  of  one  apartment  and  two  apart- 
ment  houses. 

Upon  this  aspect  of  the  question  there  is  little  diversity  of 
opinion.  There  are  those  who  contend  that  the  slum-dweller 
himself  is  responsible  for  his  surroundings  ;  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  contended  that  this  appUes  to  the  children. 


Section  IV.— OTHER  EFFECTS  OF  BAD  HOUSING. 

Effect  on  Marriages. 

We  have  also  been  impressed  by  thj  amount  of  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  the  dearth  of  houses  has  a  bearing  upon  the 
marriage  rate,  in  the  middle-sized  and  smaller  towns  and 
villages.  Last  year  there  was  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent,  in  the 
marriages  in  Greenock  despite  the  very  prosperous  trade 
conditions,  and  this  is  locally  ascribed  to  the  dearth  of  houses. 
I'rom  a  number  of  the  smaller  towns  we  have  had  evidence 
that  young  people  desirous  of  marrying  are  pre\'ented  by 
the  lack  of  houses.  In  one  case,  for  example,  the  Town 
Council  were  approached  by  a  deputation  of  young  men  who 
were  desirous  of  marrying,  biit  could  not  do  Eo  because  no 
houses  were  available.'  In  other  cases  young  couples  have 
had  to  live  in  lodL'incrs  or  in  the  houses  of  parents.  In  Bathgate, 
for  example,  it  is  reported  that  upwards  of  twenty  married 
workmen  have  to  reside  in  lodgings  because  they  cannot 
obtain  houses.    In  other  cases  it  is  reported  that  owing  to 
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the  scarcity  of   houses   young   married  people  have  to  be 
content  with  a  single  room. 


Eppect  on  Morals. 

The  present  conditions  of  overcrowding  tend  to  the  deteriora* 
tion  of  morals.  Sir  Halliday  Croom,  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  National  Vigilance  Association  (Eastern  Section)  held 
in  Edinburgh  last  November,  said : 

The  housing  conditions  were  so  perfectly  appalling  that  they 
could  scarcely  expect  to  do  any  good  amongst  the  poorest  at  all. 
It  was  no  unusual  thing  to  find  seven  or  eight  persons  of  both 
sexes  housed  together  in  the  same  room,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  have  the  merest  elements  of  decency. — {Glaagow  Herald,  21st 
November,  1013). 

Outworkers. 

In  addition,  in  the  wretched  houses  of  the  slums  a  great 
amount  of  what  is  called  outwork  or  homework,  in  such 
trades  as  tailoring,  shirt-making,  and  dress-making,  is  carried 
on.  The  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Council  for  Women's 
Trades,  for  example,  in  dealing  with  shirt-making,  etc., 
reported  some  time  ago  as  follows  : 

Many  of  the  houses  of  the  home  workers  were  found  to  be  in 
an  extremely  filthy  state,  and  the  work  was  carried  on  in  them 
under  highly  insanitary  conditions.  Frequently  one  finds  the 
home  worker  occupying  an  attic  room  at  the  top  of  a  five-storied 
building,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a  dark  and  dilapidated  staircase, 
infested,  it  may  bo,  by  rata,  or  haunted  by  that  most  pitiable  of  four- 
footed  creatures,  the  slum  ca*.  At  every  landing,  narrow,  grimy 
passages  stretch  to  right  and  left,  and,  on  either  side  of  these,  close- 
packed,  is  a  row  of  "  ticketed  houses,"  i.e.,  rooms  on  which  the  doom 
have  marked  on  the  outside  the  number  of  occupants  allowed 
according  to  police  regulations.  On  every  landing  there  is  a  water- 
tap  and  sink,  both  the  common  property  of  the  tenants,  and  the 
latter  usually  emitting  frightful  effluvia.  Probably  the  sink  re- 
presents the  entire  sanitary  sjrstem  of  the  landing.  Armed  with  a 
box  of  matches  and  battling  with  what  almost  seemed  to  be  the 
solid  smells  of  the  place,  one  finally  reached  the  top,  and,  on  being 
admitted,  finds,  perhaps,  a  room  almost  destitate  of  furniture,  Um 
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voik  Mag  in  pilM  on  the  dirty  floor,  or  doing  duty  aa  bedolothM 
for  a  bid-ridden  inralid  and  the  memben  of  the  family  ge««»Uy. 
In  ene  hooae  Tinted,  two  ohildien  wore  lying  ill  in  bed,  andwvewd 
with  the  shirta  on  which  the  mother  had  been  employe*.  The 
doctor  had  not  been  caUed  in.  and  the  mother  could  not  teU  what 
waa  tiie  matter. 


Section  v.— RESULTS  OF  IMPROVEMENT  SCHEMES. 

Further,  there  is  the  converse  evidence  that  an  improvement 
scheme  is  foUowed  immediately  by  a  reduction  of  death  and 
sickness  rates  in  the  areas  cleared. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples : 

Glasoow.— Under  the  Qlaagow  Improvement  Act  of  1866  about 
90  acrea  were  deal*  with.  The  demoUtion  of  the  de'^tiye  property 
did  not  begin  till  1870,  but  with  the  commercial  cnais  of  1878,  wtoch 
culminated  in  the  City  of  Glaagow  Bank  faUure,  operations  came 
to  a  atandstill  for  10  years.  Partly  as  a  result  ol  this  ^PfO^en^enJ; 
however,  the  death-rate  for  the  whole  city,  which  was  32  A  per  IjOOO 
for  the  three  years  1868-70,  feU  to  25-6  aa  the  mean  for  the  three 
years  1880-«2.  In  1888  active  measures  were  agwn  taken,  and  the 
death-rate  in  the  district  dealt  with  steadUy  »«»P«>^J»J^ 
from  43-68  to  31  -33  in  four  years,  and  to  26  in  1901.  The  MedM»l 
Officer  of  Health  showed  that  the  whole  decrease  was  aocoimted 
for  by  the  cleared  area ;  areas  immediately  adjoining  which  had  not 
been  improved  retaining  their  old  death  rate. 

EDnnjUBGH.— The  foUowing  is  from  a  statement  by  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  upon  a  recent  improvement  scheme  in  that  aty  :— 

In  one  district,  consisting  of  high  tenement  dweUings  of  an  old 
type,  sub-divided  to  the  last  degree,  and  embodying  almost  every 
^ible  sanitary  objection,  the  death-rate  before  treatment 
swched  62  per  1,000.  .        .   ,  j    «^*^ 

The  Local  Authority  cleared  away  the  whole  »«»,?°«/^i?° 
houses  of  a  dass  simUar  to  those  which  had  been  demohshed.  IM 
death-rate  promptly  feU  from  52  per  1,000  to  the  extremdy  safas- 
factory  one  of  16  per  1,000.  In  other  cases  similar  procedure  was 
foUowed  by  equaUy  satisfactory  results.  ,.        .      ,^  ♦k- 

The  results  of  such  operations,  reflecting  as  they  do  «»P<?»  JJ* 
mortaUty  of  every  class  of  disease,  is  so  aU-important  as  to  juswy 
me  in  appending  a  diagram  setting  forth  these  results,  w^  •• 
the  effect  in  the  improvement  areas  regarding  the  GMeral  Destn- 
rate ;  the  Phthisis  Death-rate ;  the  ZymoUc ;  and  other  Tuber- 
oolous  Disease  "  Bates  are  concerned. 
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IXagruQ  showing  Vital   Statistics 
relating  to  ComlHned  Innproved  Areas  uncier  1893  Schema 
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PoKT  Glasgow. — An  improTifflent  scheme,  sanctioned  by  Par^ 
liament  in  1906,  has  been  carried  out  here,  which  resalted  ia 
removing  an  insanitary  area  known  as  the  Bay  area.  As  showing 
the  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  Baigh  consequent  upon 
this  clearance  scheme,  the  following  figures  of  average  death 
rates  for  three  yeaia  prior  to  and  after  the  improvement  may 
be  given : 

BvBOH  or  PoBT  Glasgow. 


1902-04. 

1910-12. 

Death-rate  (per  1,000) 

Infantile  death-rate  (per  1,000) 
Phthisis  Death-rate  (per  10,000)      • 

18-6 

125-0 

16-8 

18-3 

104 -<) 

12-8 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  people  living  in  a  cleared  area  are 
the  same  after  as  before  the  improvement ;  but  it  is  clearly 
established  by  the  evidence  that  a  result  of  clearing  the  worst 
areas  is  to  improve  the  general  health  of  the  locaUty. 
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CAUSES  OF  SLUMS,  BAD  HCUHNG,  AND 
OVERCROWDING. 

Section  I.— A  SHORT  SUMMARY. 

Examining  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  defects  in  housing 
which  have  so  prejudicial  an  effect  upon  the  public  health,  we 
may  classify  them  as  follows  . 

(1)  The  congested  situation  of  buildings  due  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  streets,  the  absence  of  open  spaces, 
and  the  existence  of  "  back  lands,"  i.e.,  tenements  of 
houses  erected  on  what  may  originally  have  been  back 
courts,  greens,  or  gardens  which  are  not  only  obstructive 
to  other  inhabited  buildings,  but  are  themselves  largely 
deprived  of  sunUght  and  fresh  air. 

(2)  Inherent  defects  in  the  structure,  such  as  rooms 
incapable  of  proper  ventilation  and  deprived  of  sunlight, 
dark  and  ill  ventilated  common  stairs  and  lobbies, 
and  lack  of  provision  to  prevent  dampness. 

(3)  The  bad  state  of  repair  and  the  filthy  condition  of 
individual  dwelling-houses. 

(4)  The  overcrowding  of  individual  dwelling-houses. 

Of  the  many  caM??s  which  contribute  to  the  continuance  of 
bad  housing  conditions,  we  find  that  the  following  are  the 
principal  causes : 

(1)  The  poverty  of  large  numbers  of  the  city  populations. 
We  recognise  that  in  many  cases  people  of  even  extremely 
small  means  struggle  bravely  and  successfully  to  maintain 
decent  houses  in  districts  which  are  not  slums ;  while 
many  others  with  better  monetary  resources  do  not  escape 
the  slums.    But  taking  average  cases  there  is  no  doubt 
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that  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  smallest 
houses  in  the  most  overcrowded  areas  are  there  because 
of  their  poverty.  They  earn  very  small  wages  and 
frequently  their  working  time  is  very  broken. 

(2)  The  recent  considerable  increase  in  cost  of  con- 
struction due  to  increase  in  the  price  of  materials  and 
to  increase  in  wages. 

(3)  The  high  cost  of  land,  which  operates  in  two  ways 
viz. :  (a)  in  the  past  it  has  led  to  every  available  space 
being  built  upon,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  present  problem 
of  congested  areas ;  and  (6)  it  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
build  a  better  type  of  house  with  a  smaller  number  of 
dwellings  per  acre  for  the  poorer  labouring  classes  in  areas 
near  their  work  at  rents  within  their  reach. 

(4)  TLe  burden  of  the  rates.  Whether  the  incidence 
of  the  rates  be  on  the  house-owner  or  on  the  tenant,  they 
tend  to  accentuate  the  housing  problem  by  diminishing 
the  profit  of  the  builder  and  owner  or  by  diminishing 
the  amount  of  housing  accommodation  that  the  tenant 
can  obtain  for  a  definite  sum  of  money. 

(5)  The  prevalence  of  a  low  standard  in  housing.  We 
cannot  indicate  the  point  better  than  by  recalling  the  fact 
that  London  artisans  who  went  to  the  Clyde  in  connection 
with  the  removal  there  of  shipbuilding  and  other  industries 
complained  loudly  and  bitterly  of  the  smaller  accommoda- 
tion of  the  houses  available  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
for  artisans  earning  such  wages  as  they  earned — the  type 
of  house  willingly  occupied  by  the  native  workers  earning 
similar  wages 

(6)  The  failure  on  the  part  of  houseowners  frequently 
to  appreciate  the  responsibilities  of  ownership  of  small 
houses — letting  houses  which  are  no  longer  suitable  for 
that  purpose,  and  failing  frequently  to  provide  by  a 
caretaker  or  otherwise  for  the  protection  of  the  well-doing 
tenants  from  the  neglect  and  mibbehaviour  of  the  wilfully 
neglectful  and  iil-behaved. 

(7)  The  excessive  dcliberateness  of  local  authorities 
m  using  their  powers  of  closing  unhealthy  dwellings* 
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amounts  sometimoi  to  an  active  dereliction  of  duty.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  judicial  authorities  are  frequently 
even  more  deliberate  in  allowing  action  to  be  taken.  Both 
the  local  authoritiea  and  the  judicial  authorities  aru 
confronted,  in  this  respect,  with  the  difficulties  of  housin«; 
the  displaced  population  elsesrhere  if  the  dwellings  in  ques- 
tion are  compulsorilj  closed. 

(8)  The  lack  of  various  powers  on  the  part  of  local 
authorities  to  make  regulations  regarding  the  interior  of 
houses,  etc. 

(9)  The  habits,  especially  drunkenness,  uncleanliness, 
and  destructiveness  of  some  of  the  worst  of  the  tenants ; 
and  their  low  standard  of  comfort. 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  very  she  itly  but  in  more  detail 
Uie  following  questions  in  relation  to  housing : — 

(1)  Wages,  rents  and  cost  of  construotion. 

(2)  The  cost  of  land  for  hooaes. 

(3)  The  pubUo  rates. 

(4)  The  responsibilities  imposed  by  the  law  at  present 
«n  occupiers,  owners,  and  local  authorities ;  and  the 
difficulties  preventing  the  full  performance  of  these 
duties. 


Section  II.— WAGES,  RENTS  AND  COST 
OF    CONSTRUCTION. 

Wages  axij>  Housma. 

It  is  allefed  often  that  large  sections  of  the  working  class 
do  not  desire  better  housing  accommodation  than  that  to 
which  they  have  been  traditionally  accustomed.  In  tbe 
•ourse  of  our  inquiries,  however,  we  have  obtained  abundant 
evidence  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  not  a  complete 
statement  of  the  facta.  When  a  working  man  gains  increased 
wages  it  is  more  common  to  find,  if  he  is  married,  that  a  first 
consideration  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife  is  to  try  to  get  a  better 
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home  and  a  larger  house.  Of  coune,  in  some  traden  and 
districts,  such  as  the  mining  districts  and  tmaUer  towns,  this 
force  does  nf^t  operate  so  obviously,  as  a  choice  of  better 
hcmses  is  oftci  not  available.  Or  the  other  hand,  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  man  to  remain  as  near  to  his  work  as  pos- 
sible is  also  sometimes  a  counteracting  force.  This  latter,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  is  a  traffic  problem  capable  of  being 
overcome,  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  London  where  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  workmen  to  travel  many  miles  to 
their  work.  Special  tramway  oonstmction  with  high  speedj 
is  a  notable  factor  in  the  removal  of  this  tendency  to  urban 
congestion. 

As  regards  the  prevalence  of  the  tenement,  those  who  have 
had  experience  of  nothing  better  accept  the  present  tenement 
housing  conditions  without  complaint,  but  those  who  have 
had  experience  of  the  better  housing  conditions  by  means 
of  the  English  cottages  are  ill-incUned  to  go  back  to 
tenements. 

A  principal  reason  why  bad  housing  conditions  are  so  pre- 
valent  lies  in  the  cost  of  land  and  houses  combined  with  the 
poverty  of  a  large  mass  of  the  population  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  builders  to  erect  houses  containing  a  reasonable 
amount  of  accommodation  for  this  section  of  the  population 
at  a  cost  which  will  make  the  building  remunerative  on  the 
rents  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  man  whose  earnings  are  very  low  or  inegnlar  (on  account 
of  broken  time)  has  sharply  defined  limits  which  he  cannot 
exceed  in  the  rent  he  can  afford  to  pay,  and  although  there 
has  been  a  general  rise  in  money  wages  within  the  last  eighteen 
years  yet  among  various  classes  of  unskilled  labourers  the  rise 
has  been  slight  and  in  some  cases  has  been  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  increase  in  the  price  of  food. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Report  (Cd.  6956,  1913)  on  the  Cost 
of  Living  of  the  Working  Classes  for  example,  shows  that 
the  percentage  increase  in  wages  in  the  trades  considered  even 
between  1905  and  1912,  was  less  than  the  percentage  increase 
in  the  cost  of  food  and  coal.  According  to  the  investigations 
uf  the  Board  of  Trade  a  working-man  would  require  to  spend 
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in  1912,  about  14  por  cent,  more  on  food  and  coal,  than  he 
would  have  required  in  19()5,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  olothinp,  etc.,  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  Since 
1H!)6,  a  year  of  low  prices  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  and 
clothing  ha?  been  25  per  cent. 

Nor  is  it  always  kept  in  mind  how  larjre  a  portion  of  a 
labourer's  total  earnings  must,  of  necessity,  be  spent  on  food. 

In  a  Report  recently  issued  by  the  Glastrow  Corporation,  for 
example,  upon  an  investigation  carried  out  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Lindsay  into  the  diet  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  City,  the 
condition  of  sixty  typical  families  with  varying  incomes  were 
inquired  into,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of 
income  expended  on  rent  and  food : — 


Per  cent,  of 

Per  cent,  of  income 

income. 

expended  on 

available 

Rent. 

Food. 

for  other 
expenditure. 

A.  B.C.  income  regular  above  25s.  - 

110 

61  0 

271 

D.E.  income  regular  under  258.     - 

15-3 

07-3 

17-4 

F.G.  income  irregular   -        -        . 

16-0 

7r)-5 

8-5 

H.  income  irregular,  father  drinker 

17-9 

8G-9 

-4-8 

(The  letters,  A.  B,  etc.,  refer  to  the  classes  into  which  the  sixty 
families  were  divided). 

Professor  Noel  Paton,  in  his  introduction  to  the  report,  points 
out  that  where  the  income  is  under  203.  a  week,  or  irregular, 
"  even  although  three-quarters  of  their  meagre  income  is  expended 
on  food,  a  sufficient  supply  is  not  obtained,  and  that  the  remaining 
fourth  of  the  income  is  quite  inadequate  to  defray  the  necessary 
outlay  on  rent,  coals,  taxes,  iasurance,  etc.,  while  absolutely 
nothing  is  left  for  amusements  of  any  kind.  The  families  in 
which  the  income  is  under  20s.  a  week  entirely  fail  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  food  sufficient  for  their  needs."  And  he  notes  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  poorer  far  ilies,  "  waste  was  absent,  ail  edible  food 
was  consumed." 


We  have  had  similar  evidence  from  other  sourceB  relating 
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also  to  the  oitiw.  There  is  no  doubt  that  increases  in  money 
wages  gained  by  the  lower- paid  city  workers,  who  have  to 
spend  aa  much  as  tbree-fourtha  of  their  wages  on  food,  tend 
to  be  more  than  swallowed  up  by  the  increased  cost  of  living ; 
80  that  these  labourers  under  present  conditions  are  not  able 
to  raise  themselves  to  the  improved  standard  of  housing 
which  is  being  im'^osed  upon  them  by  social  usage,  considera- 
tions for  the  g<-'  jral  health  of  the  locality,  and  legislative 
enactment. 

It  is  different,  sometimes,  among  the  lower  middleolass. 
We  find  there  that  the  tendency  is  sometimes  the  opposite, 
namely,  that  the  food  supply  of  the  family  is  limited  in  order 
to  provide  better  housing  accommodation.  But  among  the 
poorest  class  the  supply  of  food  is,  as  a  rule,  the  first  considera- 
tion. 

One  other  extract  from  a  Report  relating  to  Greenock 
may  be  given.  It  is  from  a  statement  made  by  the  Sanitary 
Inspector  (October  1911) : 

The  scarcity  of  hooaea  for  workmen  whoao  wages  do  not  exceed 
208.  per  week  is  such  as,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  a  menace  to  Ibe 
pablio  health.  Oyercrowding  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  four  families,  consisting  of  sixteen  persons, 
were  recently  found  in  a  two-apartment  house.  In  another  case, 
two  families,  consisting  of  fourteen  persons,  were  found  occupying 
a  single-apartment  house. 

In  many  parts  of  the  town  families  occupy  sub-let  rooms,  no 
fewer  than  eight  families  having  been  discovered  occupying  such 
rooms  in  a  property  containing  twenty-four  dwelling-houses,  and 
three  families  in  a  property  of  similar  size. 

The  whole  modem  tendency  (as  shown  in  an  insistence 
upon  better  urban  amenities,  improved  sanitation,  more 
costly  internal  fittings,  etc.)  is  towards  diminishing  the  supply 
of  the  older  type  of  cheap  house ;  without  at  the  same  time 
realising  fully  that  this  implies  (and  necessitates)  increased 
money  wages  on  the  part  of  the  class  for  whom  the  rent 
of  such  houses  represents  as  much  as  they  oan  afford  to 
pay. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Glasgow  Municipal  Housing  Com- 
miflsion  of  1904 : 
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It  will  be  seen  that  a  most  important  factor  in  the  hoaiain<T  -  -'<.i. 
tion  is  that  of  rental,  and  the  correlative  question  of  \  v'v  ■>  i'o 
these  related  subjects  the  Commissioners  dir^ted  very  careful 
attention.  In  1866,  according  to  the  City  Assessor,  theze  were 
24,032  dwellings  rented  at  £4  and  under,  or  27  per  oent.  of  the 
total  number  of  houses  in  the  city,  while  in  I90I-2  there  were  only 
2,915  such  houses,  or  1-8  per  oent.  of  the  whole.  In  1891  the 
average  rental  of  one,  two  and  three  apartment-houses  was 
£5  58.,  £8  lOs.,  and  £14  respectively.  The  corresponding  rental 
to-day  is  £6,  £9  and  £15,  a  rise  r  spectively  of  14  per  cent,  6J 
per  cent,  and  7  per  cent.  In  these  Mn  years  the  rise  in  the  rental 
of  the  smallest  houses,  which  presumably  are  occupied  by  the 
poorest  class,  is,  it  will  be  observed,  fully  double  that  of  the  others. 
This  increase  in  rental,  in  so  far  as  new  houses  are  concerned,  was 
explained  to  the  Commissioners  as  being  accounted  for  by  (a) 
increased  accommodation  and  conveniences,  occasioned  chiefly  by 
statutory  enactment ;  (6)  increased  cost  of  construction  tiirough 
the  rise  in  wages  and  in  the  price  of  material;  (c)  increased  cost 
of  maintenance,  not  only  owing  to  rise  in  wages,  but  owing  to 
some  of  the  expensive  fittings  which  modem  science  demands  being 
so  frequently  abused  and  destroyed  by  careless  tenants ;  {d)  by  an 
increase  in  landlords*  taxes,  and  lastly  (e)  by  increased  value  <rf 
land,  especially  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 

For  a  period  of  years  immediately  preceding  1912,  rents  ol 
working  class  houses  in  the  large  cities  on  the  whole  remained 
fairly  stationary.  This  was  the  general  tendency,  although 
in  some  smaller  towns,  as  a  result  of  special  ciroumstances, 
such  as  an  influx  of  population,  substantial  rises  occurred. 
During  the  same  period,  however,  the  costs  of  building  were 
increasing — ^the  money  wages  of  tradesmen  have  gone  up, 
the  price  of  material  has  risen  and  money  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  building  has  been  dearer ;  the  requirements  of  the 
Local  Authority,  eto.,  as  well  as  the  pubUc  demand  for  better 
internal  equipment  tend  also  to  make  the  cost  of  construction 
greater;  public  rates  have  increased.  This  increase  in  the 
cost  of  construction  combined  with  the  inabiUty  of  the  working 
classes  to  spend  more  on  house  rent  has  put  a  check  upon 
building.  This  has  now  extended  so  far  that  the  demand 
for  houses  has  increased  recently  more  rapidly  than  the  supply 
and  the  latest  reports  show  that  rents  are  now  being  increased 
— the  increase  being  as  a  rule  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 
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At  the  present  moment,  with  money  becoming  cheaper  and 
having  regard  to  the  long  period  of  depression  in  the  building 
trade,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  conditions  of  building  will 
become  more  active  again. 

The  evidence  establishes  fully  the  importance  of  securing : 

(1)  An  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  labouring  classes. 

(2)  A  reduction  in  the  cost  of  houses. 

This  second  consideration  involves  the  various  items  enter- 
ing  into  the  cost  of  houses  : 

(1)  The  cost  of  construction. 

(2)  The  cost  of  the  land. 

(3)  The  public  rates. 


Cost  of  Construction, 

The  various  factors  tending  to  xucrease  the  cost  of  construe- 
tion  have  been  mentioned  already,  such  as  larger  and  better 
ventilated  and  equipped  rooms  and  better  sanitation,  the 
increase  of  tradesmen's  money  wages,  the  increased  cost  of 
money,  etc. 

All  efforts  to  reduce  the  cost  of  construction  are  met 
with  the  difficulty  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  any 
way  to  lower  the  standard  of  public  health  or  social  require- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  buildings  less  substantial  than  the 
present,  rooms  possibly  less  high  in  cases  where  the  number 
of  rooms  per  house  was  increased,  the  use  of  cheaper  building 
material,  more  skilful  designing  in  some  cases,  a  modification 
of  by-laws  as  regards  the  paving  and  construction  of  the  less 
used  and  less  important  streets,  might  be  secured  without  a 
sacrifice  of  health  requirements. 

Something  ia  being  done  (and  much  still  can  be  done) 
under  Town    Planning    schemes    to   reduce    the    cost    of 
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construction  to  permit  of  cheaper  and  yet  substantial  and 
satisfactory  dwellings. 

Buildings  are  at  present  erected  of  such  substantial  structure 
that  in  many  cases  they  outlast  their  time,  with  the  result 
that  old  buildings  still  remain  substantial  in  structure  while 
they  frequently  are  quite  unsuited  to  modem  requirements  or 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  now  desired.  We  recognise 
this  raises  very  difficult  considerations  of  a  technical  nature 
for  consideration  by  architects  and  builders  ;  and  it  is  in  regard 
to  cottages  in  particular  (of  which  we  hope  that  largely  in- 
creased numbers  will  be  built  in  future)  that  the  following 
remarks  are  made. 

We  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  desirability  of 
future  building  schemes  around  the  cities  and  towns  providin'» 
for  the  erection  of  greater  numbers  of  cottages  instead  of 
tenements. 

A  modification  of  existmg  burgh  by-laws  relating  to  the 
width  of  streets  and  roadways  requiring  to  be  paved  would 
in  some  cases  be  of  assistance  in  reducing  cost,  as  would  also 
a  departure  from  the  habit  of  erecting  stone  and  lime  boundary 
walls  round  cottage  sites  when  Ught  railings  or  hedges  would 
serve  the  same  purpose.  The  more  general  adoption  of  brick 
and  rough  cast  instead  of  stone  in  buildings  would  also  operate 
in  the  same  direction.  In  some  places  there  is  a  strong 
prejudice  in  favour  of  stone,  but  it  is  the  view  of  builders 
of  experience  in  both  classes  of  work  that  brick  and  rough 
cast  is  at  least  as  satisfactory  and  durable  as  the  average  stone 
building  at  present  constructed.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the 
requirements  as  to  height  of  rooms  and  thickness  of  walls, 
might  be  modified  as  regards  co*-tages,  with  a  view  to  securing 
a  reduction  of  the  capital  cost.  It  has  alwajrs  to  be  remem- 
bered that  even  such  provisions  as  securing  the  maximum  cubic 
space  in  rooms  and  cottages  can  be  overdone,  as  a  small 
bedroom  with  the  window  open  is  probably  more  healthy 
than  a  much  larger  bedroom  used  with  the  window  closed. 
In  many  cases,  with  the  number  of  rooms  per  house  so  small, 
it  would  be  a  greater  advantage  if  an  additional  room  could  be 
provided,  even  if  the  height  of  a  present  large  room  was 
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slightly  reduced.  Cleanliness,  adequate  ventilation,  and  ab> 
sence  of  damp  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  rendering 
the  cottage  healthy,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  point,  in  contrast 
with  requirements  as  to  cubic  space,  etc.,  has  been  allowed 
sufficient  recognition  in  the  past.  With  cheaper  construction 
a  cottage  howie  consisting  of  a  Uving  room  and  three  small 
bedrooms  with  scullery  and  water-closet  could  be  provided 
as  cheaply  as  a  workmen's  two  -  apartment  tenement 
flat. 


Cost  of  Buildiso  (^ottaqes. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  a  five-roomod  cottage,  i^ch  can 
be  erected  in  England  at  a  cost  of  £2.50,  costs  in  Scotland 
£450,  and  this  is  frequently  said  to  be  a  reason  why  there  is  not  a 
larger  development  of  cottage  building  and  garden  cities  in 
Scotland. 

Various  explanations  are  given  for  this,  the  principal  being  (1) 
that  the  climate  has  made  customary  in  Scotland  the  erection  of  a 
heavy  type  of  building,  with  thick  walls  and  generally  very  solidly 
built ;  (2)  that  the  feu  system,  in  contrast  with  the  leasehold 
system,  encourages  this  tendency  of  building  a  very  permanent 
structure,  as  the  person  who  erects  the  building  is  secured  perman> 
ently  in  its  possession  ;  and  the  superior,  also,  in  order  to  increase 
the  security  for  the  feu  duty,  generally  stipulates  for  the  erection 
of  solid  and  permanent  structures ;  (3)  that  builders  in  Scotland 
are  experts  in  tenement  building  just  as  builders  in  England  are 
experts  in  cottage  building,  so  that  each  from  long  experience  can 
erect  his  own  type  of  building  cheaper. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  a  cottage  decreases  practically  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  cubic  contents  of  the  building  are  reduced, 
BO  that  efforts  might  be  made  to  eliminate  wastage  of  space 
within  the  dwelling,  such  as  a  large  lobby  and  staircase.  The 
utmost  care  in  questions  of  detail  is  necessary  if  the  cottage  of 
the  minimum  capital  cost  is  to  be  secured,  and  this  subject  has 
formed  the  matter  of  much  discussion  among  housing  experts. 
Progress  is  being  made  towards  the  evolution  of  a  cheaper 
cottage. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Maomillan,  architect,  Aberdeen,  for  example,  has  given 
examples  of  cottages  erected  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland,  where 
the  climate  is  rigorous,  at  a  oapit-al  expenditure  smaller  than  is 
generally  stated  to  be  necessary.  (The  utmost  attention  waa 
given  to  securing  economy  in  every  detail  of  building.)  The 
foUowing  are  a  few  examples : 
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A  Glsjgow  builder  hu  erected  four-apartment  oottages  in 
Scotetoun  at  a  price  of  £230  each.  They  ara  built  on  front  of 
facing  brick;  on  back  with  ordinary  brick  rough  oaat.  Each 
house  has  15  ft.  6  ins.  of  frontage,  and  measures  26  ft.  over  walls, 
with  oriel  window  in  front  living-room,  and  with  scullery  near  back 
living-room  fitted  with  fireclay  tub  and  sink,  and  with  gas  washing 
boiler;  also  bath-room  upstairs  with  porcelain  enamel  bath, 
earthenware  basin  and  closet  (w.c),  together  with  copper  tank, 
boiler  and  circulating  pipes.  There  are  grates  in  all  rooms,  and 
the  price  included  wood  fences,  drains  and  adequate  paths,  but 
ao  expensive  streets. 

It  is  well  to  remember  also  that  present  costs  of  building  oottagog 
in  Scotland  should  not  be  taken  as  representing  the  future  possi- 
bilities of  cottage  building  in  Scotland.  At  the  present  time,  no 
doubt,  cottage  building  is  generally  cheaper  in  England  than  in 
Scotland.  Bricks  are  more  plentiful  and  cheaper,  and  the  brick- 
layer is  an  English  product.  In  cottage  building,  too,  there  are 
a  number  of  minute  details,  to  each  of  which  close  application 
and  very  considerable  attention  need  to  be  given.  The  Scottish 
tenement  builder  can  build  a  tenement  cheaper  than  the  English 
cottage  builder,  but  the  English  cottage  builder  can  buUd  cottages 
very  much  cheaper  than  the  Scottish  tenement  builder.  If,  how- 
ever, the  practice  of  brick  cottage  building  in  Scotland  were  to 
grow  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Scottish  builder  would  become 
just  as  expert  in  "  weaving  "  cottages  as  his  English  brother,  and 
would  do  so  just  as  cheaply. 

Cost  of  Money, 

So  much  is  said  about  the  increased  cost  of  financing  building 
operations  by  builders,  and  of  the  resulting  increased  cost  of 
construction,  that  a  word  on  this  subject  is  necessary. 

During  the  recent  period  of  dear  money  and  the  great 
boom  in  trade,  builders  have  undoubtedly  experienced  diffi- 
culty in  securincr  mortgages  and  loans  on  as  favourable  terms 
as  formerly.  This  has  had  the  greater  effect,  as  builders 
finance  their  operations  very  largely  by  short  period  loans. 

In  addition,  there  hasbeen  much  less  activity  in  the  property 
market  generally.  More  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
raising  loans  on  existing  properties,  and  higher  rates  have  had 
to  be  paid. 

The  following  is  a  statement  by  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in 
property  in  Scotland : 
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The  price  of  money  is  an  important  factor.  Lending  upcm  nich 
•ecurity  has  become  unpopular  as  an  investment,  consequently  the 
supply  is  limited,  and  the  rate  of  intereet  has  increased  30  per  cent. 

I  was  looking  for  a  large  loan  a  few  days  ago  upon  a  first-clasa 
heritable  security,  and  enquired  at  a  very  important  firm  of  solici- 
tors if  they  had  any  trust  funds  for  investment  I  was  informed 
that  they  had  several  lai^e  sums,  one  trust  alone  having  £50o,U(X), 
but  the  trustees  had  decided  to  lend  none  of  it  upon  heritable 
property  in  this  country  (most  of  this  money  being  sent  abroad). 
For  many  years  the  bond  or  mortgage  over  the  property  referred 
to  was  held  at  a  rate  of  interest  of  3  per  cent.  To-day  we  are 
trying  to  arrange  it  at  4^  per  cent.,  but  so  far  have  not  been 
succoflsf  uL  This  is  not  an  isolated  case,  as  I  can  cite  scores  of  such 
caseflb 

Three  very  important  considerations,  however,  have  to  be 
kept  in  mind : 

(1)  A  good  deal  of  money,  which,  ten  years  ago,  would 
have  been  available  for  property  purposes  in  this  country 
has  been  attracted  recently  to  Canada  and  other  countries 
where  there  has  been  a  boom  in  urban  property,  and 
higher  rates  of  interest  are  obtainable. 

(2)  The  recent  depression  in  all  capital  values  has  cxer* 
ciaed  an  influence  as  regards  urban  properties  generally. 
It  would  be  astonishing  if  while  the  value  of  consols  and 
other  gilt-edged  securities  depreciated  as  largely  as  they 
did,  urban  property  should  have  been  free  from  any 
depreciating  force. 

(3)  The  various  commercial  interests  concerned  in 
dealing  with  urban  land,  the  using  of  it,  the  raising  of 
loans  in  respect  of  it,  and  building  on  it,  have  been  affected 
by  these  influences  in  a  marked  degree.  It  is  not  always 
realised  that  the  conditions  of  the  building  boom  of  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago  were  abnormal  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  depression  of  the  last  few  years  is  abnormal. 

A  true  estimate  has  to  average,  and  when  this  is  done,  and 
account  taken  of  the  effects  at  the  crest  of  the  wave  as  well 
as  at  the  foot  of  the  depression,  it  doe«  not  appe-ar  that  the 
professions  or  industries  connected  with  urban  land  have  more 
cause  of  complaint  than  the  great  majority  of  other  enterprises. 
With  the  prospect   of   money   becoming   cheaper   in   the 
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immediate  future,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  worst  of  th 
period  of  depression  has  been  passed. 

The  most  recent  reports  are  that  rents  throughout  the  urbai 
areas  are  rising,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  supply  of  housei 
is  short  of  the  demand.  The  relative  over-production  of  th< 
building  boom  has  been  largely  exhausted ;  and  as  the  in 
creased  cost  of  building,  both  as  regards  material  and  wages 
is  making  new  houses  dearer,  the  tendency  is  for  existing 
rents  to  rise  and  therefore  for  properties  to  improve  in  value 


Section  III.— COST  OF  LAND. 

There  is  land  available  round  practically  all  the  Scottisl 
towns  for  building  if  persons  can  be  found  willing  and  abK 
to  pay  the  feuing  rates.  These  feuing  rates  are  largely  die 
tated  by  the  owners. 

In  this  connrtction  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Guildry  in  November,  1913,  the  retiring 
Lord  Dean  of  Guild  referred  to  the  fact  that  building  waa  stagnant, 
and  only  some  thirty  dwolling-houBes  had  been  built  during  tht 
year.  The  Lord  De^n  of  (.luild  pointed  out  how  the  high  prict 
of  land  contributed  to  ttiis).  He  mode  an  appeal  to  uwncn 
of  land  to  consider  seriously  how  far  they  could  advance  tht 
problem  by  providing  n\odenitt'ly-priccd  sites.  Land,  he  said, 
was  being  obtained  now  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunfermline  at 
rates  varying  between  £10  and  £20  per  acre  per  annum,  and  il 
Edinburgh  desired  to  have  a  share  in  the  coming  prosperity  it  was 
time  that  landowners  oflFercd  ground  at  similarly  attractive  rates. 
Edinburgh,  be  it  noted,  has  114,<KX),  or  37  per  cunt.,  of  its  popula- 
tion hving  in  houses  of  one  or  two  rooms,  mostly  crowded  into  th^ 
mean  and  ugly  tenements  which  are  typical  of  the  slums. 

Town  planning  schemes  are  greatly  handicapped  unless 
land  can  be  acquired  at  cheap  rates.  A  loaterial  cause 
contributing  to  and  perpetuating  the  system  of  tenements 
crowded  densely  together  is  the  high  price  of  land. 

EncircUng  our  large  cities,  for  example,  is  a  belt  of  land 
which,  though  it  may  be  yielding  to  its  owner  no  more  than 
£2  to  £3  an  acre  as  agriculcural  land,  the  owner  will  not  part 
with  for  building  purposes  except  at  from  £40  to  £120  an  acre 
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{Tcr  annum.  Thia  belt  of  high  priced  land  hems  in  the  popula- 
tion Uke  a  wall.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  natural  spread 
of  population  were  not  thus  restricted  town  life  would  be 
healthier  both  physically  and  morally,  and  that  darkest  blot 
on  our  cities— the  slum  problem— would  be  more  easily 
removed. 

Many  builders  have  reported  that  the  high  price  of  ground 
has  compelled  them  to  erect  tenements,  although  the  demand 
for  cottages  or  semi- villas  is  increasing,  and  where  these  can 
be  built  for  a  reasonable  sum  with  a  proportionately  nma]! 
rate  of  feu-duty  they  are  occupied  as  quickly  as  built.  In 
fact,  in  the  large  towns,  the  demand  for  them  exceeds  the 
supply.  Builders,  however,  report  that  if  the  ground  cost* 
more  than  £20  to  £30  an  acre  per  annum  they  cannot  profitably 
build  cottages,  and  where  more  than  that  is  demanded  by 
the  land  owner  it  becomes  necessary  to  erect  tenements. 

Where  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  largest  towns  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  at  rates  not  exceeding  £25  an  acre  per 
annum,  it  has  been  taken  up  rapidly  for  cottages,  while  if 
£00  to  £100  an  acre  per  annum  is  required  the  land  must 
remain   vacant  until  the  pressure  of  population  produoea 
a  demand  for  tenements.    This  may  be  illustrated  by  aa 
example  from  the  suburbs  of  one  of  the  large  cities.    Side  by 
side  in  that  suburb  there  are  two  extensive  areas  of  ground. 
For  ten  or  fifteen  years  building  has  been  going  on  at  a  steady 
pace  on  the  area  further  from  the  city,  and  these  buildings 
consist  of  cottages  and  semi-detached  villas,  while  the  afe& 
nearer  the  city  is  only  now  being  built  upon,  and  the  buildings 
consist  of  ^tenements.    The  reason  for  the  difference  is  that 
the  owner  of  the  former  area  has  been  feuing  oflf  his  Und  at 
about  £25  per  acre  per  annum,  while  the  rate  demanded  by  the 
owner  of  the  latter  area  is  from  £70  to  £100  per  annum     With 
^uch  a  rate  only  tenements  could  be  built,  and  the  land  was 
not  ripe  for  tenement  building  until  now.    If  it  had  been 
available  at  the  same  rate  as  the  other  area,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  would  have  been  built  over  with  cottages  and  villas  ; 
for  while  the  situation  is  not  less  attractive  it  is  within  easier 
reach  of  the  centre  of  the  city. 
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Thw  effect  of  Inj^h  feu  duties  u  not  confic-rf  to  our  laroest  cition 
rbo  same  point  nvxy  be  illustrate!  in  the  ca«of  InvemX^  Aboa 

forty  years  ago  the  lands  of  out«ido  the  municipal  area  o 

Invernes.  were  opened  up  for  feuing  at  £10  per  acre.  They  wer 
rapidly  built  up  with  sui^Tiur  workmen'.  bou.e«,  mostly  delach« 
and  with  large  gardens.  About  the  same  time  the  land  "of  -! 
were  opened  up.  the  feuing  rate  being  higher,  reaching  as  th, 

t^^^^ /T'vV'^"'  ^''!  '°  ^^^  ^'  "'^^•-  These  lands  onj 
became  fully  built  upon  about  ten  years  ago.  and  the  district  I 
now  a  congested  area,  the  stn-ets  being  narrow,  and  the  gardem 
reduced  to  a  mimmum.  These  lands  are  in  close  proximity  to^ 
the  town,  and  in  a  much  better  situation  from  the  point  of  view 
of  drainage,  lighting,  cleaning,  etc..  and.  in  fact,  in  eVery  respect. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  rapidly-developing  bui^h  of  Clydebank 
where,  a«  already  stated,  a  dearth  of  houses  exists,  there  ia  a  larxi 
tract  of  land  presently  let  for  farms.  When  wanted  for  feuinir 
for  buUdmg  the  proprietors  are  asking  £30  to  ^40  per  acre  per 
annum,  at  which  price  it  only  pays  to  buUd  tenement*,  and  then 
la  a  growing  demand  for  cottage  houses.  Thia  land  ia  at  present 
rated  at  about  £2  per  acre  per  annum. 

The  serious  housing  problem  in  Greenock  also  is  partiv  attri- 
butcd  to  the  high  price  of  land  for  building. 

In  Dumbarton  in  some  cases  the  feu  duty  is  as  high  as  £60 
pw  acre  per  annum  for  tCDements,  while  slightly  further  out 
the  feu  duty  is  £20  to  £25  per  acre  per  annum  for  ground   for 
aemi-villa  property.    It  is  reported  that  buildera  would  prefer  to 
fcuUd  cottage  property,  as  there  ia  an  increased  demand  in  the 
dJstnot  for  this  class,  but  they  consider  that  the  price  of  the 
RTound  prohibits  any  but  tenement  buildings  being  erected   and 
It  was  further  suggested  that  this  difficulty  of  obtaining  ground 
*t  a  pnoe  smtable  for  building  cottage  property  wM  a  cause  of 
the  alackneas  in  the  building  trade.  ^»    *^    *^  '  "^  * 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  actually  no  "  holding  up  "  of  land 
because  owners  are  generally  willing  to  feu.  It  ia  true  that 
in  llio  larger  towns  land  can  always  be  feued,  but  the  feuar 
must  be  willing  to  pay  the  superior's  price ;  and  if  a  land- 
owner seta  so  high  a  figure  upon  his  land  for  feuing  that  it  acts 
^.s  a  check  upon  building  and  development,  then  there  is 
virtually  "  holding  up." 

The  exact  facts  about  this  holding  up  of  hmd  should  be 
^■oticed.  In  very  many  cases  there  is  practicaUy  no  difficulty 
in  amvmg  at  a  price  for  land.  When  it  is  known,  for 
c:jiuipie,  that  an  important  industry  is  on  the  outlook  for  * 
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site,  taerc  is  often  keen  competition  on  the  port  of  proprietora 
to  secure  a  customer. 

The  central  point  is  that  the  landowner  is  naturally  anxious 
to  feu  his  land  at  as  high  a  figure  as  possible  and  dees  not 
want  to  giv-e  it  off  at  a  Icjver  figure.  He  may  even  be  very 
aiuvious  to  f  a  it  at  his  own  figure  regardless  of  the  capacity 
o  builders  and  others  to  pay  that  amount.  This  retention 
of  land  by  the  owner  until  these  high  feuing  rates  are  paid 
IS  itKcIf  a  main  factor  in  producing  that  pressure  of  population 
from  which  the  landowner  reaps  the  benefit. 

^Vs  regards  land  for  housing  the  tendency  is  that  the  value 
of  the  unbuilt-on  land  in  the  suburbs  is  regarded  by  the 
landlord  as  determined  by  the  value  of  the  neighbouring  land 
hat  is  built  on.  As  a  rule  in  the  r-ighbourhood  of  the  large 
towns  the  built-on  land  is  covered  with  blocks  of  tenements 
and  the  land  on  which  they  stand  was  feued  at  high  values 
Consequently  the  tendency  is  for  the  landowner  to  insist 
on  similarly  high  values  for  any  unbuilt-on  Und  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  regardless  of  the  diminution  in  the  strencth 
of  the  demand.  This  leads  to  an  artificial  strengthening  of 
the  rmg  of  high  priced  unbuilt-on  land  that  hems  in  the 
growth  of  the  towns. 

Two  causes  on  the  other  hand,  have  operated  in  recent 
years  to  make  less  likely  on  general  economic  grounds  so  ereat 
a  demand  at  the  highest  figures. 

(1)  The  general  decline  in  capital  values,  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  money  and  the  other  causes  which  have  operated 
as  a  set-back  to  the  building  industry. 

(2)  The  rapid  improvement  in  transit  facilities  which  has 
tended  to  spread  the  population  over  a  wider  area,  causing 
accordingly  generally  increased  values  throughout  that  wider 
area  rather  than  the  aggregation  of  a  high  value  in  portions  of  it. 

Ihroughout  the  urban  areas  of  Scotland  generaUy  there 
has  been  a  set-back  in  the  property  market  within  the  kst 
ten  to  fifteen  yearn.  This  decline  in  capital  values  has  of 
course,  not  been  confined  to  this  one  class  of  property,  and  it 
does  not  necessarily  connote  a  decUne  in  the  rental  value  of 
property.    On  the  other  hand,  owners  are  inclined  frequently 
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to  look  baok  to  the  inflated  value  of  the  past  aa  their  standard, 
and,  if  they  can  retain  the  land,  they  are  reluctant  to  part 
with  it  at  a  lower  figure.  Further,  though  the  modern 
facilities  of  transit  have  extended  the  area  of  land  avaiUble 
for  building,  owners  and  valuators  have  not  generally  taken 
the  new  conditions  into  account,  and  by  taking  the  standard 
of  value  in  the  past  when  the  population  required  to  be  closer 
together  they  are  led  to  place  a  figure  upon  their  land  which 
frequently  is  in  excess  of  its  true  value. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  by  owners  that,  when  compound 
mterest  is  taken  into  account,  even  the  highest  prices  charged 
are  not  unreasonable.  Thus,  as  money  doubles  itself  at 
6  per  cent,  compoimd  interest  in  a  httle  over  fifteen  years, 
they  say  that  they  are  justified  in  asking  now  double  what 
the  price  would  have  been  fifteen  years  ago.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  pointed  out  that  the  converse  also  holds  true  and  that  if  an 
owner  had  feued  fifteen  years  ago  at  one  half  the  rate  which 
he  would  obtain  to-day  it  would  have  paid  him  as  well,  taking 
into  account  the  addition  of  compound  interest.  Further,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  in  general  the  land  has  all  along  been  earn- 
ing revenue  either  as  agricultural  land  or  as  let  for  some 
temporary  purpose.  It  is  therefore  incorrect  to  take  into 
accoimt  compound  interest  as  if  the  money  invested  in  the  htnd 
were  not  earning  any  revenue. 

There  are  indications  that  the  property  market  is  improving. 
In  many  instances,  however,  land  is  being  offered  to-day  at  a 
lower  rate  than  some  years  ago,  when  the  last  building  boom 
was  at  ito  height.  For  example,  in  the  burgh  of  Irvine, 
where  the  burgh's  lands  were  formerly  offered  at  feu  duties 
of  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  per  pole,  they  were  offered  recently  at  is. 
per  pole,  or  £8  per  acre  per  annum.  In  Shettleston  and  G«van 
also,  land  suitable  for  blocks  of  good  class  workmen's  houses 
has  been  offered  recently  at  prices  of  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  yard, 
whereas,  some  years  ago,  prices  would  be  three  times  as 
much.  The  depression  in  the  buildmg  trade  within  recent 
years  has  had  an  influence  in  reducing  the  price,  and  in  some 
instances,  holders  of  land  have  been  anxious  to  secure  more 
active  building  operatioDS  on  their  land. 
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Another  point  of  importance  is  that  a  buyer  often  wants  a 
sito  at  one  particular  place  or  in  one  diitrict,  and  it  is  not  an 
adequate  answer  to  tell  him  that  sites  are  available  elsewhere 
t  hough  not  where  he  wants  one.  So  long  as  the  refusal  is  based 
on  considerations  of  maintaining  the  amenity,  etc.,  for  the 
public  advantage  it  is  probably  a  good  one,  but  where  it  is 
due  to  the  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  action  of  possibly  one 
man  the  case  is  different. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  high  prices  at  which 
land  is  available  do,  in  fact,  retard  industry,  and  have  a  seriou 
effect  on  the  housing  question. 

Section  IV.—THE  BURDEN  OF  THE  RATES. 
In  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  land  and  the  construction  of 
the  buildings  there  is  added  the  burden  of  the  rates,  which 
makes  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  housing  aocom< 
modation  and  consequently  diminishes  still  further  the  profit- 
ableness of  supplying  houses  for  the  poorer  class. 

The  following  comparatiTeVstatement.  prepared  by  the  City 
AssMBor,  Glasgow,  showi,  for  example,  for  the  yean  1890-91. 
1911-12,  and  1913-14,  the  burgh  rate  of  ■■■Bwiuent  levied  on 
dwelling  hooaes  in  some  of  the  larger  bargha  in  SooUand. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  assessment  per  £1  :— 

C0JIPAR4TITK   STATKMliTT    SHOWIifO,  FOK  TBI   YtAM   1890-01,    lSll-12,  AVD   191S-14. 

TBK  Rati  or  A8smb«r!it  Liviid  os  Dwiuiao-HorBu.  ahd  tii  YnttD  or  Id! 

PVE  £  lir  1912-13  0!«  Att  SCBJICTf  in  TBI  BriOBS  NABID  IB  SCBIDCtl  II.  TO  TBS 

BCBOH  Police  {Scotland)  Act,  1892. 


Burgh. 

R«te  of  AMcnment  par  £. 

IncreaM  orcr 
1890-91. 

\leld  oi  Hi.  ixrr  jL 

In  1912-1.1 
OB  »ll  tnhjtwu 

i(*m>-ai. 

1»11-12. 

1918-14. 

1911-12. 

1918-14. 

Ownar.  i  uccnpiV- 

Kilinlmr^h 
Dundj* 
.'.borde™  • 
Jirefnock   • 

1.    u. 
3     OH 
i    65 
3     31 
3     3-95 
3    8t 

•.  a. 

4     1-60 
3  11 

3  11A 

4  5-M 

•.    d. 
4    7-88 
4    08 

«     Ml 
4    OS 
4     Sff 

•.   d. 

1     0-815 

1     5-6 
8 

9-05 
9-10 

t.  d. 
1     7-005 
1     7 

7» 

i 

29,2t4 

lt,0SS 

3,792 

3,770 

1,780 

£ 

24.997 

11.808 

8,534 

8.770 

1.WJ 

The  Poor  and  School  Rates  have  also  shown  ingeneral  a  steady  riae. 
In  Glaagow  the  Poor  and  School  Rate  per  £  was :— 


\ 

Owners. 

Occupiers. 

Total 

10  1890-91       -        .         .        . 
In  1911-12      .... 
In  1013-14      .        -         .        - 

8|d. 
17Hd. 
21  Hd. 

9id. 
20Hd. 
23  Ad. 

ls.(M. 

3s.IHd. 

3a.8«d. 
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The  average  total  local  rates  levied  in  1912-13  on  dwelling 
houses  in  Scottish  Burghs  of  not  less  than  10,000  inhabitants 
works  out  at  6s.  7-73d.  per  £;  after  allowing  for  the 
statutory  deductions  from  the  Poor  and  School  Kates.  (From 
a  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  Town  Chamberlain, 
Stirling.) 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mactaggart,  builder,  gives  the  following  figui«s  for  a 
typical  modem  working-class  house  in  a  tenement  property : 
Analysis  of  thk  Ykably  Rknt  or  a  Modkrn  Glasoow  Flat 
OF  Two  Apartments,  with  two  Opkn-Bed  Ricesses, 

W^ITH    SCULLBBY    OFF    KiTCHEN,    CLOAKROOM    AND    BaTH* 

BOOM,  WITH  Hot- Water  Supply,  Lobby  and  Wabdbobb 
Press. 

This  rent  is  stated  at  Ts.  8d.  }X5r  week  inclusive,  being  the  weekly 
proportion  to  the  nearest  fraction  of  the  actual  montlily  rent  of 
£1  138.  7d,  or  £2fl  Sa.  per  year,  less  a  deduction  for  st.iir  gas  at  coat 
price— -68.— leaving  £19  ITs.  as  tl»o  actual  yearly  rent. 

This  rent  may  be  analysed  as  follows : 

£  8.   d.      £  8.    d. 
Ground  Rent— 

IVr  ftovemment  valuation,  4   per  cent. 

on  £220 8  15    0 

Which  divided  among  8   tenants  equals 
per  house  ....  .  120 

Sundries — 
Repairs  will  average  10  per  cent.*  -1110 

:'anagement4  per  cent »  n  £19  178.  .  0  10  0 
Fire  Insurance,  missive  stamps,  eto.  .060 
Allow  for  empties  5  per  cent,  on  £15  10s.     0  15    6 

8.      d.        3    8    6 

Municipal  rate  per  £      -        •  4     8-88 
I'oor  and  School  rate  per  £    .  2   11-925 


7     8-8 
On  £15  lOa.  valuation  .        -        •    S  10  10| 

LeM  received  for  collection  of  t«nant8' 

rates 0    2    OJ 


Balance  of  n'nt  available  to  provide  return 
on  the  building  cost  of  the  bouse      • 


5  17  10 

9    8    8 

£19  17    0 

•  For  an  older  property  the  repairs  would  probably  averaga 
20  per  cent. 
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Thi«  £9  Ps.  8d.  u  the  mm  ayaila  !«.  to  provide  a  ntnm  on  th« 

capital  co8t  of  the  building.    T  ,overnment  valuaU™  ?ih  oh 

the  ou-ner  considers  a  fair  ono)  fjTK)  aa  the  buildiSg  value 

of  the  house,  thu.  ehowing  a  rt-t,  ;  le«  than  5  per  cent. 

J^item  of  raies  (£5  17*.   lOrf.)     ,  a  lyry  considerable  fnrfnr 


Section  V.-THE    POSITION    OF     (A)     OCCUPIERS  •    (B) 
OWNERS  ;    (C)  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  v-iew  the  position  of  each  of  the 

hn-e  parties  directly  concerned,  namely,  the  occupiers  of  tl,e 

Louse   the  owners,  and  the  local  authorities  with  a  now  not 

-nly  to  elucidate  causes  but  to  indicate  remedies.     The  varv- 

mu  clojn-ees  of  responsibihty  of  these  three  parties  will  no*  be 


I 


A.— The  Occupiers. 

J^^'x'^l^'T  ""^  '^T'  *"*^  overcrowded  areas  comprise 

not  only  the  decent  well  doing  people  whose  poverty  comrols 

'ilnl    f  '"^  T^  surroundings,  but  also  a  certain  proportion 

^   ?S  .u    f  "^''^  *"^  '""fe^"^^  "^"^'^  «^  «^  low  chiiactor 
■r  w.th  the  least  regard  for  their  own  or  their  neighlK>urs' 

•mZ!  l-rf"'*'  ?f^^'"«  *^^  '^'^^'^^  «  dissolute  or 
to  some  extent  by  their  environment).  This  class  of  "  unde- 
Mrabh^s  shares  with  the  owners  the  responsibility  for  hou^s 
V  h.ch  are  in  a  bad  state  of  repair  or  in  a  filthy  condition. 
\\j  are  convinced  that,  lu  deahng  with  housing  reform,  it  is 
.  .ssary  to  recopise  the  existence  of  a  class  of  people  ^hoi 
l-alute  are  such  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  even  though  giv^ 
'  -.ont  houses  these  would  gradually  become  dirtv  and  dUapi- 
h  biHof*?K  \  ''*'  t"u^*  *?*'  '^«  improvement  of  the 

conJort  as  weU  as  of  morals  is  an  important  factor. 
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In  »nj  scheme  of  housing  reform  in  the  larrre  cities  special 
pronaion  must  ultimately  be  made  for  this  "  undesirable  " 
ojais.  The  mere  demolition  of  existing  slums  will  onlv  transfer 
them  to  other  properties,  and  if  their  habits  are  not  improved 
or  if  they  are  not  strictly  controlled,  it  would  appear  that  they 
will  graduaUy  brmg  these  properties  down  to  the  level  of 
slums. 

rJ^^J^^TTL^""^^'^  "°"""S  Commission,  for  example. 
rocommended  that  an  experiment  should  be  made  by  the  Co?. 

I1?^°K  "l,?",,!'^*'""  °'  *  ''""^"«  Of  building,  on  lines  sug- 
SriiiL^  ^l^J  Enpneor  of  a  cheap  and  simple  character  to 
uJ  !^  ^T'  ''*•"•  *^°"8h  °o*  'We  to  show  any  factor's 
Une  or  otter  certificat*..  are  willing  to  submit  to  neoesMiy  wgu- 
lations  M  to  cleanhness,  respectoble  Uring.  order  and  ponc^ 
payment  of  rent,  with  a  view  to  re-habUitating  their  eharacten 
«d  in  time  quaWymg  for  better  houses.  They  recommended  that 
^e  houses  shodd  be  of  the  plainest  construction  with  indertructible 

^^^'^^  ^^\t  "*'^**l^  °^  ^^^  '^"^"'''y  ""l  .iicienUy 
«SJ™L!S  Tu.         "^^'".^  cheapening  the  construction  th^ 

In  hiseridenoe  before  this  CMnmission.  Mr.  John  Mann.  Junior. 
C  A..  Secretary  of  the  Gh«Row  Workmen's  Dwelling.  Company, 
Ltd..  advocated  a  similar  «cfceme  for  dealing  wi^  thi.  dai 
Ui«  suggestions  were  that  the  Local  Authority  should  build  shelten 
or  hom^  for  the  claw  indicated,  who  would  be  driTen  out  of  their 
houses  by  stncter  administration.  He  expressed  the  vi*w  that 
the  mere  existence  of  such  homes-^jven  if  they  rtood  .mptv- 
would  remoYe  all  excu.se  for  hesitation  in  enforcing  tha  ezistinc 
law  and  would  put  an  end  to  misplaced  leniency  of^minirtratioS 

J„ia  "TT'**"?  °*-  ^^^'^^^^^ng.  the  closing  of  uninhabitable 
slums  and  the  cleanng  of  insanitary  ait*w.  A  very  few  experi- 
Tn'^^lJ!^  .  would  probably  suffice,  each  built  In  a  different 
T^^  It-  ^^^  "t™"*"'*  would  be  plain  but  of  the 
stout^t  matenals,  easily  cleaned  and  disinfected  with  a  minimum 
of  btting  and  maximum  of  strength,  each  block  sufficient  for  one 
i^sHlent  caretaker  and  his  wife  to  control,  and  no  more  ;  probably 
j«  t^  Iwlcony  sy^^m,  and  therefore  easily  inspected  and  well 

^^^  °''^''*-.  ^''*"'  ''""'^  ^'"^  '*q»i'^  to  ^  strict  manage- 
ment  aod  control  of  tl«w  houses.     The  view  is  that,  after  a  pS- 

S!iln„r'»kr'*"'^  '"  ^^^  ^'"^^'  "*"y  "^  the  tenanta  would. 
br^,ah  i  •"P«'^«'«n  exercised  and   the  educative  influences 
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We  consider  that  provision  in  this  manner  will  have  to  be 
made  ultimately  by  local  authorities  in  the  large  cities.  If 
sich  houses  were  provided  it  would  be  easier  for  the  Local 
Authority  to  enforce  its  powers  of  compelling  the  closing  up 
and  demolition  of  uninhabitable  dwellings  and  of  reprenuK 
the  overcrowding  of  the  individual  houses. 

B. — Owners. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  overcrowding  is  not  only  a  tenant's 
offence,  but  an  owner's  offence,  for  in  cases  of  repeated  over- 

wUnT  i^'^i^ofT'  ^  ^''^  *  ^^'^''^  ('«'  P"Wic  Health 
Scotland  Act,  1897,  Section  76).  That  power  has  not  been 
exercised  to  any  extent,  but  it  might  be  an  eflfective  aid  to 
he  Local  Authority  in  dealing  with  the  overcrowding  problem 
Lvery  case  of  overcrowding  should  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  owner  and  this  would  lead  to  the  owner  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  tenants.  If  the  overcrowding  be^iersisted 
in  the  owner  can  eject  the  tenant,  otherwise  he  himself  becomes 
liable  for  the  offence.  Where  overcrowding  is  allowed  higher 
rents  can  be  obtamed  than  otherwise,  and  there  is  thui  a 
temptation  to  the  owner  who  is  unscrupulous  or  indifferent 
to  allow  overcrowding  to  go  on.  Overcrowding  should  be 
made  unprofitable  both  to  the  owner  and  the  tenant  bv  strict 
enforcement  of  penalties. 

Important  amongst  other  causes  of  bad  housing  conditions 
IS  the  action  of  proprietors  in  continuing  to  let  for  domestic 
occupancy  houses  no  longer  suitable  for  that  purpose,  and  in 
failing  to  provide,  in  the  case  of  the  poorest  t4.nement«.  a 
caretaker  to  protect  well-doing  tenants  how  the  neglect 
or  misconduct  of  the  iU-behaved.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  Rood  deal  could  be  done  by  strictly  enforcing  the  responsi- 
I'llitv  of  owners.  To  provide  a  house  which  Is  unfit  and 
Hi>^anitary  is  at  least  as  serious  a  menace  to  public  health 
and  as  much  an  offence  as  the  selling  of  food  which  is  unfit 
or  consumption,  and  it  is  suggested  by  some  -hat  it  would 
'e  a  useful  provision  if  owners  of  uninhabita!;^^  and  insani- 
tary Louses  were  subjected  to  prosecution  m  addition  to 
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havinrr  their  property  condemned.  If  an  owner  after  bein 
warnod  st.ll  contmues  to  let  for  habitation  a  hous«  nnfiV  o 
the  purpose,  then  ,t  ,s  ar,n,od,  it  is  an  junt  to  punish  him  a 
It  IS  m  the  case  of  the  purv.vor  of  aduhorated  food. 

The  Law  has  reco.,Tiised  the  principle  tliat  whatever  th. 

^hou.a  h.  ht  for  a  human  h.ln<r  to  live  in.     This  principle 

ha.   W.a  cx^.MHl.d  by  S..t!,.ns   14  and  If,  of  the  Housin: 

and    lov.n    rhnmnii  Act    of   1900.     These    sections    makr 

an    uu^:M    condition     in     the    letting   of    anv     honm, 

<'f  a  rental   n..t    e.vce.din-    £10    that    the    house    is    at    the 

p.i-mencem.nt  of  the  tcnancv  in  all  respects  n.asonal,lv  tit 

f..r   human  habitation,  and  also  that  durin,'  the  tenan.^v  it 

Nl.al    be  kept  by  the   landlord   in  all  respects  reasonablv  fit 

..r  human  habitation.     If  these  conditions  are  not  complied 

Mth,  the  Local  Authority  has  power  to  compel  the  landlord 

to  niuKe  such  repairs  as  are  necessary,  or,  failm-  that,  to  carrv 

no  aou.,t  that  there  are  a  -reat  many  houses  re-ardin-  which 
tius  power  mi^dit  be  exercised.     Wo  have  obtained  abundant 

Z  ""ti  Wu.J'  ''r  •  •''•^"'-'•^ted  from  other  sources. 
also.     Iho  Medical  Uihcer  for  ihe  citv  of  Glas-ow,  for  example 
declares  that  th.-ie  are  ten  thousand  uninhabitable' housed 
n  that  city,  and  Councilor  Morton,  Convener  to  the  City 

moie  on  the  ver^e  of  bem;,'  uninhabitable.  The  r.^ult  of 
not  strictly  enforcing  the  powers  available  in  regard  to  defec- 
tive Jiouses  18  to  give  slum  properties  an  inflat^^  value  If  a 
stroru  pchcy  were  adopted  and  persistontlv  carried  out 
defective  properties  could  be  acquired,  either  for  demolition 
or  ieconstruction.  at  much  lower  prices  than  prevail  where 
eable  irtllcm^^' '"  ^^'  administration  of  the  provisions  appli- 

It  would  be  a  useful  provision  also  if  the  nam^s  and  addresses 
n„b  ie.'!7"'"  t  properties  were  rej^nstered  and  Hable  to 

pub  1.  a.ion.     At  present  in  n.any  cases  the  onlv  names  which 
are  known  are  those  of  the  factors  or  truatees.    Where  factors 
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are  dilatory  or  neglectful  in  complj-ing  with  polioe  and  s:inilarv 
warnings  and  requirements,  the  real  ownor  should  l>c  c  .:  ,- 
iiumicated  with,  and  where  necessary  he  sbnuld  be  pros.Tutod. 
The  effect  would  be  salutary  in  bringing  home  to  landlord* 
their  responsibility. 

C. — Local  Authorities. 

Local  Authorities  in  the  past  have  had  difficulty  in  making 

full  use  of  the  legislative  powers  which  they  had  to  clear  the 

him  areas,  and  have  been  reluctant  to  do  "so.     The  first  two 

i:>80s  of  defects   which   have   been  referred   to,   congested 

a.ition  of  buildings  and  inherent  defects  in  structure,  can 

H-  '-.HHedied  by  action  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Authority  in 

.  .-rcing  demolition  and  reconstruction.     This  reluctance  to 

■    i  nee  strictly  the  provisions  available  is  sometimes  attributed 

to  one  or  other  of  the  following  causes,  viz. : 

(1)    Legal  difficulties  occurring  in  the  interpretation 
of  enactments  so  that  the  intention  of  the  legislature  has 
to  some  ext<;nt  been  defeated.     In  such  cases  amended 
i<>:iislatiori  is  required.     It  is  the  view  (.f  local  oflicials  that 
th^  standard  adopted  by  the  law  courts  is  lower  than  the 
o:Iioial  stand^ird,  and  that  although  i  he  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  may  consider  a  propt^rty  unfit  for  habitation  t!iH 
Court  may  take  a  different  view.     It  has  been  suggeVt-d 
that  in  rasc«  under  the  Housing  Acts  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement if  the  appeal  from  a  d'H-ision  of  the  Local 
Authority   went   to   the   Local   Government   Board   for 
Scotland.     The  question  at  issue,  could,  as  a  rule,   bo 
determined  more  satisfactorily,  cheaply  and  expeditiously 
by  a  personal  inspection  on  tiie  part  of  an  expert,  instead 
of  having  as  at  present  the  evidence  and  counter-evidence 
of  expert  witnesses  submitted  to  a  Court  of  Law.     We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  appeal  should  be  to  a  Govornment 
department. 

(2)  The  absence  of  accommodation  elsewhere  for  the 
inhabitants  of  houses  that  may  be  demoUshed  and  the 
impossibiUty,  through  the  high  price  of  land  in  central 
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areas,  of  housing  the  dispossessed  in  the  vicinity.     It 
the  view  of  many  well-informed  people  that  considerab 
sections  of  the  working  classes  must  be  housed  in  tl 
centres  of  population  near  their  work.    The  very  ear 
hours  at  which  men  begin  work  in  ship-building  yard 
iron  works,  etc.,  is  suggested  as  an  explanation,  but  it  ma 
be  remarked  m  passing  that  some  of  the  shrewdest  businea 
men  question  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  these  yard 
before  breakfast,  and  consider  that  as  good  results  couli 
be  achieved  if  work  did  not  commence  tiU  after  breakfasl 
It  13  impossible  to  provide  houses  for  the  poorer  classes  i 
the  centres  owing  to  the  high  price  of  land.    The  Ghisgoi 
Uty  Improvements  Trust  manager,  for  example,  and  alsi 
the  Uity  Engmeer  consider  that  the  limit  which  it  i 
possible  to  pay  for  land  even  to  erect  high  tenements  fa 
the  poorer  working  classes  is  15s.  per  yard.    The  Glasgoi 
Workmen  s  DwelUngs  Company,  Ltd.,  also  have  fonnc 
that  when  ground  costs  20s.  a  yard  they  cannot  under 
take  a  housing  scheme  on  a  low  scale  of  rental     W« 
<io  not  consider,  however,  that  the  contention  that  the 
labouring  classes  must  be  housed  quite  close  to  their  work 
las  as  much  substance  as  is  commonly  alleged.    It  did 
have  more  weight  when  the  means  of  transit  were  slower 
and  more  costly,  but  at  the  present  time  a  great  manv 
workmen  travel  long  distances  to  their  work.    For  ex- 
ample, large  numbers  of  workmen  hving  in  Bridgeton  in 
th,.  eaat  end  of  Glasgow  travel  by  rail  to  the  wo£  of  the 
bingor   Manufacturing   Company,  a  distance  of  seven 
imies.     We  are  of  opinion  that  the  remedy  for  the  housing 
problem  in  the  large  cities  Ues  rather  in  the  direction  7i 
!)roviding  houses  in  suburban  areas  where  land  is  cheaper 

and  the  surroundings  healthy,  coupled  with  the  provision 
of  cheap  travelling  facilities. 

(3)  The  reluctance  to  burden  the  rates.  Improve- 
ment schemes  generally  mean  a  substantial  addition  to 
the  local  rates,  especially  having  regard  to  the  high  cost 
ot  land  and  the  various  other  high  costs  incidental  to 
improvement  schemes.    Within  recent  years  local  ratei 
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have  been  rising  very  raiidly  and  local  authcrities  aro 
prc«sea  strongly  to  reject  any  scnome  which  niav  mean 
a  lurther  addition  to  the  rates. 

There  has  not  been  a  great  deal  performed  recently  in  carry- 
ing out  large  improvement  schemes  for  this  reason.     Com- 
menting on  this  tendency,  as  regards  Glasgow,  Mr.  J    P 
Maclay.  a  former  member  of  the  Corporation,  stated  that: 

So  far  «  he  could  make  out,  it  was  for  no  other  reason  than 
economy-fabe  economy.  The  improvement  raU,  SThe  cUv 
under  he  od  Act  w«  Jd.  per  £1.  and  under  the  n^wer  Ad  it 
was  onJy  a  fraction  of  Jd.  It  wag  perfectly  impo-ibte  for  any 
Corporation  to  improve  the  conditio^of  o»i  citHfe  f  tl^  rTte 
wa«  mamtamed  at  that  level.  Then,  was  no  justification  in  W» 
op.mon  for  a,m  hr  at  economy  of  that  kind  and  alow  ng  the 
people  to  rot  and  die.  He  believed,  rightly  or  wron^r  th?t  bJ 
city  of  Glasgow  had  practically  declared  th^t  they  did  not  intend 

L'^^hTT^'  '^'''  'i'y  *""  ««'"«  °"  the  basi  of  shutters 
undesirable  houses,  and  compelling  men  who  had  bad  houS  to 
improve  them.  He  thought  it  wan  a  mistaken  ,K>Hcy  for  tSTcit^ 
to  take  up  a  position  Uke  that.  With  i^gard  to  old  hoiibe^nj 
improved,  he  thought  the  Corporation  would  have  go^C  f 
much  happier  Imo  if.  instead  of  tr>'ing  to  deprive  man vuSor 
I«ople  of  the  small  living  they  got  from  many  of  thSI  ..^LZ 
hey  had  gone  forward  in  a  free  and  liberal  way  ^^h^TVC 
our  or  five  year.'  purchase,  acquired  these  hoi^The  Xu£^ 

noT  ?i  '  •  •  S%r"  °^'  '  "^"'^-^  inhabiUnts.Td.  /he  S^ 
not  Id.  m  the  £1  represented  something  Tke  £30,000.     WhaJ^ 

ibout"h^  a  "^11^  '  "''^  ^  °'**«°'^  H*  *"  -atisfied  tU" 
about  half  a  miUion  waa  spent  it  would  go  a  long  way  towwd 
shutting  up  unde««ble  habitation,  in  GlLgow.  ^he  UmS  £5 
come  for  a  forward  movement  in  that  way. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  imwiiiingness  to  incur  expendi- 
ture  on  improvement  schemes  (eyen  when  these  are  admittedly 
noc^^ary)  is  due  m  large  measure  to  the  high  price  of  land 
and  to  the  enormous  costs  (m  compensation  claims,  fees  of 
every  description  etc.)  involved  in  carrying  them  ihrou-^h 
For  example,  under  the  Glasgow  Improvemtnt  Act  of  S' 
n  ^P™^^'"^"*  Trust  paid  prices  varying  from  £4  10..  tJ 
ill  108.  per  square  yard,  that  is  from  £21,800  to  £56.000  per 
acre,  for  ground  and  buildings,  including  compensation  for 
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disturbance— tho  iMiilclinf,^*  for  the  most  part  being  largely 
only  for  demulition. 

^^'e  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  with  the  cheapening 
flux,  costs  (as  recommended  in  this  Report)  and  the  provisi 
of  further  financial  assistance  from  the  State  conaidoral 
pro.,T»'S8  will  bo  made.  Once  the  conditions  on  which  pub 
improvements  can  be  carried  out  are  made  more  reasonab 
w(.  have  little  doubt,  that  the  great  public  spirit  of  the  muni^ 
pah  tics  of  Scotland  will  see  to  it  that  improvement  schem 
are  initiated  and  canied  through.  It  is  a  work  of  soci 
bf't torment  in  the  furtherance  of  which  religous  and  phila 
tlir()pic  bodies  might  also  give  notable  aaaistanca 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  UNOCCUPIED  HOUSE. 

In  some  cases  congestion  and  over-crowcling  co-exist  with 
an  apparently  ample  supply  of  houses.  The  foUo^Sg  Ubie 
for  example  prepared  by  the  City  Assessor,  gives  the  n^  W  of 
u>.,.ccup,ed  houses  in  Glasgow  of  one,  t;o  and  th^apm- 
luents  at  Whitsunday  1913,  as :  ^ 


Size  of  boose. 


One  apartment 
Two  apartments 
Three  apartments 


^tto  Oowo.dd«-  Wani  (the  most  densely  populated)  th. 


Sise  ai  honae. 


One  apartmeitf 
Two  apartments 
Three  apartmn^ 


f  hf  r  ,?™'»^*'^8  >»»««  %««  it  im  howeTer.  to  be  obMrved 
hat  the  empty  houses  include  the  uninhaiiuA^  ^^^ 

these  hare  not  been  clo-ed  uiHier  a  ao-ng^ST' iS^ 
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to  the  estimate  of  the  Medical  O.Tj. cr  of  Health,  based  on 
survey  of  tifteen  C=;y  Wards  (i.e.,  all  the  Wards  except  the 
in  which  the  death-rate  n«»ver  exceeds  the  city  death-rat* 
there  are  10,000  uninhabitable  houses  in  Glasgow,  and  t 
convener  of  the  City  Ijnprovem«nt  Trust  stat^  that  oth 
10,000  are  on  the  verge  of  being  uninhabitable. 

Edinburgh   also  shows  an   apparently   large   number 
empty  houses. 

In  the  larger  cities  there  may  be  a  considerable  numb 
of  empty  houses  in  certain   districts   which  have   becou 
undesirable  from  a  residential  point  of  view,  while  the  mo 
popular  districts  may  at  the  same  time  show  a  shortage 
houses. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  many  cases  in  getting  tenants  f 
old-fashioned  properties,  especially  in  the  cases  of  houses  abo' 
the  level  of  the  poorest  class,  as  the  tenants  very  frequent 
prefer  new  houses  to  old,  on  the  ground  very  often  of  bett 
sanitary  conveniences,  better  water  faciUties,  better  ligl 
and  better  arrangement  of  rooms,  and  a  more  suitable  neigi 
bourhood. 

It  is  too  often  thought  that  any  space  contained  within  foi 
walls  is  a  desirable  house  for  occupation  by  tenants,  an 
too  little  importance  is  attached  to  the  tenant's  point  of  vie 
in  preferring  a  new  house  with  desirable  facilities  to  an  old* 
house  which  may  be  better  in  some  ways  though  it  is  not  i 
much  to  his  liking.  The  same  preference  exists  as  regart 
localities. 

It  is  curious  to  find  this  point  of  "  once  a  house  always 
house  "  insisted  on  more  in  regard  to  housing  than  in  ngu 
to  other  classes  of  property.  A  terminable  life  is  put  on  ma 
forms  of  property,  and  an  appropriate  sinking  fund  estal 
Ushed  in  respect  of  it.  It  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  lealii 
any  value  at  all  on  such  things,  for  example,  as  second-ham 
motor  cars,  second-hand  bicycles,  etc. 

Property  owners  generally  declare  that  in  most  cases  i 
is  not  practicable  at  present  to  secure  in  the  rent  charge 
for  the  house  a  sufficient  payment  in  respect  of  sinking-fui 
to  extinguish  the  cost  of  construction  in,  say,  forty  yean,  an 
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the  result  is  that  the  durable  hou«e  wha  h  in  not  vary  much  m 
de„.^and  haa  clearly  outlived  ita  day  Is  a  comruTat' ro 

It  appears  that  in  most  ca«es.  builders  and  investors  hav« 

t^n  that  the  L  .n^i  tClZXTr^^r  Th^T 
vestor  m  hom.e  property  who  treats  his  net  .^ual  mur n 
r  *"Tt^.^  frequently  that  the  capital  valuHf  W,  ho'e 
K^f  S^'^TT'^"^  consider  this  a  ha^hiMorr 
ful  that  by  neglecting  to  take  depreciation  into  acSiu^t  h^ 
has  been  m  fact  eating  into  his  capital  '  ^"^ 

The  change  of  fashion  and  desirability  i.  active  ako  in  » 

facihties  has  enormously  cnUrged  the  areas  withL^^^J 
urban  populations,  and  apart  ritogethe^mTheqalSon  « 
houses  being  habitable  oi  sanitary  urmi^   it  f.  o^         ' 
ditticult  to  secure  a  tenant  for  a^hSirfn  l^u^^^f  ^^ 
change  m  opinion  as  to  its  desirability  ^ 

From  this  point  of  view,  also,  there  would  be  adyant*«« 
.f  hoi^  could  be  made  of  less  expensive  material  -  H^ 

«. jncreasmgly  difficult  to  get  servants  J,  thatch  tii' 
are  losmg  m  value  and  are  clearly  out  of  f^hion  m  wa^ 
pn  sent  day  requirements.  "^  ««  iMnion  as  regwda 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


MINERS'  HOUSES. 

In  various  miaing  localities,  especially  in  the  old  "  rows," 
miners  arc  living  under  conditions  that  are  as  bad  as  are 
found  anywhere  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  possible  exception 
o£  South  Wales. 

As  a  rule  the  worst  conditions  are  found  in  association  with 
some  of  the  oldest  mines  and  where  houses  have  been  erected 
prior  to  the  institution  of  Building  By-laws  by  the  County 
Authorities  under  the  PubUc  Health  (Scotland)  Act  1897. 

As  regards  miners'  houses  which  are  being  erected  at  the 
present  time,  matters  arc  somewhat  better,  because,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  the  local  authority  and  conform- 
anoe  with  its  by-laws  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Heatlh 
Act,  there  is  also  now  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
mine-owneis  to  secure  better  housing  accommodation  for  their 
workers  :  e.g.,  new  miners  houses  at  Kellerbank,  Kirkconnel, 
Dumfriesshire,  at  Valleyfield,  Fife,  etc. 

We  have  obtained  a  large  amount  of  evidence  about  the 
conditions  of  mining  "  rows  "  and  vilhiges. 

The  outstanding  features  are : 

(1)  Miners  are  housed  largely  in  "  rows,"  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mines.  These  houses  as  a  rule  are  of  one  or  two 
apartments.  They  are  frequently  in  very  ^bad  condition 
being  damp  and  having  no  proper  flooring,  or  proper  ventila- 
tion. The  absence  of  coal  houses  and  wash  houses  make  the 
conditions  of  life  worse ;  a  common  habit  being  to  store  the 
coal  under  the  bed  and  the  wa.shing  of  clothes  has  often  to  be 
done  in  the  open.  The  worst  defect  is  in  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, the  prevalence  of  the  common  closet  which  so  fre- 
quently is  in  a  fllthy  condition  owing  to  the  worst  tenants 
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not  observing  their  duty  of  cleaning  it  in  their  rotation.  Filth 
is  frequently  thrown  down  outside  the  houses  and  not  pro- 
norly  rlftAr.vJ  away.  The  paths  and  ground  round  the  house 
are  often  in  a  very  broken  and  unsatisfactory  condition  and, 
where  the  floors  of  the  dwelling  are  below  the  level  of  the  ground 
which  in  wet  weather  is  a  puddle,  the  houses  are  extremely 
damp. 

It  is  undoubted  also  that  this  habit  of  living  in  "  rows  ** 
in  a  certain  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  population  con- 
tributes in  some  degree  to  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
standards  and  to  less  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  tenants 
themselves  to  insist  on  better  housing  conditions.  As  a  rula 
no  such  better  housing  conditions  are  available. 

(2)  The  worst  conditions  are  found  in  the  case  of  the  old 
dwellings  erected  before  the  operation  of  the  Public  Health 
(Scotland)  Act,  1897.  Houses  erected  under  the  provisions 
of  that  Act  have  larger  cubic  capacity,  better  sanitary  arrange- 
ments,  better  ventilation  and  among  them  the  percentage 
of  one  apartment  dweUings  is  smaller. 

(3)  The  prevalence  and  continuance  of  the  one  apartment 
dwelling.  Though  a  larger  proportion  of  these  is  found  among 
the  older  houses,  the  one  apartment  dwelling  still  continues  to 
be  erected.  The  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Lanark- 
shire, for  example,  has  pointed  out  that  about  10  per  cent. 
of  the  houses  erected  throughout  the  county  under  the 
Building  Bye-laws  have  only  one  apartment.  The  importance 
of  this  fact  is  made  clear  by  noticing  that  these  bye-laws  did 
not  take  effect  until  March,  1899  in  the  middle  ward  of  the 
county  and  as  late  as  1901  in  the  upper  ward  of  the  county. 

The  general  condemnation  of  the  one-apartment  houses 
is  well  expressed  by  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Scottish 
Miners'  Federation : 

I  have  been  round  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire,  and  I  have  seen 
many  of  our  people  there  living  under  positively  brutal  conditions. 
It  is  not  a  nice  state  of  matters  that  families  have  to  be  brought  op  in 
houses  of  one  apartment,  sometimes  only  14  feet  by  12  feet  in  extent, 
where  the  cooking  and  the  cleaning  and  the  births  and  the  deaUis 
take  place.  We  feel  that  in  this  country  of  ouib  we  ahoukl  noi 
have  people  housed  like  swine. 
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Ono-apartment  dwellings  may  be  suitable  for  old  people, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  quite  unsuitable  for  miners 
with  a  family.  It  is  obvious  that  where  there  is  a  family, 
a  house  which  does  not  allow  of  separation  of  the  sexes  among 
older  children  is  objectionable. 

(4)  Generally  we  have  had  much  evidence  that  the  women 
in  the  various  "  rows  "  agree  very  largely  that  they  do  not 
desire  houses  with  many  apartments,  their  general  view  being 
that  a  room  and  kitchen  serve  their  purposes  fairly  well. 
The  features  which  are  most  generally  and  strongly  objected 
to  are  the  dampness  and  defective  state  of  repair  of  the  cot- 
tages and  the  insufficiency  of  wash-houses,  water-closets  and 
ashpits,  the  bad  condition  of  the  paths,  etc.,  f^'^rrounding 
their  houses.  The  desire  for  a  dry  and  reasonably  well- 
appointed  cottage  is  usually  more  apparent  than  the  desire 
for  a  greater  number  of  rooms  and  importance  is  attached 
to  the  provision  of  a  proper  water  supply  and  bath-room  in 
the  house. 

We  have  obtained  a  good  deal  of  evidence  also  that  where 
in  fact  larger  cottages  have  been  provided,  a  tendency  has 
been  not  to  utilize  the  additional  room  but  to  let  it  to  lodgers. 

The  question  of  the  rent  has  also  of  course  a  considerable 
influence,  as  the  smaller  the  dwelling  the  smaller  the  rent. 

(5)  The  fact  that  the  miners'  dwellings  are  regarded 
more  or  less  as  temporary  structures  has  tended  against  a 
better  type  of  building  being  erected  and  kept  in  reasonable 
repair.  The  life  of  a  mine  may  not  exceed  thirty  years,  and 
in  many  cases  the  houses  were  erected  with  this  in  view ; 
being  poorly  equipped  as  a  consequence,  and  not  being  kept 
in  very  good  repair.  Frequently,  however,  the  houses  are 
used  subsequently  in  regard  to  mines  opened  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  large  mining  population  is  housed  in  towns 
such  as  Hamilton,  Motherwell,  Falkirk,  Lanark,  Stirling, 
Kilsyth. 

The  conditions  of  tenure  have  an  influence  in  conducing  to 
the  erection  of  badly  equipped  cottages  for  the  miners.  For- 
merly a  common  practice  was  for  the  mine-owners  to  lease  the 
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land  for  their  workers'  houses  for  the  term  of  the  mineral 
lease -usually  twenty-eight  to  thirty-one  or  thirty-five  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  houses  became  the  property 
of  the  landowners.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  they 
should  be  built  with  as  few  conveniences  as  possible.  Now, 
however,  as  houses  have  to  conform  to  building  bye-laws  the 
mine-owners,  as  a  rule,  endeavour  to  obtain  sites  on  a  more 
lasting  tenure.  Where,  however,  the  houses  erected  on  the 
former  tenure  are  still  occupied  they  are  often  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state. 

(6)  Some  of  the  best  conditions  of  miners'  houses  are  found 
where  miners  go  into  the  country  or  where  they  erect  houses 
for  themselves.  In  some  cases  they  take  houses  erected 
originally  for  farm  servants  or  small  holders. 

Leadhills  is  a  notable  example  of  the  mining  village  in 
which  almost  all  the  workmen's  houses,  in  number  about  250, 
have  been  built  and  are  commonly  regarded  as  being  owned 
by  the  miners.  But  as  the  ground  belongs  to  the  superior, 
and  has  neither  been  feued  nor  leased  to  the  miners,  the 
workmen  have  no  legal  title  to  their  houses.  The  houses  in 
Leadhills  are,  speaking  generally,  of  old  construction.  In 
Larkhall,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  new  houses 
have  been  built  through  the  agency  of  building  societies  by 
the  workmen  Wiio  occupy  them.  The  following  extract 
regarding  Larkhall  may  be  given  : 

In  parts  of  the  town,  roch  as  Struthcrhill  and  Bamhead,  many 
of  the  houses  have  been  provided  by  woridng  men  who  are  not 
connected  with  any  building  society.  The  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  these  building  societies  is  interesting.  The  first  society 
came  into  existence  about  1815,  and  was  started  by  weavers  and 
up  to  about  1861  the  chief  industry  in  the  place  was  hand-loom 
weaymg.  Mining,  however,  has  now  taken  the  first  place  as  the 
local  mdustry,  and  the  only  weaving  now  carried  on  is  in  a  silk 
factory.  Houses  buUt  by  the  more  recently  formed  building 
socjetios  have  a  number  of  apartments  ranging  from  two  to  three, 
and  m  two  localities  the  houses  are  of  four  apartments  each.  The 
sanitary  conveniences  with  the  house  are  water-closet,  slop-sink 
indoor,  and  sometimes  a  bathroom.  SpeiJdng  generally,  the 
history  of  the  buUding  societies  has  been  raccessfnl.  and  some  (rf 
them  have  been  able  to  provide  gardens  with  the  houses,  but  in 
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recent  yeare  the  price  of  the  land  for  feuing  pnrpoaes  has  increased 
■o  much  that  the  more  modem  building  societies  have  not  been 
able  to  provide  the  same  area  of  garden  as  in  the  case  of  the  older 
societies,  but  in  practically  every  case  where  houses  have  been 
provided  by  building  societies  in  Larkhall  a  garden  has  been  pro- 
vided with  the  cottage,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  these  miners 
that  in  Larkhall  they  cultivate  their  gardens  extremely  well. 

These  are  exceptional  conditions,  however,  and  elsewhere  the 
conditions  are  seldom  so  satisfactory.  Single  apartment  houses 
and  common  privies  are  too  common. 

(7)  As  to  the  rents  the  miners  can  afford  to  pay;  it  is 
stated  that  a  miners'  wages  average  about  32s.  a  week,  or 
£78  a  year;  this  calculation  assumes  four  week's  holiday 
and  idle  time  during  the  year,  but  a  miner's  time  is  often 
very  broken.  Even  with  one  wage  earner  in  a  family  it 
should  be  possible  to  pay  an  economic  rent  for  a  two-roomed 
house. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  an  Investi- 
gator who  made  detailed  study  of  this  part  of  the  question  : 
The  rents  chargeable  in  respect  of  the  houses  vary  in  different 
localities,  and  whereas,  speaking  generally,  the  rents  charged  in 
respect  of  the  newer  and  better  houses  are  seldom  excessive,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  in  respect  of  the  rents  charged  for  the  anti- 
quated, defective,  or  dilapidated  houses,  when  one  has  regard  to 
the  accommodation  provided.  As  to  the  cost  at  which  reasonable 
cottages  can  be  provided,  it  may  be  noted,  for  example,  that  the 
Larkhall  Property  Investment  Society  has  provided  its  members 
with  houses  of  two  apartments,  single  storey,  built  of  hewn  stone ; 
all  the  houses  having  gardens,  ooal-cellare,  inside  slop-sinks  with 
gravitation  water  and  water-closets,  at  a  total  payment  of  £10  48. 
per  annum  ;  and  in  a  period  of  nineteen  years  from  the  commence- 
ment the  total  cost  of  the  house,  including  fencing,  road-making 
and  all  fixtures,  will  be  extinguished.  It  is  reported  from  various 
districts  in  Dumbartonshire  and  Stirlingshire,  that  cottages  of 
one  and  two  apartments  are  made  availalile  by  the  mining  firms 
at  considerably  cheaper  rents  to  their  miners.  There  also  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  workmen  in  other  grades  of  labour  paid  no 
better  than  miners,  do  in  fact  pay  laiger  rents  as  a  rule :  such 
classes,  for  example,  as  urban  labourers  generally,  seamen,  fisher- 
men, etc. 

(8)  The  houses  are  provided  in  many  cases  by  the  mine 
owners  and  the  rent  is  deducted  from  the  miners'  wages.  A 
complaint  in  these  cases  is  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  the 
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necessary  repaizs  made,  as  the  owner's  agent  does  not  pay 
the  same  consideration  to  complaints  in  some  looalitieft 
where  the  coal  mining  companies  are  very  large  concerns,  and 
employment  is  not  so  easily  obtained  at  a  rival  mine.  It  i» 
sometimes  a  condition  of  employment,  also,  in  these  cases  that 
tenants  must  vacate  their  houses  when  they  leave  the  employ- 
ment.  This  fact  of  the  provision  of  the  cottage  by  the  mine- 
owner  obviously  gives  him  considerable  advantages.  The 
miner  is  less  able  to  assert  his  rights,  and  fur  various  other 
reasons  he  is  often  unwilling  to  risk  leaving  his  house. 

(9)  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  closing  orders  by  the  local 
authority  is  experienced  acutely  in  these  cases  owing  to  the 
absence  of  other  houses  in  the  locaUties  concerned,  e.g.,  at 
West  Benhar  in  Lanarkshire,  the  carrying  into  effect  of  a 
closing  order  a£Eecting  the  whole  village  has  had  to  be  post- 
poned for  a  year  for  this  reason. 

(10)  Where  the  houses  in  the  miners'  "  rows  "  an-  in  bad 
condition,  the  better  class  of  miner  will  sometimes  go  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  a  neighbouring  town  or  village  in  order 
to  secure  a  better  house.  One  residt  of  this  is  that  the  worst 
houses  tend  to  become  occupied  by  the  worst  tenants,  so  that 
the  houses  become  still  further  damaged  and  dilapidated. 

The  miner's  work  is  ardaoos,  and  the  miners  are  frequently  very 
tired  when  they  go  off  duty,  and  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  deeire  for 
an  improved  environment  that  many  of  them  are  found  willing  to 
walk  considerable  distances  in  order  to  secure  better  bousing 
accommodation  for  their  wives  and  families.  It  is  generally 
recognised  to-day,  too,  in  every  branch  of  industry  that  what 
reasonably  conduces  to  the  health,  comfort  and  contentment  (d 
the  workers  and  can  be  obtained  at  comparatively  small  cost  to 
the  employer  is  •  productive  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
employer. 

(11)  The  provision  of  facilities  for  taking  baths  and  drying 
clothes  at  the  pithead  would  be  of  great  advantage,  not  only 
(or  the  comfort  of  the  miners  themselves,  making  it  more 
easy  for  them  to  travel  further  distances  to  their  homes,  but  as 
an  aid  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  houses.  It  would  enable  them 
to  change  from  the  dirty  and  often  wet  clothes  in  which  they 
work,  instead  of  having  to  go  daily  in  and  out  ol  their  houses 
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m  these.  The  Coal  Mines  Bill  of  1911,  as  introduced,  con- 
tained a  clause  making  it  obligatory  upon  mine-owners  to 
establish  m  every  mine,  under  the  control  of  a  manager 
suflScient  and  suitable  accommodation  for  taking  baths  and 
drymg  clothes,  a  Id.  a  week  being  deducted  from  the  earn- 
ings of  each  man  for  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Though  the 
compulsory  provison  received  considerable  support,  the 
matter  was  left  optional  in  each  district  in  the  Bill  as  passed. 

(12)  We  fuHy  reaUse  the  difficulty  as  to  the  authority 
which  should  be  compelled  to  provide  housing  for  miners     On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  difficulty  in  imposing  on  this  industry 
duti(^  of  holding  that  are  not  imposed  on  other  industries 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
local  authority  to  provide  the  dwellings  necessary  for  the 
equipment  of  an  industry  where,  for  example,  a  wealthy  coal 
company  opens  a  new  pit  in  a  rural  locality  of  small  rateable 
value,  and  where,  too,  there  is  no  demand  for  the  houses 
other  than  m  connection  with  this  particular  pit  which  may 
possibly  be  derelict  long  before  the  sinking  fund  payments 
in  respect  of  the  hoases  are  completed.    There  is  a  clear 
dillerence  in  the  case  where  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  an  average  permanent  demand  for  housing  for  workers 
engaged  m  a  locality  offering  a  variety  of  opportunities  for 
employment,  such  as  the  case  of  the  ordinary  town  or  village 
or  in  a  mmmg  area  where  the  workers  in  different  pits  might 
live  ma  common  centre,  and  in  this  ordinary  case  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  local  authority  to  provide  the  necessary  housing 
in  the  last  resort.     Whore,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  such 
an  average  demand  of  what  reasonably  appears  to  be  a 
permanent  nature,  but  an  exceptional  demand  of  one  in- 
dustry {e.g.,  the  housing  in  connection  with  Rosyth,  or  the 
housing  in  connection  with  a  new  pit  or  a  new-,  industry, 
located  in  what  may  be  a  poor  rural  district),  the  imposition 
on  the  local  authority  of  the  burden  of  providing  the  necessary 
hoasing  might  be  qmt<j  unrea'^onablc.    In  such  cases  (unless 
the  State  was  prepared  to  consider  the  matter  as  one  of  such 
importance  that  the  State  should  render  special  assistance) 
the   local   authority  shou'.a   be  cnipowercd   to  rcnraie  the 
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mdustiy  to  provide  the  necessary  housinj?.  an  appeal  against 
any  arbitrary  action  by  the  local  authority  being  allowed  to 
he  central  hoaxing  department.  It  is  very  imlikely  that 
local  authorities  would  ever  desire  to  exercise  thi^Vwer 
vexatiously.  a.s  they  are.  as  a  rule,  only  too  glad  to  encourage 
the  development  of  new  industries  within  their  areas  In  S 
cases  the  responsibility  of  securing  that  the  hoaxing  within 
ite  area  was  satisfactory  would  rest  on  the  local  authority. 

hole's  !  °  ^'"  ^  ^""^  *^'P'°*^  ^^^""'^  '«'^^^"S  ^  °^^«"' 

GBotrp  A.  (91  hou8e8).-Single-8torev  and  two  blocks  of  two 
storey  houses,  brick,  slate  roof,  wood  fl,;ors.  improperrventilalS 
and  defect.ve  ;  23  of  one  apartment.  61  of  two!  aS  7  oUh^  or 
mors  apartments;  upper  house,  of  two-storey  blocks  cl^ 
many  houses  are  back-to-back,  some  double ;  water  outo^  ^ 
Sln^"'''"'^'""^''"^''  nocoal-cellars;  no  wwhTo^?  privJ 
S^nii'°°''lT''°^u°P*°'  -ns^tWactory  and  insufficient;  S 
removed  weeUy;    rhonee,  etc..  defective;    hou«M  damp      suT 

roundmgsunsatisfactoiy;   very  inferior  hoises.  ^' 

GEorp  B.  (299  houses).-One  hundred  and  thirty-one  sinelo- 
Storey  houses,  brick,  slate  roof ;  wood  floor.  impro^ri/vrtiLtS 
46  of  one  apartment  (some  double  houses).  68  of  tw^  .Sd  17  of 
hree  or  more  apartments ;    69  of  the  houses  .r«  b^k"  b«,k 
the  thrce-apartment  houses  have  each  a  scuUeiy  (boiler   wtter' 
etc.).  pad  pnyy  and  ashpit,  and  are  in  good  ordef.     oS  h^™^ 
have  no  coal-ceUars;    no  waah-houseJ;    water  ouWdr-    3 
channel  dramage;    rhones.  etc..  defectiVe;    privTSSden  JT 
vemen<^  open,  insufficient  in  number  and  ver/obT^Sonsbte 
houses  damp  in  wet  weather ;  inferior  houses.  ''■'J^'"*""**'^ » 

each;    water  mside;    underground  drainage:    paU  nrivies  not 

supTrSion  of^J^  '   amaU  garden  plots;   houses  show  lack  of 
supervision  on  part  of  owners. 

'/aST""^^-  ^"*  houses). -Siity-six  one-apartment  houses 
(about  a  dozen  are  double  houses),  generally  sJeakiT  iiSeriTr 
many  back-to-back;  brick  with  slate  4f;  puS'tefw^ 
defective  m  many  places;  walls  damp  in  wet  weath^"  ™v 
improperly  ventilated,  fixed  windows  ;  ^no  coal  ce^;  no  ^. 
wa^^ouS  °^i'°  «^»^«nie°oe?  open  and  very  un«JtisfacI^; 
un.^Hl^  *  open  channel  drainage;  surroundings  generaU^ 
unsatufac^rj-.  especially  in  wet  weather;  inferior  howeT 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

HOUSING  REMEDIES. 

Section  I.— THE  DIFFICULTIES  AND  THEIR  CAUSES. 

I.— A  main  difficulty  (as  already  explained)  ia  that  people 
are  BO  poor  and  in  some  cases  so  improvident  that  rents  are 
too  hifjh  for  their  means. 

Another  main  difficulty  is  that  the  standard  of  housing 
accommodation  is,  comparatively  speaking,  low ;  the  tenement 
dwellmg  being  so  much  the  most  common  and  the  most  n 
demand.  A  movement  in  favour  of  cottages  is  in  progress  • 
and  appears  Ukely  to  increase.  However,  to  modify  a  long- 
established  habit  is  a  matter  of  time. 

^^■—^^<^ctmg  the  whole  problem  of  housing  also  is  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  access  to  land  and  the  high  price  which 
has  to  be  paid  for  it.  This  prevents  the  easy  expansion  of 
towns  and  conduces  to  congestion  of  buildings  and  over- 
crowding. 

1 II.— Another  serious  difficulty  arises  through  the  steadily 
increasing  burden  of  local  rates  borne  by  houses  These 
rates  increase  very  materially  the  cost  of  a  house  to  the  tenant, 
and  thus  have  the  effect  of  virtually  penalising  the  tenant 
who  desires  to  provide  himself  with  more  adequate  housing. 
borne  experts  are  of  opinion  that  if  this  burden  of  local  tax- 
ation were  removed  the  housing  problem  would  soon  be 
solved,  as  the  lower  rente  would  stimulate  the  demand  for 
nouses. 

IV.— Of  minor  difficulties  the  principal  are  : 

(1)  Congested  buildings. 

(2)  Defective  structures. 

(3)  Bad  state  of  maintenance  and  repair. 
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The  principal  causes  of  these  minor  difficulties;  are:  the 
continuance  of  defective  buildings,  owinjj  to  the  non-enforce- 
raent  of  the  present  law;  the  indifference  and  neglect  of 
landlords  and  their  agents;  and  the  absence  of  adequate 
town  planning  supervision.  These  are  the  difficulties  which 
are  most  capable  of  being  remedied  by  direct  action. 

There  is  also  the  feature  observed  in  some  cases  throughout 
the  country  that  the  supply  of  houses  has  not  increased 
recently  as  rapidly  as  the  demand,  so  that  in  many  towns 
there  is  a  want  of  house  accommodation  for  persons  who 
can  aflord  to  pay  economic  rents. 

This  phenomenon  has  not,  however,  been  confined  to 
Scotland.  It  is  experienced  similarly  in  England  and  else- 
where, and  is  due,  in  part,  to  general  economic  tendencies,  the 
recent  high  price  of  money,  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  depres- 
sion that  followed  the  last  boom  in  the  building  trade.  The 
present  time  probably  marks  the  period  when  the  demand 
for  houses  has  overtaken  fully  the  comparative  overbuilding 
of  the  boom  time  of  some  ten  years  ago.  Increased  building, 
under  normal  economic  tendencies,  is  likelv  to  remedy  this 
defect  very  shortly  to  some  extent.  The 'provision  of  this 
increase  in  housing  is  less  hkely  to  be  made  speedily  by  private 
builders  in  the  districts  where  the  present  demand  is  regarded 
by  them  as  a  temporary  demand  only. 

The  improvement  of  water  supplies  is  a  matter  of  much 
importance  in  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
houses  in  many  districts  outside  the  limits  of  the  large  cities. 
In  these  cities  the  supply  is  excellent,  but  elsewhere  it  is  often 
far  from  good. 

Section  II.— THE  MAJOR  AND  'HE  MINOR  AIMS. 

The  major  aim  to  meet  the  principal  difficulty  is  to  set  up, 
if  possible,  healthy  general  economic  tendencies  that  will 
lead  to  a  normal  supply  of  housing  accommodation  where 
nfK.essary,  similar  to  the  supply  of  other  commodities. 

The  awakening  of  a  keener  general  interest  to  desire  % 
better  type  of  house  (not  so  much  the  tenement  type)  is  also 
we  think,  desirable. 
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Mtnor  Aims  in  Order  to  Meet  Present  Urgent  Needs. 
It  is  necessary  to  push  forward  : 

(o)  Clearance  and  improvement  schemes 
(6)  Municipal  housin;,'  scheme.s. 

^/ n  T? '"  "^'"^^"'^'^^  confronting  these  are  : 

(1)  Ih.^  expon.^0  of  compulsory  powers  of  acquiaj. 
tion  :  cost  of  land,  etc.  ^ 

(2)  The  burden  of  local  rates. 

(3)  The  housing  of  the  displaced. 

(4)  Interference  with  private  industry. 

(A,s  regards  (1)  and  (2)  the  proposals  we  make 

elsewhere  have  an  effect  in  reducing  these  difficulties. 

As  regards  (.J)  and  (4)  there  is  further  dLscussion  in 

the  following  section). 

(c)  Town    Planning—Town    planning    should    make 

general  provision  not  only  for  the  future  development  of 

o  he  rebuilding  of  congested  and  other  areas  at  present 
built  on,  securing  that  there  are  open  spaces  and  play, 
grounds  within  easy  reach  of  all  the  inhabitants.  Wo  con- 
sider  that  a  closer  supervision  of  all  the  proposed  buildings 

n^l  "..!.''«  ^  "'^"''^^^"^  ^*^  »  "^^^  °ot  only  to 
pre  erve  the  different  amenities,  but  also  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  available  space. 

Section  m.—THE  IMMEDIATE  MINOR  STEPS. 

Clearixo  and  Improvrmkxt  Schemes-Compulsory 

Survey. 

ra!^  o'rtir/f*''"  ''"?  "-^  improving  the  most  crowded 
1^  aaI  '^'  "'""  "  '^»"'*d  above  everything  eke 

light  more  sun  mo.e  air ;  and  an  essential  step  is  to  reduce 
tril     rP'°'  "''PT''"""  f*'  '^  »  ov^owded  d" 

!pp^rtunitv'?f  ml""  ''''''''°'  '?  *"'  «*""*?  "  ^""-M' 
opportunit}  to  make  necessary  alterations  and  repaiis)  and 
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A  compulBory  survey  of  the  houuing  conditions  of  the  tow  n» 
is  a  first  necessity. 

This  compulsory  survey  should  show  in  detail  the  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  various  classes  of  buildint,'.s  in  each  street 
lu  the  town.  The  survey  should  begin  with  areas  showing 
a  death-rate  above  the  average.  It  should  be  drawn  in 
accordance  with  a  well-thought-out  scheme  and  on  similar 
Imes  for  the  towns  generally.  The  various  classes  of  property, 
the  density  of  houses  and  people  per  acre  should  be  shown. ' 

Such  a  survey  would  show  fully  the  districts  where  clearance 
and  improvement  by  the  Local  Authority  were  an  urgent 
necessity.  In  regard  to  these  it  should  be  made  necessary 
that  Local  Authorities  prepare  and  submit  improvement 
schemes  to  the  central  housing  authority,  and  when  the 
schemes  were  approved  the  Local  Authoritie.s  would  be  re- 
quired to  carry  them  out  within  a  specified  period.  !a  order 
to  assist  the  Local  Authorities  they  should  bo  in  regular  touch 
with  a  central  authority  which  would  exercise  pressure  wh«Te 
there  was  laxity  on  the  part  of  a  Local  Authority  in  carrying 
out  Its  duty.  We  fully  realise  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
Local  Authonties  labour  at  present,  and  the  deterrents  that 
hinder  their  action  (expensive  and  extravagant  costs,  claims 
for  compensation,  etc),  and  if  the  proposals  we  make  for 
reducing  these  are  adopted,  we  think  there  would  be  much 
greater  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Authorities.  In  so 
far  also  as  the  State  bears  a  portion  of  the  present  burden 
of  expenditure  falling  on  the  rates  there  is  the  greater  opi^or- 
tunity  for  a  higher  standard  of  performance  bv  the  Local 
Authonties  being  insisted  upon.  By  the  withholding  of 
grants,  etc.,  on  account  of  non-performance  of  statutory  duties 
the  State  can  pvt  pressure  on  the  Local  Authorities. 

As  already  explained  the  work  of  redress  is  everywhere 
impeded  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  housing  accommodation 
.f  dwellings  are  compulsorily  closed,  the  unwillingness  of  towns 
to  undertake  the  large  financial  burdens  associated  with 
improvement  schemes  at  present  and  the  large  charges  to  be 
paid  for  land,  etc.    In  the  chapter  on  acquisition  we  indicate 
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the  process  by  which  the  areas  concerned  can  be  acquired  in  a 
more  simple  and  cheap  manner. 

Transit. 
Great  advanta^es  have  already  been  achieved  throuch 
improved  transit  facilities  making  access  possible  to  suburban 
areas  and  so  making  a  larger  area  available  for  residential 
purposes.  These  transit  facilities  should  be  still  further 
increased  so  as  to  render  available  the  whole  ring  of  suburban 
land  surrounding;  a  town.  It  should  be  made  possible  for 
very  large  numbers  of  the  urban  workers  to  have  cottages 
and  gardens.  In  regard  to  the  re-housing  of  persons  displaced 
by  improvement  schemes  it  is  much  easier  now  than  formerly 
(owing  to  improved  transit)  to  provide  (without  lass  of  con- 
vemence  in  the  matter  of  easy  access  to  the  centres  of  em- 
ployment)  that  the  persons  displaced  from  crowded  central 
8it«s  are  re-housed  in  suburban  areas  where  there  is  auequate 
ispace.  ^ 

These  improved  means  of  transit  should  include  the  8y3l;ema. 
tic  planning  (under  the  Town  Planning  schemes)  and  for- 
mation  of  new  thoroughfares,  with  a  view  to  future  develop- 
ment, giving  adequate  access  to  suburbs.  This  point  is  the 
more  important  in  view  of  the  rapid  development  of  motor 
transit.  '^ 

Municipal  Housing  Schemes. 

(a)  In  a  number  of  the  smaller  towns  it  would  appear 
that  private  enterprise  sometimes  fails  to  provide  the  neces- 
sarysupply  of  houses  for  those  who  are  able  to  pay  economic 
rents.  In  some  cases  the  local  tradesmen  who  build  houses 
are  not  sufficiently  coavinced  of  the  permanence  of  the  demand 
and  in  addition  their  regular  practice  is  to  build  houses  only 
to  order.  There  may  be  no  margin  of  houses  available  for 
persons  wishing  merely  to  rent  a  house.  In  some  cases  the 
Local  Authority  would  require  to  step  in  and  secure  that 
uti  ity  societies  provided  more  houses,  or  else  the  Local 
Authority  or  the  State  should  provide  them 

(6)  In  the  largest  towns,  however,  where,  because  of  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  and  tti^  extent  and  variety   ot 
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industries  and  occupations  the  demand,  on  the  average,  is 
fairly  constant  and  reasonably  permanent,  and  where  conse- 
quently houses  are  built  for  letting,  the  needs  of  those  who 
are  able  to  pay  economic  rents  can  generally  be  supplied  by 
private  enterprise. 

The  main  objections  against  the  Local  Authority  entering 
upon  general  building  schemes  with  the  assistance  of  the 
rates  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : 

(a)  Unfair  competition  is  set  up  with  private  enterprise 
which  in  time  will  tend  to  leave  to  the  Local  Authority 
the  building  of  all  houses  for  the  classes  dealt  with. 

(6)  An  uneconomic  scale  of  rental  acts  as  a  "  rate-in- 
aid"  of  wages,  subsidises  employers  of  cheap  labour, 
enables  them  to  get  labour  under  cost  price  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  community,  and  reacts  upon  the  general 
scale  of  wages. 

(c)  The  effect  is  really  giving  poor-relief  in  an  insidious 
form,  and  places  an  additional  burden  upon  the  other 
houses. 
The  Local  Authorities  are  concerned  primarily  with  the 
housing  of  those  who  are  dispossessed  by  improvement  schemes 
and  who,  either  through  their  poverty  or  their  habits,  are 
unable  to  obtain  accommodation  elsewhere.    Until  the  gen- 
oral  economic  position  of  the  poorest  classes  is  improved, 
duties  in  respect  of  housing  them  rest  on  the  Local  Authorities. 
The  essential  features  are  : 

(1)  Nothing  should  be  done  to  frighten  private  industry 
out  of  the  work  of  building  houses.  On  the  contrary  it 
is  desired  to  encourage  and  stimulate  it  in  every  reason- 
able way,  and  various  proposals  we  make  elsewhere  have 
an  influence  in  this  direction. 

(2)  At  the  same  time  a  very  considerable  number  of 
the  present  inadequate  houses  must  be  closed;  slums 
must  be  cleared;  congested  areas  improved;  and,  in 
addition,  the  present  shortage  of  housing  throughout  the 
country  must  be  made  up.  This  is  all  necetsdary  in  the 
interests  of  general  economic  development,  as  well  aa 
public  health,  morals,  etc. 
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(3)  The  obligation  rests  on  the  Local  Authorities  and 
the  State  of  securing  that  the  necessary  steps  to  enforce 
improvements  are  in  fact  taken. 

(i)  Accordingly,  where  there  is  at  present  a  shortage  of 
houses  or  such  shortage  ari.  es  through  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  closing  orders  and  the  carrying  out  of  improve- 
ment schemes,  it  is  obliuatory  on  the  State  and  the 
Local  Authority  to  secure  that  the  neceesary  houses  are  in 
fact  provided. 

This  dofis  not  involve  that  the  Stat?  and  the  Local  Authority 
should  themselves  undertake  all  the  actual  woik  of  buiidini,'. 

For  example,  much  might  be  done  by  the  encouragement 
and  organisation  of  public  utility  societies,  receiving  as  high 
as  80  or  90  per  cent  of  their  capital  on  loan  from  the  State 
(and  repayable  within  thirty  or  forty  years),  instead  of  the 
two-thirds  now  available  under  the  Housing  Acts ;  and  by 
the  Local  Authorities  having  power  to  subscribe  the  remainder 
of  the  capital,  or  by  assisting  in  other  ways  {e.g.,  leasing  land 
to  them  for  building).  A  part  of  the  work  of  rebuilding 
might  be  carried  out  directly  by  these  utility  societies,  subject 
to  regulations  approved  by  the  central  housing  authority 
and  the  Local  Authority,  and  subject  also  to  a  public  audit 
annually  of  the  accoimts  of  the  societies.  In  this  way,  the 
benefits  of  the  State  requirements  as  to  housing  would  be 
gained  with  a  minimum  of  interference  with  private  industry. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  in  such  schemes,  and  even  where 
the  building  is  done  by  the  State  or  the  Local  Authority, 
practically  the  whole  of  the  existing  machinery  of  building 
would  be  utilised,  such  as  the  present  tradesmen,  builders, 
etc.,  who  would  carry  out  the  actual  work  of  building  io 
accordance  with  the  specified  requirements. 

The  primary  uneconomic  feature  in  this  provision  is  that 
the  societies  would  secure  their  capital  more  easily  than  the 
ordinary  speculative  builder ;  but  as  they  would  be  required 
also  to  conform  to  various  rules  and  regulations  not  directly 
incident  on  the  speculative  builder  (including  the  restrictioa 
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of  theip  dividend  to  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  and  the  neces- 
8^y  of  the  pubhc  audit)  this  advantage  from  the  point  of  viTw 
of  n  val  bmlders  is  largely  neutralised. 

at  'east  the  case  of  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay  an  economic 
rent  or  their  hou.es,  there  would  still  remain  thlZ^^o^ 
As  already  shown,  the  whole  modern  tendency  C^T^ 
reduce  the  number  of  very  cheap  houses  within  The  mL^ 
of  the  poorest  paid  workers.  The  whole  of  the  Bo^i^TT^. 
ditjons  relating  to  this  poorest  paid  class  is  invowS  and 
includes  many  complez  factors.  In  the  last  resort,  whei  the 
adequate  supply  of  houses  cannot  be  secured  by   hes^Xr 

dmtely  on  the  Local  Authorities,  and  they  themselves  will 
have  to  undertake  the  building.  "reives  wm 

Section  IV.— TOWN  PLANNING. 
The  ^dest  powers  should  be  given  to  Local  Authorities  to 

ralonlSH   .^        A^r"  ^«^«J«P°^e°t  «haU  be  along  line. 

Tnv  utnt^^"^^  5'  TT'"^  ^^  «'"°^  <^»ditions  at 
any  future  period,  and  calculated  to  prevent  permanentlv 
the  creation  of  overbuilt  and  congested  areas,  and  teToM  tt 
allocation  on  areas  of  too  densely  crowded  masses  of  humanity 
d.trru  kT^  °^  the  survey  (contiguously  brought  upl 
ate)  should  be  kept  at  the  office  of  the  Local  Authority  and 
f u  are  buildmg  developments  in  the  town  should  be  made  w*  th 

a  ill^   ^    l'''?^^'  *^°  *^**  ^^  ^^^^'^g  (or  rebuildin;^) 

a  street  or  a  part  of  a  street  greater  regard  Should  be  had  to 

he  general  amemty.    The  securing  and  preservation  of  go(S 

ft  V  si;     n  r  P"'"^"'^^'  communal  duties.    The  Local  Author- 

hi,  T  u  ^^?  ^''^^'  *«  ^^^'"^  th^t  district  are  not "  spoiled  " 

here    Jw  K    1?  ^^^'^  ''^"^*^  "^  '^'  '^^^^^^  being  located 

mmoi^^     ^    '""f  ^"^  ^°V"^  ^''^^  '  ^^^^  «*^««t«  are  made 
Hufficiently  wide  and  open  ;  that  playgromids  and  open  spaces 

Me  fieely  interspersed  amid  the  buildings;  that  towering 
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worka  and  factories  with  their  smoking  chinmejrs  shall  not 
overshadow  the  dwellings  of  the  people— in  short,  to  see  to 
it,  so  far  as  reasonable  foresight  can  go,  that  for  the  future 
slum  buildingH  shall  be  impossible.  The  rebuilding  of  cleared 
areas,  as  well  as  the  building  of  unoccupied  areas,  should  be 
governed  by  the  town  planning  scheme. 

It  should  be  open  to  anyone  to  be  able  to  consult  the  com- 
plete survey  of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  at  the  offices 
of  the  local  authority  and  have  pointed  out  to  him  the  local- 
ities suitable  for  diderent  classes  of  buildings.  The  values 
of  the  different  sites  as  revealed  under  the  Finance  Act  Valu«- 
tioiis  should  be  similarly  accessible. 

In  addition,  the  Local  Authority  should  have  power  to 
declare  an  area  to  be  subject  to  a  replanning  scheme.  The 
difficulty  and  expense  of  carrying  through  an  improvement 
scheme  is  often  greatly  increased  through  the  fact  that  build- 
ing and  recoiLstruction  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  without 
regard  to  the  future  improvement,  although  the  necessity  for 
the  contemplated  improvement  is  recognised.  In  order  to 
prevent  this  the  Local  Authority  should  have  power  at  any 
time,  with  the  approval  of  the  central  authority,  to  declare 
any  particular  area  already  built  upon  to  be  subject  to  a  re- 
planning  scheme,  no  new  building  being  allowed  which  did 
not  conform  to  the  plan.  The  various  interests  concerned 
should  be  treated  fairly  and  equitably. 

Under  the  existing  law  a  Town  Planning  Scheme  enables 
a  local  authority,  inter  alia,  to  regulate  the  development  of 
unfeued  land,  the  number  of  houses  to  the  acre,  the  height, 
character  and  arrangement  of  the  houses,  open  spaces,  recrea- 
tion grounds,  and  the  line,  level  and  width  of  streets.  These 
powers  applied  generally  as  suggested  would  enable  local 
authorities  so  to  regulate  housing  in  the  future  as  to  avoid 
many  of  the  mistakes  which  contribute  to  the  present  problem 
of  slum.^/ overcrowding  and  lack  of  reasonable  desirability  foe 
residential  purposes  of  so  many  urban  areas.  By  restricting 
the  height  of  buildings,  by  insisting  on  adequate  open  spaces, 
by  reserving  areas  for  residential  purposes  only,  the  con- 
ditions of  urban  housing  can  be  greatly  improved.    In  the 
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laying  out  of  the  pnncipal  roads,  ample  width  should  be 
..  mam  consideration,  and  in  the  case  of  residential  roada 
he  cost  of  construction  might  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
having  a  part  only  of  them  paved,  the  remainder  being  Uid 
out  in  grass  and  planted  with  trees  or  shrubs. 

Various  other  minor  remedies  have  been  referred  to  in 
earlier  sections  and  need  not  be  repeated. 


Building  By-Laws. 

In  regard  to  building  by-laws,  as  has  already  been  mtt. 
gested    though  we  recognise  the  many  practical  difficulti^ 

Z"ll  \''rt'^'  ^^^'  *^  ^^'^  ««•"«  «^«»tion  with 
the  object  of  reducmg  the  cost  of  construction.  For  example 
ceiling  heights  of  9  feet  6  inches  although  desirable  in  a  Wgh 
tenement  block  with  a  smaU  number  of  rooms  per  dwelliT 
are  qmte  umieoessary  in  a  cottage,  and  floor  deadening  could 
ft^lTT^"^  ""n^  ^^'"^  a  house  is  in  the  occupation  of  one 

S'    J?'   .T^^n    ^"^'^^°«    ^y^^^'    Pro^bit    ceiling 
heights  of  less  than  9  feet  6  inches  for  gromid  flats  and  9  feet 

Z  8  fl?r'''i,''^''T,*^/  ^**°^°°  ^^^*y  Council  cottages 
a  e  8  feet  6  mches  and  7  feet  6  inches.    In  the  constructfon 
ot  walls  also  greater  freedom  could  safely  be  given  •  and  in 
many  cases  9  inch  brick  walls  rough-cast  would  pfove  adeqi^t^ 
«nd  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  rural  areas,  at  any  rate 
houses  of  wood  construction  would  prove  quite  satisfactory' 
The  heavier  roofs  used  in  cottage  building  in  ScotUnd  m 
compared  with  Enghmd  render  necessary  stronger  and  b^vi" 
walls  to  support  them  and  add  considerably  to  the  totarc^t 
All  such  relaxations  and  others  of  a  like  nature  wodd  hdo 
matenaly  towards  the  desired  end  of  providing  l^lTtit 

We  consider  that  the  question  of  the  further  modification 
of  the  exiting  by-laws  with  these  objects  in  view  mi^ht  Z 

hTuldX  .It  *  '"^^  '°°^""'^  «*  P^^^i^^  «P«^  who 
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We  are  much  impressed  also,  by  the  need,  in  dealing  with 
questiona  of  housing,  of  avoiding  too  great  an  insistence  on 
theoretical  considerations.  For  example,  it  is  generally 
recognised  to-day  that  the  fixing  of  standards  as  regards  the 
cubic  capacity  of  room*  is  probably  of  less  value  than  the  in- 
sistence on  ventilation.  A  small  room  frequently  ventilated  is 
more  healthy  than  a  larger  room  insufficiently  ventilated, 
and  the  mere  insistence  on  cubic  capacity  may  make  no 
allowance  for  this.  Somewhat  similar,  probably,  is  the  case 
in  many  instances  with  regard  to  insistence  on  thickness 
of  walls,  etc.  In  so  far  as  the  various  structural  require- 
ments of  by-laws  are  necessary  for  public  health  or  as  deter- 
rents to  inadequate  workmanship  by  jerry-builders,  they  are 
of  the  first  necessity,  but  in  so  far  as  they  handicap  the  pro- 
vision  of  housing  accommodation  reasonably  suitable  to  the 
requirements  to  be  met,  they  may  be,  in  the  result,  more 
injurious  on  the  whole  than  beneficial. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  taken  that  we  recommend 
smaller  rooms  as  better  for  working  class  houses  than  large  • 
rooms.    What  we  have  said  above  is  subject  to  the  reserva- 
tions stated  there.    At  the  same  time  we  lay  great  stress 
on  the  desirability,  if  possible,  of  encouraging  the  type  of 
cottage  with  more  rooms  even  of  smaller  size,   than  the 
tenement  house  of  fewer  rooms  of  larger  size.    We  con- 
sider it  very  far  from  a  desirable  state  of  affairs  that  so 
many  families  in  Scotland  are  located  in  houses  of  one  or  two 
apartments,  even  though  these  one  or  two  apartments  may 
be  several  feet  higher,  broader  and  longer  than  apartments 
in  a  working  man's  house  elsewhere  (e.g.,  in  England).    We 
think  that  a  house  with  a  larger  number  of  smaller  rooms 
(and  costing  no  more  to  build)  would  be  better  for  a  family. 


CHAx  lER  XXXIV 

EXISTING  HOUSING  LEGISLATION. 

Existing  Powers  of  Local  Authoritiss. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  existing  powers  of  Local  Authoritie« 
for  dealing  with  defective  housee,  a  short  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  leading  statutory  provisions  at  present  in  force. 

The  existing  legislation  may  be  considered,  in  so  far  as  it 
deals  with : 

(1)  Individual  houses. 

(2)  Structure. 

(3)  Overcrowding. 

(4)  Obstructive  buildings. 

(5)  Schemes  for  reconstruction  of  insanitary  or  con- 

gested areas. 

(6)  Municipal  housing. 

(7)  Town  planning. 

Section    I.-PROVISIONS    APPLICABLE    TO    INDIVIDUAL 

HOUSES. 

wifh'n?^'  ?K^"'  ?^^^^  (Scotland)  Act.  1897.  houses  may  b«  dealt 
7hlf  •  .u""  «»*/go'y  of  nuisances.  Section  16  of  this  Act  provides 
htiW  n  /T  °'  >^y  premises"  (which  by  the  Act  includes  land. 
buildings,  etc.)  or  part  thereof  of  such  a  construction,  or  in  such  a  irtilto 
M  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  or  dangerous  to  health  the  Local  Au- 
thonty  may  take  proceedings  before  the  Sheriff,  who  shaU  discern  for 
the  removal  or  remedy  of  the  nuisance. 

Section  23  provides  inter  alia  that  if  the  nuisance  proved  to  ezM 
be  such  as  to  render  a  house  or  building  unfit  for  human  habitatioD 
or  use,  the  Sheriff  may  prohibit  such  habitation  or  use  nntiL  in  hja 
judgment,  it  is  rendered  fit  therefor,  and  on  the  Sheriff  beinir  wtisfied 
that  It  has  been  rendered  fit  for  that  purpose,  he  may  decUreth.  Iknw 
or  buddings  habitoble,  and  it  may  then  bebt  or  oocupSl 
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Th«  Housiwo  Town  Plannwo,  etc..  Act.  1909. 

Section  17  of  this  Act  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
Local  Authority  to  have  an  inspection  of  their  district  made  from 
time  to  time  with  a  view  to  a«certain  whether  any  dwelling-house 
therein  is  in  a  "  state  so  dangerous  to  health  ai  to  be  unfit  for  human 
habitation."  Where  the  local  authority  is  satisfied  on  the  repre- 
eentation  of  the  Medical  OflScer  of  Health,  or  of  any  other  OflBcer  of 
the  Authority,  or  upon  other  information  given  that  a  dwelling-house  is 
in  such  a  condition,  it  is  their  duty  to  make  an  order  prohibiting  the 
use  of  the  dwelling-house  for  human  habitation  (called  a  Closing  Order) 
until,  in  the  judgment  of  the  local  authority,  the  dwelling-house 
is  rendered  fit  for  that  purpose.  The  owner  of  the  dwelling-house 
has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Sheriff  against  a  Closing  Order.  Section  1 8 
provides  that  where  a  Closing  Order  in  respect  of  any  dwelling-house 
has  remained  operative  for  a  period  of  throe  months,  the  Local  Authority 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  the  demoUtion  of  the  dwel- 
ling-house, giving  the  owner  an  opportunity  of  being  heard.  If,  upon 
such  consideration,  the  local  authority  are  of  opinion  that  the  dwellkog- 
house  has  not  been  rendered  fit  for  human  habitation,  and  that  the 
necessary  steps  are  not  being  taken  with  all  due  diligence  to  render 
it  so  fit,  or  that  the  continuance  of  any  building,  being  or  being  part 
of  a  dwelling-house,  is  a  nuisance  or  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  public  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  dwelling- 
houses,  they  shall  order  the  demoUtion  of  the  building. 

If  a  Local  Authority  neglects  it^  duty  under  Sections  17  and  18  of  the 
Act,  their  neglect  can  be  dealt  with  under  the  provisions  of  Section  146 
of  the  PubUc  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  which  provides  for  a  petition 
to  the  Sheriff  at  the  instance  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  ten 
ratepayers  residing  within  the  district,  or  the  Parish  Council,  or  the 
Procurator  Fiscal  for  the  County,  to  compel  the  removal  or  remedy  of 
the  nuisance. 

By  Section  34  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  189()  (as 
amended  by  the  Second  Schedule  of  the  Act  of  1909),  if  the  owner  fails 
within  three  months  to  comply  with  an  order  for  demolition  of  a  building, 
the  Local  Authority  shall  proceed  to  remove  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner.  Where  a  building  has  been  so  taken  down  and  removed,  no 
houses  or  other  buildings  or  erection  which  will  be  dangerous  or  injurious 
to  health  shall  be  erected  on  all  or  any  part  of  the  site  of  such  building. 
Sections  17  and  18  of  the  1909  Act  take  the  place  of  Sections  32  and  ^ 
of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  and  whereas  formeiiy 
the  local  authority  had  to  go  to  the  Sheriff  for  a  Closing  Order  they 
can  now  issue  the  Closing  Order  themselves  with  a  right  of  appeal  on 
the  part  of  the  owner  to  the  Sheriff.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  the 
owner  appeals  to  the  Sheriff  the  house  may  continue  to  be  occupied 
pending  the  appeal. 
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Section  14  o!  the  1909  Act  decUret  that  in  any  contract  mode  after 
the  paasing  of  the  Act  for  letting  for  habitation,  a  iioiuie  or  part  thereof 
at  a  rent  not  exceeding  £16,  there  ahaU  be  implied  a  condition  that  the 
house  u  at  the  commencement  of  the  holding  in  all  respoota  roaMnably 
fit  'or  human  habiution;   and  SecUon  15  cnacta  (a)  that  aa  reapecto 
contracta  to  which  Section  14  applies,  that  section  sh&U  take  Sect 
u  If  the  condition  implied  included  an  undertaking  that  the  boase 
■ball,  dunng  the  holding,  be  kept  by  the  landlord  in  all  leapecta  reason, 
ably  fit  for  human  habiution;    and  (6)  that  the  Local  Authority 
or  any  person  authorised  by  them  in  writing  shall,  on  giving  notice^ 
have  a  right  to  enter  any  house  to  which  the  section  appliea;  for  the 
purpose  of  viewing  the  state  and  condition  thereof,  and  if  it  appeara 
to  the   local  authority  that  the  undertaking  impUed  is  not  compliwi 
with  they  shall,  if  a  aosing  Order  is  not  made  with  respect  to  the 
house  give  written  notice  requiring  the  kndlord  within  a  reasonabiu 
time  to  execute  such  works  as  the  local  authority  shall  specify  in  tho 
notice  u  being  necessary  to  make  the  bouse  in  aU  rc«pocta  rcaionaWv 
fit  for  human  habitation.    Within  twenty-one  days  after  the  leocipt 
of  such  notice  a  landlord  may,  in  writing  to  the  Local  Authority,  declare 
hifl  intention  of  closing  the  house  for  human  habiution,  and  thereupon 
a  ( losing  Order  shall  be  deemed  to  have  become  operative  in  respect 
of  such  house.     If,  however,  the  notice  given  by  the  Local  Authority 
IS  not  compbed  with,  and  if  the  landlord  has  not  given  noUoe  that  ho 
intends  to  close  the  house,  the  Local  Authority  has  power  to  do  the 
work  required  themselves  and  to  recover  the  expense  from  the  landlord. 
The  provisions  of  Sections  14  and  15  are  an  extension  of  Sectkm  75 
of  the  Housmg  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  which  provWed  that 
m  a  contract  for  the  letting  of  houses  at  a  renUl  not  exceeding,  in 
.Scotland,  £4  per  annum,  there  tliould  be  implied  a  oonditMn  that  tho 
house  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  holding  in  aU  respects  reaaonablv 
fit  for  human  habiUtion.    That  clause  was  quite  inadequate  beoauM 
the  limit  of  renUl  was  too  low  ;  it  was  restricted  to  the  commencement 
of  the  holdmg,  and  it  lacked  any  operative  machinery  fur  enforcing 
the  provision.    Mr.  John  Lindsay,  the  Town  Clerk  of  Glasgow.  bM 
stated  with  reference  to  these  sections  that  there  can  be  no  dmibt  that 
m  the  city  there  are  many  houses  to  which  the  new  power  applies, 
and  m  which  the  underteking  of  reasonable  fitness  for  human  habHatun 
imphed  m  the  section  is  not  complied  with.     It  is  interesting  to  note 
m  this  connection  that  by  a  judgment  of  the  House  of  LoidaToomenm 
V.  ioung,  1908  S.C.)  it  has  been  decided  that  the  wife  and  chiklren  of 
the  tenant  of  a  dwelling-house  have  no  title  to  recover  damages  from 
their  landlord  for  mjury  or  iUness  caused  through  the  dilapidated  or 
insanitary  state  of  the  house;    on  the  ground  that  the  laodlord's 
obligation  18  based  solely  on  the  contract  with  the  tenant,  and  that 
therefore  the  tenant  alone  can  recover  damagee  for  loss  saflered  by 
himself.    In  a  leoent  English  case  {BjfoU  y.  KidweU  S  S<m,  1913 
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3  K.B.)  the  same  principle  wm  applied  where  the  honae  oame  within  tk. 
term,  of  Sectiona  14  and  16  of  the  Houtina  and  Tolm  PUnl^n.  a^ 
jnd  ,t  wa.  there  held  that  for  a  breach  of  {he  SnSSJ  whiTJJe  IS 
impoiies  there  would  be  a  right  of  action  to  the  tenant   k„Ak!  »u 

Section  II.— STRUCTURE. 

for  rcgulaf  .nR  the  ..uilding  or  rebuilding  ^hoSTs  '  *'^"'*'" 

rhe«e  by-laws  may  deal  «ith  the  following  matten,  :_ 

hoLr  Lrx  ti:;r  L  tSior  ^"^^-^""^  ^'  ^-^-^  - 

(fc)  Structure  of  walls,  foundations,  roofs,  and  chimnevs  of  n«« 
bu  ldi„Ks.  m  so  far  as  liJcely  to  affect  human  health        ^ 

habltio'n      *"^'*  °'  '°"^^  ""^  '^"^^'^'"g-  i°^nded  for  hum«, 

^^rVrn^r         '      ?™*"-'^**^"P'P®«*nd'-hone8.  ^ 

(n\  |"~"V'"»;»n<;  inspection  of  suitable  building  plans 

Back-to-Back  Housbs. 
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hooMS  intended  to  be  used  u  dweUingi  for  the  — ~rHng  nlamirti  Bat 
a  houae  oonUining  aeventl  tenements  iNKsk-to-bftok  ia  permiuiblo  if 
the  MedioAl  Officer  of  Healtli  is  satisfied  as  to  yentilation. 

Section  III.— OVERCROWDING. 

By  Seotion  16,  SubSeotion  7  of  the  Public  Health  (Sootland)  Act, 
1897,  any  house  or  part  of  a  houae  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  injurious 
or  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  inmates  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
nuisance  liable  to  be  dealt  with  summarily  in  manner  provided  by  the 
Act.  ' 

Section  76  of  the  same  Act  provides  that  where  two  convictions 
against  the  proviaion  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  overcrowding  of  any 
house  shall  have  taken  place  within  the  period  of  three  months,  whether 
the  person  convicted  was  or  was  not  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Sheriff  to  direct  the  closing  of  the  houae  for  such  time  as  he  may 
deem  necessary. 


Section  IV.— OBSTRUCTIVE  BUILDINGS. 

By  Section  38  (1)  of  the  Act  of  1890  as  amended  by  the  Hoosinff 
Town  Planning,  etc..  Act  of  1909,  power  is  given  to  the  Local  Authority 
to  secure  the  removal  of  buildings  which  are  obstructive.  If  \  Medinkl 
Officer  of  Health  finda  that  any  building  within  his  distr  ithough 
not  in  itself  unfit  for  human  habitation,  ia  so  situate  that,  y  roisoD 
of  its  proximity  to,  or  contact  with,  any  other  buildmgs,  it  either 
(a)  stops  or  impedes  ventilation,  or  otherwise  makes,  or  conduces  to 
make,  such  other  buildings  to  be  in  a  condition  unfit  for  human  habito- 
tion.  or  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health;  or  (6)  prevents  proper 
measures  from  bemg  carried  into  effect  for  remedying  any  nuisance 
injurious  to  health,  or  other  evils  complained  of,  in  respect  of  such 
other  buildings,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 
report  to  the  Local  Authority  that  the  obstructive  buildings  should  be 
pulled  down.  Such  a  Report  may  also  be  made  to  the  Local  Authority 
by  any  four  or  more  inhabitant  house-holHers  of  a  district. 

The  local  Authority  are  required  to  consider  such  a  Report  and  to 
ascertain  the  facts  regarding  the  building  and  the  cost  of  pulling  it 
down  and  acquiring  the  land.  If  they  decide  to  proceed  they  are  to 
give  the  owner  of  the  obstructive  building  an  opportunity  of  stating 
objections,  and  they  shall  then  make  an  Order  either  allowing  the  objec- 
tion or  directing  that  such  Order  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  in  the  same 
way  as  an  Order  of  demolition  of  the  Local  Authority  under  the  Act. 

Where  an  Order  of  the  Local  Authority  for  pulling  down  an  obstruc- 
tive building  becomes  operative,  the  Local  Authority  are  authorised  to 
purchase  the  lands  on  which  the  obstructive  building  is  erected  and  to 
have  the  building  pulled  down  subject  to  paying  cwnpensation  to 
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***•  ?^^:.i***  P'*"  **'  '^^  ******  '"^  *•>•  compeuMtion  beiiw.  in  the 

Arbiter,  the  demolition  of  the  building  Midi  to  tbe  TAlue  of  the  edjoininc 
buiWing*.  he  it  to  apportion  amongxt  the  ownen  of  theee  buildinin  eo 
much  of  the  oompmuation  a*  may  be  equal  to  their  inoreaee  b  valoe 
rhe  owner  of  the  obetruotiTe  building  haa  the  option  of  reUinina  the 
aite  proTided  the  obetraotive  buUdinff  is  pulled  down,  in  which  caae 
he  reoelyee  oompenntion  for  the  building  only ;  but  for  the  futara 
no  building  which  will  be  obatruotive  otw  be  erected  upon  the  aita. 


Section  V.— IMPROVEMENT   AND 

SCHEMES. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


Scheme  fob  Uecoxstbuctiow. 

If  the  provfaioM  above  referred  to  aa  to  olonuiv  and  demolition  of 
insanitary  dwelhng  houses,  or  obstructive  buil.linga,  are  not  in  them- 
eelve«  adequate  in  any  particular  case,  then  the  Local  Authority  has 
power  to  deal  with  a  whole  area  by  way  of  a  scheme  of  reconatruction. 
These  powers  are  applicable  where  a  w  hole  area  is  so  congested  and  the 
building,  are  bo  defective  that  dealing  with  individual  houiee  would 
not  provide  a  remedy.  "«—««■  wwuiu 

It  u  instructive  to  trace  back  to  their  former  use  the  densely  inhabited 

"if^uTv  ^J*''!  S^"^  '''"°*^-  ^"«  ^^''  dealing  with  the  areaa 
which  the  City  of  Glasgow  cleared  in  its  improvement  scheme  of  1866 
at  an  expenditure  of  about  £2.000.000.  gave  a  grapWc  dewsription  of 
the  origin  of  some  of  those  densely  inhabited  areas.  "  The  wynds  of 
Glasgow,  he  says.  "  are  in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  long,  narrow,  filthv 
*"J!'t  ^."l^*  *****  •'^"'y  available  inch  of  ground  on  each  side  occupied 
with  buildrngs^  many  of  them  far  gone,  yet  packed  from  cellar  to  garret 
with  human  life."  These  wj-nds  "were  at  first  the  streets.  d«m 
though  narrow  between  the  well-buUt  mansions  with  their  gardens 
and  orchards  that  gave  air  and  room  for  life  .  .  .  but  gradually,  aa 
the  city  extended,  the  wynds  fell  into  other  hands.  SaLt  Andrew's 
Square,  Glaaaford,  Virginia  and  Miller  Street,  received  into  laiser 
mansions  the  richer  men,  and  the  orchards  and  green  places  in  the 
wynds  became  bmlt  over  to  make  the  most  of  tKe  ground.  The  wynds 
thus  became  arteries  to  long  winding  veins  or  closes,  as  they  are  fitly 
called,  rumiii^  up  and  down  through  thick  built  spaces  dense  with 
Deein  and  blood. 

The  perusal  of  the  old  title  deeds  of  almost  any  central  urban  property 
affords  evidence  of  similar  transformation,  areas  now  congested  beiiw 
described  as  occupied  by  a  house  and  garden  or  yard.    Li  Inverness 

there  18  a  property  in  Street  extending  to  about  one-thiid  of 

•n  acre,  now  a  congested  area.      This  property  is  described  in  the 
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title  deeds  m  om  dwellinffhoaM  with  g»Hcn  ffronnd  hehin<]     TK«fc 

w«i  100  year,  .go^  and  to-day  the«,  fTfouS^rt^nTnur  on  TJit 

ar«^     t  i.  .uffie.t«i  that  if  land  around  the  t  .wn  h«i  hSS  opened  ui 

L    -1^  UA^  ~*^  '*"**  «""*••»  '^^-W  °°^  h»^*  been  Smwn 

When  them  oonfcestod  areiu  were  ooreird  up.  there  were  of  t^,i„^ 
no  thought,  of  toHH  planning,  while  the  high  price  oManTfo^bSS 
purpose,  on  the  fringe  of  the  town,  had  the  effect  of  oomp^Uig  th5 
population  and  preventing  natural  expansion  «""P™«uig  ina 

onJ^f  ^.?,''i'"°  '1'''''''  now  confront,  in  a  greater  or  les«,r  degree  every 
one  of  our  large  town.  i.  how  bert  to  re,n«ly  thc«..  evU  co^ion.  of 
houamg  inherited  from  the  past.  «-^uu«ion.  oi 

The  power,  which  Looal  Authoritie.  have  for  d-aling  with  the  larer 

n  tKuJTo^trrw   t"  "f^""  °'  '««n.tn.clio'nr«  cTtiinS 
in  the  Houwng  of  the  Working  Vhuu^  Act.  1890  (a.  amended  bv  the 

1890  Act  at  amended  by  the  Act  of  1909  deal  with  ^heme.  for  rv^T- 
Htraction.  Where  it  appear,  to  the  Local  Authority  tlTSl  cta^Z 
narrowne*  and  bad  arrangement  or  bad  condition  of  any  buE T; 
l^Ji^tS'/f ''?^*  °'  '•°'^"'*^>'»  0'  P«>Per  oonvenienoe.^orT.ro^^^^^^^ 
JiS^^,  fu*'"-  ?u*"y  ^'"".^'"K-  "  dang^rou.  or  prejudiced  to  thi 
i!?JiL°'-  **\'"m*'"*°**.^''*'"  °'  t^"  "i«*  building,  or  any  of  to 
ne^hbounng  bmldmg.  and  that  the  demolition  or  the  recoartrSction 

ioiTJ^T"""^^  V^''  "JH  ''""^^«*  *>'  -«™  o'  them  i.^eJ^"v 
to  remedy  the  Mid  evil.,  and  that  the  area  i«  too  nnaU  to  be  deStTit'h 
a.  an  unhealthy  area  under  part  one  of  the  Act.  then  the  liS  Author  y 

The  Local  Government  Board  ha.  to  approve  of  thi.  wheme  and  if^ 

'2^.'  'vr^rj^'l^f^  '""'y^^'  ^  oiSe'^SioJ^Vh: 
eSr?L  ^^  ""*'.!S*'.'  ^^8  °^«  *»>•  Loca'  Authority  ma/puJ- 
of^™^n^  ?P';!!^H!,*^''"*'^«™«'<>'««'««oneQ.  TheaLSmt 
of  oompen«Uon  to  be  paid  i.  to  be  settled  by  an  arbiter  appointS 
aS,?*  ^V  Go'*™'"^"'  Board.  In  fixing  the  oompJLitkTtto 
?„.^L?*",*^^\^T^  ^'  ""^  "^^^  alla^Tances  in  r4««t  of  ,«? 
mcreased  value  which  in  his  opinion  will  be  given  to  ouSTdwellSJ 

AutJ^rifv^of  '*°'\°7^'?'  ^y  'i*  ''**"^°  or  demoUtion  by  t  J  £^ 
amotn?  Jf  ?i  "'^  *"'*^*^'  ?*  '^"  *'«>  °»*ke  a  reduction  in^ 
Bm?K**'"  «"°P«°r»**°.  ^  (n  the  rental  of  a  dweUing-hoiJ^  ^ 
enhanced  by  rejMon  of  the  «.me  being  used  for  iUegal  pur^oTbetoJ 
80  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  tlwKlth  of  Jhf 

or  13  not  in  r««onably  gool  repair ;  or  (3)  if  the  dweUingSuse  £ 

twn^e  cost  of  the  scheme  is  payable  out  of  the  Public  Health 
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recognised  in  the  .  lio  ofT^K      '^f^^^^'**  «  recogniaed.  it,  is  not 
w«y  ousiructive  building.     (5e«,  however,  SecUon  41  (2)  (6). 


B. 
Scheme  fob  Imfbovement. 

authority  eitherT  *  **^''"»  ^'^  ^  ^^'^  district  of  such 

Ja)  Any  houses,  courts,  or  alleys  ^re  unfit  for  human  habitation 

ba!ll?dUior;?r:WtTn?L'°'  "^  arrangement,  or  the 
«uch  a.a.  of  thetaTo^S'^rCr^^^^^ 
veniences,  or  anv  other  sanitarv  Hnf^J!  *  °'  ^^^^^  <><"»- 

causes,  are  dangcmus  or  S,S  T  f ?  I  °'".  ?°^  °'  °»°«  "^  «"ch 
either  of  the  bu'SLsin  tTe  ^.ii"  '^'  ''"^'^^^^  *^«  inhabitants, 
buildings;  ^     "  *''^  ^^''^  *^'  °f  of  the  neighbouring 

^^te^itf suTL^:i:r.s;r  t^l^^^  at'Th^  ^'^^*^«  r^  - 

such  area  is  an  improvement  scl  emP  fi^fJ.  ''''"''*'>'  ^^'^^^^  «» 

structlon  of  the  streets  ZLt:ZlSnsLTZ""'''^?'  ""^  ^«'°- 
streets  or  houses  ;  l  he  Ixjcal  AutLr  t  if  n  .  ,"'*'  °''  °^  «"°e  of  such 
into  their  consideration   ani    i^  S  L^^^^^^  n\°^  representation 

the  sufficiency  of  their  resourel   si    m  *^®  *™"'  **»««^of'  ^nd  of 

that  such  area  is  an  unh'airv  a^e^  ^ndTat^'"'"'"*''^"  ^  *^«  ««««* 
ought  to  be  made  in  resrict  of  «;,nl?  ° ''"P™^'''"''"*  «cl»e°»e 

f«solution.  they  shall  foXw  tl?  p^eeed  t^  ^mat  ''''\P^^^S  »"oh 
improvement  of  such  area.  It  the^o^  r  ^^  *  'S^^'"*  ^""^  the 
of  the  scheme  they  gn.nt  an  oJJleilXSTt™"'"'  ^"^  ^P^^^ 

p4rretr.lr'ontl:'^to?h:^^^^^  ^^^'  *^«  «^io-«« 

of  betterment  does  not  apph^  «''°Pensation  on  the  principte 

1X)CAL  ACT-S. 

I.  «idi.,„„  .„  .,e  general  p„visio,«  .U>v.  „,^  ^_  y„  ,.^ 
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cities  have  local  acta  of  their  own  providing  them  with  poweti  of  a 
similar  nature.  *^ 

Section  VI.— MUNICIPAL  HOUSING. 

Part  in.  of  the  1890  Act,  supplemented  by  Part  I.  of  the  1909  Act 
gives   Ucal  Authonties  and  private  parties  exceptional  powen  to 
provide  houaes  for  the  working  classes.  f"-"" 

The  powers  of  Local  Authorities  (Urban  and  Rural)  in  this  oon- 
nection  are  briefly  as  follows  :-They  can  acquire  land  compulsorily : 
under  an  order  confirmed  by  the  Local  Government  Board-Section  2 
of  the  Act  of  1909-they  can,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Oovemment  Board,  erect  thereon  such  houses,  including  shops,  etc.   as 
they  consider  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  locaUty ;   ^d  thev 
can  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  the  local  rate.     Where  the  monev 
IS  borrowed  from  the  PubUc  Works  Loan  Commissionera.  excepTonaJ 
erms  are  granted  by  the  Act  of  1909.     Thus,  the  loan  is  advanced  at 
the  minimum  rate  of  mterest  allowed  at  the  time  out  of  th.3  Local  Loans 
*  und  ;  the  period  of  repayment  may  be  spread  over  eighty  years :  and 
the  rate  of  mterest  is  constant,  irrespective  of  the  period  of  the  loan. 
th«   P'^°lf**«  °^  >"t^«^«;  b«ing  3J  per  cent.,  the^ual  charge  for 
the  combmed  repayment  of  principal  and  j)ayment  of  interest  amounts 
approximately  to  3J  or  4  per  cent.,  according  a«  the  loan  is  reuayable 
'^•ghty  O'  suty  years.     The  Boaid  are  prepared  to  allow  the  miSmum 
period  of  repayment  only  in  the  case  of  land.    In  the  case  of  hoosea. 
sixty  years  may  be  regarded  as  the  maximum,  and  that  period  wilibe 
allowed  only  where  the  housing  is  of  a  substantial  naturT 

Section  VII.— TOWN  PLANNING. 

To  prevent  the  repetition  upon  unbuilt-on  land  of  such  conditions  as 
have  in  the  past  given  rise  to  slums  and  congested  areas,  the  Housinir. 
Town  Hannmg,  etc..  Act,  1909,  gives  valuable  powers  to  Local  Authon- 
ties.     By  Part  II.  of  the  Act  a  Town  Planning  Scheme  may  be  made  as 
reelects  any  land  which  is  in  course  of  development  or  appears  likely 
to  be  used  for  buUding  purposes  with  the  general  object  of  securinc 
proper  sanitary  conditions,  amenity  and  convenience  in  connection 
«ith  the  laymg-out  and  use  of  the  land  and  of  any  neighbouring  lands, 
ihe  Local  Authority  are  to  prepare  a  scheme  or  they  may  «iopt  a 
scheme  proposed  by  all  or  any  of  the  owners  of  any  land  with  respect 
to  which  the  Local  Authority  might  themselves  have  been  author^ 
to  prepare  a  scheme.     The  Town  Planning  Scheme  requires  to  be 
approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  when  approved  it  shall 
have  effect  as  if  it  were  enacted  in  the  Act.     The  land  iikdy  to  be  used 
for  buildmg  purposes  shall  include  anv  land  likely  to  be  used  as  or  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  open  spaces,  roads,  streets,  parks,  pleasure 
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and  rMreation  groundii.  By  section  57  of  the  Act  the  Local  Aathoriti 
have  the  power  to  enforce  the  scheme  by  removing  or  puUinir  down  ani 
building  or  other  erection  which  is  such  as  to  contravenethe  scheme 

under  the  scheme.     The  expenses  may  be  n  covered  from  the  personi 

m  default.     If  any  question  arises  whether  any  buildimr  orwork 

contravenes  the  Town  Plamiing  Scheme,  or  whether  any  provision  of  a 

fown  Planning  Scheme  has  not  been  complied  with,  the  question  is  to 

be  decided  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  whose  deckion  shall  be 

final,     ihere  is  provision  made  for  compensation  to  any  person  whose 

property  u  mjunously  affected  by  the  making  of  a  ToVm  Pianni^ 

Scheme,  providea  he  makes  a  claim  within  a  limited  period  ^^ 

The  Local  Authority  may  be  authorised  to  purohase  land  in  con- 

nection  with  such  a  scheme  under  compulsory  powers. 

(1)  If  the  Local  Government  Board  are  satislied  on  anv  reDreaenta. 
tion  after  holding  a  public  local  inquiry,  that  a  Local  Authority  • 

(a)  Have  failed  to  take  the  requisite  steps  for  having  'a  satis- 

factory  Town  Planmng  Scheme  prepared  and  approved  in  a  case 

where  such  a  scheme  >'ight  to  be  made ;  or  ^^ 

(6)  Have  failed  to  adopt  any  scheme  proposed  by  owners  of  any 

Jand  m  a  case  where  the  scheme  ought  to  be  adopted  •  or 

(c)  Have  unreaaonably  refused  to  consent  to  any  modifications 
or  conditions  imposed  by  the  Board,  »~*««»wwim 

S;,^/tj^^'  "^^u-  f  ^  ^^^"^""^  °'  ^^^  ^"^  Advocate,  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Seauon.  which  is  authorised  to  act  as  appean  to  it  to  be  jurt. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

ACQUISITION  OF  LAND.  ETC..  BY  PUBLIC 
AUTHORITIES  AND  OTHER  BODIESi 

Section  I.— INTRODUCTORY. 

The  State,  local  authorities,  and  aemi-public  bodies,  oar 
pnc  i  for  land  very  much  in  excess  of  the  prices  paid  J^ 
O.C.  tary  sale  of  similar  land  between  private  persSos. 

Ihere  are  three  principal  causes  for  this: 

(1)  The  necessities  of  the  community.  '  Land  is  needed 
for  hghthouses  and  naval  bases.    Without  a  good  supply 

r.  ffi  Ji  ''•?*'''*•  .*  '^''*8e  system,  without  st^te 
sufficiently  wide,  without  public  lighting,  without  schools, 
ete  the  Me  of  the  town  becomes  impossible.  Without 
railway  facihties,  harbours  and  docks,  the  development 
ot  tHe  country  cannot  pioceed. 

(2)  The  monopoly  position  of  the  proprietor.  Within 
a  wide  radius  of  the  town,  for  example,  there  may  be 
only  one  locahty  suitable  for  a  water  supply.  Similarly 
there  may  be  only  one  or  two  possible  sites  for  a  new 
school  which  must  of  necessity  be  located  where  the 
population  18.  At  a  dangerous  comer  on  a  bus,  street 
the  property  wluch  must  be  demolished  to  rive  tha 
width  necessary  ior  the  safety  of  the  citizens  may  be  the 
property  of  one  man.  A  Ughthouse  must  be  located  on 
the  coast  where  there  is  greatest  danger  to  ships.  A 
wilhng  purchaser  of  land  in  such  cases  creates  verToften 
an  unwilling  seller,  i.e.,  the  seUer  (realising  the  absolute 
need  of  the  purchaser)  is  unwilUng  to  seU  except  at  a 
much  mcreased  price.  f        • 
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(3)  A  certain  legal  bias  in  favour  of  the  seUer.    Foi 
exa,np  e.  the  purchaser,  in  these  cases,  necessarily  apDom 
so^uevvhat  in  the  form  of  an  aggressor  I^S/^HS 
case    of   waterworks,    hospitals,    sewage  ^ms     which 
may  go  far  into  rural  areas),    he  desire^s  toXinTome 
property  at  present  in  the  possession  of  another  per^r 
who  may  object  strongly  to  the  proposal  on  ^rZZ\ 
grounds,  the  justificaaon  of  the  propo^l  being.  hCv^ 
the  undoubted  nec^ities  of  the  coLiunity.    Instant 
of  thw  bias  are  offered  by  the  elaborate  amomits^ 
compensation  awarded  in  the  arbitrations,  the  provisions 
as  to  expenses,  etc.  {see  Section  IV  of  this  Chapter) 
in  Vrr;  *^*''''  '^  ^  '^e^aiy  to  appreciate  the  ficts  clearly 
m  their  proper  proportion.    It  is  not  the  case  that  in  eVerJ 
transaction    the  local  authorities  pay  prices  larger  than^ 
wilhng  buyer  to  a  willing  seUer.    fAJr,  in  ma^  cal^^^he 
local  authonti^  purchase  through  a  third  party,  so       to 
conceal  their  identity,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  price  such 
as  a  pnvate  purchaser  can  obtain.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  ignore  great  masses  of  evidence 
not  to  recognise  that  m  many  cases  mider  the  present  system 
local  authorities  and  semi-public  bodies  do  in  fact  pay  v^ 

S;o^Arj^  '''  '-''''  ''''  'y  P-^*«  P-'-rsl 
Nor  is  the  fact  that  high  prices  and  heavy  costs  are  incurred 
in  many  ca.es  to  be  laid  to  the  blame  of  Se  lando^r  ?^ 
legal  procedure  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Act«  is  open  to  him! 
and  when  proceedings  are  under  these  Act«  the  fact  that 
excessively  high  values  are  determined  by  the  arbiter  I 
attnbutab  e  more  to  the  practice  of  arbiters  than  t^  any 
action  o  the  landlord.  It  is  the  system  which  mak^  thi 
possible  that  IS  the  subject  of  comment. 
The  results  undoubtedly  are  : 

(1)  That  many  riiost  useful  and  necessary  works 
of  public  improvement  are  not  undertaken  by  local 
authorities  on  account  of  the  excessive  costs  which  con- 
front them,  buiularly  the  development  of  railways, 
harbours,  and  other  works  of  public  utility  of  the  greatest 
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^^^  industrial  development  ».  ,..„,^„a  ,,d 
(2)  Where  the  works  are  carried  n..f  <!«      . 

Similarly,  ra  Iwav  rafl^ V        .^  ^'"''  ""''"^'^  incurred. 

obtain  compulsoty^weit^foJ'ul^^  ^^.'^A  ^^^^^^^^  then,  to 
f'ature  is  tLt^thou?--K     '^^.^^'l^'^^""-     The  cemral 

;He  power  of  :l:rdl^;lr^^^^^  ^  -'^^ 

terms,  even  thmmh  if  ,o  „i      i     j  ^        ^"  ^^  '^"^  O"  any 
public  neclv  e^te  ^^^  d^'-onstratcd  that  a  grea^ 

The  following  one  of  many  examples  may  be  quoted  • 

«dered  it  naorh;,po^^t%^,^J™™7y  ^''P-rtment  oo? 
convenience  of  the  Bendoe  ««  Lo.  ^  ^  **'  pas«en;jers  and  th« 
the  purpose  of  wiSe^Th^^^'^Th/"^'""  ''  '^«  '^°™^'  'o- 
but  their  price  was  Jm^e^o.Jw^  T"'"  '"^''^  approached, 
proposed  that  the  qu^S^  tTe  'Iv^,*"?/?'*  ('-TX>ratk,.; 
arbitraUon.  The  owners^  Lw^vi  5  ,  "5°"'''  ^  remitted  to 
be  done.  "'  *'«''«v«r.  dechned,  and  nothing  could 

.bwIiU';:rd^J,;tr^^^  ^^^  ^-^t  a  totaUy 

the  Glasgow  Corporation  thiwLn.f^  ^"  *^«  experience  <J 
to  the  suburban^stricte  «,m«  o  *^*^°^^"«  ^he  tramways  ont 
fr«e  the  land  nece^  to  rde^h"  *T  ^'"'"^  *°  give^hem 
Sir  John  StirUng  EeU  aTo^V  ptrH?" .  J*''^  ^-  <^°-  ^y 
which  Speuflbridge  is  sitoated^    Tn^  ♦k         ^  ^*'"*'  "»"*«  "Pon 

lord',  terms  by  a  j^UnThtSS'„      '  .«<»P!«"ce  of  »  land- 

«'  i«  ^p./t.attrts'^ro^ti:  i?ir j; 
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mean  that  such  acceptance  is  the  leaser  of  the  two  evil 
This  is  not  stated  in  criticism  of  individual  landowners,  bi 
with  reference  to  the  procedure  for  acquiring  land  con 
pulsorily  which  secures  automatically  to  the  landowner,  n* 
merely  the  amount  of  the  loss  sustained,  but,  in  additioi 
10  per  cent,  (in  the  case  of  urban  properties)  and  50  per  cen 
(in  the  case  of  rural  properties),  in  respect  of  taking  the  las 
compulsorily ;  and,  also  as  explained  below,  the  cost  of  tl 
proceedings  falls  mainly  on  the  promoters. 

Section  II.— ACQUISITION  OF  LAND  UNDER  THE 
i  LANDS  CLAUSES  ACT— GENERAL. 

We  have  obtained  abundant  evidence  of  the  excessiv 
prices  paid,  in  many  cases  by  the  State,  by  local  authoritiei 
and  by  semi-public  bodies  (for  examples  see  Chapter  XXXVI, 
In  order  to  avoid  these  excessive  charges,  these  public  bodie 
endeavour  frequently  to  negotiate  through  a  private  source 

Compulsory  powers  for  the  acquisition  of  land  by  a  pubh 
body  are  obtained  either  by  special  Act  or  by  Provisiona 
Order  confirmed  by  a  Government  Department  or  by  Parlia 
ment.  For  example,  a  local  authority  promoting  a  water 
works  undertaking  obtains  in  the  special  Act  or  Provisiona 
Order  authorising  the  undertaking  the  power  of  acquiring 
oompulsonly  the  land  needed  and  similarly  a  special  Ad 
authorising  a  railway  company  to  construct  a  railway  hut 
gives  the  company  power  to  acquire  the  land  compulsorily 
In  such  cases  where  the  price  to  be  paid  is  not  agreed  upon  it 
is  fixed  by  arbitration  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Lands  Clauses  Act, 

Where  the  public  body  proposes  to  acquire  land  compul- 
sorily every  landowner  affected  has  a  right  to  oppose  the 
BiU  or  Provisional  Order,  and  the  opposition  of  a  powerful 
landowner  necessarily  involves  the  promoters  in  a  great  deal 
of  expense,  sometimes  delay,  and  may  often  endanger  the 
passing  of  the  measure.  The  expense  and  risk  to  which  they 
may  thus  be  put  often  leads  promoters  to  yield  to  the  demand 
of  landowners  even  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  interests. 
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For  example,  there  are  oaaea  where  a  raUway  company  nnder 
threat  of  opposition  from  an  influential  landownev  who  does 
not  desire  a  railway  through  certain  parts  of  his  estate  have 
deviated  from  their  proposed  plans,  involving  a  longer  and 
less  suitable  route,  more  expense  to  the  company  and  a  less 
profitable  hne,  and  probably  affecting  injuriously  the  industrial 
and  commercml  development  of  a  district.  Local  authorities 
also  yield  to  what  they  contider  unreasonable  demands 
with  the  object  of  reducing  opposition.  In  one  case  where 
the  corporation  of  one  of  our  leadin.^  cities  was  promoting 
a  pubho  scheme,  they,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the 
opposition  of  a  landowner  agreed  that  they  would  pay  aU 
his  expenses  m  connection  with  any  arbitrations  foUowiuK 
upon  the  scheme  and  abo  the  fees  and  expenses  of  his  engineers 
and  surveyors  m  connection  with  any  surveys,  etc.  Thev 
also  agreed  to  accept  his  nominee  as  arbiter 

f.l)!n*nr"''?^i*  T'^'^'l  ^^^  P'^l^^^  "^  compuLwrily  to  be 
taken  or  interfered  with  compensation  may  be  fixed  either 

ScotTanrh  ?r  l^  '  ^r-  .  ^  i^^y  ^  ^^^«^  "ported  to  S 
^Gotland,  but  has  been  found  useful  occasionally  when  some 

point  of  prmciple  has  had  to  be  determined.    PracticaUy 

GeneraUy  when  a  pubUc  authority,  railway  company  or 
1      corporate  body  is  authorised  by  Parliament  to  carry  ouJ 

landwh^  ^^  °'  *^  'T*'""'  ^^^^'  ^^«  compensation  for 
land  which  IS  compulsonly  acquired  or  for  propert;y  which  is 
mjunously  affected,  through  the  construction ^f  thl  worl^ 
authorised  by  Parhament.  is  determined  in  accordance  wth 

Act^l'^T'T^V^^'l?,^  ^^^^«  ConsoUdation  (ScotUnd) 
Act  1845.  The  Lands  Clauses  Act  provides  that  the  parties 
may  agree  upon  a  single  arbiter.  Failing  agreementV  each 
party  names  an  arbiter,  and  they  appoint  an  oversma^ 

Section  III.-REASONS  WHY  HIGH  COMPENSATION 

IS  AWARDED. 
Even  where  land  is  acquired  under  compulsory  powers  and 
the  price  is  fixed  by  arbitration  this  does  not  mea^T^t^ 
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public  body  is  safe-guarded  against  having  to  pay  an  ezoessi 
price.  The  expenses  incurred  in  these  arbitrations  are  gem 
ally  very  serious  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amounts 
stake  and  these  expenses  have,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  bon 
by  the  public  body  which  is  promoting  the  undertakin 
This  question  of  the  expenses  connected  with  the  compulsoj 
acquisition  of  land,  etc.,  is  dealt  with  in  Section  IV. ;  b 
apart  from  this,  pubhc  bodies  complain  that  arbiters  are 
the  habit  of  fixing  prices  which  are  excessive. 

The  practice  is  for  arbiters  to  receive  as  evidence  pric 
paid  for  assessing  compensation  in  similar  undertakings.  F 
example,  in  an  arbitration  to  assess  compensation  for  damaj 
in  respect  of  land  to  be  submerged  in  connection  with 
water  scheme,  the  amounts  awarded  in  other  cases  w 
be  cited  and  figures  and  tables  relating  to  these  -.viil  be  pr 
vided  by  witnesses  with  a  view  to  forming  a  basi.s  upon  whi( 
the  arbiter  should  fix  his  award.  This  practice  often  leads  i 
larger  claims  being  made  and  upheld  than  would  otherwii 
bo  the  case ;  ao  the  case  is  argued  and  considered  less  on  ji 
own  meriis  than  by  comparison  with  cases  said  to  be  som* 
what  similar.  In  fact  it  would  seem  as  if  arbitrations  ha 
come  to  be  ruled  by  precedents  somewhat  in  the  same  manne 
as  courts  of  law.  Accordingly  it  sometimes  happens  ths 
arbiters  are  not  guided  so  much  by  the  present  value,  as  b 
consideration  of  the  scale  upon  which  claimants  have  bee 
compensated  in  the  past. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  precedents  have  operated  ii 
arbitrations  to  the  ejctent  of  establishing  a  fixed  practice 
This  practice,  which  has  become  the  universally  acknowledge! 
custom  among  arbiters,  is,  that,  after  the  value  of  the  property 
has  been  ascertained  by  the  arbiter,  an  allowance  of  10  pei 
cent,  is  added  to  the  value  in  the  case  of  urban  property,  anc 
00  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  property.  Thus  in  th( 
case  of  agricultural  land,  after  the  annual  value  is  airived 
at  by  the  arbiter,  he  fixes  the  capital  value  at  30  years'  pur- 
chase and  then  adds  15  years'  purchase  or  4a  years  in  all. 
There  is  no  particular  reason  why  this  very  large  allowance 
should  be  made  as  it  is  open  to  the  arbiter  to  deal  with  the 
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compensation  aa  he  may  think  just ;  but  nevertheleaa  in 
ordinary  practice  it  has  becom,^  an  established  rule  to  make 
these  large  allowances.  As  showing  how  firmly  established 
the  practice  IS  of  making  such  aUowanoe  and  how  nothing 
short  of  an  Act  of  ParUament  could  get  rid  of  it,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  under  the  Roads  and  Bridges  Act  of  1878 
special  provision  was  made  to  abolish  tolls  on  certain  bridges' 
crossing  the  River  Leven  in  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  uid 
the  Act  provided  that  compensation  should  not  include  any 
allowance  in  respect  of  compulsory  purchase  or  sale 

In  addition  to  this  payment  of  forty-five  years'' purchase 
there  are  often  allowances  for  severance,  shortcmng.  angling 
intersection  and  so  on.    Interaection  and  the  like  mi^^ 
serious  inatters  in  the  taking  of  agricultural  land.    A  railway 
earned  through  a  property  may  cut  up  the  fields  considerably. 
What  was  originally  a  square  field  may  become  two  trianguli 
ones,  and  the  presence  of  the  railway  prevents  free  access  from 
the  one  side  to  the  other.    There  is  no  question  that  a  body 
taking  agricultural  land  compuborily  should  pay  for  damage 
of  this  kind.    Apart  from  intersection,  the  fields  may  be 
shortened  so  as  to  render  ploughing  inconvenient.    Drains 
roads  and  so  forth  are  interfered  with  and  this  should  be  made 
Kood.    Provision  must  hkewise  be  made  over  or  under  the 
railway  for  access,  and  new  roads  have  often  to  be  made  in 
various  directions.    It  is   reasonable  that  this  should   be 
taken  into  account  in  order  to  give  fair  compensation. 

As  regards  angling,  etc.,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  property 
provision  might  be  made  for  the  expenditure  of  the  compen- 
sation.  As  things  stand  at  present  the  proprietor  receives  the 
money  without  any  condition  as  to  its  appUcation,  and  the 
land  mjured  is  often  aUowed  to  remain  in  the  condition  brought 
about  by  the  formation  of  the  railway  c-  other  work  The 
compensation,  however,  is  given  not  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pensatmg  the  owner  for  the  time  being,  but  for  restoring  the 
land  as  far  as  possible  to  its  original  condition.  Where  a  field 
B  shortened  or  angled  the  money  should  be  applied  in  removing 
fences,  filling  up  ditches  and  so  on,  with  a  view  to  restoring 
tae  land  as  far  as  possible  to  a  condition  in  which  it  can  be 
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economically  worked.  This  is  sometimes  impossible  but 
many  cases  improvements  could  be  made,  and  it  is  in  tl 
mterests  of  the  country  generally  where  land  is  injured  by 
public  undertaking  that  it  should  as  far  as  possible  be  reston 
at  the  cost  of  that  undertaking,  and  that  the  particular  own. 
snould  not  retain  the  compensation  and  the  land  be  left  i 
its  depreciated  condition.  The  arbiter  (or  other  authorit 
deciding  the  case)  has  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  intersectio 
and  allows  a  sum  to  meet  it.  He  would  be  the  best  judge  t 
say  whether  the  money  or  part  of  it  is  to  be  applied  upon  th 
land  which  has  been  injured  or  is  to  be  treated  as  a  paymen 
to  the  owner  and  the  tenant  in  occupation. 

It  is  also  a  common  complaint  that  arbiters  make  to 
generous  allowances  for  prospective  values.  Thus  in  a  plao 
far  away  from  the  centres  of  population  the  price  of  the  lan< 
18  sometimes  fixed  on  the  basis  of  its  having  a  feuing  value 
wliere,  for  instance,  a  railway  company  proposes  to  take  j 
piece  of  and  which  apart  from  the  existence  of  the  railway 
Itself  could  not  possibly  have  a  value  for  feuing. 

Section  IV.— THE  CUMBERSOMENESS  AND 
COSTLINESS  OF  PROCEDURE. 


The  Tribunal  and  the  Question  op  Costs 

intlnLnT^^'l^'*^^  ^^"^  ^°  *^"  ^*"<^  Clauses  Act  was 
intended,  it  would  appear,  to  be  of  a  simple  character  The 
arbiters  were  intended  largely  to  act  upon  their  own  judgment, 
w^th  the  assistance  of  such  books  and  papers  as  they  migh 

^/  >r''"^  *°  "*"  ^°'-  "  they  failed  to  make  their 
award  withm  twenty-one  days  the  matter  was  left  to  the 
oversman  at  once.  There  was  also  provision  that  if  the 
^nnft^.t'  o'^^^^^n  failed  to  make  an  award  within  three 
months  the  question  of  compensation  was  to  be  settled  by  a 

L^J?  f r*;?'  ^°'^.^^*''  *^^  *™«  ^«^  making  the  awLd 
I?.*  ^  .^^  l^^  ^^'^  ^  *  °^»**«'  0^  co«ree,  and  arbitra- 
tions  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  have  become  very  eUborate 
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and  very  expensive.  A  system  has  crept  in  by  which  the 
claimant  names  as  his  arbiter  a  man  of  skill  who  has  been 
advising  him  as  to  the  amount  he  should  claim,  so  that  he  is 
appointed  with  the  idea  (not  unfounded)  that  he  will  press 
the  interests  of  the  claimant  and  get  as  large  an  award  for  him 
OS  possible.  The  arbiters,  in  short,  are  often  partisans  or 
counsel  for  the  parties  nominating  them.  Evidence  is  heard 
at  great  length,  and  much  expense  is  incurred  in  obtainini; 
and  tabulating  information  regarding  rentals  and  the  prict» 
obtained  for  other  properties. 

The  parties  are  not  only  represented  by  law  agents,  but  often  bv 
counsel,  and  the  taking  of  the  eridence  and  the  discussion  may  oocapy 
several  days.  In  the  more  important  arbitrations,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  arranging  times  to  suit  all  oonoemed,  the  proceedings  may  extend 
over  a  period  of  six  months,  or  even  to  two  years  and  longer,  while  the 
expenses  go  on  increasing  almost  all  the  time. 

The  proceedings  are  generally  held  in  a  hotel,  and  such  incidental 
expenses  as  the  cost  of  lunch  provided  for  every  one,  including  witnesses, 
adds  to  the  cost  of  the  arbitration. 

The  arbiters  nominate  a  professional  man  as  clerk,  who  prepares  and 
issues  all  the  orders,  prepares  the  final  award  or  decreet  arbitral,  and 
generally  supervises  all  the  details  of  the  arbitration.  This  also  adds 
materially  to  the  cost. 

It  is  a  striking  feature  of  nearly  all  these  Statutory  Arbitra- 
tions that  the  expense  involved  in  carrying  them  through  is 
excessively  burdensome  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation awarded. 

This  is  due  in  large  measure  to  two  considerations,  viz. ; (1st)  That 

the  tribunal  prescribed  by  the  statute  (Lands  Clauses  Act,  1845, 
Sections  24  and  26)  consists  of  three  persons— two  arbiters  and  an 
overeman;  and  (2nd)  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  arbitration  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  (Section  32)  falls  to  be 
borne  by  the  public  authority  or  company,  unless  in  those  cases  (which, 
however,  are  of  rare  occurreitee)  where  a  tender  has  been  made  and  tliu 
compensation  awarded  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tender. 
In  this  event  the  claimant  is  not  entitled  to  recover  his  expenses  from 
the  promoters  of  the  undertaking,  who,  however,  in  all  cases  must  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  arbiters,  oversman  and  clerk,  in  addition  to  their 
own  pxpenses. 

The  provisions  with  regard  to  the  liability  for  expenses  are  contained 
in  Section  32  of  the  1845  Act,  which  is  in  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

Costa  of  Arbitration  ;  Bow  to  be  Some.— All  the  expenses  of  any 
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•uch  arMf ration  and  incident  thereto  to  be  •ettleU  bv  the  arhif^-. 
or  ovcr..man  u.s  iho  ca«e  may  be.  nhall  be  bonie  by  ti  L.^^; 
of  ho  ..n.i,.rUik.ng.  unlcM  the  arbiten.  or  oversman  Hhall  awS^h" 
M1M.C  H.nn  a.  or  a  h-m,  sum  than  Hhali  have  been  offercT*^  th« 
pro.not.  TH  of  tl,,.  unclorUking.  in  which  ca«c  each  p^rty "haU  bltr 
h..s  own  .xjH HH. ...  mcident  to  the  arbitration  ;  and  in  5l  ci2i  tb. 
c-x,H,.n««.«  of  tho  urbiten.  or  oven,man.  a»  the  ca«,  may  Le^j  „! 
recordrng  tin.  decreet  arbitral  or  award  in  ti.e  bookl  oTVomici^ 

The  arbiters  arc.  of  cour^.  bound  to  boar  parties  fuUv  iLmltTh: 
J.U  r.  cvnnt  infon.Mation  in  n-ference  to  the  I^rty  t  e  com^^^^^^ 
fur  which  they  are  to  a«.sc8«.  but  the  method  in  which  thri«r.^riS? 
«.ucb  .00  elaborate  and  e^^ensive.  and  ^^tTbt:  of'roaTnd  re„U^ 
wh.cii  arc  ,,n.,.urcd  at  great  cost  might  often  Ik,  di8,,cnsS  t^th      S 
ius  a,,,,,  „  x,,  ._,o   of  a  strt^t  in  a  town  is  being  takenVompul^ohlv 
and  tl.c  ,..,npcu.HHtion  has  been  fixed  by  a  jury  or  bv  arbSon   ♦i^' 
wiien  Ihr.  con,,KM.sati,ms  for  No..  18  and  i«  i^  tL  L™.   ?^  T  ^*"'" 
to  be  a..c.s.scd  the  c-n,«,nsatiorin  thrprelious'cLTL^^^^ 
•rbitcrH  &H  ati  dement  to  be  considered  by  them   a^  1  lon„  r  ■ 

often  tak.8  place  a.  to  whether  theTw7pro^Aiei  c^n  l^.n"'"*'T 
or  ^  to  i.ow  the  arbitration  was  eonrcKr''rt:'':,me  TliSTrJi 
fact  connected  w.th  the  property  which  showed  that  th?rm^nsL^io 
awarded  wa^  less  or  greater  than  should  be  awarded  in  '  ^.TSCd 
It  .«  perhaps  impracticable  to  interfere  with  the  dis^S  S^  a 
el.nnant  uh  to  the  n.amier  in  which  he  should  preeent  h^^i^  but  a 
discretion  .hould  be  loft  with  the  arbiter  or  cLmissioier^'to  the 
amount  of  expense  to  be  aUowed.  It  should  be  for  them  tS  irw^ether 
the  evidence  was  presented  in  too  eUborate  a  manner/and  whethel 
fee*  of  counsel  should  bo  allowed.  wnewier 

Strong  complaint  is  made  especially  by  Local  Authorities 
n  tho  matter  of  acqumng  land  for  public  purposes  regarding  • 
(a)  the  provisions  for  settlement  of  claims,  and  (b)  the  pro- 
visions as  to  payment  of  expenses  (Section  32  of  the  Land 
CUuntttt  CoK^uhdation  (Scotland)  Act,  1845). 

The  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  for  «akmple.  felt  so  strondy  in  this 
matter  that  m  1JK)4  they  apphed  by  provisional  order"X^aS.  fo" 
the  ,M.wer  tha  aU  claims  against  the  Corporation  should  iel^tS 
by  a  S11..I0  arbiter  and  that  the  arbiter  ^ould  have  the  i,wer  of 
detemuiung  by  whom  the  expenses  should  be  paid.  Th^  were 
succeasful  u.  getting  a  clause  providing  that,  in  casTof  disputJ  Tm 
pensation  .hould  be  settled  by  a  .Hin|le  arbiter?^t  C  w^;«  n^i 
8ucce«sf  ui  in  obt^uning  a  clause  enabUng  the  arbite;  to  LdZ  da^aSto 
a..ble  in  exponsc,^.  As  regards  the  disproporUonate  amount  ofVxSS^ 
in  relation  to  the  cla'.m.  for  example,  the  Corporation  of  Gla^STS 
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l^'oflf*!'^'  Jf*".  *'"'  ^^  •°«>'"»»  •^•rfed  WM  £1  12a  4-.    ^iA 
1-',U90  l3fc  9d.  of  exDetUM.     In  .-Kit^f  "•■*».  1^0  ««.,  pud 

load,  to  inc«.a«>d  experuJ     iTSSiMn?  /^  ■*?*^{  '^*^'  "«*  ^^ 
to  be  paid.  "  *^"  *'''»  Mbiten  and  OTenouui 


B 

The  EmsNgioK  of  its  Operatiows. 

When  the  provisiona  in  the  Landa  Clauacs  Act  were  ffm«^ 
tl.e  cases  which  were  in  contemplation  were  cLrt^^r^T'l 
was  actually  talcen  ttnA  .k^*.  /  .    ^^*  ^hew  land 

ronuire  to  L  rl^S  K     .u         "^^^^ently  something  would 

construction  of  works  authorised  ^^arlilm^t  ^* 

works  authorised  damage  .hJu  be  do^il.i^  the  conatruction  of  the 
8haU  make  fuU  compe3iJn  to  the  c^„e«  a^J^*"-  **»«  CorporaUon 
8uch  compewatlon  Z  may  in  The  er^f '71^^  oc<mp.e«  of  such  land.. 
an  arbiter  to  be  agreed  oJ  ^-  an^IrSl  f  ^^"oT*  ^  d«t«nnined  by 
If  a  claim  is  made  fS  whi°h  thS^"^    'J't^  ^^^'^  °^  *»»•  Count^ 
tion  are  put  in  a  ver^awkiw?^?.-    '^'*!??°  ^  '*«*'  *»>«  Corpori 
arbiter  hL  no  poJerto'?^  S2  K^t  Uab?e' to'S  r*  '^*"^*'- 
expenses,  nor  can  in  such  a  case  a  3!^  K.      !i     i***®  Corporation  in 
be  an  admission  that  some  d^' SL^  ^^  because  that  would 
tion  will  always  have  to  3Xir  o^        ""•  "^  *****  *•»»  Corpora- 
matter  how  trSng  is  awarfS 'they  ^h^^T^^^^^  "  »  ""^Tno 
to  pay  alsa  ^  ^'^'^  '^  ^'•^^  *be  claimant's  expenses 

^°""tanoe  from  one  of  the  towns  mav  be  iri»f.«#*k     u 
from  the  existing  law.     The  aWnPo?!.^!^^  *''®  *''"*» '«»«I«ng 
for  the  constru^oa  of  •  .«wer  t^inial^'cfT*  '**'  '^'^^^ 
m  the  city.    A  certain  jrentlemaBTw^S  %  ■  ***•  ™*^  »*«•*■ 

«Uong  the  Joute  of  the  seS:?"^  Zm  of IhST?"  °'  ^'^^''^ 

amounting  to  ^  w.  ^LS^LT^Tc^S;  SLSj^IS^-p^^- 
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of  one  of  the  properties  on  the  line  of  the  sewer,  based  on  the  report* 
•Jaid'^f  °'  ^'  *  ''"'y  ^°°«  P'°°^  **»«  claimants  were 


(o)  As  compensation  for  damage     - 

(6)  Their  expenses,  including  witnesses'  fees 


(c)  Arbiter's  fee 

(d)  Arbiter's  clerk's  account 


Total 


£ 

8. 

d. 

35 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

63 

0 

0 

47 

5 

0 

265 

6 

0 

The  claim  was  defended  by  the  contractors  who.  under  their  contract 
with  the  Town  Councd,  were  bound  to  relievo  the  Council  of  such 
claims.     Their  expenses  in  defending  the  claim  were  made  up  as 


£ 

s.  d. 

80 

6  4 

4 

9  11 

23 

12  9 

229 

14  0 

603 

8  0 

Their  law  agent's  account  .... 
Expenses  of  opening  road  .  «  ,  . 
Shorthand  writer's  account  -  .  .  . 
Fees  of  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  contractors  - 

Total  (adding  in  the  £265  6s.) 

In  the  ordinary  case  it  would  have  been  cheaper  to  have  paid  tho 
claim  than  to  have  mcurred  aU  this  expense  in  fighting  it.  but  the  con- 
tractors and  the  Town  Council  knew  that  8imillr^ra;a«airt  ci 

The  result  of  fighting  this  case  wa«  that  only  one  other  claim  was 
brought  forward.  It  was  settled  for  a  moderate  sum.  This  case  is 
not  an  isolated  one,  as  large  sums  were  paid  for  aUeged  damage  by  the 
Council  on  other  parts  of  their  drainage  scheme.  B     J'  ««b 


"  Part  Only  "  of  Properties  to  be  Acquired. 

Section  90  of  the  Land  Clauses  Consolidation  (Scotland) 
Act,  I84o,  provides  that  no  person  shaU  be  required  to  seU 
or  convey  part  of  a  house  or  building  or  manufactory  if  such 
person  be  willing  and  able  to  sell  or  convey  the  whole  thereof, 
bmce  the  extension  was  made  of  the  limits  within  which  the 
Act  IS  apphed  this  provision  has  led  to  many  anomalies. 

The  foUowing  example  iUuatrates  one  of  these  anomalies.  A  sewer 
PMsed  through  a  private  street,  and  a  way-leave  for  -H.  construction  S 
the  8ewer  through  an  area  extending  to  58  >qut         .xia  wm  deaxwl 
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ward  the  view  that  the  private  strelfw^  J  \'''^'"*°'  P"*  'of- 

view  was  supported  hy7^Tis'^'o7^,^Zn  Thfct^'  ^^Vii." 
was  extravagant,  particularly  in  view  of  the  factTh^flff  ^u""  '°'  ^=^ 
tion  of  the  sewer  the  street  would  b^Lu^fur^'u^'  '^^'  the  construe- 
Fortunately  for  the  Council  S  »«?  "^^"1  f**  *>>™  "  ever  it  had  been, 
within  the  lii  of  deSonwitZf^'^'"  *^  ^o'^truct  the  sewer 
portion  of  the  str^l  He  Z  rhlfoLTrSmlT^h'/'i  P'?P"«tor's 
was  reduced  the  Council  wo^d  not  c^iw"^lt  L  "^u  ^  ^u'"'"* 
£.und  at  alL    The  result  was  that'  ZlS.  ^"SZ^^^^ 

whlreT^Trf^^E^J::^;^^^^^^^  -  .ade. 

of  a  tenement  of  dwellina-housi  Th»  .  ^  ^"^"^  ^^^^  ^  '™°t 
other  tenements  fronii^ranoSr  privateTt^Tt'^K  °"°^  "*"^™» 
street  at  right  ancles     The  title  f„ ?I^^  ?  ^'  ^'^""^  ™*'  **»•  «"* 

one  conveyince.'?nd-the  t^Vs  fo^:^^^^^^^  ^  ••  shl^^^^^  ^ 
range  of  tenements.     Here  aiain  (!,..._  .  .t         »"»?<»)  continuous 

wJ'to  b.  oon.tructed  w„^r^''^S^' ''f""*"  «"*  »!■»  «wer 

construction  of  the  .ewer  i  it  "^1™     N  P^Pn'tor  riter  the 

prietor  called  on  the  Connril  L  .      ."^^  Nevertheless  the  pro- 

Tenement  fa«i„^  the  .t^n.wUchTe'Ltf''  P"^.''"  °»»  ""'J'  'ke 
but  lUl  the  other  tenemmto  fad^  .hi  ;,r  r  "■"  '°  '»  instructed 
to  institute  arbitraHon  orJc3„  L  .h  '  "IJf''  *"*  '"  '"•"'Pted 
The  Council,  in  delen™  w^H^IlS't^'lSl't"""'  "*  ""'  "'*^- 

a.?^^ -rfr '-a^^^^^ 

Wayleaves  for  Water  Mains,  Etc. 
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for  agricultural  purposes,  and  generaUy  tho  Local  Authority 
^>upI>:les  water  ii.e  lo  the  farms,  cottages,  &c.,  on  the  route. 
luirtiicT  It  IS  ofun  a  ^r^eat  advantage  to  au  estate  to  have 
water  pipes  laid  throu-h  it ;  as  it  enhances  the  feuing  value 
considerably.  Houw  landowners  recognising  this  fact  have 
made  no  charge  for  way  leaves  in  certain  cases.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  introduction  of  water-pipes  underground 
causes  httle  or  no  loss  to  an  estate,  while  on  the  other  hand 
It  may  contribute  to  an  enhancement  of  its  value,  it  is  yet  a 
common  experience  that  very  high  prices  have  to  be  paid 
for  way  leaves. 

As  already  explained  (Section  II.,  Chapter  XXVI.),  we  con- 
sider  that  (iailm-  a.^reement)  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the 
(xovernment  Department,  who  should  have  power  to  determine 
all  questions  relating  to  wayleaves. 

Section  V.— BETTERMENT. 
In  determining  compensation  under  the  Lands  Clauses 
Act,  no  allowance  is  made  for  betterment,  and  this  also  appears 
to  be  a  defect  in  the  sense  that  a  landowner,  in  effect  receives 
compensation  sometimes  for  having  the  value  of  his  property 
very  largely  increased.  The  most  notable  example^  of  this 
occur  when  railways  are  niade.  The  existence  of  a  railway 
station  on  or  near  an  isolated  rural  estate  may  mean  a  large 
increase  m  its  value  for  feuing  and  otherwise ;  a  value  out 
of  aU  proportion  greater  than  the  actual  damage  suffered 
by  the  loss  of  the  land  taken  for  the  railway  hne,  or  any 
depreciation  of  other  portions  of  the  landowner's  estate 

Other  statutes  deahng  with  compulsory  acquisition  of 
property  have  recognised  the  principle  of  betterment.  Thus 
m  the  Light  Railways  Act  of  1896,  Section  13,  the  Arbiter  i^ 
to  take  into  account  the  extent  to  which  the  remaining  land 
of  the  claimant  will  be  improved  by  the  making  of  the  intended 
railway  This  is  a  reasonable  provision  and  in  practiee  has 
worked  fairly. 

The  general  Turnpike  Act  of  1831  provided,  Section  64 
that  m  assessmg  compensation  for  land  taken,  the  assessing 
authonty  was  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  oiroumstimoee 
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of  the  case,  and  particularly  the  advantages  arising  to  the 
propnetors  and  occupiers  by  new  or  altered  roads 
A  provis  on  for  betterment  occurs  in  mauv  Improvement 

every  case,  t.e.,  that  in  assessing  the  amount  to  be  paid  to 
a  particular  proprietor  the  benefit  he  is  to  receive  from  the 
work  should  be  taken  into  account,  as  this  benefit  rweU 
as  the  loss  he  sustams  are  direct  incidents  of  the  same  w^rk 
There  IS  a  general  unreasonableness  in  compensating  a  man 
for  submitting  to  have  his  capital  increasid        ^ 

rheoretically  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  complete 
and  equitable  survey  of  each  case  should  take  into  amount 
every  gam  to  the  proprietor  as  well  as  every  k.s  or  deS- 
tion  suffered  by  him  on  account  of  the  undertaking  But  fn 
practice  there  are  difficulties.     Not  only  might  he  be  reqSLd 

1     !  t     ^°?«rtaking  thrust  compulsorily  upon  him  -nd 
against  his  will,  but  in  many  ir^tan^s  it  would  be  qSte 
<l  hcult  to  estimate  fully  the  value  of  the  betterment  al  .. 

tr.f  "^  '^'  '?^"'  ?^  '^'  depreciation  and  consequential 
ua mage  ;  and.  on  the  whole,  we  consider  it  most  pralticabt 
■^ud  reasonable  that  the  basis  of  eompen^atiou  should  be  t 
|ur  market  value,  at  the  time  of  the  application  for  the  com: 
[>ul.ory  powers,  as  between  willing  buyer  and  .eiler  of  the'and 
etc"  i^  "^^^  "^'^'^'^  comi.n.ation  for  .e.^rance  angt". 
pa  ned)  to  be  apphed,  so  far  as  practicable,  under  the  terms 

■t  s  paid.  Compensation  should  abo  be  paid  in  resoect  of 
ai.s  urbance.  etc..  to  occupiers  and  should  VpaldTThem 
direct  under  the  instructions  of  the  award. 

Section  VI.— RECOMMENDATIONS. 
thTA  "5  -^  oP"^o°  tl»at  where  a  Local  Authority  consideni 

of  the^lL'^r"^.*^  5?'  ^^'^  °^^  «f  '^  ^^^hi^nZ 
ot  the  r  distnct  they  should  have  general  powera  of  acauirinff 

tlt^'Jhou:  '''^''•"''"  'J-  *^^'°^^^*  oroomp„b:S;"an5 
that  without  requmng  a  direct  application  to  Parliinent 
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(subject  to  what  is  said  below),  but  subject  to  the  approvj 
of  a  Governmont  Department.  This  power  shoiild  not  b 
limited  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  inhabita-  but  shouli 
apply  where  land  was  being  required  in  anticip.cion  of  futur 
development. 

The  procedure  for  obtaining  compulsory  powers  should  be 
1.  That  the  local  authorities  concerned  should  h 
given  powers  to  acquire  land  situated  within  their  arei 
compulsonly  at  any  time  and  without  it  being  necessan 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  any  authority  in  the  following 
cases:  ' 

(a)  Street  or  road  widenings,  provision  of  roads 
and  other  road  improvements,  open  spaces  and  parks, 
(6)  The   provision    of   schools   and   school   play^ 
grounds,  baths,  wash-houses,  offices  to  be  used  by 
such  authority,  municipal  halls,  fire  stations,  depots 
for    work    departments,    police   stations,    markets, 
hospitals,  and  other  purposes  of  a  similar  character! 
(In  so  far  as  the  local  authority  concerned  had  to 
borrow  money  for  such  purposes,  the  sanction  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  or  other  Government 
Department,  to  the  loan  should  be  necessary.) 
2.  That,  subject  to  the  preceding  section,  the  bodies 
indicated  above  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  compulsory 
powers  by  means  of  an  Order  of  a  Government  Depart- 
ment.   The  Government  Department  should  decline  to 
g;ve  permission  for  compulsory  powers  for  undertakings 
the  novelty  or  magnitude  of  which  appear  to  make  it 
advisable  that  they  should  first  receive  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.     In  such  case,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  the 
Government  Department  dechned  to  make  the  Order, 
it  should  be  open  to  the  party  applying  to  obtain  such 
power  by  means  of  a  Provisional  Order  under  the  Private 
Legislation  Procedure  (Scotland)  Act,  1899,  confirmed  by 
Parliament  or  a  private  Act  of  Parliament,  as  at  present. 
3.  That  in  the  ca?e  of  a  Pro%Tsional  Order  under  the 
Private  Legislation  Procedure  (Scotland)  Act,  the  Com- 
missioners  should  have  power  to  award  costs  against 
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Orders,  by  e„abUng  .l.ra'tetllTi;^'^"^  '^J"  ^*"""''8 

^uuock  ana  expert  witnesses  engaged. 
Further : 

tion  for  the  comp„|,°lT^e  '  '  ^i"  "'/'"  "IP"''*.- 
it  is  the  sum  paid  in  eZe^alZ.  ^  u'^^  f^tplamed 
basis  of  the  present  S.^         "^  "''  '""^  *■" 

tbfl™Zft::ls°  «*^-  "■»  *""-'  '»  deal  with 
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the  Public  Body  exercising  tbeir  Statutory  powers  ar 
compelled  to  pay  extravagant  sums  in  name  of  expense 
of  and  incident  to  Arbitration  proceedings,  especially 
where  the  claims  made  are  admittedly  fantastic.  Scale' 
of  costs  and  fees  should  be  prepared  by  this  Governmen 
Department  and  adhered  to. 

(4)  The  practice  of  adding  10  or  50  per  cent,  to  th( 
value  arrived  at  in  respect  of  complusory  purchase  shoulc 
be  discontinued  altogether.  Where  land  is  required  fo: 
a  public  need,  the  public  ought  to  be  able  to  purchasi 
it  at  a  fair  price— that  is,  at  the  value  which  a  willing 
seller  would  obtain  from  a  private  purchaser. 

(5)  These  same  provisions  as  to  the  procedure  foi 
acquiring  land  compulsorily  should  be  applicable  when 
the  State  or  semi-public  bodies  have  to  acquire  land 
compulsorily. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

PUBLIC  ACQUISITION:  EXAMPLES. 

Section  I.-AN  EXAMPLE  IN  DETAIL. 

of  three  thousand  p^mdB^^Zm^!^^!^  P^  "  *»>•  ■»"» 
pnviJege  of  storing  wTr  StSLlrlTt^'!?"  I?  '^  "^"^  ^ 

water  therefrom  for  the  pwL^^  terel    .nd  of  drnwinf 

access  at  all  tiae.  to  thS^Sdtoot  ***  watonrorkB  »id  for  the  rfghtlj 

ja»,e^^,2l?-iS:!^  «<!  the  right  to 

the  Corporation  under  tU  ^^SS^  ffS^S  '''",*f. **  "»•*»  by 
already  referred  to,  namely  "SSSL!:*^/**"  ^'  *»»  ■g«ement 
erer  Itind.  inoludiMT^Lee^STSt^^'"  *"  '**°»*8«  <>'  ''hat- 
raising  the  lerelTtlTtor  '*'^'*  ^^"^     "^^^  fr«m 

heleyelof  UchiSTet^^^toL^rSiT^^JS^^  owing  to  rairing 
It  13  important  to  notice  t^th^aJ^^^J?^"''^^^y  «*  Glasgo^ 

2S 
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£17.112  148.  lid 


£327  10s.  Od. 


In  addition  to  thia  payment,  the  Corporation  were  required  to  porfom 
TariouB  other  dutiea  which  will  be  mentioned  below. 

PaATICTTLABS  of  THB  Ck>MFKNSATION  PAID  El  BXSPICT  OF  THB  La17I> 

1.  Compensation  payable  in  respect  of  low 

and  damage  in  consequence  of  raising 

the  level  of  the  water  in  Loch  Arklet : 
(a)  In  respect  of  land  .... 
(6)  In  respect  of 

(1)  acclimatisation  damage 

through  sheep  to  be  put  off 
the  farms  ... 

(Acclimatisation  value  is  a 
value  (in  excess  of  ordinary 
market  value)  in  respect 
that  a  sheep  stock  become 
"  acclimatised  "  to  the  land 
on  which  they  are  used  to 
graze,  and  this  sum  (£327) 
represents  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  this  value  in 
respect  of  the  sheep  re. 
moved  from  the  ground ; 
a  burden  incident  to  the 
land). 

(2)  damage  to  fishings  and  shoot- 

ings .... 

N.B. — And  this,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  size  of  the  loch 
was  largely  increased  and 
the  shooting  over  the  area 
submerged  was  stated  by 
the  gamekeeper  to  aveikge 
annually  only  some  20  si  lipe 
and  25  duck). 

(3)  damage  to  amenity 
(estimated    at    cost   of   new 

planting  and  new  fencing. 
The  point  was  that  it  was 
said  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  preserve  the  scenery  of 
this  "  wild  Highland  glen  " 
(the  description  of  Counsel 
for  the  proprietor),  that 
trees    should     be     planted 


£399  19s.  lOd. 


£799  19s.  8d. 
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round    the    enlai;ged    loch. 

^J)^'^^^^^^  th. 
Mtimatod  cost  of  the  ««u> 
planting  and  the  necesury 
fencing  to  protect  the  tree.). 
(4)  In  respect  of  detour  of  the 
ac<»»   road   from   Corrie- 
oicfaon  farm 
(The  point  about  this  item  i^ 
not  that  this  represents  the 
cost  of  making  the  detour. 
The  making  of  a  new  road 
to  Comehichon  farmhouse 
wa«  required  at  the  expense 
Of  the  Corporation  in  ad- 

ii^  \-^^  payment  of 
«I60,  which  item  repre- 
■ented  supposed  damage  to 
the  capital  value  of  the  land 
m  consequence  of  altering 
the  road  at  all). 
(6)  Compensation  in  respect  of  a 
Curling  Pond     -        . 


£150 


£35 


£1.702  9^6d. 
£18.815  4s.  5d. 

£300  08.0d 


(c)  In  resp^  of  Reinstatement  (Le. 
rebuilding)  of  LettereighCotii^ 
(a  boatman's  cottage  used  in  cT 
nection  with  Inversnaid  Hotel)    . 

The  total  sum  atoarded  in  *k*n  ~~ — 

(rf)  An  additional  p.y„.en^55  *  «9.115  4s.6d, 

£25  Oa.  Od. 

U^«iditiooto«riSSSli?iS^'™  ««»  (N.B.-Thi. 
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duties,  incloding  a  requirement  that  ail  tlie  fences  interfered  wit! 
or  injured  were  to  be  restored. 

In  addition,  all  the  legal  costs  in  connection  with  the  action  had  t 
be  borne  by  the  Corporation.  The  amount  of  the  expenses  in  con 
nection  with  the  arbitration  was  £4,C91. 

In  I  Edition,  the  Corporation  paid  to  the  same  proprietor  £8,700  a 
oomponsation  against  feuing  within  the  watersheds  of  Looh  Arkle 
and  Looh  Katrine. 

As  regards  the  payment  of  £19,115  in  respect  of  the  .383  acres,  i 
should  be  noted  that  those  383  acres  formed  part  of  four  farms  (rougl 
hill  pasture  farms),  the  gross  rent  of  which  in  1908-1909  was  £700,  aw 
the  total  purchase  price  of  the  whole  of  these  four  farms  extending  U 
11,500  acres,  at  twenty-five  years  purchase  of  the  gross  rental  woul( 
be  £700  X  25,  or  £17,500,  that  also  includes  the  value  of  the  buildinga  oi 
the  four  farms. 

There  was  part  only  of  one  farm  building  within  the  area  to  b 
submerged  and  a  aeparate  payment  of  £450  was  made  in  respect  of  i 
at  an  earlier  date.  All  the  materials,  etc.,  in  the  building  also  remainec 
the  property  of  the  proprietor,  and  no  part  of  this  cost  is  included  ii 
the  £19,115 :  which  is  an  item  which  does  not  take  account  at  all  o 
the  farm  buildings  on  the  four  farms. 

The  383  aorss  is  oiw-thirtieth  of  the  11,500. 

Thus,  for  the  right  to  submerge  one-thirtieth  part  of  these  farmi 
the  Corporation  paid  oonsideraUy  more  than  this  commercial  TahM 
of  the  whole  (including  the  buildings),  and  the  £19,115,  it  should  b< 
noted,  does  net  iaelude  the  cost  of  ntads,  bridges,  replacing  fences,  etc.; 
required  to  be  done  by  the  Corporation  in  adcQtien. 

The  Corporation  are  spending  £150,000  on  works  of  construction  (the 
dam,  etc.),  at  Loeh  Aridet  and  as  soon  as  the  waterworks  are  in  use 
rates  will  have  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  this  expenditure.  On  the  4  pet 
cent,  basis  a  sum  of  £6,000  will  be  added  to  the  annual  value  of  the 
parish  of  Buehanan  in  Stirlingshire  which  will  result  in  a  large  diminu- 
tion in  the  rates  paid  at  present  by  the  proprietor  who  receiTed  the 
above  compensation,  and  is  the  largest  landowner  there. 

II. 

In  addition,  the  Corporation  have  to  pay  for  other  rights  or  uses 
they  require  in  connection  with  the  land. 

The  following  for  example  is  an  instance :  The  Glasgow  Corporation 
erected  an  overhead  wire  rope-way  from  Loch  Lomond  to  the  side  of 
the  dam  or  embankment  at  Loch  Arklet  and  a  small  landing  stage  by 
Loch  Lomond  in  order  to  transfer  material  from  boats  or  barges  to  the 
carrierB  of  the  rope-way  and  so  get  it  carried  to  the  dam  at  Loch 
Arklet.  They  had  of  oourse  to  pay  in  respect  of  "  loss  and  damage  " 
supposed  to  be  sustained  by  the  proprietor  through  the  intrusion  of 
this^wire  rope-way  into  the  solitudes  of  his  hills. 
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The  temu  were  u  followi : 
Jii  lo^-   ***•  Corpor»Uon  ■hoald  pay  the  proprietor  the  nm 

t^o  fs^nThr  °^  *'•  '*°*^  •^•'  "^-'••"^  *»»•  ?°?^ 

(2)  The  Bum  waa  payable  in  three  annual  instalmenta  of  £508 
three  during  which  the  rope  way  ia  in  use.  on^inai 

still  being  paid  (1914).    Among  other  conditions  of  the  agrSemeat  al 
to  thia  rope-way  are  the  following :  »grBement  aa 

(I)  That  the  rent  of  £508  is  charged  on  the  underatandina  that 

n^K/?.    °''*^^  ^""^  to  supply  it  to  the  proprietor. 
Jvi  Tii^  CoTfxj^tion  are  also  to  arrange  for  a  poUce  constable 

t^.^nv  X^  "*  '•'^  ^'"*^  ^^"^"^  '»»•  operation.    Thk  o^bS 
tnem  over  £80  per  annum.  •»—  ««ou. 

m<J!rili3.^  "^oll^oted  that  the  area  traTe««i  k  rough  heather-corered 

III. 
To  make  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  coat  to  the  Corooration  in  «nn 
nection  with  U^hArldet  the  following  items  woul^SToiudeJ'*:  *"" 

9)  Jio  rS^  '°'  ^^^  "8**^  ***  "^'^  '*»•  ^»ter. 
(.«)  £19,000  m  respect  of  the  land. 

four  fami  ^   °*  ^^'^  restriction  of  feuing  right,  on  these 

TV„Jff«i^'^^  l*??'  oxpensea  of  arbitration.    £30^500  total. 

This  mcludes  nothing  in  respect  of  the  overhead  roS-way  etc     But 

he  essen  lal  pomt  is  that  the  total  capital  value  of  th^Me  Tihe  iTr 

ir;ir£n.m  """^  """^  °'  '"^  atTenty-five  year.' p^rSC:  tZ 

.r^^l^^J^^^  ?*  ^^^'^  ^'^^^  ^^^  »  very  smaU  porUon  of  this 

lar  away  m  the  hills  and  of  low  value  for  pastoral  or  other  purposes. 

th?v  W^  ,!  ''*il°^  "*  ^^'*^  "P  *°^  *^*  ^^^'^te  to  Which 

an^t^  '  't\      ''^'\'*°  ^"^'^  ^  ^^^'"^  «  other  than 

w  ?  *^®  "  typical  of  others. 

We  have  space  only  for  a  short  summary  of  a  few  other  cases. 
Such  cases  occur  m  every  f  wn  and  with  every  local  auth^. 
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Clydebank  and  Distiiict  Water  Tbust. 

Bum  Crooks  WiUer  lVork$. 

In  1906  the  Town  Council  of  tho  nuruh  of  riv,l«K.»i,  -      -j       .   . 
H  waa  proper  and  nocos..arv  that  th     ".Uo^^J^^^^^ 
under  their  control      At  \h^t  tirH    1        ^\^   '  ^^°  ^^  "hoaW  » 

Eastom  DiatrieMtn,n;Uto^o   l^^nWy'ZtcTori^?^  ""  " 
Owing  to  shiphuildinK  and  induHS  Hctivhv ^^f     "'"''f'^°"' 

Con«u-  »howod  thi.s  to  have  ihJlr:^U^^^^^ 

CounoU  considered  that  the  matter  of  orov-idinL  n^  ■■♦-       .    "®  ^^"^ 

.upply  wa,  very  urgent  and  thl^ u;teirrmSnt  w^T  r:Ton" 

iJie  lown  Councd  therefore  decided  to  nrnmr,*-  »  o-^  •  •       .  ^   . 
to  incorporate  a  Public  Trust  and   o  traXtTttt  ^rrrT*"  ^^^^ 
water  undertaking,  and  to  authori^  the  consIriai^n^ISiioXttS 

It  was  found  that  suitable  works  could  be  constructed  at  R„m  r^t, 
in  the  parishes  of  Killeam  (StirUngshire)  and  Dumh«lf„  /n  u  "^''' 
•hire)  by  building  a  dam  across  a  valley  ^"'°''*^''  (Dumbarton 

Jo^onstruct  the  work,  it  waa  necessaiy  to  purchase  land  on  two 

..^n^'nTp^sTordt^^^^^  '^r''  «°  ^^'^^  ^"'^-^ 

they  therefo^^  ende^vou^  to  adiust  l^F"u''"!u'''"'.  ^°"^^'™«d.  »nd 
They  considered  thatT^e^  fui^'iceT  thVla^ J'""  u*"^^' P'^'''- 
acre,  as  regards  one  of  the  2tlto8^and  1^  ll       '"""''^  ^  ^  por 
other.     The  proprietor.  howe^t'^anfedS^p^rTr;  "  "«"^  ''' 
J^lT^lZ::f  "^^^"^"^'^  *^«  ^-"  *o^«  -^--1  and  prices 


Estate. 

Acres. 

Price  per  acre. 

Total. 

1 
2 

76J 
49$ 

£ 

100 

80 

£ 
7.050 
3,900 

i 

126 

II.CIO 

There  was  no  severance  damage  in  respect  of  this  land. 
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th  JA?  **»*"'<»"  •K™«J  ^  P«y  thew  figure.,  although  th«y  coMidenxJ 
that  they  were  much  too  high.  -»         J      uamcn^ 

tol^'*^*  *'^'  '**''^  **"*  powerless  in  the  matter  and  had  perforce 

wcl'^^^l'rL'i?**  *'"^  *lr*  ^'^^  ^'^^  ^  *»>«  """^*>»'  to  ^  'onned 
were  reserved  to  the  proprietors. 

Li  J7i!     T?  \^\^'^  ^'  •""  P*""  »'^"™-     It  ''M  ▼e'y  wet.     Practi- 

built.    The  peat  had  a  depth  of  five  feet  on  certain  parts  of  the  site. 

thl\^^l^T  ^  *i*  P"**  *^°''''  P****  *»»•"  was  aLK>  paid  to  one  of 
dl^^JI  "u^^' A°  •«^»««»t.  th«  •««  of  £1.000  for  severance 

?h^^^?^  i"''"^*  °f  '^'  construction  of  a  catch-wator  conduit  about 
fon^Tn?  "*'  '^  it  was  stipulated  that  the  conduit  should  be 
J^  •  """"O"'  ««-"i»8  ?»««•  erected,  and  that  there  riioold  alK 
be  provision  for  watering  the  sheep.  -"wuiu  auo 

pel^;*^''"'  *"^  '^  to  be  paid  for.  which  averaged  about  2*  6d. 

KiLMABNocK._An  area  of  177  acres  of  land  was  required  in  1909.  for 
ana£v'^ifl?o?"'^*^'"8  *  "7  ^'^'*^'  ^he  Und  was  of  very  ^r 
£  s  l^'.K     \^  '^^  ^'"*  ***  't  a  rental  of  3s.  6d.  per  acre,  i^. 

the  r.t^\-  ^'  ^^  ]9^\  ^°''^'«'  ^'^  ?»'<*•  "d  the  total  cost  to 
^!o(i}  ^  """  (mcluding  tenant's  claim  and  expenses)  over 

The  following  are  the  details  : 


LOCHOOIN. 

Pnjprietor's  paim 7.021 'I'o  1i 

Outlays  (excluding  Interest)         .        .        .  129  10    6 

Tenant'sClaim              898    6  10 

JJees  and  outlays  in  reference       .        .        .  962    2    9 


Average  coet  per  acre,  £54  198.  6d.         .     9.011  10    I 
(Acquired  by  arbitration). 


acres. 
163-82 


j6:-1 
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Proprietor's  Claim >jqq    q  q 

Outlays  (excluding  Interwt)         ...  64    8  0 

Tenant's  Clainui            •        -        .        .        .  iqq    0  0 

Outlays 9  12  8 


acrei 
13-0 


Average  cost  per  acre,  £71  Os.  4cL  .        934    1    1 

(Acquired  by  agreement). 

It  is  stated  that  £10  per  acre  wonM  have  been  a  Uberal  sum  to  havi 
paid  for  the  above  lands. 

DcTTDBB.— The  Dundee  Water  Commissionen!  paid  for  40-4  acres  oj 

?LTo       t???*  ^  ^^  ^''^^  ^  boundary  of  Dundee  a  sum  ol 
£5,473,  or  £136  per  acre. 

For  other  land  near  the  same  plaoe  they  had  to  pay  as  foUows  :— 

^A  £    •.    d. 

J^  **««'  379  16    0 

■027  acres  24    6    0 

About  seven  yean  ago  the  Commissionen  purchased  a  few  aone 
for  a  smaU  eervioe  reservoir,  of  which  the  agricultural  rent  was  about 
308.  per jOTB.  The  price  was  £90  per  acre.  At  the  same  time  they 
purchMed  from  a  neighbouring  estate  about  6  acres,  the  agricultural 
rent  of  jhich  wae  18s.  6d.  per  acre  The  arbiten  awarded  £106  per 
acre,  and  m  addition  the  Commissionen  had  to  pay  aU  expenses. 

At  Lintrathen,  one  estate  reonved  altogether  over  £60.000  for 
land,  water  and  wayleaves  from  the  C5ty  of  Dundee. 

The  fint  purchase,  which  was  made  about  1875,  cost  £100  per  aen 
for  arable  land.  Portions  of  the  same  arable  land  en  the  same  farms 
w^  purchaeed  •  y«»  or  two  ago  by  the  Commissionen  at  £75  per 
acre  by  agreement.  The  Commissionen  did  not  care  to  risk  arbifaa- 
tion  because  of  the  heavy  wpensee.  and  there  being  little  hope  of  them 
gettmg  any  advantage.  The  agricultural  valuPof  this  lind  would 
be  about  £1  per  acre  per  annum,  as  it  is  comparatively  poor  land  and 
8  milee  from  a  railway  sUtion. 

A  Cotnrrr  OotTMcn^A  County  Council  having  the  adjiinistration 

li  ?hl*2!J^?^T*°"  «^1»»*'?  P^  '<"  mooriand  for  waterworks 
at  the  rate  of  *235  per  acre.  They  have  also  paid  for  a  piece  of  ground 
for  the  same  purpose  £1.188  and  in  addition764  of  SrbitratSn  «^ 
Sf^Tu-  ^^^"^  «*  moorland  they  paid  at  the  rate  of  £63  per 
acre.  This  waB  by  agreenusit,  as  on  a  former  oowuion  they  pTd 
£6,084  for  172  acres,  and  m  addition  £1.906  of  arbitration  ezpenM. 

1  ♦rfi.^^f.*'^.'**'  *^  ^""""^  of  the  land  went  to  arbitoSo 
with  the  Local  Authonty  as  to  the  settlement  of  their  daim  for  damageik 
andthe  Local  Authority  had  te  pay  in  the  one  case  £2,673  with£88e 
of  ooBta,  and  in  the  other  £2.608  with  £748  of  oortfc        •'***"»»«• 


acres. 
13-07 


for 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  thirteen  cases  produced  in  evidence 
in  a  recent  arbitration,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
claim  for  a  high  price.  This  illustrates  the  point  mentioned 
at  page  442  as  to  prior  awards  being  used  as  precedents. 


Ymt. 

Corporation. 

Land 
acrea. 

Rate 
per  acre. 

Wayleave. 

Kotea. 

1886 
1897 

OLugow     • 
KIrkintUIoch      • 

— 

£      a.  d. 

100    0    0 

4a.  4d.  per  yard. 

1897 

AlrdrieradCMt- 

bridge    • 

741 

75  16    0 

Boad  4a.  per  jrard  ; 
pip«aa.(8plpca) 

DownfaU      greea 
iMd.    8a.    per 

1898 

Obwgow     • 

1 

90    0    0 

4a.  Od.  per  yard. 
4  pipea,  4  foot 

aheep. 

1800 

Dmnbarton  C.C. 

m 

00    0    0 

drain. 

HiO   land   dowB> 
fall.    No  mead* 

18»9 

Dumbarton  C.C. 

IS 

00    0    0 

JBo«ISt.Od.:hUL 

owa. 

IBM 

OlMcow     (Loch 

lOi 

94  16    0 

ttc^i».0d. 

Katrine). 

1 

189« 

Glaagow     (Loch 

20 

59  16     9 

Katrine). 

1899 

QlMgow     (Loch 
Katrine). 

Mi 

81  IS    0 

1001 

8tirlin«dilre  C.C. 

20 

86    6    0 

Downfall      greea 

1901 

StlrlinsUUie  C.C. 

•1 

74    0    0 

land.      Sprltty 
hay  sraand. 
Downfall      green 
Und.             Ko 

1902 

Lanarfcihlre  C.C. 

20t 

50    0    0 

1905 

Prestonpana 

"A 

100    •    0 

Plp«,  2i.  per  yard. 

Poor  hill  Roand. 
VerrUttk  green 

Heathery         hill 

190« 

Clydebank 

651 

100    0    0 

Boad  4a. ;  arable. 

»e.;     hlU  pipe. 

land.    No  mea- 

2a. 

dowa. 

..^ 

1.034    8     0 

Avenge  for  13  oaaea,  £79  10s.  per  •ere.  An  essential  feature  of  these 
waterworks  schemes  is  that  the  land  in  qasstion  is  almost  invariably 
land  of  small  value  for  pastoral  or  agrioultural  purposes,  situated  far 
away  in  the  hills. 

Section  III.-IMPROVEBIENT   SCHEMES    AND   CLEARING 
OF  CONGESTED  AREAS. 

A  special  hardship  is  experienced  in  the  case  of  these  schemes 
because,  as  a  general  rule,  the  properties  are  in  a  very  old 
and  dilapidated  state  or  are  so  constructed  or  situated  as  to 
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be  practically  uninhabitable.  In  fact,  tlie  reason  for  th( 
acquisition  is,  as  a  rule,  that  their  continued  existence 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  public  health  ;  but  neverthele 
the  authorities  have  had  to  pay  for  such  properties  far  high 
prices  than  would  have  been  justified  even  if  they  had  be< 
of  the  best  class. 

Glasgow.— The  Corporation  of  Glasgow,  for  example  under  th« 
Improvement  Act  of  1866  paid  prices  vfryi;ig  from  £4  l5.  to  £11  10 
per  square  yard  for  ground  ..nd  buildings,  including  compenHation  fc 
disturbance,  i.e.,  a  pnce  of  from  £21,700  to  £55,600  ^r  acrT 

^EENocK.-In  Greenock  a  slum  area  wai,  cleared  about  187- 
2,300  persons  were  displaced,  and  the  cost  of  the  scheme  waSl  »!( 
Of  that  indebtedness  there  remained  in  1908  £173SK)Tndbv  th 
Greenock  Corporation  Act  of  1909  this  is  to  be  rep^idia^W)  yea,^^  A 
ofTh?R*  *fr  '**"  ^  .^^  '"^«*  "^  "««*  i*-  I"  the  SooSRepol 
Tt  il'^tSlhaJr^^"  '°  "^^  ^'"^  °'  **"*  ^°*^  Clares  (fS^ 

The  cost  of  clearance  had  been  very  heavy,  U  to  25  vean 


Section  IV.-TYPICAL  CASES  OF  OPEN  SPACES.  ETC. 

for^ptf~Z"p^^"  ,9°T^'»«<'°  paid  £20.208  for  12,i20  square  yards 
StS?  g^T^'f.tioo  Paid/2,682  for  1,020  square  yards  for  Paterson 

^v^LSruse'rhV^u^!?  r  ^^ "™-  '^*"  --  -  ^- 

wit^l^  '^eifZ  '"  "^"^^^^  ^"'"^^^  •^''°-  -  ^°r  ^  of  ground 

The  Corporation  paid  £8.000  for  70  square  yards  at  the  fnof  nf 
Buchanan  Street  for  street  widening,  i.e.,  £o33.lJ2ler  ^,1 
The  Corporation  have  at  present  secured  ground  in  the  Broomielair 

^r  ««     ^Ti?P*°  'P"'",5*  *^-  "*•  «'  ^  *  Vare  yard!  iTS^Sl 
per  acre.     (There  were  old  ruinous  buildings  on  this  ground  ) 
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Glasgow.— List  of  some  purchases  of  ground  for  public  narlr.  »n^ 
recreation  grounds :  b    «*"u  lor  puouc  parka  and 


Park. 


Price. 


Kelvingrove  Park 
Kelvingrovo  Park 
Kelvingrove  Park 
Queen's  Park 
Queen's  Park 
Alexandra  Park  • 
Alexandra  Park 
Ruchill  Park 
Bellahoustoun  Park 
Tollcross  Park     - 
Richmond  Park  - 
Springbum  Park 
Springbum  Park 
Springbum  Park 
Recreation  Ground, 

Govanhill 
Recreation  Ground  at 

Dumbarton  Road 
Botanic  Gardens 


*  It  will 
por  acre,  and 


£    8. 

d. 

19.966  2 

0 

31,241  5 

0 

65,810  19 

4 

30,000  0 

0 

63,000  0 

0 

25,664  I 

3 

8,000  0 

0 

36,700  0 

0 

50.000  0 

0 

28.894  5 

0 

41,123  1 

0 

16.711  10 

0 

4,998  15 

0 

6,342  10 

0 

12,200  2 

0 

Price 

per 

acre. 


SOjOOO    0    0 
69,531     0    0 


£ 

960 
5,160 
4,944 
208* 
1,088* 
293 
200 
600 
284 
350 
928 
400 
288 
224 
3,112 

4.644 


2,769 


be  observed  that  the  land  purchased  in  1857  cost  £208 
the  adjoining  land  cost  £1,088  per  acre  in  1894. 


Dp5iBAKTON.-The  authorities  have  had  to  pay  £1  per  sauar«  va«l 
for  ground  to  widen  a  street  and  this  may  ^^t^efL  The   fi^^ 

If^J^'  °tb«f  improvements  carried  out  *""* 

^^  £14,000  was  paid  for  about  36  acres  of  ground  for  a  park,  £400  per 

outZtlvlti^^^^^  T  r'^'^  **  ^•^'  ^W^**  ^orks 

of  ^zft^'^izr^rz:^'''  ^ '  ^^  *"°^  ^^^^  **-  ^^^y 

Edixbitkoh  CoBPOBATiON.-The  following  are  the  prices  at  whi^h 
ft p^u"X^'^^~"°'^  ^*^«  -  '^^^  ^»  purctSiTaTnt^a 

In  ISJ  f^^""^  ^^J^  acres,  £8.000.    £84  per  acre. 
In  1889  Inverieith  Park.  61  acres,  £33.500.    £549  per  acre. 


•■-*l 
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In  1890  Braid  HUla,  134  acres,  £11,000.    £82  per  acre. 
In  1895  Colinton  Mains,  120  acres,  £20,500.     £162  per  acre. 
In  1898  Portobello  Park,  55  acres,  £25,000.     £454  per  acre. 
In  1900  Sanghton  Park,  98  acres,  £52,900.    £539  per  acre. 

Section  V.— SITES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

When  a  School  Board  has  to  provide  a  school  in  a  position 
suitable  for  the  requirements  of  a  growing  population,  its 
choice  is  often  limited  to  one  or  two  sites.    The  necessity 
for  the  school  arises  when  the  district  has  been  largely  built 
upon,  and  to  meet  that  necessity  the  school  must  be  built 
in  a  central  situation.    Consequently  it  is  a  common  ex- 
perience that  in  such  circumstances  the  ratepayers  have  to 
pay  very  high  prices  for  the  land  required  by  them.    In 
other  words  the  development  of  the  district  and  the  growth 
of  the  population  while  making  the  provision    of   schools 
necessary  has  at  the  same  time  enhanced  the  prices  of  suitable 
sites ;  and  not  only  is  there  the  high  cost  but  there  is  the 
tendency  to  discourage  the  taking  of  an  ample  supply  of 
ground  in  order  to  make  liberal  provision  for  playgrounds, 
etc.,  and  to  allow  of  the  school  being  built  in  accordance' 
with  the  best  hygienic  principles  and  in  a  blight  and  open 
situation.    At  present  urban  schools  are  too  often  found  in 
cramped,  noisy,  and  depressing  surroundings  with  playgrounds 
which  are  altogether  inadequate.    If  in  cases  such  as  these  the 
authorities  were  able  to  acquire  land  in  anticipation  of  future 
development,  and  to  acquire  it  under  compulsory  powers, 
they  would  not  only  have  an  opportunity  of  saving  a  large 
amount  of  expense  to  the  ratepayers,  but  they  would  be 
encouraged  to  provide  playgrounds,  open  spaces,  etc.,  on  a 
more  generous  scale.    It  would  appear,  however,  that  a 
School  Board  might  have  difficulty  in  exercising  such  a  power 
itself  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  only  requires  land  for  one 
specific  purpose.    It  might,  for  example,  buy  land  in  antici- 
pation of  future  developments  and  find  later  that  through 
some  change  of  circumstances  the  site  was  unsuitable  for 
the  purposes  of  a  school.    There  would,  of  course,  be  less 
risk  of  this  where  town  planning  was  in  operation ;  for  in  a 
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Town  Planning  Scheme  the  sites  of  schools  could  be  fixed 
definitely  and  the  land  could  then  be  acquired  by  the  author- 
ities. Probably,  however,  the  power  of  acquiring  land  for 
future  development  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  local 
authority  for  each  district,  say  the  Town  or  County  Council, 
which  would  exercise  its  powers  not  only  for  its  own  special 
purposes  but  also  as  Trustee  for  the  other  local  authorities 
to  whom  any  land  required  by  them  could  be  transferred  at 
its  actual  cost.  Again,  it  would  be  necessary  that  land 
acquired  by  a  pubUo  authority  should  not  be  restricted  to 
any  definite  use  but  could  be  devoted  to  any  communal 
purpose  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  (Jovernment  Depart- 
ment. Thus,  if  in  the  course  of  development  it  was  found 
not  to  be  so  convenient  to  use  it  for  the  original  purpose  it 
could  be  utilised  for  some  other  object. 

Gl*800w.— Tba  following  ai»  a  few  examples  of  the  prices  paid  for 
8ite»  LU  individual  oases : 

The  site  of  Bishop  Street  School  containing  3,766  square  yards 
cost  £18,886  10s.  6d.  in  addition  to  an  annual  feu  duty  ci  £1  7s.  Id. 
This  is  equivalent  to  a  price  of  £24,288  per  acre. 

The  site  for  GorbaU  Sohoal  containing.  3,600  square  yards  cost 
£16,011  98.  7d.,  together  with  a  feo  duty  of  12s.  This  is  equivalent  to 
over  £21,500  per  acre. 

The  site  of  Sir  John  NeOson  Cuthbertscm  School,  o<mtaining  6,580 
aquaie  yards,  eost  £13,141  12s.  lid.,  together  with  an  annual  ieu  duty 
of  £5  Is.  This  is  one  of  the  most  recant  schools  built  in  a  suburban 
area  on  vacant  land. 

Cathcakt.— Cathcart  School  Board  had  to  pay  an  annual  feu  duty 
of  £100  per  acre  for  the  site  of  Mount  Flixida  SchooL 

In  1908  Cathcart  School  Board  purchased  6,886  square  yards  as  the 
site  for  a  school  near  Cathcart  Bridge.  The  value  assigned  to  it  for 
rating  was  £3  iOs.  lOd.  a  year,  and  ihe  price  paid  by  the  School  Board 
was  £3,270  178.— about  £2,500  per  acre. 

Edikbitroh  School  Board.— The  Edinburgh  School  Board  have 
paid  the  following  prices  for  sites  for  their  schools,  including  such 
buildings  as  were  on  the  sites  and  iriiich  were  demolished  after  pur- 

flhimp,  viz*  * 

In  1901,  at  Comely  Bank  (for  "  Flora  Stevenson  School")  6,00a 
square  yanls,  feu  duty  one  penny,  price  £4,994  lis.  lid.  Buildinp 
of  Uttle  value  before  sale.  (19i.  Ud.  per  square  yard,  or  £4.860  per 
acre.) 
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In  1901,  Paraon's  Green,  1  acre,  feu  5s.,  price  of  £3,144  16b.  10. 
(138.  per  square  yard.) 

In  1903,  at  Craiglockhari,  6,050  square  yards,  feu  duty  Id.,  price 
£4,407  58.  3d.,  vacant  land.  (178.  7d.  per  square  yard,  or  £3,573  per  acre.) 

In  1907,  at  Gilmore  Place,  5,500  square  yards,  feu  duty  £13  Ss.  6d., 
price  fixed  by  arbitration,  £9,313  Os.  2d. ;  buildings  merely  builders' 
sheds  and  temporary  workshops  of  no  great  value.  (Equivalent  to 
£8,140  per  acre  ;   if  including  feu  duty,  £8,410.) 

In  1911,  at  Tynecaatle,  3^  acres,  feu  duty  Is.,  price  £7,692  (vacant 
land).     (Equivalent  to  £2,190  per  acre.) 

In  1912,  at  Bellevue,  4'73  acres,  feu  duty  nominal,  price  £8,280 
(vacant  land).    (Equivalent  to  £1,750  per  acre.) 


Section  VI.— OTHER  EXAMPLES. 

This  experience  of  high  prices  is  quite  general  where  land 
is  required  for  any  kind  of  Municipal  undertaking. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  : 

Edinbubgh  and  Leith  Gas  CoBnassiONEES.— In  1897  the  Gas 
Commissioners  acquired  at  the  price  of  £124,000  (i.e.  £1,167  per  acre) 
lOOJ  acres  of  land  near  Granton  for  Gas  Works,  with  certain  rights 
to  the  foreshore  and  to  deposit  refuse  in  disused  quarries.  The  land 
was  at  the  time  mostly  agricultural,  and  would  not  be  let  at  mor« 
than  £6  lOs.  per  acre  on  an  average.  The  CommissioneiB  approached 
two  owners  of  an  adjoining  estate,  but  they  asked  almost  double  the 
above  price  for  not  such  suitable  land. 

Dundee.— In  1863  twenty  acres  of  land  was  purchased  for  £9,000 
for  a  cemetery.  In  1877  an  extension  was  required,  and  the  price  asked 
for  the  same  extent  of  land  alongside  of  the  first  twenty  acres  was 
exactly  double,  viz.,  £18,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  £900  per  acre. 

This  was  purely  agricultural  land,  rated  at  from  £1  6s.  to  £1  lOs. 
per  acre  per  annum. 

KiufAKNocK  Gas  Works.- In  1902  the  Kilmarnock  Corporation 
acquired  16J  acres  of  nursery  land  to  erect  gas  works.  This  land  was 
rated  at  £40  per  annum,  or  about  £2  10s  per  acre  per  annum. 

The  Corporation  had  to  pay  £7,064  lOs.  6d.,  or  £440  16s.  per  acre. 

PAISI.ET.— For  ground  for  cemetery  at  Johnstone  the  Parish  Council 
had  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £350  per  acre  and  compensate  the  farmer. 
The  previous  rent  would  be  about  £2  per  acre. 
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Lanabxshibb.— UDDnrosTON,  rra,  Dkainaob  Wobks. — In  1899  the 
Local  Authority  acquired  about  If  acres.  The  price  fixed  waa 
£640  2a.  6d.,  the  award  for  the  ground  being  baaed  at  a  rate  of  Ci'M 
per  acre,  with  an  allowance  of  £100  in  respect  of  depreciation  of  sur- 
rounding land.  The  arbitration  expenses  amounted  to  £200  16s.  lOd. 
These  were  all  paid  by  the  Local  Authority.  Further,  the  whole 
minerals  were  reserved  to  the  superiors  with  power  to  work  them 
without  paying  surface  or  any  damages.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
land  was  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1897  f*".  the  purpose  of  constructing  sewage  works.  In  consequence 
of  &a  alteration  -a  the  arrangements  for  dealing  with  the  sewage  from 
the  Uddingston  District,  part  of  the  ground  was  not  utilised.  The 
Local  Authority  were  of  opinion  that  the  site  was  suitable  for  the 
erection  of  a  slaughter-house,  and  the  Drainage  Committee  were 
prepared  to  cede  about  one  acre  of  the  ground  for  that  purpose.  The 
site  proposed  was  suited  in  every  way  to  the  purpose.  The  ground 
could  be  spared  by  the  Drainage  Committee,  and  it  was  clearly  of 
advantage  that  it  should  be  utilised  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
by  the  Local  Authority  for  some  other  public  purpose.  The  Local 
Authority  were  quite  agreeable  to  the  course  suggested,  but  objection 
was  intimated  on  behalf  of  the  owners,  who,  after  considerable  corres- 
pondence, agreed  to  waive  their  objections,  on  condition  that  the 
Local  Authority  made  them  a  further  payment  of  £100. 

Shott's  Risxbvoib. — Land  acquired  was  less  than  two  acres.  Price 
claimed,  £760.  The  land  was  moorland,  and  the  Local  Authority  were 
advised  by  the  valuator  that  its  full  value  was  £326.  This  sum  was 
tendered,  but  was  not  accepted,  and  arbitration  was  resorted  tow 
Ultimately  the  oversman  made  an  award  of  £465  in  full  of  all  claims, 
the  Local  Authority  paying  all  the  expenses,  which  amounted  to 
£219  6s.  7d. 

Cambxjslano  Electbio  LioHTiNa  ASH  Rirusx  Dsstbuctiov. — 
Ground  acquired  by  agreement  in  1904  under  Public  Health  and  other 
Public  Acts.  (1)  Extent,  1|  acres ;  price,  £840 ;  minerals  reserved  to 
superiors ;  no  claim  for  surface  or  other  damage.  (2)  4^  acres ;  price, 
£1,000  ;  minerals  reserved ;  no  daim  for  damage  (both  pieces  of  ground 
are  situated  in  an  old  quarry). 

Newton  and  Flxminoton  Dkainaox. — Ground  extending  to 
1  acre,  8  roods,  9  poles,  acquired  in  1904  under  the  powers  of  the 
Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1897.  Minerals  reserved  to  superiors ; 
no  claim  for  damage ;  title  restricted ;  ground  to  be  used  as  site  for 
sewage  works  only ;  no  buildings  or  wraks  of  any  other  kind  to  be 
erected  without  consent  of  superior;  price,  £809  (low-lying  ground, 
could  not  be  used  for  ordinary  building  purposes,  and  ia  a  locality 
where  feuing  was  not  likely  to  develop  for  many  years). 
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Section  VII.— PURCHASES  OF  LAND  BY  THE  STATE. 

When  the  Goverment  comes  into  the  market  to  acquire 
land,  its  experience  \a  not  any  more  favourable  than  that  of 
other  public  bodies.    The  following  are  a  few  examples  : 

LlOHTHOtrSBS. 

In  1900  the  Commiflsionen  of  Northern  Ligbthotues,  for  example, 
required  a  portion  of  the  Bass  Rock  as  the  site  for  a  Ugbthouae.  It 
was  being  treated  aa  of  no  value  for  rating  purposes,  but  the  Ck>nunis- 
sioners  had  to  pay  a  feu  duty  of  £40  a  year  for  it. 

In  1902  they  acquired  for  a  similar  purpose  Hyskdr,  the  largest  of 
a  group  of  small,  solitary  waterless,  isleta  to  the  south  of  Skye.  It, 
aUo,  was  being  treated  for  rating  purposes  as  of  no  Taloe,  bat  the 
Commiasionen  had  to  pay  £611  Ss.  3d.  for  it. 

NAnoBTAi.  DmHoi. 

In  1901  the  War  Office  acquired  a  site  ol  about  02  acni  of  agricul- 
tural land  and  foreshore  near  Klloreggan,  as  the  site  for  a  fort  for  tlM 
defence  of  the  Clyde.  The  value  according  to  the  Valuation  Roll  was 
£60  a  year,  but  the  War  Office  had  to  pay  £14,600  for  it»  or  rather 
more  than  240  years'  purohaae^ 

In  1903-4  the  Admiralty  acquired  at  Rosyth,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
naval  base,  properties  aggregating  neariy  1,200  acres  of  land  and  300 
acres  of  foreshore.  These  properties  had  an  aggregate  rmtal  of  about 
£1,700  a  year,  but  the  Admiralty  had  to  pay  sli^tly  over  £139.000 
for  them,  or  more  than  eigh^  years'  porohase. 

In  1908  the  Admiralty  purchased  a  site  near  Greenock  ol  about 
10  acres  ol  land  bordering  the  Firth  of  Clyd^  with  fore8hor^  as  a  site 
for  a  torpedo  factory  in  connection  wiUi  a  new  torpedo  range.  The 
rental  according  to  the  Valuatioa  Roll  was  £11  2s.  a  year,  but  the 
Admiralty  had  to  pay  £27,225  for  it,  or  2,452  years'  purchase  af  the 
rental  value.  It  is  tuderstood  that  the  landowner  at  the  same  time 
gave  £5,000  to  the  Corporation  oi  Greenock  towards  a  Common  Qoed 
Fund. 

Section  VIII.— SEBH-FUBLIC  BODIES. 

Corporate  bodies  generally  (such  as  Harbour  and  Navigation 
Trusts,  Railway  and  Tramway  Companies)  when  the  needs 
of  their  undertaking  require  them  to  purchase  land  or  build- 
ings frequently  have  to  pay  high  prices. 
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The  aydo  Tnwt,  for  exMnple.  have  ipent  in  all  over  £9,000,000  in 
widening  uid  deepening  the  river  Clyde,  in  oonrtnioting  dooka  and 
harbours,  and  otherwiae  forming  what  ia  one  of  the  leading  waterwayi 
of  the  world.  Largely  a*  a  lenilt  of  the  •zpeDditsie  of  theM  million, 
the  price  of  land  bordering  the  rirer  haa  inoreaaed  eoonnonaly,  and  that 
15  land  whieh  with  the  ayde  in  ita  natural  atate  would  only  hare 
had  a  moderate  agricultural  Talua.  And  there  ii^  moieoTer,  a  eertain 
irony  in  the  fact  that  when  the  (Jlyde  Truat  requiiea  land  for  new 
docks,  eta,  it  haa  to  pay  thia  enhanced  value  whioh  haa  been  created 
by  ita  own  expenditure  and  enterpriae. 

The  following  are  aome  egamplea  of  recent  pozohaaea  made  by  the 
Trust: 


Property  soqntraL 
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8  11 

8    S 
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Section  IX.— LEGAL  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES  CONNECTED 
WITH  PUBLIC  ACQUISITION. 

Local  Authoritiks. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  high  costs  involved 
in  actions  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts : 

OhAaaow.—Bridgeton  Crou  improvement  at  Comer  of  Dalmar- 
nock  Road  and  Main  Street— 1W6  square  yards.  Claim,  £7  OUO. 
Award.  £2.706  lOs.    Ezpenaes^  £1,122  Ss.  5d. 

Tobago  StreH  Improvement— W  square  yarda.  Claim,  €1,S49, 
plus  10  per  cent— £1,483  18s.  Award,  £440.  Expenses,  £478  5a.  Id. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  Costs  in  Arbitration 
Proceedings  for  compulsory  Acquisition  of  Lands,  etc.,  paid 

2L 
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by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  Improvements  Department 
under  their  Act  of  1897. 


1 

Per  oent. 

Purchase 

Amonnt 

Amoant 

Total 

of  ooita 

No. 

claimed. 

awarded. 

expenses. 

tosam 
awarded. 

£ 

£     1.   d. 

£     B.   d. 

16 

9,000 

7,465    0    0 

687    9    6 

9.2 

66 

1.760 

891     0    0 

472  16    0 

63.08 

77 

3.446 

2,142  12    0 

1,158    6  11 

64.06 

78 

6.500 

3,520    0    0 

672    8    3 

16.25 

141 

9.100 

4.697    0    0 

917    6    9 

19.96 

lis 

10.000 

6.665    0    0 

1.549  10    3 

27.85 

118 

4.000 

1,965    0    0 

963  17     9 

49.05 

120 

3,100 

2,250    0    0 

707  11     8 

31.46 

79 

6,000 

800    0    0 

646  17    3 

68.37 

117 

6,361 

2,994    0    0 

127  12    6 

4.28 

66,267 

32,189  12    0 

7,703  16    9 

23.93 

Sauchieha]!  Street  ImproTement. 

Area  - ••-    4,218  sq.  yards. 

£      8.    d. 

Price  of  Land 11,935    8    0 

Redemption  price  of  Ground  Burdens     -       -  3,864  17    1 

Costs  of  Acquisition 6,365  10    6 

The  amonnt  claimed,  amonnt  awarded,  and  total  expenses  in  the 
five  cases  in  which  the  arbitrations  went  to  proof  were : 


Property. 

Amount 

Amount 

Total 

Claimed 

Awarded. 

1      Elfpenses. 

£ 

£    8.    d. 

£    B.    d. 

2,  Sandyford  Place      — 
15,  Sandyford  Place    — 

1,000 

142    0    0 

600    4  10 

700 

122    0    0 

1,053    5    9 

6,  Fitzroy  Place           — 

1,000 

279    0    0 

460    3  11 

10,  Fitzroy  Place         — 

950 

297     4    0 

787    4    0 

15,  Fitzroy  Place         — 

958 

285     0    0 
£1,125     4    0 

189  15    3 

£4,608 

£2,990  13    9 
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In  those  cases,  although  the  amounts  awarded  were  so 
small  compared  with  the  amounts  claimed,  the  Corporation 
had  to  bear  the  claimants'  expenses  as  taxed,  and  the  fees 
payable  to  the  arbiters  and  oversmen,  and  the  accounts  of 
the  clerks  in  the  references.  The  whole  sums  awarded  in 
those  cases  amounted  to  £1,125  4s.,  and  the  legal  expenses  paid 
by  the  Corporation  amounted  to  £2,990  13s.  9d. 

In  the  three  /itzroy  Place  caaea,  by  arrangement  with  the  ownera, 
the  question  of  oompenaation  was  settled  by  a  single  arbiter.  In  the 
Sandyford  Place  cases  arbiters  and  oversman  were  appointed  in  each 
cudu.  The  oversman  sat  with  the  arbiters,  and,  on  the  arbiters  disagxeo- 
iog.  the  caae  waa  settled  by  the  oversman. 

EwKBUBOH.— (1)  A  TJUa  property  was  acquired  for  street  widening, 
from  which  the  net  return  to  the  owner  was  £62  Ts. 

£ 

(o  QKA 
3^900 
4!036 
Tbe  Uorporation  offered  £2,000.    The  awaid  waa  £2.000  nioi 
10  per  cent.  —  £2,200. 

Expenses  paid  by  Corporation  wwe : — 

£ 

Arbitration  Fee           ••••>.  31 

Account  of  Clerk  to  the  reference  as  taxed  •        •  101 
Claimant's  agent's  account  as  rendered  £600  19a. 

on  taxation  came  to 305 

Expenses  incurred  by  Corporation       ...  306 


i. 

10 

8 


d. 
0 
ft 


7    2 
6  10 


744  12    6 


(2)  Business  premises  acquired  for  street  widening— held  onder  a 
family  arrangement,  at  a  rental  of  £200. 

Award  was  for  £7,810  Os.  4d.  Claimants'  and  arbiters*  expenses 
(exclusive  of  Corporation  expenses)  came  to  £964  9s.  6d. 

(3)  Tenants'  compensation  in  last  mentioi^ed  case  came  to  £6,189. 
There  were  fourteen  witnesses  for  claimant  and  expenses  paid  W 

C'orjjoration  (exclusive  of  their  own  expenses)  came  to  £1,663  IBs.  9d. 

(4)  The  tenant  in  the  last  mentioned  case  owned  the  premises  next 
door,  which  were  also  taken  for  the  improvement  scheme.  Rental  in 
\  aluation  Roll  was  £506. 

Arbiter  awarded  £11,051  plus  £3,400  for  trade  disturbance.  The 
Corporation  paid  (apart  from  their  own  expenses)  costs  amounting  to 
£2,403  48.  Id. 
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The  following  CMes  in  the  experience  of  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Company  are  quoted  by  way  of  example.  Theae 
cases  have  all  occurred  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

In  oonn«ction  with  the  oonatraction  of  the  company's  Leith  linen,  it 
was  found  neoewary  to  aoquiro  compuLsorily  certaia  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pibig.  The  olaim  intimated  amounted  to  £4.275, 
and  the  sum  awarded  in  the  arbitration  proceedings,  which  followed 
was  £1,546,  while  the  expMises  paid  by  the  company  reached  the  sum 
of  £1,097,  or  approximately  71  per  cent,  of  the  compensation  found 
due.  These  expenses  included  £376  representing  arbitcn*  feee  and 
their  legal  asseasor's  account,  and  £280  representing  the  claimant's 
agents*  account,  inclusive  of  counsel's  and  witnesses'  fees. 

Another  striking  instance  occurred  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Paisley  and  Barrhead  District  Railway,  where  a  claim  of 
£24,000  was  intlmateil  :u  respect  of  the  lessee's  interest  in  a  long 
lease  of  works  at  Barrhead,  and  the  sum  awarded  in  the  arbitration 
amounted  to  £6,460.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Company  in  this 
case  amounted  to  £1,806,  including  £442  paid  to  the  arbiters  and 
oversman  and  their  clerk,  and  £797  paid  to  the  claimant's  agent 

When  the  Ballachulish  Extension  of  the  Callander  and  Oban  Railway 
was  in  course  of  being  formed  there  were  a  number  of  arbitrations 
which  present  remarkable  features  of  the  kind  under  consideration 
In  one  case,  which  had  rrferenoe  to  land,  granite  lock  and  other 
minerals  on  a  Highland  estate  lying  along  the  shores  of  Loch  Linnh^ 
the  olaim  amounted  to  no  less  than  £28,500,  and  after  a  long  and 
exhaustive  proof  the  award  was  given  for  £4,340,  or  considerably  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  sum  claimed.  The  expenses  amounted  to  £2,665, 
or  almost  60  per  cent,  of  the  compensation  awarded.    In  another 

arbitration,  relating  to  the  lessee's  interest  in  land  at ,  also  on 

the  Ballachulish  Extension  Line,  the  claimant  had  intimated  a  claim 
of  £600,  and  was  awarded  a  sum  of  £214,  whUe  the  expenses  incurred 
were  actually  £258,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  parties 
agreed  to  dispense  with  proof. 

Two  instances  may  be  given  where  the  company  endeavoured  to 
protect  themselves  and  minimise  expenses  by  making  the  claimant  a 
tender. 

The  first  of  these  instances  was  an  arbitration  relating  to  a  house 
and  gardai  ground  acquired  at  Hamilton  in  connection  with  the 
enlarger  ent  of  the  company's  Central  Station  there.  The  claim  was 
for  payment  of  a  sum  oi  £3,000,  and  the  compensation  awarded  was 
£1,350,  the  precise  amount  which  the  company  had  tendered.  In 
accordance  with  the  statutory  rule  before  mentioned,  the  company 
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thele«  the  proceeding,  in  which  they  weie  the  .uooeSulIitianU^t 
the  comply  £367.  made  up  m  foUiw..  viz. :       ****"*"  ""«»°**  «** 

Feee  to  arbltere,  ovenman  and  clerk       .        .        .    iS)  n    I1 
Fees  to  couiwel  and  wtnc««e.  .         .        .         .     100     i    n 

Shorthand  writer',  account    .        .        .        .        .      27    2    6 

.^"•^ mT^ 

ForH?-^^^^^ 

(amecl   out   by   the  comply   on   certain  neighbouring  .tieet*  h« 

l^^'j^^  ttMeriS'cT?  "**'  '^'•^^^-bitSs:: 

o^er.  JoundlSfSiru  eiSS:^  ^»  "Vo7?,^'i^?Vo^ 

r/'tt^  *^i  '^^  ""«lT  °'^y  •  '"^  iSul^^er^tll'im^'; 
ot  the  tender,  the  company  bad  no  right  of  relief  from  anv  nortifmof 

no  leM  than  £883  7fc  fid.,  made  up  a.  undemoted.  viTV 

CompeuMtion  awarded [ 

Expciuca : 

Fee.  to  arbiter!  and  over.man,  and 
clerk',  account         •        -        .        .  246  16    7 

Claimant'.  ezpeuMe    -        .        .        .  352    a    g 

CouuMl'.  and  witnesMs'  fees  and 
shorthand  writer's  account,  etc    •  164    0    6 


£ 
120 


3 


d. 

7 


Total 


763    3  10 
883    7    A 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

THE  RATING  PROBLEM. 

Section  I.— INTRODUCTORY. 

A  certain  amount  of  money  necessarily  has  to  be  found 
by  Local  Authorities  for  carrying  out  their  duties  ;  and  local 
rating  is  concerned  with  the  proportion  in  which  individual 
contributors  in  the  locality  should  pay  to  make  up  this  sum. 
This  sum  should  be  raised  in  the  most  equitable  and  fairest 
manner,  and  also  in  a  manner  least  restrictive  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  locality,  and  least  burdensome  to  the  utilisation 
of  the  land. 

Section  II.— THE  EXISTING  SYSTEM  OF  RATING. 

By  the  Valuation  Act  of  1854,  there  is  established  and 
revised  annually  a  uniform  valuation  of  lands  and  heritages, 
on  the  basis  of  which  practically  all  local  rates  are  assessed 
and  collected  ;  the  Act  only  relates  to  valuation  (the  valuation 
roll  giving  the  gross  rental)  and  is  expressly  excluded  from 
affecting  questions  of  liability  to  assessment. 

The  basis  of  assessment  is  the  yearly  value  of  lands  and 
heritages  which  is  defined  in  Section  6  of  the  Valuation  Act 
as  follows : 

"  In  estimating  the  yearly  value  of  lands  and  heritages  ander  thii 
Act,  the  same  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  rent  at  which,  one  year  with 
another,  such  lands  and  heritages  might  in  their  actual  state  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  let  from  year  to  year  ....  and  where  such  land* 
and  heritages  are  bona  fide  let  for  a  yearly  rent  conditioned  as  the  fair 
annaal  value  thereof,  without  grassum  or  consideration  other  than 
the  rent,  such  rent  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  yearly  rent  or 
valoe  of  such  lands  and  heritages  in  terms  of  this  AoU" 
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The  oatstanding  featme  therefore  of  the  system  of  assess- 
ment is  that  the  rates  are  collected  not  upon  the  value  of  the 
laud,  nor  upon  the  value  of  the  improvements,  but  upon  the 
value  of  the  use  to  which  the  land  is  being  put  at  the  moment. 

Section  III.— GRIEVANCES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  RATING. 

The  present  basis  of  rating  is  the  subject  of  much  criticism 
and  we  have  received  much  evidenoe  as  to  its  deficiencies  and 
as  to  proposed  alterations.  There  are  great  inequalities  in  the 
rates  levied  in  different  localities  for  such  objects  as  poor 
relief,  main  roads,  police  and  public  health,  education,  and 
similar  charges,  while  the  benefits  derived  are  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  locality  which  bears  the  rate.  Further, 
the  expenditure  borne  by  individual  localities  is  to  a  large 
extent  determined  by  rules  laid  down  by  the  Central  Qovem- 
ment  and  Acts  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  In  the 
same  locaUty  also  the  rates  are  unequally  borne  by  different 
hereditament  and  by  different  classes  of  persons.  For 
instance,  the  i^^ates  paid  by  wealthy  persons  occuppng  small 
premises  and  realising  laige  profits  from  their  business  (such 
as  professional  men  generally,  financiers,  etc.),  are  small 
compared  with  those  paid  by  shopkeepers,  and  in  respect  of 
factories,  etc. 

It  is  dear  that  in  many  cases  there  is  no  reasonable  approach 
to  the  maxims  of  ability  to  pay  or  of  benefit  received. 

The  rating  of  improvements  is  felt  to  be  specially  unjust 
by  progressive  tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  and  by  those 
interested  in  houses  and  business  property  who  contend  that 
they  are  penalised  by  the  present  system  of  rating  which 
makes  the  contributions  for  the  maintenance  of  local  govern- 
ment fall  so  directly  and  so  immediately  on  the  value  of  houses 
and  buildings ;  they  contend  that  in  this  way  they  are  subject 
to  an  unfair  burden,  and  the  development  of  industry  generally 
as  well  as  the  adequate  housing  of  the  people  have  imposed 
upon  them  a  direct  obstacle  to  improvement.  Those  inter- 
ested  in  property,  such  aa  the  owners  of  housn  and  shopa, 
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continually  point  out  that  no  other  industry  ia  penalised  so 
directly  in  this  way.  From  the  point  of  view  also  of  the 
occupier  of  working-class  houses,  for  example,  it  ia  complained 
that  the  present  rating  system  acts  in  continuance  of  bad  and 
inadequate  housing,  and  results  in  imposing  a  disproportion- 
ately heavy  burden  on  the  poorer  classes  who  necessarily  pay 
in  rent  a  larger  fraction  of  their  total  income  than  do  the 
richer  classes,  and  consequently  necessarily  bear  proportion- 
ately a  greater  share  of  the  rates. 


Section  IV.— SUGGESTIONS  FOR  RATING  REFORM. 

Apart  from  minor  adjustments  such  as  making  the  basis  for 
collecting  parish  and  county  rates  the  same,  and  securing 
greater  uniformity  as  regards  the  various  assessments  the 
principal  proposals  that  have  been  put  forward  for  reform  of 
the  rating  system  are  : 

(a)  That  the  basis  of  assessment  should  be  the  value  of 
land  apart  from  the  improvements  upon  it,  and  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  levying  a  rate  on  this  basis. 

(b)  That  a  la^er  part  at  least  of  the  expenditure 
incurred  for  certain  services,  such  as  poor  relief,  educa- 
tion, public  health,  and  roads,  should  be  borne  by  the 
National  Exchequer. 

The  former  proposal  finds  a  large  measure  of  support  among 
authorities  and  parties  taking  an  interest  in  this  question. 
The  latter  proposal  is  a  matter  of  almost  universal  agreement, 
and  it  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  Section  V.  of  Chapter 
XXXIX. 


CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

THE  INCIDENCE  OF  RATES  AS  AT  PRESENT 

LEVIED. 

Section  I.— THE  PRESENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE 
BURDEN  OF  RATES. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  existing  rating  system  is  to 

concentrate  the  burden  of  rating  on  developed  properties. 

At  present  a  great  deal  of  urban  land,  on  the  other  hand, 

pays  little  or  no  taxation  through  being  used  and  rented  as : 

(a)  agricultural  land  at  anything  from  10s.  per  acre 

to  £4  per  acre,  or 

(6)  vacant  land  at  nothing  at  all  because  no  one  ia 
maldng  any  use  of  it. 

The  acreage  of  the  unused  land  in  the  buighs  ia  not  known ;  but  a 
Parliamentary  return  [144  of  1914,  Burghs  {Areas  and  RaUs)  Scotlandl 
shows  "  for  the  year  1911-1912  with  respect  to  each  Royal.  Parlia- 
mentary, and  Police  Burgh  in  Scotland,  the  area  in  acres  of  the  Burgh, 
and  of  the  agriadtural  lands  and  heritages  thwein,  as  d^ned  by  the 
Agricultural  Ratev,  etc.  (Scotland)  Act,  1896 ;  the  total  amonnt  of 
ratep  collected  within  the  burgh  ;  and  the  amonnt  •f  rates  collected  in 
respect  ef  such  agricultural  lands  and  heritage*."  The  return  relates 
to  205  burghs,  but  for  15  of  these  aa  incomplete  statement  is  given. 
The  totals  for  the  190  burghs  in  respect  of  which  complete  fgures  are 
available  are : — 


Area  in  acres. 


Total  area  (in- 
cluding agri- 
cultural land). 


157.881 


Area  <rf  agricul- 
tural land  (as 
defined  by  Agri- 
cultural Rates 
Act,  1896). 


58.833 
(- 37.26%  o« 


total 


Total  amount  of    rates 
collected  in  respect  of 


All     subjects 
(including 
agricultural 
land). 


£5.369,029 


Agricultural 
land. 


£16.823 
(  -0-31%  o< 
total  rates) 
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It  thus  appears  that  althongb  the  land  rated  as  agrioultural  amounts 
to  over  one- third  of  the  total  area,  the  rates  paid  in  respect  of  it  are 
only  }d.  in  every  £  collected  in  rates.  Or,  to  look  at  the  matter  another 
way,  there  is  paid  in  respect  af  the  area  rated  as  agricoltoral  on  the 
average  5s.  8d.  per  acre  in  rates ;  while  in  respect  of  the  remainder 
(which  includes  vacant  land  and  under-developed  land  as  well  as  fully 
developed  sites)  there  is  paid  en  the  average  £.54  jwt  acre  in  rates. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  large  portions  of  this  "  agricultural  land  " 
are  not  at  present  anything  Oke  as  valuable  as  the  average  of  the 
remainder  of  the  burgh  areas  for  building  sites,  and  also  that  there 
is  not  at  present  any  actual  demand  from  builders  for  the  whole  of 
these  urban  "  agricultural  lands "  for  building.    But,  en  the  other 
hand,  as  already  shown:    (1)  these  burghs  are  extremely  congested; 
(2)  the  rates  at  which  land  is  feued  are  high,  and  to  a  certain  ext«it 
dictated  by  the  landowner ;    and  (3)  very  large  parts  of  this  urban 
"  agrioultiuul  land "  are  acquiring  a  value  approximating  t«  these 
feuing  lates.    Very  smaU  portions  (if  any)  of  these  urban  "agri- 
cultural lands  "  could  be  purchased  at  agricultural  value :  the  purcluksa 
price  taking  into  account  the  prospective  value  for  building. 

The  following  illuatrations  show  in  more  detail  how  the 
present  rating  system  concentrates  the  burden  of  rating  on 
developed  properties. 

DisTBiBunoN  or  Rati  Bttbokit  a  Glasgow, 

At  a  meeting  held  on  October  17th,  1913,  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Glasgow  gave  the  following  figures  relating  to  Glasgow : 


Acres  ^e. 

Average 
Valuation 
per  Acre. 

Municipal 

Rates  paid 

per  Acre. 

Total  area  of  Glasgow     • 
Area  built  upon 
Area  suitable  for  building 
Area  of  agricultural  land- 

19,000 

14.000 

2,000 

3,000 

£    s.    d. 

380    0    0 

622    0    0 

fi    9    8 

2    1    6 

£     8.    d. 

72    0    0 

99    0    0 

0    5    6 

0    17 

The  Lord  Provost  gave  also  the  following  partioulan.  Th* 
Corporation  of  Glasgow  wanted  land  recently  in  the  Calton  Ward ; 
there  were  two  vacant  plots  which  they  thought  might  suit  them ; 
one  was  rated  at  £5  per  annum,  mad  the  proprietor  wanted  £2,340 
for  it.  The  other  was  rated  al  £10  per  annam,  and  the  nropiietw 
wanted  £2,842. 
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The  point  to  which  attention  wm  directed  wae  not  that  these 
capital  Taluee  were  not  fair  mariLot  prices,  but  that  the  land  wae 
paying  very  little  in  rates.  If,  for  example,  these  plots  of  land 
were  rated  on  the  basis  sugj^sted  by  the  Royal  Ck>mmission  on 
Housing  of  1885  (namely  on  4  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value)  the 
first  plot  would  have  paid  rates  on  £93  instead  of  £5,  and  the 
second  on  £113  instead  of  £10. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  year  1912-13— (1)  the 
estimated  capital  value,  (2)  the  rent  in  the  Valuation  Roll,  (3)  the 
amount  of  local  rates  ;  and  (4)  the  rates  per  cent  on  the  capital  value 
of  the  undemoted  subjects  situated  in  the  Burgh  of  Glasgow. 

Rates  per 
£100  of 
Capital 
Value. 


Description  of 
Subject. 


(1)  A  plot  of  ground 

extending  to  346 
sq.  yds.,  situated 

at    street, 

partly  occupied 
by  a  building  in  a 
ruinous  condition 

(2)  Shop, street, 

situated    at    the 

comer    of    

street  and   

street,  occupied 
by  a  Tobacconist. 
The  area  is  26  sq. 
yds.   - 

(3)  Two  tenements  of 

shops  and  dwell- 
ing houses,  situ- 
ated at  

street.  The  area 
is  670  sq.  yds. 
Feu  duty  £25      • 


Estimated 
Capital 
Value. 


6,500 


6,600 


Rent  in 

Valuation 

Roll 


Total  Local 
Rates. 


£  s.    d. 


90 


396 


3  11    8 


£  8.    d. 


0    1    3 


140    6    1 


TOTAUB 


£1.610 


13,610 


146 


671 


2    3    2 


42  17  10 


186  16    7 


2  16  10 
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NOTKS. 

(a)  If  Nos.  I  and  2  paid  rates  at  the  same  percentage  of  capital 
value  as  Na  3  their  payments  would  amount  to  £156  Ss.  lOd.  and 
£184  14b.  2d.  respectively. 

(6)  In  order  to  produce  the  same  total  of  local  rates  on  the  above 
subjects  an  asseasment  of  £1  78.  8d.  per  cent,  of  capital  value  would 
be  required,  and  on  that  basis  the  contribution  of  each  subject  would 
bo  as  follows : 

(1)  £76  Is.  8d.        (2)  £89  18s.  4d.        (3)  £20  17s.  Od. 

Housmo  AKD  Rathio. 

Especially  where  the  population  is  very  densely  crowded 
in  these  urban  areas  and  the  unbuilt-on  land  is  available  for 
building  only  on  payment  of  considerable  feuing  rates,  it  is 
felt  as  a  factor  making  against  improved  housing  and  making 
it  easy  also  to  withhold  land  from  building  until  the  price 
dictated  by  the  owner  can  be  obtained,  that  practically  all 
the  local  rates  are  incident  on  the  developed  properties. 

An  example  of  the  present  system  of  rating  is  given  by  the  owner 
of  a  plot  of  ground  situated  in  the  Dennistoun  district  <d  Glasgow. 
The  capital  value  of  the  land  as  returned  by  the  Government  valuers 
was  £1,480.  So  long  as  it  remained  unbuilt  and  unused  the  owner 
was  asked  to  pay  nothing.  When  houses  were  built  to  yield  an  assessed 
rental  of  £810,  the  sum  to  be  paid  in  rates  was  £313. 

The  following  examples  from  the  Return  referred  to  above 
may  also  be  quoted : 

Cltdbbank. — The  total  area  of  the  burgh  is  1,424  acres  and 
the  total  amount  collected  in  rates  is  £75,855.  Of  this  436  acres 
are  rated  as  "agricultural"  under  the  Agricultural  Bates  Act 
and  pay  £138  towards  the  rates. 

The  population  of  the  buigh  is  37,087,  of  whom  69-0  per  cent, 
are  living  more  than  two  persons  per  room,  38*2  more  than  three, 
and  14>8  more  than  four  persons  per  room. 

Paislby.— The  total  area  of  the  burgh  is  3,538  acres  and  the 
total  rates  collected  £127,186.  The  area  rated  a«  "  agricultural  " 
is  1,100  acres  and  pays  £190  in  rates. 

The  population  is  81,915 ;  and  the  percentage  living  more 
than  two,  three  and  four  p««ons  per  room  is  68-6,  29*6  and  10*4 
respectively. 
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Section  II.— VARIATION  IN  THE  PROPORTION  OF  LAND 
VALUE  AND  RATES. 

Ab  indicating  the  manner  in  which  land  value  enters  into 
the  existing  rating  system  in  the  case  of  fully  developed 
properties,  the  following  analysis,  supplied  by  a  leading 
Glasgow  builder,  may  be  quoted ; 

The  chief  points  are  : 

(1)  That  the  value  of  land  increases  as  a  rule  as  one 
proceeds  from  the  outskirts  to  the  centre  of  a  town. 

(2)  That  the  proportion  of  land  value  to  the  total  value 
of  a  property  is  much  greater  in  the  central  districts 
than  at  the  outskirts.  The  burden  of  the  rates  of  course 
depends  upon  the  total  value  and  consequently  shows  an 
increase  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the  total  vtflae. 

Appboximatb  Analysis  o»  thb  Rkkt  Patablx  toa  Buax 

Pbemises. 

yett  Rent  u  here  aaed  means  the  aseeMable  leat,  and  is  tke  actual 
amount  paid  in  rent  by  the  tenuit.  Orou  HaU  as  here  used 
means  the  nett  rent  plus  the  tenant's  rate*. 

?n  SvmnouK  root  or  Nir  Bunimie  Osonro  not  inrva. 
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Thia  infomumt  adds  that  in  the  City  Parish  of  Glaagow  the  rate* 
(owner's  and  tenant's  together)  are  approximately  78.  9d.  in  the  £; 
and  that,  if  it  be  aasamed  that  the  ultimate  incidence  of  rates  is  on 
the  site  value  to  the  extent  to  which  site  value  enters  into  assessable 
value,  the  figures  in  the  last  column  should  be  increased  to  the  extent 
«f  7s.  Od.  in  the  £  to  give  the  fuL  site  value. 

Section  III.— INCREASE  OF  LAND  VALUES. 

In  urban  localities  there  is  a  general  tendency  for  land 
values  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  population  and  of  in- 
dustry. This  tendency,  of  course,  does  not  operate  equally 
throughout  different  areas,  nor  in  direct  ratio  to  the  density 
of  the  population,  but,  speaking  generally,  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  the  development  of  industry  tend  towards  the  increase 
of  land  values.  The  value  of  the  land  on  which  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  etc.,  stand,  for  ezamplei 
is  greater  to-day  than  fifty  years  ago  and  still  greater  than 
a  hundred  years  ago;  at  which  periods  great  areas  now 
covered  with  buildings  were  used  for  agriculture.  As  regards 
individual  units  of  these  urban  areas  the  values  may  rise 
or  fall  unequally  but  the  tendency  on  the  whole  is  to  increase. 
There  are  certain  counteracting  influences,  such  as  the  improve- 
ments in  means  of  transit  by  tramways  and  railways,  change 
of  fashion,  desirability,  and  use  as  regards  certain  locaUties, 
which  depreciate  values  in  some  districts  but  increase  them 
in  others.  Short  of  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  trade, 
industries,  prosperity  and  population  of  a  town,  the  general 
tendency  is  that  the  value  of  its  land  increases. 

Landlords  on  the  outskirts  of  towns  which  are  growing 
in  population  expect  at  some  time  to  be  able  to  feu  or  sell 
land  at  present  being  used  for  agricultural  purposes  at  a  very 
considerable  value,  and  in  purchasing  and  selling  such  land 
this  prospect  is  taken  into  account  and  the  value  expected 
is  anticipated  in  the  price.  Oa  the  other  hand  the  present 
basis  of  rating  takes  mo  account  of  this  anticipated  value. 

The  following  examples,  out  of  many  we  have  received, 
may  be  quoted  as  showing  the  increase  ot  land  values  : 

Emni    aoH.— Plot  in  Princes  Street,  area  665  square  yards. 
The  plot  was  feued  in  1772. 
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Feow  paid  €103  6s.  8d.  to  cover  ezpeoMS  of  oonitraotinf  I 
■treeta,  eto. 

Feu  duty  £4  13i.  4d.— at  30  jMn'  puroluM  My  £140  or  m 
total  price  in  1772  of  leM  than  £300. 

Sum  paid  in  May  1906— £100,000  for  the  lite. 

Glasgow — In  1867  the  Corporation  acquired  the  hinds  of 
Pathhead,  extending  to  141  acrM,  2  roods,  34^  poles,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  pabUo  paik  now  known  as  Queen's  Park, 
at  a  cost  of  £30,000.  ^ 

Between  1869  and  1903,  28  acres^  1  rood.  29  poles  (that  is  one- 
fifth  of  the  whde  area)  was  feued  or  sold. 

The  sum  received  annually  by  the  Corporation  for  the  69  6731 
square  yards  feued  amounts  to  £2,602  8s.  9|d.— or  capitaUsed  at 
25  years'  purchase,  represents  a  sum  of  £65,060  19b.  91d.  The 
sums  received  for  the  67,947}  square  yards  sold  amounted  to 
£26,043  6s..  making  together  £91,104  5a.  9|d. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  RATING  OF  LAND  VALUES. 

Section  I.— SUMMARY  OF  ARGUMENTS  IN  FAVOUR  OF 
THE  RATING  OF  LAND  VALUES. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  ratmg  of  land  valnea  are : 
(i.)  That  it  will  make  available  to  local  authorities  a 
new  source  of  revenue  based  on  the  full  value  of  un- 
developed and  under-developed  sites,  such  sites  being  at 
present  assessed  at  much  lower  values.    The  difference 
between  these  values  does  not  contribute  to  the  rates  at 
present. 
With  the  amount  of  rates  raised  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  the  present  rateable  value,  local  authorities  are  not  only 
faced  with  increasing  diflBculties  in  raising  necessary  revenue, 
but  improvements  on  housing  and  business  premises  are 
being  subjected  to  a  burden  which   increases  continually 
and  has  increasingly  injurious  effects  on    the  development 
of  industry  and  housing. 

From  both  points  of  view  it  has  long  been  recognised  that 
site  value  is  a  fair  and  equitable  source  of  local  revenue. 

Fof  example,  in  the  Separate  Report  on  Urban  Rating  and  Site 
Values  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  signed  by  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Lord  Kinross,  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  Sir  George 
Murray,  and  the  late  Mr.  James  Stuart,  it  is  stated  that  "urban  site 
value  is  a  form  of  property  which  from  its  nature  is  peculiarly  fit 
to  bear  a  direct  and  special  burden  in  connection  with  '  beneficial  * 
local  expenditure"*  and  they  justified  this  proposition  upon  two 
grounds: 

(1)  That  urban  sites  increase  in  value  owing  to  the  expeadituiv 
of  publio  authorities  on  improvements  and  "that  the  general 

*  Cd.  638,  p.  165  and  167. 
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troth  that  the  benefit  of  improremente  MtMhee  to  the  dte  ia  m 

(2»  That  "a  atrocture  ia  a  waating.  periahable  property  whioh 
requiwa  «pa.r  and  renewal,  while VdfcTi.  pennJSlMtSdTa 
•K^«  r**^  rather  than  diminiriiea  in  vdue.    CooaeqwnUy 
whM,  the  main  part  of  the  valae  of  a  hereditament WbeatS 
bated  to  the  .ite.  that  herediUment  repieaeSTliiSL  .JSS 
to  pay  than  one  in  which  atrootural  yalue  predonmSS^"e  ' 

(U.)  That  it  wiU  secuie  for  the  community  some  part  of 
the  communal  value  which  attaches  to  land  owing  to  the 
presence  of  population  tad  industry. 

He^stoteT-  ^'""^  ^*^°*  ^""*^'  ^"^^  ®"°»P^«'  °^7  ^  quoted. 

th^'^J^i  •"  •/^  °»°«'  proper  object  of  taxation  than 
the  rent  of  bonM..  A  tax  apon  ground  rente  woold  not  r^ 
tt^er^nf  ofhouaea.  It  would  faU  altogether  apooX  oJWol 
the  gn>und  rent,  who  acta  always  aa  amonopoliatrandexISrtfi 
gjateat  rent  which  can  be  got  for  the  oae  rf  Wa^tSi  .  . 
Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  a  fund  wSchwei  t^ 
•x-tence  to  the  good  government  of  the  State  ahluS  bTS^Jd 
peculiarly  or  should  contiibate  something  more  thanthTBreSw 
P«t  ol  other  funds  towards  the  support^  that  GoJSmSii?^ 

(iii.)  That  by  compelling  the  owners  of  undeveloped  and 
under-developed  sites  to  contribute  according  to  ^  real 
value  of  their  property,  whether  whoUy  utilised  cr  not.  it 
will  induce  the  bringing  of  land  into  the  market  more  readily 
than  at  present.  «-»»"/ 

It  will  also  make  it  unprofitable  to  retain  old  slum  buildima 
on  valuable  central  land.  uuumgs 

nfl?®!**^'"  *^T^''^  **"  P»ctioaUy  determine  the  vahution 

the  use  to  which  the  huid  is  put-the  valuation  at  p^wnt  vaiySI 
according  to  the  use  made  of  the  land.  A  rate  on  dte  vahJ^Sdd 
be  the  same  whether  the  knd  were  used  or  not 

cannot  be  reatncted ;  except  in  the  senae  that  a  laiSowner  « 
withhold  from  the  market  huui  that  would  otherwisebe^ofitsSS 


Cd.  638.  p.  185  and  167. 
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ocoupied.  But,  by  ao  doing,  be  not  only  pAyi  the  dte  valoe  nU 
but  loMs  alM  the  whole  of  the  rent  which  he  would  be  deriving 
from  it  if  it  were  being  uaed. 

(iv.)  That  consequently  it  will  aasiat  in  breaking  down 
the  ring  of  suburban  land,  at  present  partly  held  up,  which 
surrounds  so  many  towns  and  makes  access  to  land  for  in- 
dustrial, residential  and  other  purposes  so  difficult  by  restrict- 
ing the  supply  and  so  increasing  the  price  which  has  to  be 
paid  for  land  before  it  is  allowed  to  be  used. 

(v.)  By  exempting  improvements  from  rating  it  will  encour- 
age the  erection  of  buildin«,'s  and  other  improvements.  In 
the  words  of  Sir  Henry  Canipbell-Bannerman :  Our  present 
rating  system  operates  as  a  hostile  tariff  on  our  industries. 

To  a  man  desiring  to  make  new  premises  or  to  extend 
existing  premises,  the  resulting  factor  of  largely  increased 
rates  sometimes  acts  as  a  deterrent  so  that  the  necessary 
development  of  his  business  does  not  take  place.  He  must 
calculate  to  recoup  himself  not  only  for  his  expenditure  but 
also  for  the  increased  burden  of  rates  immediately  incident 
upon  him  (even  though  the  business  might  not  be  productive 
for  a  considerable  time).  In  this  way  a  severe  restraint  is 
placed  on  normal  economic  development. 

The  following  was  a  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  1885  (C 
4,402,  1885.    Reprint  1889,  p.  69). : 

At  present,  land  available  for  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
our  populous  centres,  though  ite  capital  value  ie  very  great,  is 
probably  producing  a  small  yearly  return  untU  it  is  let  for  build- 
ing. The  owners  of  this  land  are  rated,  not  in  r«lation  to  the 
real  value,  but  to  the  actual  annual  income.  They  can  thus 
alTord  to  keep  their  land  out  of  the  market^  and  to  part  with  only 
small  quantities,  so  as  to  raise  the  price  beyond  the  natural 
monopoly  price  which  the  land  would  command  by  its  advantages 
of  position.  Meantime,  the  general  expenditure  of  the  town  on 
improvements  is  increasing  the  value  of  their  property.  If  this 
land  were  rated  at,  say,  4  per  cent,  on  its  selling  value,  the  owners 
would  have  a  more  direct  incentive  to  part  with  it  to  those  who 
are  desirous  of  building,  and  a  two-fold  advantage  would  tesnlt 
to  the  community 
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Fint,  all  tlie  raliuble  property  would  oontribote  to  the  imtei. 
and  tbua  the  burden  on  the  occupieri  wotUd  be  diminuhed  by  the 
increeee  in  the  rateable  property. 

Seoondiy,  the  owners  of  the  building  bnd  would  be  forced  to 
offer  their  land  for  sale,  and  tbua  their  oompeUtion  with  one 
another  would  bring  down  the  {uice  of  buikUng  land,  and  ao 
diminiah  the  tax  in  the  shape  of  ground  rent,  or  price  paid  for  land 
which  ill  now  levied  on  urban  enterpriw  by  the  adjacent  bkndownera. 
a  tax,  be  it  remembered,  which  ia  no  recompense  for  any  industry 
or  expenditure  on  their  part,  but  is  the  natural  result  of  the  in- 
dustry and  activity  of  the  townspeople  themselTes. 

The  Separate  Report  of  the  Royal  Commiasion  on  Local 
Taxation  commented  vigorously  upon  the  connection  between 
the  rating  system  and  the  problem  of  housing  (p.  167) : 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  strong  argument  for  rating  site 
values  on  the  ground  of  public  policy,  regard  being  bad  to  the 
effects  of  taxation  on  industry  and  development.  Our  present 
rates  indisputably  hamper  building.  Buildings  are  a  necessary 
of  life  and  a  necessary  of  business  of  every  kind.  Now,  the 
tendency  of  our  present  rates  must  be  gei^rally  to  discourage 
building— to  make  bouses  fewer,  worw»  and  dearer.  As  Mr. 
Fletcher  Monlton  says:  "A  tax  upon  buildings  proportionate 
to  their  value  necessitates  that  the  rent  of  buildings  shouki  repre- 
sent a  high  rate  per  cent  on  their  cost.  In  other  words,  it  drives 
people  to  take  (and,  therefore,  drives  buiUen  to  build)  poorer 
bouses.  Taxation  on  the  land  has  no  such  effect"  .  .  .  While 
the  rating  of  site  values  thus  concerns  the  pubUo  at  large  as  an 
administrative  rdorm.  it  is  of  special  importance  in  connection 
with  the  urgent  problem  of  providing  bouse  accommodation  for 
the  woiking  classes.  Anything  which  aggravates  the  appalling 
evils  of  overcrowding  does  not  need  to  be  condemned,  and  it 
seems  clear  to  us  that  the  present  heavy  rates  on  buildings  do 
tend  to  aggravate  those  evils,  and  that  the  rating  of  site  values 
would  help  to  mitigate  them.  If  more  of  the  burden  were  thrown 
on  sites,  the  portion  left  to  be  borne  by  buildings  wouM  be  dim- 
inished, and  this  would  weigh  with  the  builder  who  is  hesitating 
to  embark  on  the  erection  of  new  structures. 

The  following  quotation  from  Profeasor  Marshall  states 
briefly  some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  rating  of  land 
values : 

"  Any  tax  which  is  so  levied  as  to  discourage  the  cultivation  of 
land  or  the  erection  of  buildings  on  it  tends  to  be  shifted  forward 
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on  to  the  consametB  of  the  prodaoe  of  land  or  the  own  of  the 
buildings,  and,  if  the  buildings  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  any 
trade,  then  further  forward  still  on  to  the  consumers  of  the 
producte  of  that  trade.  But  a  Uz  on  that  part  of  the  (annual) 
value  of  land  which  arises  from  its  position,  its  extension,  ito 
yearly  income  of  sunlight  and  heat,  and  rain  and  air  cannot  settle 
anywhere  except  on  the  landlord  ;  a  lessee  being,  of  course,  land- 
lord for  the  time.  This  (annual)  value  of  the  land  t-j  sometimee 
called  its  '  inherent  value ' ;  but  much  of  it  is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  men,  though  not  of  its  individual  holders,  and  therefore 
it  is  perhaps  more  correct  to  call  this  part  of  the  annual  value  of 
land  its  '  yublio  value,'  while  that  part  of  its  value  which  can  be 
traced  to  the  work  and  outlay  of  its  individual  holders  may  be 
oaUed  ito  *  private  value.'  Speaking  generaUy,  a  tox  on  the 
*  public  value '  of  lands  does  not  diminish  the  inducemento  of 
cultivators  to  cultivate  it  highly,  nor  of  builders  to  erect  expensive 
buildings  on  it.  Such  a  tax  therefore  does  not,  in  general,  diminish 
the  supply  of  agricrltural  produce  or  of  houses  offered  on  the 
market,  any  more  than  a  tox  on  the  net  profits  of  a  monopoly 

does.    It  therefore  is  not  shifted  away  from  the  owners  of  land." 

(C.  9628,  p.  115). 


Section  II.— DISCUSSION  OF  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  RATING 

OF  LAND  VALUES. 

We  have  obtained  a  great  mass  of  evidence  both  in  favour 
of  and  against  the  rating  of  land  values. 

We  have  given  all  the  criticisms  very  careful  and  prolonged 
consideration  and  investigation,  and  have  received  very  valu- 
able information  regarding  them  from  the  various  interest! 
concerned. 

Pbxuminabt. 

There  is  analmostunanimousagreementthatachangeofsome 
kind  is  necessary  in  the  present  system  of  rating,  but  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  in  making  any  change  at  all  there  will 
necessarily  be  difficulty,  the  more  so  in  a  social  organism  as 
complex  as  ours,  which  has  so  long  been  adjusted  to  the 
particular  system  at  present  in  use  whereby  valuable  interests 
and  expectations  have  not  only  been  created  in  the  past 
under  the  existing  system,  but  have  also  been  shaped  for  the 
future  imder  the  assumption  of  its  continuance. 
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It  is  recognised  that  any  ohange  at  all  imposing  either 
increased  rates  on  the  present  basis  or  rates  or  taxes  on  a 
different  basi*^  ^  lUst  of  necessity  interfere  with  existing  values 
to  some  exte:  ndmust  almost  inevitably  affect  some  persons 
more  than  ot?  [e.g.,  in  the  case  of  a  rate  on  land  values,  the 
owners  of  less  fully  built-on  sites  will  be  more  immediately 
hit  than  the  owners  of  highly  developed  sites).  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  to  some  extent  objections  on  this  ground  must 
be  discounted  as  objections  to  any  change  at  all.  Conversely 
any  scheme  giving  increased  financial  aid  from  the  Central 
Government  to  Local  Authorities  interferes  with  existing 
values  in  the  sense  of  increasing  them  in  proportion  as  pro- 
perties are  relieved  of  existing  and  future  rating. 

The  advantages  claimed  on  theoretical  grounds  for  raising 
locally  the  revenue  needed  for  local  purposes  on  an  income 
tax  basis  have  also  been  pressed  upon  us ;  but  we  see  so 
many  difficulties  on  practical  grounds  that,  on  the  information 
before  us,  we  cannot  consider  it  a  practicable  proposition. 
Much  of  the  advantage  desired  to  be  gained  in  this  way  is 
secured  by  the  State  bearing  a  larger  portion  of  expenses 
at  present  incident  on  the  locality  and  raising  the  necessary 
revenue  by  income  tax. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  we  proceed  to 
examine  briefly  every  criticism  of  importance  that  has  been 
made  to  us  in  regard  to  the  proposal  for  a  rate  on  land  values. 

It  M  argued  that  rating  of  land  values  is  undetiraiie— 


Valub  or  Land  aubady  Ratsd. 

( 1 )  Because  the  value  of  land  is  already  included  in  the  assess- 
able value. 

In  some  cases  the  full  value  of  land  is  included  in  the 
present  valuation,  but  in  others  it  is  not.  It  is  included, 
for  example,  in  every  case  in  which  the  property  is  well- 
developed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  full  value  is  not  accounted 
for  in  the  present  valuation  in  cases  in  which  the  land  is 
under-developed  or  entirely  unused.  But  even  if  the  full 
value  of  the  land  were  included  in  the  present  valuation  in 
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every  case  (whioh,  of  course,  it  is  not),  objection  might  still 
be  taken  to  the  inclusion  of  the  improvements  on  the  ground 
of  unduly  discouraging  new  and  improved  buildings  and 
houses. 


Wht  Land  is  hsld  out  or  Uss. 

(2)  Became  land  is  not  hdd  out  of  tue  because  the  present 
rating  system  exempts  unused  land  from  rating ;  but  for 
entirdy  different  reasons  such  as  lack  of  capital  to  develop  it, 
lack  of  demand  for  its  use,  and  restrictions  which  prevent  it  from 
being  fully  utilised. 

So  far  as  the  restrictions  affecting  the  land  are  purely  legal 
and  contained  in  feu  charters,  or  imder  the  existing  law,  and 
are  unreasonable  owing  to  changed  circumstances,  we  con- 
sider that  provijdon  should  be  made  for  dealing  with  them 
equitably  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  Depart- 
ment with  power  to  remove  on  equitable  conditions  any 
arbitrary  legal  hindrances.  As  explained  in  the  chapters  on 
Tenure  we  consider  this  power  should  be  given  apart  alto- 
gether fnHn  considerations  arising  on  rating.  It  is  fair  on 
genwal  groimda  and  is  for  the  best  interests  of  all  parties. 

In  so  far  as  sack  restrictions  arise  under  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  law  of  entail  relief  would  be  provided  in  accord- 
ance with  our  recommendation  regarding  the  law  of  entail. 

As  regwds  the  suggestion  that  land  is  held  out  of  use  on 
account  of  lack  uf  demand  for  it,  there  is  a  certain  ambiguity. 
If  there  is  bo  demand  for  the  land  for  any  better  purposes  than 
it  is  used  for  at  the  moment,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  held  out 
of  use ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  such  a  demand, 
then  the  meaning  attached  to  the  phrase  '*  lack  of  demand  " 
for  the  land  is  that  the  price  asked  is  so  high  that  there  are 
no  offerers  for  it  at  that  price.  The  insistence  on  this  price 
accordingly  makes  its  development  impracticable.  Further, 
tm  far  as  the  development  of  land  is  restricted  owing  to  lack 
of  capitsi,  the  method  of  rating  makes  Uttle  difference  except 
in  so  far  as  it  may  happen  to  afieot  the  price  at  which  land 
ia  available. 
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Admitting  other  hindrances  to  the  development  of  land, 
the  fact  has  clearly  emerged  in  previous  chapters  that  land 
is  held  out  of  use  (being  offered  only  at  very  high  arbitrary 
feuing  rates).  It  is  clear  that  the  present  rating  system  does 
nothing  to  discourage  this  holding  up,  and  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  whole  community  is  interested  in  making  it  unprofit- 
able  to  withhold  land  from  use.  Except  for  the  vested 
interests  involved  few  would  seek  to  defend  the  present  system 
which  is  certainly  against  efficiency  and  against  the  making 
of  improvements. 

CONOBSTON  or  BCILDINO. 

(3)  Becatise  the  rating  of  land  values  tcould  induce  people  to 
be  more  economical  in  their  use  of  land  than  at  present  and 
consequently  would  cause  the  erection  of  sky-scrapers  and  cause 
also  the  building  over  of  gardens  arid  open  spaces. 
It  should  be  noted  : 

(i.)  As   regards   sky-scrapers   and   the   over-crowding   of 
buildings  on  a  given  ai^ea  of  land,  these  are  a  matter  in 
the  first  instance  for  the  local    building  bye-laws  to 
regulate.    They  do  so  at  prraent  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  relaxed  in  future.    The  tendency 
on  the  contrary  is  on  general  public  grounds  to  rratrioi 
the  number  of  houses  per  acre  and  to  enforce  more  stringent 
rules.    This  is  inevitable  under  the  future  development 
of  town  planning, 
(ii.)  As  to  the  building  over  of  desirable  open  spaces,  it 
should  be  noticed  that  in  fact  gardens  attached  to  houses 
and  private  squares  increase  at  present  the  rental  value  of 
the  property  to  which  they  are  attached  (and  also  of 
adjacent  properties)  as  the  amenity  is  improved  ;  so  that 
the  value  of  these  open  spaces  is  included  in  rentals 
received  and  is  now  rated. 
Further,  since  the  effect  of  a  rate  on  land  valura  is  to  force 
more  land  into  use  it  will  tend  to  increase  the  available  supply 
of  land  and  presumably  reduce  its  price.    Under  these  con- 
ditions, therefore,  it  is  unlikeiy  that  people  will  find  it  more 
difficult  to  have  gardens  uud  open  spaces,  when  more  land 
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>SPBCULATION. 

(i)  Because  speculation  and  the  holding  of  land  out  of  um 

twHiW  be  able  to  purchase  the  land  of  smaMer  owners  aCw 
^^  o  use  at  their  convenience.  They  oo^  Ze  S 
oM  unU.ng  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  snJl  ZuJ^rTlr^ 
TS^T^  nu«.  unth  the  prospect  of  obCa.mng1^ZX 
an  even  higher  pnce  for  the  land  than  at  present        ^*"*^^ 

with  th^«jT    ,  ^  "T  f""^""*^^  ^"^  «™»"  «^e«  to  part 
with  their  land  than  for  larger  holders.     On  the  other  ha^ 

Ln/v  ?""'  T^''^  *r"^"  ^«^^  ^  ^ked  to  contr^butTm 

and.value  rates  would  depend  not  merely  on  the  anio^t  S 

the  rate  in  the  £.  but  would  depend  also  on  the  value  Tthe 

would  be  more  unprofitable  than  at  present  to  hold  land  out 
of  u^  no  matter  how  wealthy  the  holder,  and  m  additLn 
as  the  value  increased  the  demand  made  upon  his  other 
sources  of  revenue  would  become  increasingly  ^t. 

Not  an  Uslmited  Dkmako. 
(5)  Because  even  if  the  development  of  sites  in  the  centre  of 
toums  were  tncreased  to  a  large  extent  there  is  not  an  unlimited 
f^»^»d  for  business  premises  and  office  accommodation,  and 

L^!Z  "^  '^^  ""^  "^  ""'^  ^  ^  '^  ^^^  of  ^^ 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  demand  for  business  premises 
IS  not  unlimited,  and  that  any  considerable  increase  in  the 
supply  of  premises  on  the  most  desirable  sites  would  tend 
to  withdraw  tenants  from  the  less  desirable  sites,  but,  on  the 
other  hand  as  shown  in  the  discussion  on  (3)  and  (4),  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  greater  area  of  land  on  offer  for  use  ;  tending 
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to  the  reasonable  development  of  a  larger  area     Oha  .„/ 

to  give  prop::TghTtd  Ztiiauor  Th ''  *°".  °'°"'y  >■»"' 

giving  .„  i„cr.„S  Md    pe^er  Zi«''.LrrT^  /'""' 
extend  the  .^s  of  gr^U^^bZ'iZ:       '  *"'''  '■""  *» 

Rural  Ratctq. 

lottget,  omtties,  etc.,  %$  removed  from  the   Valua^  i^^ 
amomi  of  the  rate  levied  wU  heincreoLnJfr^         '  '*1 

Rating)       ^-    ^^'  '''•'  "^"^'^  »"  8««tion  VI.  on  Rural 
Rattno  o»  Railways,  rrc. 
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moment,  at  least,  it  is  not  imperative  that  the  assessment 
of  railways  should  be  changed.  These  remarks  apply  also 
to  canals,  waterworks,  etc.  The  valuation  of  these  subjects 
by  an  mdependent  assessor  appointed  by  the  Government 
IS  probably  the  best  procedure. 

Capital  Value  ob  Rkvenub  as  Basis  o»  Rathto. 

(8)  Because  rating  should  be  based  on  the  revenue  which  it 
actually  obtained  from  a  property  and  not  on  its  capital  value 
which  may  be  much  greater  than  the  capitalisation  of  the  actual 
return  from  it  at  the  moment. 

In  a  sense  it  may  be  considered  unfair  to  rate  or  tax  a  man 
on  a  capital  value  attaching  to  his  land  while  he  is  in  fact  only 
realismg  a  small  (or  no)  annual  value ;  but  it  is  clear  on  the 
other  hand  that  a  capital  value  in  excess  of  the  capitalisation 
of  this  annual  value  exists  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
population  and  industry,  public  services  and  communal 
advantages,  and  that,  therefore,  the  owners  of  such  capital 
values  might  reasonably  be  asked  to  make  some  contribution 
towards  the  upkeep  of  local  services  and  the  maintenance 
of  these  capital  values. 

Pbksbkt  System  as  an  Appboximatiob^  to  Local  Ihcomb  Tax. 

(9)  Because  the  present  rating  system  is  as  good  as  can  be 
devised,  and  is  fair  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  tolerable  approach 
to  a  local  income  tax  or  ability  to  pay  basis,  and  that  any  rate 
levied  on  a  land  value  basis  would  be  a  further  departure  from 
the  ability  to  pay  basis  and  therefore  in  that  sense  a  greater 
evtl. 

It  should  be  noted  (a)  that  the  present  rating  system 
does  not  approximate  to  the  income  tax  basis  so  closely  as 
claimed  in  so  far  as  it  presses  much  more  heavily  upon  the 
poorer  classes  than  upon  the  richer.  Poor  people  spend 
a  greater  fraction  of  their  income  on  housing  accommodation 
than  the  richer  classes.  (6)  It  does  not  act  as  a  local  income 
tax  in  the  case  of  men  who  conduct  large  and  remunerative 
businesses    from   small   premises,   stockbrokeia,    financiers, 
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men*w"<;L tS^eZ  ^^1" V  '^^  T^^^^  ^^ 
such  as  shoDCn^nH  ^^   /!?  ***  ^^"PJ'  *•'««  premMe. 

with  r  LZlyT,ni^^^"'t^^^^        <^>  ^  °^"^«1  »»i» 
^  •  lamiiy  require  more  hoasini;  acoommnHnHnn  fi.— 

a  single  man  with  a  nimiUr  income^  3  h^^!!^L-  ^" 

Bbkuit  RtcnvKD. 
Ji/LtTT  j2f  P'^^jy^  appraximate,  r^hly  to  the 

having  regard  to  the  demand  wEchhe  m^  SS^affi  wf 
cuatomers  to  his  shop  are  more  utilised.    On  the  other  l3 

mmwm 

"•  o«ii«iit  received  from  them  bera  •  telatioiahip 
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to  the  value  of  the  premises  occupied,  but  even  in  this  oaw 
the  relationship  is  not  at  all  direct  as  a  street  may  cost  i 
much  to  mamtam  in  a  poor  centre  as  in  a  more  wealthy  oni 
and  the  cost  of  police  may  be  greater  in  a  poor  district  than  ij 
a  richer  one. 

PubUq  services  are  locaUsed  and  cannot  be  made  use  o 
without  the  use  of  a  site  in  the  rating  area.  The  advantag 
which  can  be  derived  from  them  varies  from  point  to  poin 
according  to  the  environment.  On  the  outskirts  of  a  town 
for  example,  the  advantage  it  is  possible  to  derive  from  i 
tramway  service  or  Ughting  may  be  nothing  more  than  th< 
charge  which  is  made  for  them,  but  in  the  central  districts  of  i 
town,  these  services  owing  to  the  locaUty  make  it  possible 
to  conduct  busmess  on  a  large  scale  and  give  value  mud 
greater  than  their  cost,  but  as  the  services  cannot  be  utilised 
without  access  to  Und,  the  advantage  which  they  giv< 
18  reflected  m  the  value  of  the  land  and  is  reaped  Ureelv  b^ 
the  owner  of  the  land.  ^  J    J 

ExuiPTioN  o»  Capttal  vbom  Ratdto. 
(11)  Becaute  a  rate  on  land  values  would  exempt  capita 
from  taxatum  and  would,  in  allowing  factories  and  other  businett 
premises  to  escape,  give  an  unfair  advantage  to  those  person* 
who  have  valuaUe  factories  or  business  premises  upon  land 
of  low  value. 

Rates  on  a  factory  or  on  business  premises  are  a  charge 
on  the  busmess,  like  other  costs,  and  tend  to  appear  in  the 
price  of  the  goods  sold  or  manufactured  and  so  are  shifted  from 
the  immediate  payer  to  the  consumer  of  the  articles.  Any 
exemption  of  factories  and  business  premises  from  ratine 
would  not  necessarily  mean  a  considerable  advantage  toi 
wealthy  class,  but  would  rather  mean  a  remission  of  indmct 
and  diffused  taxation  upon  all  classes  (conferring  greiteit 
real  benefit  on  the  poorer). 

Dmacunow  a  rn  Vaujm  o»  Laud. 
(12)  Because  araUon  lamd  values  would  depreciate  the  copitd 
value  of  land  and  iherefan  confiscate  a  portion  of    exisOna 
rnvateltf  owned  values.  ^' 
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infltiX'Sfjf  tS  :^?"S  ?*~  'W-S-  •kioh 

much  of  the  present  ntM  fk-  «;*  i  ■"'*™««  *«•*  umike 
but  i.  moidentXreU^iit^  IJliT  "**  "  T' "'"*«»• 
k«ve  the  efleot  ol^dtoi^TT' ^    ?^'^'""j"'""'»* 

to  bgi.i.t.Trin  Z2l^L^    "  '"^ """  '■"  ^»^^ 

iooreSng  tlll^Lrf  "J^L  ,.™  Z'„^'JL''T?*"'«  "' 
the  change  is  desinble  on  ».„1^      Property.    H,  however, 

outweigh^it,  tszz^'"^  sritn'"  •^r'^ 

~~n  .g.i™t  making  4"C  «  S   "  """  '  ""•• 

it«uwi.hit.pS?S.*fI^,T!S5-, "»  P"""'  -yfrn 

that  land  aa  aaaen^l  JJ  ™"™f  P^-    "  'bouM  be  noted,  ako 

which  i.  an  uncertaKr3.»  fl  fi.^  '"""''*"  •"•  *•  ownen., 
and  may  inc^JZr  *  ***""  ">  ""^"b  it  increaec 

(IS)  BecauK  i(  ii»uM  m(  amrxt  nek  «r«m.T^«-,i_ 
<""/»•  from  Mry  mtoS  jmmMn  to  pmi  to  tlui  iwJ  i—T 

.»ch  ^"  "^i"!"",'"'"''?  r^  •  •»»"  demand  on 

trativeiy   imrr«rt"c:l"'"|i.,  ^J^nLS^'^f'Yh."  •^""i 
income  tax  toffethprwifKF.iT   ^**^"*"o»i   ot  the   nationa 

i.a,p.a:Sa'Sr^''t'S?oh^Z"'^'""°"'"*^"*-. 

nil  s  ''^*"  <>"=«""«»  or  Lira. 

(14)  ito«H«  a  AB  „n  fa„i  ,^«.  „^  „^  ^  j^^^ 


■>.    *| 
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diminished  '  ""^  productive  purpose  should  b 

/IKV    D  ^*"   ^^''^■'  AIMADY  TaxMD. 

<o«i«io«  L  them^       '  *"  "  "«*«'«««  to  .mpaw  ony  /«rtAa 

Taxes  are  levied  under  the  Finance  nono-in^  a^ 
actual   ncrement  in  canit*!  Li.         j  (iW»-lO)  Act  on  th« 
in  certain  c^     Th^^uij  J^*  *"//"  undeveloped  land 
Authorities  ^''"'  *"  "*^*  '*>'  *»»•  benefit  of  local 

loI^auTw^  Tj^^'t  F"""*  "^i  *^«  State  and  the 
the  same  pro^rtv  b,  oi^i" V"*'  *  ~"*"»>"tion  in  respect  of 
expendituiSTeT  lo^l  ^1  ""^f  *^"^'  "»*^"'3^  ^i^nt 
account  irreip^  SI  d -U'  i,"^*  ?"^"«^  "*>'  ^^^^  into 
ject  to  Inha^KuLt^^5:«;^rrr^^^^^^^^  ^  -b- 

by  reason  that  it  is  includerl  in  ^iS  ?^f^  .  *  ^"*^«^  ^^^ate 
If.  in  considerinTthe  l^!?  wi  •  "^51  \^  **'  ^^^  ^°«>°^«  Tax). 

S.c«o„  „,^^m,0  OF^^S,T|^VALUHS   SHOUU>   BE 
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b.ing completed 4id|?\Hth.t^^,°"!.'''  '^P'""  "«-  «• 
tion  being  .vaitable  on  wfc^ih  ?         ^       complete  mfomw- 

•bsonoe  of  thi.  informSion  i,  °  i'T  ■■*  "'*^-  I"  tk«> 
for  „.  to  „y  .t  tS7C  wb  crS"!' w"^^  be  „„m.t„„ 
to  raise  the  rate         ^^  "  *''•  "^  """bod  on  which 

the  Belling  value  of  tte7an7  api^*^^"^"*  ?">  "lowing 
•mprovements  upon  it  •  anW  I^  ""  "^^  ■tnicturea  or 
is  interested  in  the  bnd  value  th^rf^r.'^*'^  ^"«  P«»on 
interest*  should  also  be  shown.  ^'^^ ""'""  "^  ^^«  ^•^o"' 

re^ainderof  the^'t:,^""^^^^  the 

There  would  therefore  h^  two  S^ei^J^^.^?"**  '"^'«'»- 
concurrently.  The  local  Ja^rn^L  ?^*»«»«  "mning 
valuations  prepared  hTtL^^t  f^.  ^""^  ^^^^  to  the 
Act.  which  woKp% 

and  the  making  of  £e  LidftS      .  ***  .'^«'°»*tion  required 
«*rily  be  difficUt  or^S;'^''"'^^  ^•^"-**«°«  '^ould  not^eces- 

section  -.--SOMH  po^  ^^  ,^ 

In  Ik.  «ATIHG  SITE  VAIUBS. 

o(  futur,  ooutTMt^  Ui.T«~r  .h^  1?  ^  ~p«t«l.  bat.  in  th.  m 
pnl.  f.„  duty  or^,^°™ir^^jS,ta  t!"'"^  '»''"'°«  "o-^ 
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oonseqaently  buUden  and  those  who  wish  to  make  iim  «»r  Un^  -«- 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  common  practice  at  the  nr^nt  m«!f 
when  acquiring  h»nd  for  building  piSS,^  to  feu^JT  Th^nSf 

£liS:inf  "ir-""  -.P«-i^»^^Xr"that  he  p^ti^Tod 
be  different,  as  the  imposition  of  a  late  on  land  values  ^  n-S  hJ^ 
the  owner's  abiUty  to  hold  the  land  up  or  to  imn^Jnn-.^^^ 
upon  the  person  who  wishes  to  make  .^  of  it  .ndfTtLeXnt  tS 
land  18  made  more  readily  available  under  tUs  pr^ur^  aSuhere^ 
greater  competition   among  owners  to  dispose  ofT^»,!?^K-r! 
the  builder  to  obtain  landmen  at  least  aTcS^eiV^  wtSfo! 
18  unlikely  to  be  diminished.    The  effect  is  mora  likTl v  tlhl  ftL 
site,  namely,  that  in  so  far  as  the  lanSTowJer^lllSf  a  I^Lr  bn^^ 
ban  now  on  his  undeveloped  land.  therfsThe^toi3„«'^n 

^H^rsoiTt^^rf^n"  ^'^  ^  '^"^  ^^^  '^^'^'  «^  •  ~  - " 

It  18  alleged  further  that  the  superior  whUe  parting  with  hi.  l»m 
to  builders  eto  not  less  readily  than  before  Wuff  prefer  to  SS 
with  It  under  the  security  of  a  bond,  the  buildeTtokiiL  the  S^H 

by  the  creation  and  sale  of  greundamiui    Fi^u^yfhSlJveJXE 

«»  .  better  »curtty  on  .hioh  to  tJZ^         ^  fc<«l  rate,  thq, 

™jUg,  ftom  the  point  of  ™,  of  Xrin|  Z^r  tt^llli 
.cheaper  rate  .„d  gaining  ,J«,  the  bwieat^of  eSInS  Zmente  1^ 

c3  iw  *  ^•^'"j*^''^'  ^'^^  "'«™°««  *o  which  they  were 
created,      ihere  are  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantam*  in   ^T 

lra°?l a'^t^^^lP^^'"'''^.^  '-r^-^y.  an"  wheretSTe  ^^1^™ 
as  a  class  experience  more  directly  the  immediate  benefits   the  wTh 

SSnor*?*^"/  '^'  P«"^^^-  '^'^d  th?comSy  ge^X 
proTrtra  ter  a'lT^'".  ™«  - -Pecially  the  case^  fh^re Te 
properly,  alter  a  time,  loses  in  desirabi  itv  as  a  snhifiof  for  !«♦♦{«- 

^)  finleXt'"''"  "r"?? y  '»  Vn..hJlt"  "^Ct^'o^^ 
c«»)  tmds  that,  owing  to  the  pcei»nce  of  the  heavy  gied  charm.  E 

X^e-'p^iS'^hSSLr  "  -^-^ »'™  off^  P^s: 
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Another  matter  of  detai]  oonneoted  with  th«  m.»k»^  ^t     »    .• 

On  the  one  hand  it  ia  argued  that  for  practical  xmno^  *  f«„  ^  ♦ 

tr2ndT.r*  iLtL^'^i'^' rr^  tS'p^sr  t\:^t"s 

of  view  the  -m^n:  feua^rronT^SVMrt^^^  ^^ 
the  land  and  leaves  it  on  loan  in  pernetuitv  l?n!^k  ^  P"«»>"« 
that  purohaaem  of  feu  dutieafor  toK  t^^A*-^  ^*''  "  "  ■***^ 
purchased  these  duties.  Z^ZJt^t  Se^^nt'L^S^  «^?*~"^ 
any  deductions  for  ratna  •iT^  ^  *  ^  ^^  ^°^  ***  •*  subject  to 
the  idea  th^th^ hi^^d'il^J^T'  V^  ^'^^  them'under 
By  the  Trusts  iS^lt^t:eS^t^Ic::ll^^^^^ 
annuals  are  included  among  the  list  rf  si»m^-2  {„  ^?  "^  P***^ 
which  trustee,  are  authoriS  to  iSfesftSt^SSs.    "^  ^^  °' 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  alleged  that  these  nontnu^f.  «^a 
feuars  or  lessees  of  land  hav»aSeed  to  h2IfIL^?^  ^?^  ^^°^ 
and  to  exempt  the  suwrio^s  ^^^.5^1^*7*'*''?  *"*^'»  °«  «*«» 
in  regard  to^r^t^^S^^nt^J^iJt^  ^"^^  "^^ 
iwipect  of  rates  collMtodrm  *  «.l  -S^^*  ByBtem.  are  not  valid  in 
by^ch  aTeTar^SS^S  to TeS^'^rr*  P5*»iP>»-  .The  clause 
pr^nt  M.d  fut«,n^of*°u3^^':K?o?  ^J^"  "^T' 
I^MChanceUor  Cairn,  in  Dunba^^llJ^Si^W^^ 

"  Tlwie  may  be  a  burden  ezistins  at  the  dat«  Af  ♦!»-  .^-.i . 

in  name  and  the^anTrUJliS^JS^-?*  "^l  ***•  ■«*« 
J^  by  law  in  t^^^^^'St^'b'^  ^ "L^TZ'^? 
beoomes,  with  reference  to  a  contract  <rftS  ES  ^  "^^u^'  ** 
and  is  no  longer  oovured  bv  th-T^nSLS  *™!™»  »  »»'«'  burden, 
the  inoiden^of  1S^^n^T»^„  *2l*  °"  '^  °*S«'  »^- 
appUcation  of  the  bwdJ^LTLTZ^it^  '^'  *"**  ^^  *•>« 
burden  will  become 'SSt^^tl^a^'^TJ^^^S":  SS*  *'! 
burden  m  .peoe.  and  no  lo^er  be  «S^  b^.^tiL;??*'^' 
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interest,  thia  would  be  »  ducouragement  of  industry. 

TaxlSf  ^?  M°*!?.  *i^J  ''^^  ^''^^  Committee  on  the  Land  Val 
Taxation  (Scotland)  BiU  state  in  their  Report: 

nJlIi!.°5**'-^i,!'*'-  **,"®T«  '*'**'"'  ""»*  of  '*°d.  and  their  draw 
owners  of  rights  m  land,  as  seems  equally  certain    therein 

oZ^^  r*ir  -^r^?  °'  '«"  **"^'^  -houH^";,empt  tb 
owners  of  the  fuU  nght  of  property  in  the  land.  The  maintena. 
of  the  secunty  depends  on  the  presence  and  expenditure  oT 
commumty  and  hence  those  who  benefit  ought  to  contribute 

is^tSl;*T  '^^'  ^*"*«^'P  *°  P~P'«  of  Blender  inj;, 
}t,m%:^u7  *^*  circumstance  that  they  will  derive  some  bene 
from  the  lightemng  of  their  rates  as  occupants ;  and  in  ertrei 
cases  total  or  partial  remission  of  rates  m^  be  secured  by^p' 
ca  ion  to  the  rating  authority.  After  all  it  must^t  b?  fc 
Siv  ^hl^iH^"'^^^  more  widows  and  orphans  o^  SJise  pre 
erty  than  those  who  own  feu  duties,  and  it  is  not  proposal 
exempt  them  as  such  if  the  new  rating  standard  is  adopST^ 

Section  V.-RELATION  OF  LOCAL  AND  NATIONAL 

TAXATION- 

It  b  not  easy  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  servia 
which  are  national  and  services  which  are  local.  The  U 
run  into  one  another  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  extremely  difficu 
to  sever  in  aU  cases.  On  the  one  hand  a  rate  for  the  suppl 
of  water  or  for  drainage  is  no  doubt  a  payment  for  a  ser\?c 
rendered  to  the  locality  as  also  are  payr^enVin  resjLt  ofTa 
electncity,  tramways,  piers  and  promenades.  On  the  oth« 
hand,  the  poor  rate  and  the  education  rate,  which  are  as 
general  nile,  onerous,  and  the  amount  of  which,  althougl 

T^^^  ^t  ^"""^  ^l  the  central  govermnent,  can  hardly  b 
described  otherwise  than  for  the  purpose  of  Carrying  out  < 
national  pohcy.  The  through  roids  in  rural  dSrfctea^ 
very  often  more  of  a  national  service  than  of  a  local  service 

^iu^ffi  through  traffic  on  these  roads  is  more  than  th 
local  traffic ;  in  other  districts  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Whe« 
the  central  authority  also  continually  presses  fT  mprov^ 
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locally  is  not  proportiS^^t    '  '''"''*^  '"  "«'  ""'"' 

the  National  ^^ckmT:^' ZT'emZ^^T J^ 

t|on  of  th,  continued  inorC  .rtSSeTX^i^  iT^" 
he  payment,  from  the  Central  Cdi^  m^  "}  fe 

pe^^nl^-Sr  «:^7^^;^«  ti"?^^^ 

aider  rt  oairw^a^  t»,^!  ^1,™°?  P^P^^^'  "^  "«  «•■>- 

at  large,  ttt  t^s'^'hoSd't  t^^TTnt:':^'  **f^T 
transference  tn  f Ko  «*-*      r"""  "^  5**«o  into  account  in  the 

of  the  X  ^'"**  °'  «P«'"l't'«e  at  present  met  out 

This  argument  has  a  special  appUcation  to  8cotl«id  from 
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the  fact  that  the  payment  of  half  of  mo8t  of  the  local  n 
is  a  burden  borne  directly  by  owners ;  the  value  of  wi 
property  therefore  benefits  du-ectly  from  any  further  obt 
tions  undertaken  by  the  State  which  would  reduce  burd 
otherwise  incident  on  the  local  rates. 

Section  VI.— RURAL  RATING. 

Speaking  generally,  agriculturists  do  not  complain  of 
rating  system  as  much  as  ratepayers  in  urban  districts,  esp 
ally  where  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  Agricultural  Rates  A 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  complaints  from  residents 
country  towns  and  villages,  and  from  other  people  who  do  : 
gain  the  advantage  of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  that  i 
burden  of  rates  on  them  is  increased  by  reason  of  the  re 
conferred  on  farmers  under  the  Act.  It  is  stated  also  by  ma 
that  no  real  benefits  were  conferred  on  the  farmers  by  \ 
Agricultural  Rates  Act,  except  in  the  case  where  the  farm 
were  sitting  under  long  leases  and  were  not  compelled 
readjust  their  rents  to  the  new  conditions. 

In  so  far  as  rating  is  based  directly  on  the  rental  of  t 
equipped  farm,  a  portion  of  the  rate  is  incident  on  the  val 
represented  by  buildings  and  other  equipments.  In  accoi 
ance,  therefore,  as  the  farm  is  highly  equipped  it  bears 
greater  burden  of  rates;  under-developed  land  pays  pi 
portionately  less.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  ii 
provements  such  as  a  new  steading  or  new  farm  servan 
houses,  etc.,  are  sometimes  erected  on  the  farm  without  ai 
increase  being  made  on  the  existing  rent,  in  which  case  t 
added  improvement  is  not  specially  rated. 

An  important  point  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that  under  ti 
provisions  of  the  Small  Landholders  Act  fair  rents  fixed  1 
the  Land  Court  are  generally  rents  for  the  land  only,  ai 
the  rates  are  based  on  these  rents.  Accordingly  small  Ian 
holders  as  a  rule  do  not  pay  rates  on  their  buildings. 

We  consider,  however,  that  villagers,  farmers  and  othe 
not  at  present  enjoying  the  exemption  from  rating  as  regan 
improvements  have  at  least  an  equitable  claim  to  simili 
treatment. 
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Further,  if  a  larger  amount  is  contributed  by  the  Nation^ 
Exchequer  towards  the  upkeep  of  local  servici   tie  bSS 
^L?^  Q "'  other  things  being  equal,  be  diminiih^  toSat 
extent.    Some  hind  at  present  unutihsed  or  im^equatehr 
used  would  under  a  system  of  land  value  rating  aZI^  J 
the  land  valuation  at  a  higher  figure  than  at  prJn^^d 
to  that  extent  also  relief  would  be  Afforded  as  rega^  nr;^: 
payers.      The  amount  of  rates  assessed  on  ocS^'^  We 
fore,  would  not  be  increased ;   and  in  any  ewe  thif^mnw 
of  payment  by  them  would  not  be  inc'aid^^^L  Undo^^^^ 
would  be  reqmred  to  pay  the  hind  value  rate.        **°^**'^«™ 

Section  VII.-RATING  REFORM  IN  RELATION  TO 
HOUSING  AND  EBIPLOYMENT. 
The  effect  of  the  present  system  of  rating  in  so  far  as  it 
falb  on  houses  is  to  discourage  the  erection^of  thm  and  1^ 
to  make  housmg  accommodation  scarcer  and  dearer     iuTh^ 
m  so  ar  as  the  present  rating  system  allows  vaS^  buJc^n^ 
and  to  escape  contribution  to  the  rates  so  long  as  it"s  not 
u^ed,  It  exercises  no  check  on  holding  up  land  fo?  «^„i-f 

melt  ^Z  oLl  f  P'^'^*  ~*i^g  «y«tem  is  not  confined 
merely  to  the  case  of  houses,  but  apnlies  as  w«n  ^^  f i,-  "^«« 

land  for  the  bmldmg  „£  factirie^  „Tte  ottlr  mlttZ„:' 
poses,  and  so  tends  to  reduce  the  volume  of  empl"™S  and  m 

so  that  the  method  of  ratmg  has  an  important  bearineTMn 
two  prmc>pal  aspecla  of  the  housing  problem  :  ^  ^ 

2   tS!  r®    ^°l  °  ■  """^8  "ooommodation ;  and 
popi^: '""  ^"""^8  P»'«  of  a  large  ,^  of  th. 

cost  01  sit«s  and  the  amount  of  rate  burden  on  the  te^nte. 
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and,  m  so  far  as  it  increased  the  volume  of  employment. 
mOTeasmg  the  purchasing  power  of  the  population. 

Rating  reform  is  consequently  a  matter  of  importei 
m  helpmg  to  set  up  healthy  economic  conditions  under  wh 
tne  supply  of  housmg  accommodation  and  opportunities 
employment  would  tend  to  adjust  themselves  more  closely 
tne  needs  of  the  community. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

LOCAL  AND  [PARLIAMENTARY  ACTION  FOR  RATING 
REFORM  FOR  SCOTLAND. 

Section  I.— ACTION  BY  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

The  principal  practical  proposal  which  has  been  advanced 

Un^  .T  •     **"*  .^*'"«  '^**'^  "  ^  °^k«  *J»e  ^»J«e  of  the 
land  a  basis  of  rating. 

The  following  is  a  short  statement  of  some  of  the  steos 
taken  by  Scottish  Local  Authorities  in  this  direction  ^ 

TheGlBgpw  Corporation  hare  been  aasociated  aotirely  with  nm. 
poeala  for  the  taxation  of  land  values.  wnawy  witli  pro- 

A  Special  Committee  of  the  Corporation  in  1890  draw  nn  m.  li«n»*f 
on  the  mibject.  and  though  thi-  Re^rt  was  Z  iSopteX  Jhe  c5SS 
tion  at  once,  it  was  accepted  in  JuiS;  1 895.  and  th.  GUagSr  oJ^nSJS^ 
t^^'  co^mumcated  with  the  different  AaaeeSTTtS^  to 
Scothmd.  asking  them  to  coH>perate  in  petitioS  PmS^ST  to 
legislate  on  the  lines  of  the  Report  l~"M««»ing  raruament  to 

The  foUowing  was  the  Report  in  question : 

•MBMor  under  the  Land.  VJottion  Act.  Aonld  in  wldition  to  th. 
i:S^S^U^r'  -^  '-^  ^  t-o  separate  col^::  Z 

IJ!  ?h!  IT^^  olnquue  yaid»  of  which  he  is  proprietor,  and 
(2)  The  annual  value  of  such  ground  calcuUted  a*  the  ite  of  5  per 
cent  per  annum  upon  what  he  may  fix  aa  the  price  thereof  m  betw^ 

;'^^^J^""^'^»^'*^^"y"-    I^^tbeevS^STaaiofb^S 
dissatisfied  with  the  value  as  so  stated,  he  shaU  have  WstohL^^ 
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manner  Wore  indica^™^  rf  a^^u'"  *''•  '^'"•'*°"  «»" 
property  m  at  pn»ent       ^^  P°°  *^'  '^"^  »ntal  of  t 

•nnt^inS^'  IpDUcLte^S'*^'  ~°!f  *^  P»y  *»>•  fea  duty  or  grom 
therefrom  S^-aS^'^^r^^^io^ore'^  *'?''*"  *^  «°tiUeJto5SJ 
him  a.  the  «Ud  fea  dSty  «  Zinl  i^nS'tl"*?  '"'*  *««•  P^^  « 

of  local  tSSion  ^d  thet  w.W''^^^  ?'  ^**^°«  »*"^  ^-J"-  the  SJ 
the  iMwe^JyT^^  to  join  with  Glasgow  in  «ewS 

^g'^^d^eCoT^rlti^  ItwaTthS 

city.  ""*'  ^'"°**  "»<Je  *he  basia  of  the  taxationof  th 

Bion^'ra'^-kiTatir^^SmLt'^^^^^^^^  °'  '»»«  «o^»  Co-n^ 
•PPointed  to  «>SriueSr^^^^i^«  Gi-«07S>^^^^ 
mission's  Inquiry.  WherSi^nZ^*^*  "^P®  °'  *''®  ^y»»  Com 
the  CorporatioTthe  foU^^^T**^  "ubmitted  their  Report  tc 
values  £d  feu  dutii  waS^JH!  tj;  n^''''^  ^  *?«  ratingT«t« 
"The  taxation  oTlT^^^  t^^tS  i?*"^"'  °°  ^^  *  °^j°"*y  = 
and  they  njcommend  thatTh^tii.*^  Corporation  a  just  prop<id. 
equitable  metho?  of  removal  *S'^!1?  ,^".^  ^•'"«-  »  ««•  moS 
taxation."  removing  the    present    inequalities    of    local 

ButfoMh"Sgiftnd':s^:?r:^^^^  '«»«.  • 

Committee  was  fpprovS  bv  a  nf  "^  ^V^""  Parliamentary  BUI. 
rate  of  two  shillinS^S^he  ^uJdSVd^,;.  ,^L^"'  P~P««^  ^^at  a 
ot  land,  calculated  at  4  L?^^n*  1  **  '*'V«^  °°  **»•  •'«»a»l  vahie 
land  apart  f«>m^pUveSnte  "an^.u^*  *'^.P*'l'  »*"^  ^*'"«  <>'  ^ 
equally  among  aU  r;:S:SsVt?l  ^**i„*^eS^  ^  apportioned 
value  of  their  interests.  ThS^waTJh^^-  *  .  J*""*'  ^<«>'dmg  to  the 
gow  Bill."  ^  ^**  *°®  0"Pn  of  the  well-known  "  Glaa- 

Bpiclf  Siti^Tcrf'RTtS  AuZn"?;"^  t^:!  *^*  ^""''"  «^°-«ne  • 
October.  1902,  the  I^rf  P„l    ♦    /^!'  "^^"^  ^^  ^^^^  »  London  in 

ingaMunicip;rc?,^;^„^™^-^^t^^^^  At  this  meet- 

was  appointed  to  consider  fK«/.*'  *!r®nty-five  representativeg. 
Scotland,  and  one  a^p^ng  to  Enrian?  T'"^'  ^  J^  W'ying  to 
by  the  Conference  CommrflT^  i^ngland  were  prepared  and  promoted 

were  introduced  duSSThitxtte^e^a^H^  ^^^'^  *^  eithe?  country 
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petition  in  faroar  of  rattag  uS  rluni       ^        ^  QoTwnment  • 
Section  II.-SCOTTISH  LAND  VALUES  TAXATION  BILLS. 

impose  •  special  rate  0^^!? ^I„!?^       Burgh,  only,  and  did  not 
whenTit witia th^Z^^Z !l         ^  generally.     It.  object  waa  that 

land  for  bJSSkg  pj^^^'tt*  Inr^^^V^  ""^'^^IV^"  '*»<»  *<»  ^^  «ch 
be  levied  .houW  te  tKf  H„?»  '  7*'uf  f  °  ^"<'''  *»»•  »*«»  woold 

the  land  if  it  we w  let Vi  no*  ^«  7°*  "hich  might  be  obtained  from 
under  the  e^Tw  tot^«  iT"''^  '*"  ''*'?••  ''*'"  '^  -to"^*.  - 
the  «nt  forX^tte  land^JJi:^  "",!£  S^^^r*"^"'  *«**'•"  *»"« 
given  to  the  tenant  or  wcunter^HSif **!!*''!.""••  '^  P°^'  '^ 
rates  upon  the  value^  tf3    •      ^^^^^^^Jrop  W-  wnt  the  occupier'. 

burden  W^lythet^'LSZ^Sf  '\"^'-    T*»«  ""^^^ 
Under  Mr.  CaldweU*.^Z?vT  ^^i^"?  ^^""^  opon  the  owner. 

power  to  the  Town  Council  of  ev^^nSh*^  i       ^  Piopo«rf  to  give 
value  calculated  at  4«~  !L«*  !S7u  "?.''  *®  *«^  •  »*•  on  the  annual 

connected  with  «,ch  pieTT^iiJ^'  ThrJL  '^u-^  °"  " 
to  exceed  two  AilKng.  in  ti,e  £^to  be  iSj*  J^  ''^^^  'T.  ~* 
and  thew  werTaUowed  to^ni ^  .  il!!!??^  °°  ***"*"  <^  ^«d. 
rate  to  receiver,  of  fwduSJoT^nH  ^T^"^^  •"o«»t  oTK 
deduction,  in  thS  pSjS^U     *^  "^*  ^'^  """^  **»•  "«— 7 

On  March^^r^th.^?^v*'T'"^^°^*y*^^^^ 
re-introduced  Sl^Ir  J  ksnfiS    J'J^^'.TMation  (SootlLid)  Bill, 
a  majority^  258  8««»eri*nd.  n«eived  a  Second  E«MlingX 

Section  III.-THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITS. 

The  Land  Valuea   Taxation  (ScotUnd)  Bill    1906    w». 
oferred  to  a  Select  Committee,  presided  over  by  Mr  AlSLnS^ 
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"  The  main  principle  which,  in  the  opinion  of  jonr  Committee."  th 

ny,  "  anderliea  propoula  to  Ux  land  Taluee.  is  the  cetting  ap  of 

standard  of  rating  whereby  the  ratepayer'^  oontribation  to  the  rat 

ia  determined  by  the  yearly  value  of  the  land  which  he  owna  or  occupic 

apart  from  the  buildings  and  improvemenU  upon  it,  the  object  beij 

to  measure  the  ratepayers'  oontributbns,  not  by  the  value  of  improv 

ments  on  the  land  to  any  extent,  but  solely  by  the  yearly  value  of  tl 

land  itself.    The  justificatbn  given  for  the  adoption  of  the  new  standai 

is  that  land  owes  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  its  value  to  ti 

presence,  enterprise  and  expenditure  of  the  surrounding  communit 

It  is  well,  therefore,  to  select  a  standard  of  rating  which  will  not  hai 

the  effect  of  placing  a  burden  upon  industry.     Hence  the  proposal  i 

exclude  from  the  standard  the  value  of  buildings  and  erections  of  a 

kinds,  and  fixed  machinery.    To  include  these  in  the  standard  tenc 

to  discourage  industry  and  enterprise.    To  exclude  them  has  tl 

opposite  effect.    If,  then,  the  value  of  bare  land,  apart  from  improvi 

ments,  be  chosen  as  the  measure  by  which  to  fix  contributions  to  loot 

expenditure,  the  ratepayer  will,  it  is  alleged,  be  merely  restoring  to  tt 

exchequer  of  the  Local  Authority  part  of  that  which  he  has  derive 

from  it.     Of  this  principle,  and  of  the  reasoning  on  which  it  rests,  yoo 

Committee  approve. 

"...  The  most  valuable  eoonomfa)  advantages  of  this  reform  foUo' 
from  the  change  of  the  basis  of  rating.  We  have  already  referred  t 
the  nature  of  these  advantages,  which  may  be  thus  summarised : 

"  First :  Houses  and  other  improvements  would  be  relieved  froi 
the  burden  of  rating.  This  would  encourage  building  and  facilitat 
industrial  developmenta. 

"  Secondly  :  As  regards  the  large  towns,  it  would  enable  land  in  tb 
outskirts  to  become  ripe  for  building  sooner  than  at  present,  and  woul< 
thus  tend  very  materially  to  assist  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem 
It  would  also  have  a  similar  effect  in  regard  to  housing  in  rural  district! 

"...  Your  Committee  will  now  proceed  to  summarise  the  con 
elusions  at  which  they  have  arrived.  They  consider  that  the  nef 
standard  of  rating,  based  upon  the  yearly  value  of  land,  apart  fron 
the  buildings  and  other  improvementa  upon  it,  is  sound,  and  wouk 
prove  advantageous  ;  that  to  set  it  up  by  eatunating  the  value  of  lane 
apart  from  buildings  is  practicable ;  that  in  mak^  the  valuation 
regard  must  be  had  to  all  restrictbns  validly  imposed  on  the  Und,  and 
to  recent  expenditure  in  preparing  it  for  use ;  that  exemptions  such  at 
are  proposed  in  Clause  6  of  the  Bill  are  proper,  but  that  to  these  exemp- 
tions ought  to  be  added  railways,  canals,  docks,  piers  and  harbours ; 
that  so  far  as  both  occupiers  and  owners  are  concerned,  the  new  standard 
of  rating  should  be  substituted  for  the  present  standard,  and  tha< 
within  the  category  of  ownen  ought  to  be  included  owners  of  fea 
duties  whensoever  created." 
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Section  IV— THE  LAND  VALUES  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 
The  Seleot  CommittM  on  the  Und  VaIom  T^atioo  (Sootknd)  BUI 

proojrfed  idth  but  "  that  .  m«uia«  b.  intiod««d  m.Sng^^^' 
for  a  raluation  being  made  of  land  in  the  burgh.  aSloSSIS^ 
hooWand.  apart  from  the  building,  and  erection.  7p^T^hS^ 

Following  that  recommendation,  the  Government  introduced  a  Und 
ValMj  SootUnd)  BUJ  dealing  with  valuation  and  not  wSh  miirlS 
P~^.  •MS,~"«»'  •"  ]»■  ■»'*8-  in  t»»  Howe  of  Common,  in  mi  ^ 
agam  m  1908,  but  it  failed  to  become  law.  In  1909  tlw  0«v««.m^ 
introduced  the  Finance  BiU  now  the  Fina^  (1S9.IS  l^t.  wISThSj 
provided  an  Increment  Value  Duty,  Undevelop^I  Laiil  nStv  !lte  »!S 
inaugurated  a  valuation  d«igned  primaril^orthSrwlSri^;;      . 

IJI-,  l»lJ  and  agau  in  1914  by  Mr.  J.  Ounda.  White  M.P     In  ui 

^Se  A™  *'  ^  "^^  *°  ^"™«^  '^^^  th.  p:;;^!;;^  JiMS 

sJ[L'«r-**  •*  "!l?*  *t*  '*«°*  P~8*^  ^  »>««»y  been  made  in 
ScotUnd  in  exemptmg  improvement,  from  rating.    Under  t^\^. 
bmed  pro^Mon.  of  Section  6  of  the  Land.  ValuSion  (Scotland)  aS 
1854,  and  Section  6  (2)  of  the  Crofter.  Holding.  (^tlin?)^\^* 

l^^;,*'^yy^'**'^^^«^V^tiomntmg.  The  Land.  Valuation  (Soo^ 
k^)  Amendment  Act.  1896,  in  bringing  within  the  «»peT^t1S« 
^^n»li"~*'°'"  fu  ■*"°'«»»  improvement.  "  not  hitherto  includ^ 
exempted  among  other.  tho«»  which  were  for  "  agriculturjpuw?' 

holder.  (Scotland)  Act.  1911,  by  Section  31  (6)  of  that  meaeaJT  uSer 
the  Land.  Valuation  (SootUnd)  Amendment  Act.  1902.  cerhUn  ck^ 
of  machinery  are  rate-free.  "w«n  ojanee 

w,Ill%r'^*u°'/'f.-^^  ^*'°*  (SootUnd)  BUI.  1914,  i.  Mmewhat 
vJ^V^Vt'  °^  j!«;,Go^"»°»««f-  Bi"»  of  1907  and  WoTtK^u 
rilnl !  »i^  «;«»ntiaUy  a  mearare  for  valuation  leaving  qneitionelj 
ratmg  to  be  dealt  with  Uter  00.  t»«»i«wiw  vt 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

METHOD  OF  VALUATION  AND  ASSESSMENT  UNDER 
THE  EXISTING  SYSTEM. 

Section  I.— THE  VALUATION  ROLL. 

Under  the  Valuation  Act  of  1854  a  Valuation  Roll  is  made  up  annually 
for  every  County  and  Burgh,  and  a  separate  Valuation  Roll  for  raUwavB 
and  oanala.  *' 

The  Valuation  Roll  is  made  up  by  an  assessor  appointed  by  the  County 
Councils  in  oountiee  or  by  the  Magistrates  in  Burglis  ;  and  the  Railways 
and  Canals  Valuation  Roll  is  made  up  by  the  Assessor  of  Railways 
and  Canalb,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

The  assessor  has  power  to  caU  upon  any  proprietor,  tenant,  or  occu- 
pier within  the  county  or  burgh  for  which  such  assessor  is  appointed 
for  a  written  statement  of  the  yearly  rent  or  value,  and  other  par- 
ticulars idquired  by  the  Act,  under  a  penalty.  It  has  been  held  that 
he  can  only  call  for  the  particulars  which  are  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Vduation  Roll.  The  assessor  is  required  to  transmit  to  each  peison 
included  in  his  Valuation  Roll  a  copy  of  the  entry  affecting  such  person, 
except  where  he  merely  repeats  an  entry  which  occurred  in  the  previous 
year  s  Roll.  *^ 

The  person  has  the  right  to  appeal  against  the  entry,  vix. : 

(1)  In  Counties  to  the  County  Valuation  Committee  appointed 
from  among  the  members  of  the  County  Council,  and 

(2)  In  Burghs  to  the  Magistrates  or  Burgh  Valuation  Com- 
mittee appointed  from  among  the  Town  Council. 

There  is  a  further  appeal  by  stated  case,  open  to  both  parties,  to 
the  Valuation  Appeal  Court,  comprising  three  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session. 

Propebtt  EirrxBiD  nr  thb  Viluatiok  Roix. 

The  RoU  is  to  contain  a  full  and  accurate  list  of  all  the  lands  and 
heritages  m  each  County  and  Burgh.  According  to  the  Act,  lands 
and  heritages  shall  extend  to  and  inolade  iU  (a)  lands  and  houses  • 
(b)  shootings  and  deer  forests,  fishings ;  (c)  woods,  copse  and  umlc-- 
wood  from  which  revenue  is  actually  derived ;  (rf)  ferries ;   (e)  pica 
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harbours,  quays,  wharfs,  docks;  (/)  oaoala  and  raUways;  tg)  mine, 
minorals.   quamee,   cDalworks.   waterworks,   limeworks,   brickworks! 
ironworks,  gasworks  factories,  and  all  buUdings  and  pertinent,  thereof 
and  all  machinery  fixed  or  attached  to  any  lands  or  herita««. 

The  defimtion  is  not  intended  to  restrict  the  general  tmuu  "  lands 
and  heritages,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  various  description,  of 
heritable  property  fall  to  be  entered  in  the  Valuation  RoU,  though  not 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  above  enumeration,  e.g..  gaa  andwater 
pipes,  and  tramways.  »  .  a—  -mu  w»i«r 

PiBSONS  EntBKBD  is  TM  VALUATION  RoLL. 

The  question  of  title  is  unmaterial.  The  per»>n  entered  a.  owner 
IS  the  person  in  actual  receipt  of  the  rent,  and  profit  of  land,  and 
heritages,  white  a  person  is  entered  as  oooupter  if  he  is  in  actual  occupa- 
tion of  tend,  and  hentages.  irrespeoUve  of  the  tenure  on  which  he  hoUb. 

Section  II.— HOW  ANNUAL  VALUE  IS  ESTIMATED. 
L— SiTBjaoTs  Lrp  bt  Owitkb. 

Thi.  «» laid  down  in  Section  6  of  the  Valuation  Act  quoted  above 
{see  Chapter  XXXVIL,  Section  U.) 

Thus  where  there  i.  a  bona  fide  learo  of  ordinary  eodorance  the 
assessor  take,  the  .tipulated  rent  «i  the  annual  valL  If.  howI^Sr! 
tue  tenant  ha.  made  unprovament.  of  a  permanent  nature,  the  aMeMor 
may  take  theM  into  account. 

Annual  Value.— It  .hould  be  noted  that  while  in  England.  "  annual 
value  under  6  ft  7  WilL  IV..  a  96,  i.  the  «e«  .enttoS  eneotod 
under  a  yearly  tenancy  after  deducting  lepain.  inmuanoe.  etZ.  in 
Scotland,  on  tiie  other  hand,  "annual  value"  under  the  Valuation 
Act  M  the  groea  rent  appearing  in  the  Valuation  RolL 

After  the  Valuation  RoU  come,  into  the  hand,  of  the  Ratiiw  Autiwri- 
ties,  deduction,  are  made  for  repair.,  imuranoe,  etc..  in^er  to  fix 
f  he  rateable  value  for  levying  Parish  Rate..  County  and  Burgh  Rate.. 
VaCtSn  RoU  *«  8~-  "»*•  <>'  *»»•  value  a.  appearing  in  the 

Annual  Value  where  there  is  a  eonMeration  other  than  the  BenL—ln 

?K  .  ^.^T'**^  ***^  '*»^"**  '**»«'  *•»«  *»»o»®  n»*"M  payable  to 
the  landlord  under  the  learn  must  be  taken  into  acoountT  .nch  a. 
u'ldertaking.  by  the  tenant  to  improve  the  property  let  for  the  pro- 

n,?t''^^^  *°r  *?.P»y  .«»*«««*  on  improvement  expenditure  laid 

out  by  the  proprietor  himMlf.  payment,  to  the  proprietor  for  insurance. 

The  annual  value  of  them*  i.  added  to  tiie  .tipulated  rent.  Thu.. 
where  a  landlord  agrees  to  spend  a  certain  .um  on  improving  a  farm, 
and  the  tenant  i«  taken  bound  to  pay  intenat  thereon  aonLly.  thi 
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interest  is  simply  added  to  the  rent    Whore  a  lamo  sum  »  n»5H  - 

tJ'rZZa'iS/t  "  n*'^**^  ''  •'y  *»»«  nnmir  oTyerthe  W 
to  run,  and  add  the  quotient  to  each  year's  rent 

II. — SUBJBCTS  OoCUniD  BY  OWKBB. 

va?uVX'^mnt"T;°',?*°  *^^  ^^'^  -tipnlated  rent  a.  the  annua 
value,  It  18  simple ;  but  where  property  is  in  the  owners'  own  oocuoa 
t.on.  where  it  is  not  bona  fide  let  as  in  cases  where  oiiSer  IJd^nS 
are  relations,  or  where  the  lease  is  for  more  than  twenty-^e  vSS 
then  he  ,8  compeUed  to  £aU  back  on  rules  for  estimlSS^Sie  a^ 
value,  which  are  more  or  less  arbitrary.  ««»"ag  ine  annua 

When  the  property  is  a  house,  warehouse,  or  agricultural  ^aTth* 
usual  method  s  to  compare  it  with  similar  prope^  rS^nSbo^ 
hood  actuaUy  let  Thus  the  market  rent  of  a  wa,Jhou»e  nSS^ET^t 
at  so  much  per  square  foot  of  floorage  -""O"*  may  De  pul 

th^l  '^K  ??»';«'^:*  ^"««»pie."-Another  method,  used  chiefly  ii 

the  «^t  nf  °^'';  '^'^""^  ''"^  ''**'•• » to  take  a  certain  ^cenU^e^" 
the  cost  of  construction,  say  7  J  per  cent  This  is  on  the  ?rincipl?th»l 
the  manufacturer  must  expect  to  derive  a  profit  from  Se  emjtioJ 
equal  to  a  percentage  on  his  outlay.  ereotioB 

(3)  TAe  ProfiU  Principle.-ln  this  case  the  gross  iweints  for  the 
preceding  year  are  taken,  and  after  deducting  SewoSl^n^ 
STtrma'^S^*"^  ^^'  *'^  -^'  '^^  tenan^fcanaffo^^^r; 

These  methods  have  been  from  time  to  time  recocnised  bv  th« 
judges ;  but  the  same  rule  has  not  invariably  been^Sfin  L^,! 
taimng  the  probable  rent  of  a  particular  description  trf  prejerty 

Cimntry  Houses.  These  are  valued  on  the  "  Comp,^tive^^h«l  " 
..e..  at  the  rent  which  they  would  bring  if  put  up  fo?lS  As  a^ 
the  cost  of  construction  is  out  of  aU  pro^ortiJn  to  ttSl;nt  aJd^ 
compared  with  a  valuation  based  on*^a  Veroent^  S^  Se  ccJS.  C 
valuation  appeare  very  low.  i«™«u«ige  oi  tne  coBt»  the 

Railways  and  CatuUs.-The  valuation  of  these  is  entrusted  to  i. 
special  assessor,  appointed  by  the  Crown.  He  ascerSTSe  ^ 
revenue  for  the  preceding  year,  and.  after  making  deductions^ 
working  expenses,  tenants'  aUowances.  etc..  arriveTat  the  net  re^o? 
which  represents  the  annual  value  of  the  nulway  for  the  nui^  5 
assessment  The  total  value  is  aUocated  at  a^  eq^  i^  S?S  to 
the  vanous  parishes,  burghs  and  counties  thro^h  "^^£711^^ 
passes,  according  to  the  lineal  measurement  in  eaT 

PrinSl^''^.^^'  ^"''^"'  ete..  are  also  valued  on  the  "Profit. 

Whi^eb  ParKKTiAi.  Valihi  is  to  bb  TAKB^r  INTO  AccJmiT. 
It  IS  the  existing  value  which  is  always  taken.    Accordinc  to  th« 
intorpretuaon  by  the  Courts  of  the  Valuation  Act,  »  1^  J  I 
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proprietor  nukes  a  beneficial  uae  of  his  property  the  uwiMnf  h»  ««♦!.• 
P-poe«J^^but  the  c^  appear  to  be  different  whero  n"  ScS 

Some  authorities  contend  that  vacant  urban  sites  can  in  t^*  „^a 
the  exiting  Uw.  be  entered  at  a  value  wWchhLTi?  ^iS^I*" 
them  tho,^h  the  sites,  in  fact,  continue  unutmLi  °^'"^  '" 

hnU^n^f  ^1  ^i*"  '^  ^^  ^^  »  not  entered  at  its  value  as 
buUdmg  huid.  but  a  plot  of  ground,  say.  in  the  heart  of  a  W 

«n?.„  t^  "^  "t^^',  recognised  character,  kept  vacant  fo^S 
enhanced  pnce.  should  be  valued  as  bmldi^  iLd  SXad  of  ^ 

but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  received  the  sanction  oJ  the 
Section  III.— VALUATION  OF  DEER  FORESTS. 
shootmgs  and  deer  forests  are  "  lands  3l  lwI2L!i »' ^       '  ■°,.**'** 

a..«es8or  showZ^e  Z«.  «!"♦        propr^tor  makes  a  return  to  the 
gives  a  listTfhi  nfT!;    °*  '^'"'^  '"""  ^  t*^*^*.  and  he  also 

Bervants,  (tliat  u  the  staff  required  to  run  the  house,  and\  of 
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coarse,  exclusive  of  ladies'  maids  and  valets  and  such  servants  as  i 
personal  to  the  tenant  and  brought  by  him),  (4)  outdoor  servants,  m 
as  gamekeepers,  beaters  and  gardeners.  The  proprietor,  of  course, 
only  entitled  to  make  the  deductions  provided  he  pays  the  wages  a 
provided  the  services  rendered  are  wholly  incidental  to  the  let  at 
sporting  subject.  For  example,  if  the  beaters  are  also  employed  l 
cleaning  ditches  or  doing  other  work  such  as  repairs  to  fences,  thet 
proportion  of  their  wages  will  be  disallowed  as  a  deduction. 

In  practice  the  assessor  examines  the  estate  books  and  adjusts  t 
figure. 

There  is  no  statutory  provision  dealing  with  deductions  from  t 
gross  rent.  In  practice  it  is  a  matter  for  the  assessor's  disoretic 
keeping  in  view  that  the  deductions  relate  strictly  to  the  sportins  asn 
of  the  let.  r     — 6     »- 

The  net  rent  (after  these  deductions)  is  entered  in  the  Valuation  Ro 
As  in  the  case  of  other  subjects,  the  asaesaabU  rental  for  Parish  Ral 
is  arrived  at  by  making  a  further  percentage  deduction,  varying 
different  parishes. 

These  deductions  in  respect  of  wages,  eta,  generaUy  amount  i 
60  per  cent,  of  the  rent  obtained,  and  the  result  is  that  the  entry 
the  Valuation  Boll  is  in  this  case  practically  the  net  reotal,  while  i 
the  case  of  houses,  etc.,  the  gross  rental  is  entered. 

In  some  cases  it  appears  that  the  shooting  tenants  themselves  pa 
the  gamekeepers  and  servants  in  addition  to  the  rent,  and  yet  tl 
deduction  of  these  wages  is  allowed. 

Where  a  deer  forest  and  mansion-house  were  let  for  one  year  withoi 
a  written  lease  (the  tenant  having  the  use  of  the  proprietor's  establial 
ment,  etc.)  the  annual  value  was  taken  at  the  sum  paid  by  the  tenai 
nndet  deduction  of  the  cost  of  the  establishment  to  the  proprietor  { 
for  the  whole  year  and  not  for  the  shooting  season.  (Lord  Middleto 
V.  Assessor  of  Ross-shire,  1882,  10.  R.  2a)  The  rule  in  this  case  : 
now  followed. 

C!ompared  with  other  kinds  of  property  deduotiona  allowed  £o 
■hootings,  etc.,  are  out  of  all  proportion. 

Where  the  aubjecU  are  in  the  owner' a  ovon  oecupaney.—la  this  case,  th 
assessor  arrives  at  a  figure  of  30  much  for  each  brace  of  grouse  or  eaoi 
■tag  killed,  which  figure  varies  in  different  districts. 

Section  IV.— LOCAL  RATES  LEVIED  ON  BASIS  OF 

VALUATION  ROLL. 

I.  Parish  Ratss. 

The  principal  rates  raised  by  Parish  Councils  an  the  Rates  fa 
Poor  Relief  and  School  Board  purposes.  There  are  other  mina 
rates  raised  by  the  Parish  Council  on  the  same  basis,  such  as  Ltiiuu^, 
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T^r;:  r^uir  tt'so'r;  ;ii'j-  ^^ » --^ »-  -  -^ 

Mbjecto  ue  included  th.  buildi^f^  ^  <"'^"  Hncoltund 
on  owners.  whnthAf  fi.»  »  "»"  "jr  occupiers,  loerate  is  leviaUe 
on^owne™  in  order  that  L  total  ^^'^^Zl  ZrZ^Z^X 

section)  In^iSSS  ?2e«  a«  r'"/^?**  deductiona  (su  previous 
diflFerent  ParishcT^oi^^  ^  ^**  J"'*''*'^  deductions  YMying  in 
Rate  SlS^^  ^^"^  "*  ""P^'  °'  "P'^  •to.  befor.  the'^pLi.h 

Heritor  a'  Assessments. 

u  Ji®"  "^  *"?**  parochial  taxaUon  for  church  purooses  v,«.  th.  ^^^ 
levied  upon  heriton  in  tko  «»-•  u  x     "«"^u  purposes,  vi*.,  tbe  rate 

caL'^a^'Sg^ttnSf'ri^J  of^  .ecclesiastical  p„rpo««.  i„  ^. 
Valuation  R^i  but  in^l,T  ***""  P"P^^^  "  appearing  in  the 
in^he.ev  r„^^^^^^^  a  V^^S  n^o 

RoU  rent  ia^ertheTtTfal^^L  "*  ^''^  "^T,  ^'^""'  *^«  ValuatiS 
on  the  value  oMhdrla^?  ^^th^""  «maU  feuar«.  and  not  merely 
ar«  placed  uponT  £  ml  h«  ♦k'^T*^  T'''^  ^**«°  *"^»'^'°^ 
by  smaU  fe^  There^^rL?.?'  ^^""^^f^'.  ^^  ranch  rewntS 
(1)  the  rato^  ^Z^^^^^'^^J'^'  '-  ^f fP'^ty,  viz.. 
their  land  witho^ut  b^^^s^'^'S.rS;?  (^^ S  ^T^* 
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tabnte  to  a  ch:irch  a  great  distance  away ;   and  (3)  heritors  wht 
IWnters  object  to  eontribuf  to  another  church, 
wwl     •  ^°  ^\^^^f.  ^^^"«'i»«tical  As»es,menta  Act)  was  pa< 
whereby,  m  order  to  reliere  the  small  feuar.  a  £60  deduction  mH 
made  from  the  rent  before  liability  commenced.    Thfa  provSion* 
•▼er.  IS  not  compulsory.  Ft"*«wn,  i 

This  rat«  also  is  costly  to  collect.  In  on*  recent  case  where  the 
of  repair  of  a  manse  was  £522.  the  drawing  up  of  thi^  uaUo"  roH 
«st  of  collection  brought  the  toUl  asseZent  up  to  £?iS  " 

rei»ci«.-Although  not  strictly  speaking  •  rate,  teinds  as  a  bu, 

present  ▼flue  of  the  land,  and  it  is  often  difBoult  to  asoerUin 

l^T'u^t^u  ''*i^"^'y-  J^'  ^^^  "^'y  be  payable  from  aTa?^.™ 
land  which  has  b«,n  subdivided  and  the  auSJtion  amonj  th?di« 
owners  is  often  very  costly.  If  not  allooakKi.  ewh  oi^r^n 
called  upon  to  pay  the  whole.  ^  ^®'  °*" 

II.  BuBOH  Ratu. 

In  J°?  f?'^  '  iMge  number  of  different  assessmenta  are  levied  amot 
^h^V  rT  °t<i'"8°'''  *o  twenty-two  different  a«essmii^ 

The  chief  Burgh  Rate  is  the  Burgh  General  Asaessment  imposed 
general  Purpose,  deluding  cc«t  of  Police.  «id  leviedXuy  on  cSS 

ia  iSSm^  f/'^'  ?."?  ^^^'^  ^^'^  1892.  and  the  ra^  U  S 
to  a  maximum  of  4s  m  the  £.  where  a  water  supply  is  introduced  Z 
Its  provisions,  and  to  2s.  in  other  oases.  "i^^uucoa  un 

In    Edinburgh,   Glasgow.   Aberdeen.   Dundee   and   Gre«iook 

SitT^  'f  ^°K  "'/^t**  "  '^8^^  ^y  Io«*'  Acts. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  total  rates  in  Burghs  ai«  levied  on  oo 
piers,  and  the  remaining  one-fourth  on  owners. 

us«l1or''  I^n';?^  "1'^  "  '""'^^y^  *'*°*^  «^»  ^'^d  ^'^ter  pipes,  la 
^t^  ni  ;f ,    ^K*^  pun)ose8,  market  gardens  and  nuiSeS.  , 

V^atlSi  Rot""*'  °'  *'^  ""'  °'  "--1  -J-  appearing  i;  t 

n»l^wi"rr*r  "  •  **^^  """^^^  -'^^^  °°ly  o°«-half  of  the  Police  Rat< 
payable,  but  there  is  no  such  diSorentiation  under  the  Bmrgh  Po 

of  esstw^aJ  ^l"  '^i  ?Ti*"  i°  Glasgow  live  in  house,  ofren 
of  less  than  £10,  the  effect  of  this  differential  rating  is  conaiderablft 

III.  COUKTY  RatSS. 

Prior  to  The  Local  Government  Act  of  1889    all  Cmnt^  h»TA. 
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subwquent  increase  equally  betw^n  oinL  %  °**  dividing  any 
method  was  applied  to  the  foSn^  r  ?  ^  ?"**  occupiers.  This 
Registration  of  Vote«/ wt  Zlu.^  =  ^°'-^  County  General. 
Assessments-the  avenJee  rate  for VJIT  T  ^^^"^  ^""""^  «o"8e 
aa  the  stereotyped  rltT  '''^  preceding  t  .  years  being  fixed 

Any  new  rates  imposed  since  1889  are  I«r^!«^  -«..  n 
occupiers.     The  1889Act  introduced  a  l7nf  i  ^     "^  °"  °'^*"  *'>d 
equally,  which  bears  manv  n,TJi    .       ^  "•*"*'    Purposes  rat*  levied 
legislali^n.  ^  "*°^  °*"'°'  ^''^^^g'-  introduced  by  subsequent 

County  Rate,  are  levied  on  the  gross  rental. 

Report  of  departments  Co«.^fr'  '''  S'^'  "^PP""^  *«  ^^^e 
7316  of  1914).  "^P*""*""^  Committee  on  Local  Taxation  (Cd. 

Section  V.-IMPERIAL  TAX  LEVIED  ON  BASIS  OP  GROSS 
RENTAL  AS  PER  VALUATION  ROLL 

in^^ret^St^/L^^of^^u^r^^^  by°^n°u^.:je1';f  statutes  a, 
often^a  difficult  oTe  tW  tll^r^  *°^  *^«  3"««o°  of  'ability  is 
the  Act«  contain  no  pSir  defini^  of°  - 1 ''^^*.^''*^  ^ou«»."  Jnt 
Consequently  the  liabU^v'lor  tho  t^?/  J"*^  ^''^  "inhabited." 
elaboiJted  by  the  Courts     In  th  f^i^  "Pon  technical  points 

difficult  to  sly  wlS Ta  'lo^e'^'BlM^'""  t'^f''^' ''  ^^''^^ 
exempt,  but  at  one  time  if  a  cawSker  H^fJ^^r^  ***^  ^"•^««'  »'• 
;t  inhabited.     Later,  exe^p'tirw^  ^ wI^eTef  f^^  ''^  °^«*« 

taker  living  on  the  premia*  h.it  ttl  r-  !l  I  . ,  ,  ®™  ^*«  *  «»»- 
tion  did  n"t  apply  iF^^^^SLl^if.,*^^/^^^  ^^""^  *^  ^"'"P- 
Aet  extended  the  ^x.mpZTt^lTf  '"'"^  ^1'^  ^'°-  ^  reoeJt 
person  must.  howevetTrc?u!Sv^I  if,  *^'**''^''''«  f*°»"3^-  The 
the  case  of  a  large  b^k  whSre  one^ofS  /f  "'  *  '^"^'^-  ^has  in 
or  cashier  and  haji  in^™«?  *^®  ^*^  "  occupied  by  a  manaser 

the  buuSig?tt^,TSSLfr?r"t'r  u'^**^  *^«  busiieJ^S 

At  SfF?««k  0*5      ^T?**  on  the  whole  building.  *^ 
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liotel  I  rooms.  There  was  a  lift  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  top 
of  this  wing,  and  as  this  gave  internal  oommunioation,  the  tax  was 
payable  in  respect  of  the  whole  building.  Various  grievances,  such  as 
the  following,  are  reported  : 

It  is  the  cose  of  the  asfloflsment  upon  a  largo  hall  used  for  letting  and 
purveying.  *  Alongsido  the  hall  there  are  two  liounea  occupied  by  two 
of  the  em[)loyeefl,  and  there  is  a  passage  botwcn^n  these  hoosea  and  the 
hall.  The  Surveyor  of  Taxes  is  imposing  Inhabited  House  Duty  on  a 
rental  of  i'')(X),  the  amount  of  tax  Ixnng  £22  10s.  If  the  passage  were 
closed  up  there  would  clearly  be  no  tax,  but  as  it  is  the  case  is  very 
doubtful.  The  building  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  but  efforts 
were  not  made  previously  to  impose  the  tax. 

Thr>f)n  instances  give  some  indication  of  the  anomalies  connected 
with  this  tax. 
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PRINCIPAL  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Farms  other  than  Smallholdings. 

(1)  Protection  against  arbitrary  eviction  and  arbitrary 
renting  by  the  landowner  should  be  given  to  all  farmers, 
I'ailing  aj^reement  as  to  terms  of  renewal  at  the  end  of  hia 
kase,  the  farmer  should  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Land 
Court,  who  should  have  jxiwi  r  to  determine  the  period  of  the 
renewal  of  the  lease  and  the  rent ;  subject  always  to  the 
performance  by  the  farmers  of  their  duties  towards  the  land, 
and  to  the  power  to  take  the  land  for  small  holdings  or  for 
purposes  of  greater  utility,  compensation  being  paid  to  the 
farmer  in  such  a  cas"  on  the  basis  of  the  improved  fertility 
and  improved  equipment  of  the  land  {see  Section  3),  and  for 
disturbance. 

The  conditions  of  tenure  required  to  be  observed  by  the 
farmer  in  liis  duty  to  the  land  should  be  generally  on  the 
lines  of  those  required  of  small  landholders  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Acts  of  1911  and  1886. 

In  the  case  of  the  farmer  who  has  more  than  one  farm  in 
his  occupation,  this  is  a  fact  to  be  taken  into  account  in  con- 
sidering the  question  of  renewal;  and,  as  regards  "led" 
farms,  the  procedure  should  be  on  the  basis  that  the  present 
tenant  was  not  an  offerer  for  %  renewal. 

In  no  case  should  the  principle  of  tacit  relocation  be  held, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  procedure,  to  extend  the  original  leases 
indefinitely,  the  date  of  termination  of  the  lease  being  the 
date  of  termination  originally  stipulated  for  or,  if  the  lease  has 
been  continued,  year  by  year  by  tacit  relocation,  such  sub- 
sequent date,  being  the  end  of  one  such  year,  as  faihng 
agreement,  may  be  determined  by  the  Court. 

(2)  Before  a  farm  can  be  let  as  a  "  led  "  farm,  the  sanction 
A  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  be  obtained.  Before 
giving  such  sanction  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  there  was  no  reasonable  demand  for 
the  occupation  of  the  farm  as  a  separate  holding. 
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(3)  The  schedules  of  compensation  under  the  Agricultural 
Holding.s'  Act  should  be  abolished  and  compensation  based  on  : 

(a)  Continuous  f;uod  farming  and  cultivation  which 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

{b)  Improved  erjuipment  :  the  tenant  having  power 
to  make  any  beneficial  improvements  without  previously 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  landlord,  and  being  entitled 
to  compensation  in  respect  of  them,  the  compensation 
being  assessed  on  the  value  of  the  improvements  to  an 
incoming  tenant.  In  the  case  of  improvements  of  a 
substantial  value  faiUng  agreement  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  or  the  Land  Court  should  be 
obtained  before  thoy  are  made. 

(4)  The  restrictions  imposed  in  connection  with  the  Ground 
Game  Act  should  be  removed,  and  the  tenant  farmer  entitled 
to  kill  and  take  ground  game  by  himself  and  by  any  person 
authorised  by  him. 

(5)  As  egards  sheep  farms,  the  same  provisions  should 
apply  (compensation  in  respect  of  the  improvement  of  hill 
pasture  being  provided  for  on  the  basis  of  its  improved 
value  to  an  incoming  tenant) ;  and  steps  should  be  taken 
to  secure  that  normal  breeding  stocks,  as  far  as  practicable, 
are  not  removed  from  hill  grazinjis. 

(6)  Where  in  a  lease  of  a  farm  an  heir  of  entail  in  possession 
binds  himself  and  his  heii-a  and  representatives  to  take  over 
from  the  tenant  at  the  termination  of  the  lease  the  shoep 
stock  on  the  farm  and  dies  before  the  fulfilment  of  the  obliga- 
tion, the  obligation  should,  to  the  extent  of  the  normal  and 
regular  sheep  stock  on  the  farm,  devolve  and  be  binding  upon 
the  heir  of  entail  in  possession  of  the  estate  at  the  time  when 
it  becrmes  prestable,  as  well  as  upon  the  pei-sonal  representa- 
tives of  the  lessor,  but  the  heir  of  entail  should  be  bound  to 
relieve  the  other  heirs  and  representatives. 

Smallholdings. 

The  policy  of  creating  small  holdings  should  be  extended 
rapidly  and  once  an  appUcant  is  accepted  as  suitable  by  the 
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Board  of  Agriculture  he  should  be  provided  with  a  holding 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Where,  for  any  reason,  it  appears  probable  that  a  holding 
in  the  locality  where  the  applicant  witshos  one  will  not  b« 
available  for  a  considerable  time  he  should  be  told  so ;  and 
arrangements  made  if  possible  to  offer  him  a  holding  ebewhere. 

As  Regards  Applicants. 

While  a  preference  as  regards  providing  holdings  should  b« 
given  to  applicants  with  sufficient  capital,  the  fact  that  an 
applicant  otherwise  suitable  has  not  this  capital  should  not 
of  itaell  be  a  bar  against  such  applicant  being  accepted  as 
suitable.  We  regard  it  as  essential  that  access  to  small  hold- 
ings for  the  poor  man  of  character  and  of  energy  should  be 
made  available.  To  ensure  this  and  also  to  provide  that  the 
adequate  capital  for  trading,  etc.,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
development  of  small  holdings,  should  be  available,  for  the 
purposes  of  existing  smallholders  as  well  as  for  establishing 
new  holdings,  we  consider  it  essential  that  improved  credit 
facilities  should  be  provided. 

The  two  obvious  ways  to  do  this  are  : 

(1)  That,  if  necessary,  the  money  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  permanent  equipment  of 
new  small  holdings  should  be  increased,  so  that  advances 
for  permanent  equipment  might  bo  made  to  a  larger 
number  of  persons  than  is  possible  at  present. 

We  consider,  also  that  having  regard  to  the  purpose 
for  which  such  advances  are  made  they  might  very  well, 
so  far  as  they  are  repayable,  be  advanced  from  a  special 
fund  created  by  the  issue  of  a  Land  Stock  instead  of  being 
provided  out  of  revenue. 

(2)  We  are  convinced,  also,  that  a  matter  of  great 
importance  is  the  provision  of  organised  financial  facilities 
for  smallholders. 

Infinitely  more  can  yet  hr  achieved  through  the  development 
of  credit  societies  or  land  banks.  In  the  matter  of  financial 
facilities  for  smallholders,  Scotland  is  far  behind  other 
countries.    We  are  convinced  that  one  of  the  fint  iteps 
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•hould  be  to  secure,  if  powible,  that  the  existing  Soottith 
banks  would  make  advances  on  the  joint  and  several  guarantees 
of  the  members  of  co-operative  units.  A  special  advantage 
of  this  is  that  these  banks  at  present  have  very  extensive 
organisations  with  branches  in  every  district  and  could  readily 
carry  out  the  work  through  tlieir  country  branches. 

Accordmgly,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Agricsul- 
ture  as  speedily  as  possible  to  organise  credit  societies  in  the 
various  localities  and  get  them  working. 

Co-operative  facilities  also  in  buying  and  selling  offer 
advantages  especially  where  there  are  numbers  of  small 
holdings  located  in  colonies.  In  localities  where  the  develop- 
ment of  co-operative  units  promises  success,  the  Boanl  of 
Agriculture  should  take  steps  to  assist  their  organisation. 

II. — Compensation. 
In  creating  new  holdings  and  in  extending  existing  holdings 
under  the  Small  Landholders'  Act,  the  principles  on  which 
compensation  should  be  paid  to  the  proprietor  are  : 

(a)  Where  the  normal  letting  value  of  the  land  for 
agricultural  or  pastoral  purpo.ses  is  not  diminished  by  the 
compulsory  cnation  of  new  small  holdings,  no  compen- 
sation should  be  paid  to  the  proprietor  in  respect  of  their 
creation.  The  legal  claims  of  the  sitting  agricultural  or 
pastoral  tenant  for  disturbance,  etc.,  should  be  com- 
pensated for. 

(6)  No  compensation  should  in  any  case  be  paid  for 

loss  of  sporting  value  through  the  constitution  of  such 

holdings. 

(c)  No  compensation  should  be  paid  in  respect  of  the  new 

tenure  or  for  loss  of  control  over  the  land  or  over  tenants  or 

loss  of  "  social  value  "  of  an  estate  through  the  creation  of 

small  holdings. 

(rf)  The  compensation  to  be  paid,  failing  agreement, 
should  be  determined  by  the  Land  Court  in  all  cases.The 
provisions  of  Section  7  (11)  of  the  Act  of  1911,  allowing 
an  application  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  arbiter  to  determine  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation should  be  repealed. 
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III.— Procedure  in  Creation  of  New  Holdings. 

(a)  The  Board  of  Agriculture  should  have  power  to  require 
landowners  to  fill  in  a  short  form  sent  to  them  with  particuUrs 
showing  when  leases  of  farms  expire  and  whether  the  sittini; 
tenant  is  an  applicant  for  a  renewal.  The  Board  of  A<rricul- 
tare  should  also  ascertain  from  the  tenant  whether  he  was  an 
applicant  for  a  renewal  of  his  lease. 

(6)  When  the  Board  of  Afrriculture  are  of  opinion  that  there 
is  a  demand  for  small  holdings  in  a  locality,  and  they  are 
unable  to  secure  that  landowners  by  arrangement  will  make 
the  noceH.sarv  land  available,  they  should  at  once  prepare  a 
preliminary  scheme  for  new  small  holdings  in  such  locality  in 
respect  of  farms  where  the  leases  are  expiring,  and  where  the 
sitting  tenant  is  not  applying  for  the  renewal  of  his  lease, 
or  where  he  has  a  number  of  farms,  or  as  regards  "  led  "  farms. 
The  Board  should  apply  to  the  Land  Court  for  their  approval 
of  this  provisional  scheme  one  year  or  so  before  the  expiration 
of  the  leases.  (In  the  ordinary  case  there  is  a  year's  notice 
by  tenant  or  by  proprietor  of  the  termination  of  a  lease).  On 
reasonable  cause  shown,  the  Land  Court  would  grant  such 
application  limiting  its  operation  to  a  period  of  six  months 
{e.g.,  the  first  six  months  of  the  last  year  of  the  lease).  Within 
such  time  the  proprietor  should  not  be  allowed  to  let  the  farm, 
otherwise  than  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Land  Co^irt. 

Within  such  time  also  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should 
complete  their  scheme  for  small  holdings  by  the  necessary 
negotiation  with  applicants,  and,  failing  agreement  with  the 
proprietor  to  accept  the  new  tenants  as  small  landholders, 
.should  be  enabled  to  apply  to  the  Land  Court  to  have  a  com- 
pulsory order  made. 


IV. — Minor  Provisions. 

(a)  All  the  officials  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  be 
made  available  for  the  work  where  necessary  of  making  and 
extending  small  holdings.  The  present  provisions  imposing 
so  much  work  on  the  ComrxussiQuer  for  qmall  holdings  8houl4 
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be  abolished  as  should  also  the  requirement  that  negotiationa 
with  the  proprietor  for  the  creation  of  holdings  must  have 
broken  down  before  further  action  can  be  taken. 

(6)  Section  26  (2)  of  the  Small  Landholders'  Act  should 
be  altered  to  allow  any  small  landholder  or  statutory  small 
tenant  to  apply  to  the  Board  for  an  enlargement  of  his  holding 
to  be  taken  in  whole  or  in  part  from  land  belonging  to  another 
landlord. 

(c)  Power  should  be  given  to  a  statutory  small  tenant  to 
apply  to  the  Board  for  an  enlargement  of  his  holding  in  the 
same  way  that  a  smallholder  may  apply  under  Section  16, 
of  the  Act  of  1911. 

(d)  Section  7  (16)  of  the  Act  of  1911,  should  be  altered  to 
provide  that  this  exemption  shall  extend  only  to  the  date  of 
termination  originally  stipulated  in  the  lease. 

(e)  In  an  order  constituting  new  small  holdings,  the  Land 
Court  should  have  power,  on  the  application  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  to  make  an  order  providing  a  supply  of  water 
to  the  small  holdings  on  conditions  determined  by  the  Court, 
where  the  Board  of  Agriculture  are  unable  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  landowner  tor  the  supply  of  water. 

(/)  The  provisions  of  Section  26  (3)  {g)  of  the  Act  of  1911, 
should  be  modified  to  allow  of  an  appeal  to  the  Land  Court 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  for  small  holdings  land  being  or 
forming  part  of  an  extensive  policy  or  park,  or  home  farm  of 
any  estate  where  it  appeared  tliat  the  amount  of  land  so 
attached  was  in  fact  in  excess  of  what  reasonably  or  normally 
might  be  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  the 
amenities  of  the  estate,  and  where  it  was  difficult  otherwise 
for  laud  to  be  found  for  small  holdings. 

{g)  Power  should  be  given  to  have  an  existing  yearly  tenant 
or  a  qualified  leaseholder  admitted  to  registration  as  a  new 
holder,  in  respect  of  land  within  a  parliamentary,  police  or 
municipal  burgh,  under  circumstances  of  general  reasonable- 
msa  similar  to  those  described  under  (/). 
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Farm  Senrants. 

A  first  essential  is  to  open  to  fanii  servants  a  ladder  of  pro* 
gression,  leading  to  the  occupation  of  small  holdings  and 
onward  to  larger  farms. 

This  necessitates  a  more  active  small  holdings  policy  with 
credit  facilities  for  men  of  character  and  energy,  but  insufficient 
capital :  and  this  latter  point  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  reoom* 
niendations  as  regards  smallholders. 

This  is  the  larger  remedy  and  by  providing  an  alternative 
career  it  will  necessitate  improved  conditions  for  farm  servants 
on  the  farms  in  order  that  employers  may  continue  to  get 
and  to  retain  good  servants. 

Minor  improvements  which  should  be  secured  to  the  farm 
servants  at  once  are  : 

(I)  HOUDAYS. 

That  it  should  be  an  implied  condition  in  the  contract  of 
hiring  of  a  farm  servant  that  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  half 
holiday  every  week,  except  during  seed  time  and  harvest, 
and  subject  to  all  necessary  and  reasonable  provision  for 
attending  to  animals  ;  seed  time  and  harvest  should  include 
the  proper  working  of  root  and  hay  crops  as  well  a&  grain 
crops.  It  should  be  open  to  farmers  and  farm  servants 
to  substitute  whole  days  where  that  was  mutually  convenient. 
In  any  case,  the  aggregate  should  not  be  less  than  eighteen 
whole  days. 

(II)  Housing. 

Active  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  secure  the  provision 
of  sufficient  suitable  cottages  for  the  reasonable  accommodation 
of  the  farm  servants.    {See  also  Housing,  Sections  8  and  9.) 

Rural  Education. 

The  increased  development  of  rural  schools  pre  dding  instruc- 
tion for  sons  of  farmers  and  others  desiring  to  follow  a  career 
on  the  land  should  be  provided.  More  extensive  schemes  ot 
local  lectures,  practical  demonstrations  and  the  distribution  ol 
agricultural  information  should  be  elaborated. 
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Also  increased  provisioa  for  special  work  in  connection  with 
the  improvement  of  stock  and  land  on  the  lines  at  present 
being  followed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Develop- 
ment Commissioners,  should  be  made. 

The  Islands. 

Provision  should  be  made  to  secure  the  breaking  up  of  the 
large  farms  in  the  Hebrides  among  the  small  landholders,  and 
the  landless. 

Access  to  Land  in  Rural  Areas. 


Provision  should  be  made  against  the  arbitrary  refusal  of 
a  proprietor  to  grant  sites  for  churches,  residential  or  industrial 
purposes  (including  reasonable  access  to  Wiiter  rights),  and 
power  should  be  given  the  Land  Court  to  make  the  site  available 
and  to  fix  a  feu  duty  if  the  withholding  is  found  to  be  unrea- 
sonable. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  should  be  on  the  lines  of  the 
Small  Landholders  Act,  namely,  in  the  first  instance  faiUng 
agreement  between  the  parties  an  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  bring  about  agreement  by  administrative  effort  (on  the 
lines  of  the  action  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
the  creation  of  small  holdings).  Failing  this  there  should  be 
an  appeal  to  the  Land  Court  who  should  have  power  to  make 
a  compulsory  order. 


Afforestation. 

Power  should  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Agiiculture  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  on  lease  for  afforestation  at  a  fair  rent  to 
be  lixed  by  the  Land  Court  failing  agreement  between  the 
landowner  and  the  Board. 

In  any  such  arrangement  it  would  be  essential  that  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  should  have  absolute  power  to  deal  with  the 
land  as  it  thought  fit,  including  the  power  to  sublet  to  CO' 
operative  Assoriations  or  T.'tilitv  Socif^ties. 
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Housing. 

Compulsory     Survey,    Resulting     Action    and    Town 

Planning. 

(1)  A  compulsory  survey  should  be  made  of  housing  con- 
ditions in  the  towns  beginning  •  ith  the  areas  where  the  death 
rates  and  sickness  rates  are  highest.  This  survey  should 
show  in  considerable  detail  the  density  of  the  population,  the 
conditions  of  the  housing,  the  names  of  the  owners,  etc., 

(2)  Further,  on  the  completion  of  the  survey,  fully  or  in 
parts,  the  local  authority  should  be  required  to  prepare  its 
scheme  for  dealing  under  the  Housing  Acts  with  the  defects 
disclosed  with  the  object  of  raising  the  housing  in  its  area  to 
a  minimum  of  adequacy  and  of  sanitation,  and  to  submit 
this  scheme  to  the  c^^ntral  housing  department  within  a 
specified  period,  and  t  carry  it  out  with  such  alterations  as 
the  Central  Housing  Authority  may  require. 

(3)  The  contributions  made  by  the  Government  in  respect 
of  housing,  etc.,  should  be  made  conditional  on  these  duties 
and  the  remedies  being  adequately  carried  out. 

(4)  The  main  particulars  of  the  results  of  the  survey  might 
be  published  for  the  information  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
locality,  from  time  to  time,  as  each  part  of  the  survey  is 
completed,  with  a  view  to  arousing  a  keener  local  appreciation 
of  housing  deficieno'es. 

(5)  This  compulsoi-y  survey,  less  detailed  than  in  the  case 
of  the  towns,  but  showing  clearly  existing  shortcomings  both 
as  regards  the  condition  of  houses  and  the  imsatisfied  demand 
should  be  required  to  be  made  by  the  local  authorities  in  respect 
of  all  rural  areas. 

(6)  Further,  in  order  to  protect  the  amenities  of  towns, 
urban  local  authorities  should  be  required  within  a  specified 
period  to  prepare  a  preliminary  planning  scheme  for  their 
entire  area.  This  scheme  shv^uld  include  only  the  broader 
lines  of  development,  as  the  detail  should  be  filled  in  later  on 
when  a  complete  town  planning  scheme  was  adopted.  But 
among  other  features  secured  in  the  preliminary  scheme  should 
be,  the  restriction  of  the  number  of  Louses  per  acre,  and  the 
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rules  or  by-laws  governing  the  construction  of  roads  and 
buildings,  framed  so  as  to  secure  an  open  system  of  building. 
In  framing  the  scheme,  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  what 
is  the  best  way  in  which  the  town  should  develop  and  the  best 
manner  in  which  to  utilise  its  space.  The  care  and  control 
of  its  amenities  is  pecuharly  a  matter  for  the  locality. 

(7)  Local  authorities  should  be  required  to  make  a  complete 
town  planning  scheme  for  their  area  and  should  make  and 
enforce  equitably  re-planning  schemes  in  rospect  of  areas 
which,  owing  to  the  congestion  of  existing  buiklings  or  to  the 
unsatisfactory  arrangement  of  streets  would  not  otherwise 
permit  rebuilding  with  due  regard  to  modern  standards  as  to 
air  space,  access  to  light  and  size  of  buildings :  the  object 
being  to  secure  that  the  area  when  rebuilt  shall  be  reasonably 
open  to  light  and  air,  that  the  houses  also  shall  be  satisfactory 
and  further  that,  so  far  as  is  reasonable  and  practicable,  the 
rebuilding  shall  be  carried  out  with  sufficient  regard  to  the 
general  town  planning  scheme  of  the  town  as  a  whole. 

Provision  op  Housing  Accommodation. 

(8)  While  the  obligation  to  secure  that  the  people  in  a 
locality  are  adequately  housed  rests  on  the  local  authority 
and  the  State,  the  local  authority  in  special  circumstances 
should  have  power  to  require  the  assistance  of  special  interests 
in  oarrying  out  what  should  be  made  a  statutory  duty  on  the 
local  authority,  namely  to  secure  that  the  people  in  its  area 
are  housed  in  adequate  dwellings. 

Examples  of  the  special  circumstances  in  which  the  local 
authority  should  be  empowered  to  reqiiire  this  special  assist- 
ance have  been  explained  on  pp.  414  and  415.  and  are  further 
instanced  in  what  is  said  below  regarding  the  housing  of  farm 
servants.  In  all  cases  however,  the  duty  of  securing  that  the 
locality  is  supplied  with  adequate  dwelhngs  should  be  made 
obligatory  on  the  local  authority  and  the  State  should 
secure  that  the  dutv  is  carried  out  bv  makinj?  the  block  grants 
conditional  on  the  performance  of  these  duties. 

(9)  Farm  servants'  houses  are  generally  located  on  the 
farms  and  where  the  farms  are  large  and  isolated  and  this 
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systom  of  housing  is  considered  essential  in  the  meantime,  it 
is  difficult  to  ask  the  State  or  local  authority  to  rebuild  cottages 
on  these  sites.  In  villages  or  at  rural  centres  where  there 
was  a  possible  demand  for  the  services  of  the  persons  Uving 
in  the  cottag«s  by  several  farmers  or  employers  there  io 
at  least  as  strong  a  case  for  the  State  or  the  local  authority  to 
undertake  the  work  as  there  is  in  urban  districts. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  local  authority  under- 
taking thea«  obligations  are  so  many  that  the  State  should 
undertake  a  larger  share  of  the  burden  than  is  done  at  present. 

Further,  though  there  are  advantages  in  having  the  farm 
servants'  cottages  no  longer  so  closely  associated  witli  individual 
farms,  so  much  of  the  present  housing  of  farm  servants  is 
done  OB  the  farms  that  there  are  obvious  practical  difficulties 
in  radically  altering  the  system  at  once,  and  as  regards  certain 
farms  it  is  difficult  under  present  conditions  to  house  the 
servants  Oi.  rwise  than  on  the  farms. 

While  tb»?  State  and  local  authority  should  perform  their 
obUgations  of  providing  houses  where  the  average  demand 
warranted  it,  it  is  more  difficult  to  hold  that  they  should 
equip  individual  farms  and  accordingly  the  landowner  should 
be  compelled  to  provide  the  cottages  necessary  for  the  equip- 
ment of  certain  farms  and,  faiUng  his  doing  so,  the  local 
authority  should  erect  the  necessary  cottages  and  recover 
the  cost  from  him.  If  the  landowner  considered  the  require- 
ments of  the  local  authority  unreasonable  in  respect  of  what 
they  asked  him  to  do  in  such  cases  he  should  have  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  Central  Housing  Authority. 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  the  ultimate  responsibiHty  for 
becuring  that  suitable  houses  for  farm  servants  are  provided 
in  the  locahty  rests  on  the  local  authority  The  Central 
Housing  Authority  should  see  that  the  necessary  housing 
was  in  fact  provided  and  have  power  to  withhold  the  block 
grants  for  housing  if  the  necessary  work  was  not  done. 

(10)  The  further  development  of  pubhc  utility  societies 
should  be  encouraged,  and  they  should  be  enabled  to  borrow 
from  the  State  some  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  capital  needed 
for  erecting  wMldng-oIass  dwellings  (subject  to  submiaaion 
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to  public  audit,  limitation  of  dividends  to  5  per  cent.,  and 
other  requiremoiits  in  the  public  interest).  An  extra  per- 
centage should  be  charged  where  the  proportion  of  the  loan 
to  the  total  value  exceeded  two-thirds  in  order  to  provide  a 
contingency  fund  for  any  losses. 

The  local  authorities  by  subscribing  some  portion  of  the 
capital,  or  by  feuing  or  leasing  land  to  these  societies,  could 
render  them  very  notable  assistance.  The  necessary  power 
to  do  this  should  be  given. 

Other  Provisions. 

(11)  The  powers  given  by  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning 
Act  to  local  authorities  to  compel  owners  to  provide  habitable 
houses  should  be  strictly  enforced.  In  addition  the  names 
of  owners  of  slum  property,  etc.,  should  be  available  for 
publication. 

Closing  orders  should  be  strictly  enforced  after  the  owner 
has  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  remedying  the  defects. 
The  power  to  close  a  house  for  repeated  overcrowding  should 
also  be  fully  used. 

(lU)  Any  person  lawfully  within  a  dwelling  house  who 
suffers  damage  through  its  defective  condition  should  have  a 
right  of  action  against  the  owner  of  the  house. 

(13)  Local  Authorities  should  have  power  to  register  and 
inspect  "  farmed-out "  houses  and  to  make  regiilationa 
atlecting  them. 

(14)  All  the  appeals  arising  from  Closing  Orders,  etc.,  should 
be  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  not  to  the 
Courts. 

(15)  Improvements  should  be  made  in  the  supplies  of 
water  available  in  houses  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages, 
as  at  present  the  supply  of  water  for  houses  is  frequently 
inadequate.  New  areas  of  available  water  supply  should  be 
mapped  out  by  the  Local  Government  Board  with  a  view  to 
the  most  being  made  of  the  suppUes  available  and  of  pre- 
venting undue  encroachment  on  the  part  of  one  authority  on 
supplies  which  might  be  absolutely  essential  for  anothei 
authority. ' 
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(16)  Efforts  ahould  be  made  to  secure  larger  plots  of  ground 
for  gardens,  and  in  this  connection  the  further  development  of 
transit  and  access  to  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
are  of  primary  importance. 

(17)  In  applications  under  the  compulsory  procedure  as 
regards  acquisition  of  land  (by  bodies  or  persons  other  than 
the  local  authority  of  the  area  concerned)  or  under  the 
tenure  procedure  as  repards  renewals  of  leases,  the  enforcement 
of  restrictions  in  feu  charters,  etc.,  the  local  authority  of  the 
area  concerned  should  have  a  locus  standi,  so  as  to  protect 
in  any  necessary  manner,  the  interests  of  the  community  and 
the  amenities. 

Building  By-Laws. 

(18)  Concurrent  with  the  extension  of  town  planning  is  the 
question  of  providing  more  freedom  in  the  building  by-laws. 
These  are  framed  for  the  existing  conditions.  In  regard  to 
the  altered  housing  conditions  which  town  planning  contem- 
plates, more  elasticity  in  regard  to  the  by-laws  for  different 
areas  and  different  housing  conditions  is  desirable,  keeping 
in  view  the  class  of  housing  concerned  and  the  desirabiUty  of 
economising  in  cost  of  structure,  formation  of  side  streets,  etc. 
We  consider  that  a  committee  of  experts  should  make  further 
examination  of  this  matter. 

It  is  of  essential  importance,  however,  that  roads  which 
are  likely  to  develop  into  leading  thoroughfares  should  be 
capable  in  future  of  being  widened  and  that  this  should  be 
taken  into  account. 

Transit. 

(19)  A  local  authority  should  have  power  to  construct 
tramways  or  to  provide  other  transit  facilities  {e.g.,  motor- 
buses)  within  its  own  area  and  by  agieement  with  neighbouring 
local  authorities  within  the  area  of  such  other  local  authorities 
with  the  consent  of  a  Government  Department  without 
requiring  to  obtain  sanction  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  or 
Provisional  Order :  but  where  it  is  intended  to  construct  a 
tramway  line,  notice  of  the  intention  should  be  published  a 
aoffioieut  time  before  action  is  taken  in  order  to  allow  any 
interested  parties  to  lodge  objections. 
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Urban  Tenure. 

(1)  A  simple  and  inexpensive  process  should  be  provided  foi 
the  variation  or  annulment  (on  equitable  considerations)  oi 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable  restrictions  in  feu  charters,  and 
also  for  the  enforcement  of  conditions  which  are  for  the 
reasonable  preservation  of  the  amenity  and  for  the  advantage 
of  the  community  which  the  superior  though  inserting  in  tlie 
feu  charter  with  reference  to  his  building  plan  subsequently 
unreasonably  and  arbitrarily  varies  or  waives  in  particular 
cases  to  the  detriment  of  other  feuars.  It  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  authority  dealing  with  such  cases,  having  regard  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  to  declare  void  or  to  vary 
equitably  any  conditions  in  the  feu  charter  that  are  unreason- 
able, and  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  reasonable  con- 
ditions where  in  fact  the  violation  of  these  constitutes  personal 
injustice  or  conduces  to  the  public  disadvantages. 

As  mentioned  above,  in  all  cases  affecting  restrictions  the 
loca^l  authority  should  have  a  locus  stand'. 

(2)  As  regards  tenants  of  residential  or  business  premises  or 
corporate,  charitable  or  rehgious  bodies  holding  on  leases, 
where  they  have  erected  the  premises  themselves  or  the  premises 
have  been  erected  by  predecessors,  and  in  respect  of  which  the 
owner  has  not  contributed  any  substantial  value,  power  should 
be  given  for  the  conversion  on  equitable  considerations  of 
the  leases  into  feus  and  faihng  agreement  between  the 
parties  the  terms  should  be  determined  by  compulsory  order. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  occupying  tenancies  power  should  be 
given  to  a  businet^s  tenant  to  apply  to  an  impartial  authority 
for  a  renewal  of  his  lease  on  equitable  considerations  where, 
by  refusal  to  renew  the  lease,  or  by  requiring  a  rent  in  excess 
of  the  fair  letting  value  of  the  property,  the  tenant  is  being 
deprived  of  elements  of  value  due  to  the  goodwill  or  improve- 
ments which  he  has  created. 

To  be  entitled  to  this  rehef,  the  occupier  would  be  required 
to  perform  fully  all  the  duties  of  a  good  occupier.  The  tenant 
should  be  secured  in  comepnsation  for  improvements  where 
these  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the  premises  to  an  in-coming 
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tenant  and  also  compensation  for  loes  of  goodwill  if  he  has  of 
neceasity  to  leave  the  premises  when  he  himself  desires  to 
remain. 

He  should  not  be  secured  in  this  fixity  of  tenure  where  the 
owner  desired,  on  reasonable  cause  shown  to  the  tribunal, 
to  resume  possession  of  the  premises  for  his  own  purposes  or 
for  purposes  of  greater  utility  or  in  the  case  where  the  tenant 
had  failed  to  behave  as  a  good  tenant  or  to  fulfil  statutory  or 
contractual  obligations  resting  upon  him,  or  where  the  premises 
are  needed  for  some  public  purpose.  Where  the  tenant 
cannot  be  given  a  renewal  of  his  lease  he  should  be  entitled 
to  compensation  in  respect  of  goodwill,  etc. 

(4)  In  all  these  cases  the  procedure  should  be  that,  faihng 
agreement  in  the  first  instance  between  the  parties  concerned, 
and  failing  the  conclusion  of  agreement  secondly  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  administrative  section  of  the  public  department, 
an  appeal  for  final  determination  should  lie  to  the  judicial 
section.  This  judical  authority  should  abo  have  power  to 
award  expenses. 


Acquisition  by  Public  and  Semi-Public  Bodies. 

(1)  Except  in  cases  where  the  scheme  concerned  is  of  very 
considerable  magnitude  or  novelty  there  should  be  no  need  to 
go  to  Parliament  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  powers  of 
compulsory  acquisition. 

(2)  For  strictly  local  improvements  within  its  own  area 
such  as  the  widening  and  making  of  streets,  the  provision  of 
parks,  open  spaces,  schools,  public  buildings,  sites  for  dwelling 
houses,  etc.,  the  local  authority  should  have  power  to  put 
into  operation  the  compulsory  provisions  by  a  resolution  of 
the  council,  a  right  of  appeal  by  any  owner  affected  being 
allowed  under  the  provisions  outlined  below. 

{3)  As  regards  works  of  a  more  important  nature  promoted 
by  a  local  authority  and  as  regards  all  works  promoted  by  a 
semi-public  body  the  sanction  of  the  Government  Department 
concerned  should  be  obtained,  and  only  where  it  appeared 
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that  the  scheme  was  so  large  or  so  novel  in  character  as  t< 
require  procedure  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  it  be  neces 
sary  to  proceed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

(4)  Whore  property  is  ucquired  under  compulsory  provision 
by  public  and  semi-public  authorities  the  price  payabl 
should  bo  the  price  at  which  a  willin;,'  seller  would  part'witl 
the  propcMty  to  an  ordinary  private  person  who  was  a  willin; 
buy»'r.  No  additional  allowance  should  be  made  in  respec 
of  the  (;oinj)uLsory  acquisiticm.  Failing  agreement  betweei 
the  parti.'s  concerned,  the  price  to  be  paid,  the  compensatioi 
and  tlio  allocation  of  costs  should  be  determined  by  an  impartia 
authority, 

(5)  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  procedure  suggeste* 
for  such  cases.  When  the  local  authority  or  semi-pubU' 
body  applied  for  compulsory  pf)wers  in  respect  of  the  lands  ii 
question,  they  should  serve  a  notice  of  their  application  on  th 
district  valuer  and  on  all  persons  interested  in  the  lands  the^ 
desired  to  acquire.  It  should  then  be  the  duty  of  the  distric 
valuer  when  the  com}mls()ry  powers  were  obtained  to  assea 
the  market  value  of  the  property  in  question  as  at  the  tim< 
of  the  application,  and  failing  agreement  between  the  partiei 
as  to  the  price  and  failing  the  conclusion  of  agreement  by  th« 
intervention  of  an  impartial  administrative  authority  ther< 
should  be  an  appeal  to  the  judical  section.  This'judica 
section  should  have  power  to  award  costs  equitably  in  an) 
proportion  as  between  the  two  parties,  to  Umit  the  numbei 
of  witnesses,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  preventing  unnecessary  costs 

(G)  No  compensation  should  be  paid  for  injurious  affectior 
of  other  lands,  nor  should  allowance  be  made  for  betterment, 
Compensation  should  be  paid  for  damage  due  to  severance  and 
disturbance.  In  addition,  when  part  only  of  a  claimant'^ 
property  is  required  and  can  be  taken  without  any  reasonable 
case  arising  for  the  claimants  to  require  the  promoters  to  take 
the  whole,  the  promoters  should  not  necessarily  be  required 
to  take  the  whole.  Compensation  paid  in  respect  of  angling, 
etc.,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  land  should  be  required  (so 
far  as  was  reasonable)  to  be  applied  by  the  complainant  in 
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making  good  the  damage  in  respect  of  which  it  was  paid  (e.g., 
altering  hedges,  drains,  the  shape  of  fields,  etc).  Full  com- 
pensation,  also,  should  be  paid  to  lessees  etc.,  in  respect 
of  damage  suffered  by  reason  of  being  disturbed  in  their 
possession  of  the  lands  taken. 

(7)  Local  authorities  should  be  authorised  to  acquire  land 
by  private  treaty  or  by  compulsory  acquisition  in  advance  of 
their  immediate  needs  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
have  statutory  powers,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
sell  land  so  acquired  without  the  sanction  of  the  Central 
Authority. 

(8)  In  all  cases  where  the  local  authority  desired  to  raise 
loans  for  schemes  of  acquiring  land,  etc.,  whether  by  com- 
pulsory provision  or  otherwise  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  other  Government  Department  for  the 
borrowing  should  be  required  to  be  obtained  except  in  so 
far  as  this  sanction  is  rendered  imnecessary  under  the  provisions 
of  a  local  or  other  Act  of  Parliament. 

This  last  provision  imposes  a  check  against  rash  action ; 
and  it  appears  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers 
that  some  such  check  should  be  imposed  in  order  that  the 
ratepayers  of  the  future  should  not  be  saddled  with  the  burden 
of  paying  for  any  undue  expenditure  on  the  part  of  local 
authorities  in  earlier  years. 

Wayleaves,  Servitudes,  etc* 

A  similar  procedure  should  be  available  as  regards  way- 
leaves,  servitudes,  etc.,  namely,  that  failing  agreement  with 
the  landowner,  there  should  be  power  to  apply  to  the  adminis- 
trative section  of  the  Government  Department  with  a  right 
of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  such  section  to  the  judicial 
section. 

Access  to  Land  in  Urban  Areas. 


Where  it  is  represented  to  the  local  authority  in  urban  areas 
that,  owing  to  the  unreasonable  attitude  of  landowners  in  the 
area,  religious  or  philanthropic  bodies,  companies  or  individual! 
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desiring  to  obtain  land  fur  churches,  inatitutes.  ooromeroia 
or  industrial  purposed  or  for  housing,  etc.  cannot  get  th 
desired  access,  the  local  authority  on  being  satisfied  that  th 
landowner's  refusal  is  unreasonable  and  against  the  interest 
of  the  locality  should  be  empowered  to  forward  the  appUcatioi 
as  before  to  the  appropriate  central  authority  with  a  vie^f 
to  having  the  land  made  available  compulsorily  under  thi 
order  of  the  judicial  section  and  at  a  price  fixed  by  it  ii 
particular,  on  proof  of  the  following  matters  : 

(i.)  That  the  application  for  the  access  to  the  land  wai 
bona  fide  for  the  purposes  mentioned  and  also  that  thi 
applicant  was  reasonable  in  desiring  to  obtain  the  par 
ticular  site. 

(ii.)  That  the  refusal  to  give  the  desired  access  wai 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable  in  the  sense  that  alt«mativ( 
sites  were  not  available  and  also  that  the  land  was  not 
wanted  for  some  other  reasonable  purpose,  for  extension 
of  premises,  etc.  The  owner's  refusal  to  give  access  tc 
his  land  should  not  be  held  to  be  unreasonable  if  he  showed 
that  the  land  was  necessary  or  desirable  for  some  othei 
normal  productive  purpose,  or  for  some  different  use 
having  regard  to  town  planning  and  the  preservation  of 
amenities.  The  demand  of  a  prohibitive  price  or  the 
insistence  upon  prohibitive  conditions  should,  however, 
be  treated  as  equivalent  to  a  refusal. 

(iii.)  That  the  land  desired  by  the  applicant  was  agricul- 
tural land  or  land  very  little  developed. 

(iv.)  That  the  applicant  had  shown  that  he  was  reason- 
ably fit  to  carry  out  the  imdertaking  he  proposed  and  the 
time  within  which  he  should  do  so  should  be  specified.  It 
would  be  quite  unfair  to  give  him  compulsory  powers  if 
he  were  not  to  erect  the  specified  buildings  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

(v.)  That  the  proposal  iavolved  no  infringement  of 
amenities. 
The  landowner,  if  he  considered  he  was  treated  unfairly  by 
the  local  authority,  could  always  raise  his  objection  again 
before  the  judicial  body. 
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Feuing  Condttioni  in  Mineral  Arei. 

Ajb  regards  feus  given  ii>  areas  liable  to  subsidence  owing  to 
the  extraction  of  minerals,  power  should  be  given  to  award 
feuars  compensation  in  respect  of  loss  resultin-r  from  the 
lowering  of  the  s\irface  taking  into  account  the  fact  in  any 
case,  that  in  view  of  the  risk,  the  superior  exacted  a  propor- 
tionately lower  feu  duty.  The  pr«»ence  in  the  feu  charter 
of  a  clause  exempting  the  superior  from  all  liability  resulting 
from  subsidence  and  requiring  the  feuar  also  to  rebuild  should 
not  debar  the  judicial  section  from  exercising  these  powers. 
The  necessary  power  to  secure  this  should  be  provided  by 
statute  as  also  the  declaration  that,  in  future,  such  clauses 
shall  be  null  and  void. 

Minerals. 

The  Government  Department  should  have  power  by  order, 
tr  Tant  permission  to  prospect  for  minerals,  stone,  etc.,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  compel  the  grant  of  mining  leases :  the  terms 
being  determined,  in  the  last  resort,  by  the  judicial  section. 
\Vhere  renewal  of  a  mining  lease  was  desired  provision! 
similar  to  those  outlined  in  the  section  on  Urban  Tenure  (3) 
'KTid  (4)  above,  should  be  available,    (see  p.  536.) 


Cost  of  Land. 

A  primary  faotor  making  for  the  congested  development 
of  towns  in  tenements  is  the  ring  of  high  priced  land  sorronnd- 
ing  the  town.  The  restriction  of  landowners'  powers  to  hold 
this  land  out  of  use  is  necessary,  and  this  purpose  will  be 
materially  assisted  by  our  proposals  for  the  extension  of 
town  planning  and  the  rating  of  site  value.  Under  town 
planning  schemes,  the  number  of  houses  per  acre  can  be 
Umited,  which  in  itself  imposes  limits  on  the  extent  of  property 
which  can  be  built  on  the  land,  and,  therefore,  on  the  price 
which  can  be  exacted  for  it.  The  rating  of  site  values  by 
imposing  a  burden  on  the  owner  of  such  land  makes  it  less 
easy  for  him  to  withhold  it  for  monopoly  prioes, 
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Legal  Charges. 

The  simplification  of  titles  and  shortening  of  citle-deeda 
and  the  provision  of  a  scheme  of  registration  of  title  in  ordei 
to  reduce  expenses  should  be  secured.  Within  town  planning 
areas  model  sets  of  conditions  and  restrictions  applicable  to 
particular  sections  of  the  area  might  be  published  and 
registered ;  r-<\  these  could  be  incorporated  in  individual 
titles  merely  ^  ■    'ference  to  the  model  restrictions  so  registered. 


Rating. 

The  vahution  of  the  sites  as  distinct  from  the  improvementc 
shoul  >  be  shown  in  the  valuation  roll  and  should  be  accessible 
to  au ,  atepayer;  and  a  rate  should  be  levied  on  the  site 
values. 

Entails  and  Primogeniture. 

Although  we  have  noc  dealt  with  reforms  in  the  law  ol 
conveyancing  generally,  there  are  two  subjects,  viz. :  the 
law  of  entail  and  the  law  of  primogeniture,  which  are  generall}/ 
recognised  as  causing  great  hardship  and  injustice  in  man}i 
cases.  The  fact  that  an  estate  is  entailed  is  not  only  a  cause 
of  complication  and  difficulty  in  the  transfer  of  land,  but  ofter 
results  in  the  burdening  of  the  estate  to  such  an  extent  thai 
it  is  impossible  for  the  heir  in  possession  to  maintain  adequate 
equipment,  and  hence  land  and  buildings  are  allowed  tc 
deteriorate. 

Again  when  a  person  dies  intestate  leaving  a  large  propor- 
tion of  his  estate  in  heritage  it  is  often  considered  a  great 
hardship  that  his  heritable  estate  should  go  to  his  heir*at-lav« 
while  the  rest  of  his  next-of-kin  get  no  share  of  it.  There 
seems  no  justification  for  the  distinction  between  the  succeBsiou 
lo  heritable  estate  and  to  moveable  estate. 

We  recommend  that  it  should  be  illegal  in  future  to  create 
an  entail  and  that  existing  entails  should  be  brought  to  ao 
end  upon  such  terms  as  would  socure  equitable  provision  beinj 
made  to  compensate  the  nearest  heirs  for  any  loss  of  expectant 
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succession,  upon  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  existing  statutes 
aud  abo  in  the  Entails  (Scotland)  Bill  presented  by  the  former 
Lord  Advocate  (Lord  Strathclyde.) 

We  also  recommend  that  the  law  of  primogeniture  should 
be  abohshed  and  that  the  rules  of  succession  applicable  to 
moveable  estate  should  also  apply  to  heritage.  This  would 
involve  that  heritage  would  be  subject  to  the  same  legal  right 
of  the  children,  widow  and  widower  to  a  share  of  the  estate 
(legitim,  jus  rdictae  and  jus  rdicli.)  as  in  the  case  of  moveable 
estate,  instead  of  being  subject  to  terce  and  courtesy. 

Casualties  and  Duplications 

Effect  should  be  given  to  the  Feudal  Casualties  (Scotland) 
Bill  presented  by  the  former  Lord  Advocate  (Lord  Strathclyde) 
(see  p.  311.) 
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AcRICtTLTURAL  HOLDINGS  AcTS— 

eont. 
Failure  of,  127,  135. 
Freedom  of  cropping,  130. 
Game.  129,  103.  108. 
Keoommendatiuns,  '>M. 
{See  also  Security  of  Tenure.) 
Agricultural  Laboi  ueh  (e*e  Farm 

Servants.) 

AORICULTUBAL   LaND  : 

Area  of,  IG. 
Deterioration  of,  lu. 
Improvement  of,  11  ei  aeq. 
Holdings  of  various  sizes,  60. 
Proportion  cultivated  by  ownera 

and  tenantH,  ()8. 
Rating  of,  50(i. 
(See  also  Cultivation.) 

AOIUCSLTURAL    PoIH'LATION  : 

Decline  in,  5. 
AuKicuLTURAL  Rate'^  Act,  506, 519. 

AORICULTURB,    BOARl)    OF  : 

Applicants  for  Small  Holdings,  63, 

103-105. 
Constitution,  92. 
Development,  assisted  by,  40. 
Hampered  by  want  of  funds,  96. 
Forestry,  258,  25U. 
Islands,  The,  267. 
Income  of,  92,  96,  119. 
President  of,  62. 
Report  of,  63,  93,  94,  95,  106,  271. 
Small   Holdings   and,    115,    116, 
117-122,  147. 
Aqriculturk,  DiFRissioN  or: 

Royal  Commission  on,  52. 
Amaloahation  (au  Farms,  Amalga- 
mation of.) 
Arabli  Land  : 
Decline  in,  16. 
Arbitration  : 

Under  Agricultural  Holdings  Acta, 

124,  128. 
Under  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  440- 

451.     ^ 
{See  also  Acquisition). 
Aboyllshirk  : 

Percentage  of  lives  and  popula- 
tion, 281. 
AssBssMCMT,  Syatem  of,  514-521. 
Atbsiobx,  280. 
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Bothies,  214-217. 
Bracken,  26-30. 
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160. 
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British  Aluminium  Co.,  247. 
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Bv-Laws,  384,  425,  426,  430.  535. 

Cost  of,  383-390. 

Density  of,  353-354,  356. 
Building  Sites,  Cost  of,  390-395. 
Building  Societies,  422. 
Building  Tenures,  288  et  seq. 

liUBOHS  : 

Housing  Conditions  in  the  larger 

Burghs,  350-351. 
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279. 
Population,  281. 
Rates,  620. 
By-Laws,  384,  425,  426,  430,  636, 

Canada : 

Kraigration  to,  11,  54. 

Stock  for,  59. 
Cai'Ital  : 

Farmers  and,  241. 

Invested  in  land,  returns  on,  48, 
52,  144-146. 

Small  Landholders  and,  93. 

{See  also  Credit). 
Capital  Values  : 
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Casualties  and  Duplications  : 

Deilmtion  of,  310-311. 
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Cattl* • 

Best  Herds,  .^. 

ifficiency  of  young  cattle,  40. 
•Id  of  milk.  62,  138, 
Oouiity  with  most,  67. 
Cattlkhsx  : 

(See  Farm  Servants.) 
Census  Retcbns,  3,  C,  7,  8,  190. 
Chalmers,  Db.,  371. 
Chamiier  of  Aubiculturk  : 
Scottish,  194. 

Rt.  Hon.  Joseph, 


Rural    Districts, 


Chamberlain, 
M.P.,  184. 
Children    m 
212: 

Compiired  with  Urban,  369. 
Closing  Obdkbs,  400,  431  : 

Ditliculty  of  enforcini;,  413. 
Commissions,  Royal  : 
on  Agriculture  (Dept  ssion),  52. 
on  Coast  Erosion  ami  Atforesta- 
tion,   159,   171,  250  Jia,  255- 
257. 
on  Highlands  and  Islands,  179- 

180. 
on  Local  Taxation,  2H9,  4H(i. 
on  Mining  Royalties,  341-312. 
on  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Dis- 
tress, 262. 
Compensation     {see     Agricultuml 
Holdings  Acts,  Improvements, 
Land  Courts). 
Lands  Clauses  Acts,  441,  e/  <c'/. 
Under   Small    Landholders    Act, 
XXX.,  96,  115,  118,  119. 

CONGE-STED   AbEAS  : 

Glasgow,  356  ;   Edinburgh,  367. 
Congested  DisTitiCTs  Boabd,  144, 

175,  267. 
^•OPEBATION :  236-244. 

Advantages  of,  237-238. 

Agricultural  Organisation  Society, 
237. 

Board  of  Agriculture,  240-241. 

Credit,  241-244. 

Examples  of,  240. 

DrainaL^e,  26. 

Increased  Cultivation,  20,  238. 

Small  Holdings,  236. 

Ttuwat,  237-240. 


Cottages : 

Cost  of,  385-388. 
(See  of  so  Housing.) 
Cbbdit,  Aobicultubal,  241-246: 
Co-operation,  96,  119-120,  JU. 
Improved  cultivation,  241,  244. 
Joint  Stock  Banks,  244,  245. 
Societies,  240. 

Smallholders,  95,  96,  241,  244. 
Crofters     and    Crofters    Acts, 

73-89. 
Crofters   Commission    Final    Re- 
port, 88,  181. 
Estates  for  sale,  178-179. 
Historical,  73. 
Royal     Commission     (Highlands 

and  Islands),  87. 
Results,  74-89. 

Removal  of  sense  of  injustice, 
74. 

Reduction  of  Rente.  75,  84-86. 

Improvement    of    Cultivation, 
80-82. 

Improvement  in  Drains,  82-84. 

Improveiuont   in    Houses   and 
Steadings,  75,  77-79. 

Improvement     in     spirit     of 
people,  86-89. 
Ceoftebs  Estates  Committee,  170. 
Cropping,  Freedom  of,  130. 
Cultivation  of  the  Soil  : 

Advantages    of    a    Diversity    of 

Holdings,  39,  41. 
Articles  in  The  Times  on,  59,  101. 
Capital  and  Credit,  230,  241  21(i. 
Compensation  for  Improvements, 

124-130. 
Co-operation  and,  230,  236-241. 
Crofters,  80,  87,  88,  89. 
Drainage  and,  17-26. 
Economics  and,  39,  159,  229-2:jO 

231-236. 
Education  and,  268-276. 
Game  and,  159-189. 
High  Standard  in  Scotland,  58. 
Increased  Production  and,  231- 

236. 
Labour  and,  68. 
Land  Owners,  68. 
Lazy- bed  Method,  62. 
"  Led  "  Farmi,  31. 
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CULTTVAnOR  or  TBB  SOIL — COtU. 

National  Intermt.  16,  43.  64.  129, 

231. 
Need  of  Increased  Product,  231- 

236. 
Reclamation,  17.  21-26. 
Retrogresaion  in,  15,  19. 
Royal  Commission  on  Agricultural 

Depression,  52. 
Security  of  Tenure  and,  48,  130, 

230. 
Small  Holdings  and,  64. 
Tenants,  238. 
Under-daTalopment,  128,  22'J. 

CUMULATIV*    FbbTIUTY.    46,     123, 

128. 
(Sec  aim  Security  of  Tenure). 


Damage  br  Deer : 

(See  Gama). 
Daiby  FABMmo,  61,  62. 
DiER  FoHMTS,  159-161.  188-169. 

Doterirr'tion  of,  27. 

Extent  of,  171-176. 

Grazing,  175. 

Grimblo's  Book,  Mr.,  178,  185. 

IncreaM  of  Deer  and  Decline  in 
Population,  184. 

Maxwell,  Sir  J.  Stirling,  188. 

Small  Holdings  and,  181-184. 
Dknmark,  17,  230,  247.  268. 

DBrOPUI.ATION,  3. 

Depbbssion  of  Agricpltcre,  52. 
Dbterioratiom     of     Land     and 
Equipment,  16. 

Bracken,  26-30. 

Deer  and,  173. 

"  Led  "  Farms,  34. 

DSVELOPMSKT  COMMISSION  : 

Afforestation  and,  258-259. 
Improvement,  276,  276. 

Disease,  365. 

Distribution  of  the  Popula- 
tion, 279-261. 

distubbancs.  compensation  for, 
130. 

Dow  ell's  List  of  Schttisu 
SpoRTDfo  Estates  fob  Sale, 
178. 


•*  Dun  DEI  Adtwitiseb."  194. 
Dbainaob  of  Land.  16-26. 

Done  by  Teoanta,  23-26. 

Drainage  Aote,  22. 

Greater   Interest   taken    in 
past,  21. 

Land  unproduotire  through  \ 
of.  17-21. 

Landowner'i  difficulties,  23. 

Of  first  importance,  17. 

Royal  Commission,  24. 

Record  not  kept  by  tenants, : 

Sir  John  MacDonell  on,  23. 

Security  of  tenore  and,  26. 

Tima  article  on.  25. 
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Agricultural   Colleges,   259, 

271-274. 
Board  of  Agriculture  and, 

275. 
Continuation  ClasBea,  271. 
Development    Commission 

269,  276,  276. 
Demonstration  Crofts.  274. 
Elementary,  268-269. 
Farmers  and,  269. 
Increased  Cultivation  and,  2i 
Recommendation,  529. 
Reaearoh,  268,  270. 
School  Gardens,  273. 
Technical,  269. 
Winter  Sohoola,  270. 
Emigbation  : 
Access  to  land  and,  11,  13,  & 
Class  of  emigrants,  4,  11,  21< 
Figures  of,  10,  11. 
Housing  and,  14. 
Monopoly  power  and,  167. 
Rocent  increase  in,  10. 
Small  holdings  and,  95,  113. 
Some  cauaes  of,  12,  157. 
Engagements     (Farm     Serva 

191-193. 
Edinbuboh  : 

Density  of  Population.  280, 
Percentage     of     Popidation 

County  of,  280. 


'194. 

26. 
26. 

en    in    the 

rough  want 

38,   23. 


oants,  26. 
a,  23. 
,  28. 
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lAh: 
259, 

260. 

and. 

2o9, 

271. 
ssion 

and. 

274. 

and.  < 

269. 

,  13,  64. 
11,  214. 


157. 

,113. 

7. 
Servants),  I 


1.  280,  3f>6. 
Illation     ifll 


"  EsTATM   ICaoazinc,"  186,  253. 

ExpnrsM  or  Tbakstsb  or  Land. 
344.642. 

Entail,  46-49,  291. 
Reooameadation,  542. 


Farm  Inititatflg,  272. 
Farm  Seevants  : 

Casual,  191. 

Cattlemen,  190. 

Children  of,  191,212. 

Classifioation  of,  190. 

Earnings  of,  196-211 

Emigration  of,  191-192,  193. 

Holidays  of,  193-196. 

Holidaya,     Recommendation    as 
to,  629. 

Horsemen,  190. 

Hours  of,  192-193. 

Housing  of,  193,  213-222.  rr29 

•'Led  "  Farms  and,  31,  38,  39. 

Men  in   Charge  of   Animals.   6 
200-201. 

Migration  of,  192,  212. 

Numbers  of,  6,  8,  190. 

Recommendations,  529. 

Shepherds  190,  191,  198.  201. 

Small  Holdings  and,  64.  105- lOG. 
Fahmebs : 

Arbitration  and,  128. 

Best  and  Worst,  52,  53,  59. 

Innovations  and,  269. 

Insecurity  of  Tenure.  123-143. 

Joint  Stock  Banks  end,  244. 

"  Led  "  Farms  and,  33,  43,  44. 

Aumbers  of,  6,  7. 

Farms : 

Advantages  of  Diversity  of  sizes. 

39. 
Number  and  Sizes  of,  60. 
Varied  Pruduce  of,  61. 

Farms,  Amaloahation  o»  : 
Causes  of,  31. 

Employ  less  Labour.  31-39. 
Heather,  etc.,  and,  16. 
Local  Tradespeople  and,  34. 
Reoommendation,  523. 


Results  of,  34. 

Small  Holdings  and,  99. 

Suggestions  for  Reform,  41. 

FBHOUSSOX-BcCHAjrAN,  CoL.,  28. 

Fepdal  System  : 
Description,  288-290. 
Duplications  and  Casualties,  310. 
Restrictions    in     Fen    Charter^ 
293-307. 

FErr.ppTiEs  (oT  Ground  Rents).  293. 
ai.a  ground  annuals.  307-310. 
Power  to  Redeem  or  Apportion, 

Prices  of,  331. 

Rates  at  which  Land  is  Feued, 
325-330. 

FiSHlBMEJf,  63  a  aeq. 
Fixity  of  Tencee  : 

(See  Security  of  Tenure). 
Fbcit  Fauis,  62.  191. 


Game: 
Afforestation  and,  159. 

Bracken,  etc.,  and,  26,  27. 
Compensation   for    Damaee    hv 

163,  164-170.  ^' 
Cultivation  and,  159-189 

Deer,  159.  108-170,  174-189. 
Economics  and,    160,   161     16'> 
168-9.  '         ' 

^7,^?"f?^°'   I>««nage    by,    13  , 
lOo-l^O. 

Ground,  168,  162-164. 

Land    withheld    for,    159,     100, 

164,  176,  177. 
Leases  and,  163,  164. 
National^  Interosta  and,  160,  161, 

Rent«  and,  163, 165. 
Security  of  Tenure  and,  164. 
Sheep  and,  165. 

Small  Holdora  and,  168,  181-184, 
186. 

Sporting  Tenants  aod.  164. 
Winged.  182.  ^ 
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Oahi  Kiipkrs  : 

Action  of,  170. 
Numbers  of,  8. 

Ground  Game  Act,  lG2-iG3. 

Gebmany,  17. 

Glasgow  : 

Density  of  Population,  279. 

Housing  in,   35(5,  371,  374,  380, 
405. 

Rates  in,  .30.-i,  480-481. 
Glasgow  Ilendd,  147,  169,  194.  205. 

Glasgow      Ml-nicipal      Holsino 
Commission,  38'J,  398. 

Glasgow     Town     Council     and 
Ratino,  509-510. 

Graham,  Marquis  of,  145. 
Greknock,  381. 
Grimble,  Mr.  A.,  178,  185. 
Ground  Annuals,  307-310. 

Definition,  307. 

and  Feu-duties,  309. 

as  means  of  financing  Building, 
309. 

Power  to  redeem,  312. 
Hall,  Mr.  A.  D.,  24,  25. 

Heather,  extension  of,  28. 
Highlands  and   Islands   Royal 

Commission,  179, 180. 
Hill  Grazinqs,  161,  140-141. 
Holdings  : 

Demand  for,  54-58,  92-96. 

Number  and  Size  of,  60. 

Proportion  farmed  by  Owners  and 
Tenants,  68. 

Size  of.  Effect  on  Population  and 
Production,  65. 
Holidays    of    Farm    Servants, 
193-196. 

Recommendation,  629. 
Home  Farms,  93, 628. 
Hope,  Mb.  James,  62. 
House  :       « 

Definition  of,  283  footnote. 
Housing  (Rural),  223-228. 

Emigration  and,  14. 

Farm  SerTanta,  193, 213, 222. 


Housino  (Rcbal)— eon<. 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  and, 

227. 
Scarcity  of,  14,  217.  222. 
Housing  (Urban),  279,  283,  346. 
Number  of  Persona  in  one  and 

two-room  bouses,  283. 
Percentage  of  one    and    two- 
room  Houses,  283. 
Burden  of  the  Rates.  395-397. 
Cost  of  Construction,  383-388. 
Cost  of  Land,  390-395. 
Cost  of  Money,  388-390. 
Facts  as  to  Existing  Conditions, 
347-364. 
Conditions  in  the  Towns,  347- 

349. 
Houses  of  different  Sizes,  349- 

350. 
Other    Outstanding    Features, 

349-364. 
Overcrowding  and  Slums,  363- 
364. 
Results    of    Overcrowding,  365- 
376. 
ChUdren,  369-372. 
High  Death-Rate,  etc.,  366. 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  366- 

369,  371. 
Marriages,  Effect  on,  372. 
Morals,  Effect  on,  373. 
Outworkers,  373. 
Results       of       Improvement 
Schemes,  374,  375. 
Slums  and  Bad  Housing,  Causes 
of,  376-404. 
HoustNo  Remedies,  416-436 : 
Aims,  major  and  minor,  417  et  aeq. 
Difficulties  and  Causes,  416-417. 
Local  Rates  and,  416,  395. 
Poverty  and  Low  Wages,  416. 
Tenement  House  and,  416. 
HousiNO  Acts,  427. 
Housino     Schemes,     MuricifaIi, 
420-423. 


Improremoite  (Bural): 
Agrioultonl  Uoldiiigs  Acts  and, 
124-135. 
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iMntOVSMEKTS  (RrBAL)— «<W<. 

Brackens,    eto..   Gutting,   2(1-30, 
121).  228. 

Compensation  for    Ten&ntfl,  123. 

Crofters  and,  72-84. 

Effect  of  Socnrity  of  Tonuro  on, 
44.  48,  72-84. 

Land  '  wnors  and,  43-48,  158. 

BaiMHitRontonTcnant's,  44  158. 

Small  Landholders  Act  and,  01, 
08. 
Improvement  Sciiemes  : 

Results  of,  374-375. 

Cost  of  Land,  etc.,  for,  403. 

Difficulties  of  Local  Authorities  in 
reference  to,  401-404. 

Powers  of  Local  Authorities  as  to, 
432-435. 
Ikdistries  : 

Discouragetl  for  game  preserva- 
tion, 104-11)7. 
Islands.  The,  260-207. 
I>sECCBiTY  or  Tenure  (see  Secur- 
ity.) 


Land  (Urban): 

Cost  in  relation  to  Housing,  30O, 
301. 

Expense  of  Transfer  of.  344. 

High  price  in  relation  to   tene- 
ments, 203. 

•'  Holding  up  "  of.  392. 

Value  of,  303-395. 
Land  (Rural)  : 

Area  of  Cultivated,  16. 

Monopoly  of,  147-158.  178-189. 

Reclamation  of  by  Crofters,  «5, 
60. 

Value  of.  for  social  purposes,  etc., 
115,  185. 

{See  also  Acquisition,  Afforesta- 
tion, Agricultural  Land,  Game, 
Holdings.) 
"  Land  Aobnt's  Record,"  146. 
L\Nn  CotTRT: 

Acquisition  of  Land  and,  117-118. 

Afforestation  and,  258. 

Assessing  Compensation.  il6 


Land  Coitbt — <oiiL 
Co-npensation    for    damage     by 

deer.  1H8. 
Constitution  of.  121-122, 
Industries  and.  2t,». 
Monopoly  of  Land  and,  147-151, 

156. 
Pn>coodingB  before,  148-150, 168- 

170. 
Rents  and,  100-103. 
Report  of,  100,  150. 
Work  of.  100. 
Land  Enqpiby: 
(.'ommittee,  v. 
Object  of,  vii.-ii. 
L.VNUHOLDERS    {aee    Small    Land- 
holders Act.) 
Landowners: 
.Vbsentpcs,  45. 
Bunlened  estates  of.  45,  .52. 
Capital  of,  IS. 
Drainage  and,  28. 
L'ntailed  estates  of,  46.  47. 
Estates  management.  45,  53. 
Housing.  213  e^  seq. 
Improvements  and,  52. 
Inability  to  equip,  43-53. 
Monopoiv,  power  of ,  147-180. 
Poverty  of,  32,  43,  44,  40.  51,  52. 
Restrictions  in  Feu  Charters,  etc., 

301-302. 
Return  on  capital  of,  43,  52. 
Inducement  to  hold  up  land,  292. 
{See  also  (Jame,  Rent,  Security.) 
Land  PrRCHASE  {see  Acquisition.) 
Land  Values.  llATrao  of  : 
Arguments  in  favour  of,  486-490. 
Arguments  against,  490-500. 
Points  regarding  method  of.  601- 

604. 
Relation  of  Local  and  National 

Taxation,  604-606. 
Should  be  adopted,  500-601. 
Lands  Clauses  Aon,  440-454. 
Lahabkshibb  : 
Medical  Officen  of  Health,  409. 
Percentage  of  Population  in,  280, 

281. 
Leases  (Buildiso),  290-291,  321- 

324. 
Reoommendations  bm  to,  324, 536. 
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LiASKs  (Brsi.VE<H  Prkmiabs.  Sbops, 
ETC.).  332,  338: 
RecommondatioriH  as  to,  33.1. 
Lindsay,  Miss  Dorothy  : 

Report    OR    Diet    of    Labouring 
CUasos,  380. 
"  Lid  "  Farms  {tee  Famu,  Amalga- 
mation of.) 
Lbwis.  Island  or,  62,  201. 
Local  Actroritiks  : 
Existing  powers  of,  re  Housing, 

427-436. 
Minors'  Houses  and,  414. 
Keluctanco     to     make     Closing 

Orders,  etc.,  399-401-413. 
Slums  and  Cong«st«d  Areas  and, 
401-404. 


Maolay,,  Mr.  J.  P..  403. 
Mactaooabt,  Mb.  J.  A.,  396. 
MoDoNiLL.  Sib  Joh!V  : 

"  Land  Question,"  23. 
Mann,  Mr.  Johk,  398. 
Manures  : 

Compenaatioa   for   unexhausted, 
124-128. 

Clauses  in  Leases,  re,  126,  127. 

Co-operative    purchase   of,   237, 
240. 
Marriaoxs  : 

Effect  of  bad  housing,  372. 
Maxwklu  Sib  J.   Stirumo,   186, 

Mbdioal  Ofticirs  or  Hbalth  : 
Difficulties  of  in  regard  to  housing, 

227  228. 
Reports  of,  227.  228,   365-369, 
371,  409. 
Mnr  IN  Chabob  or  Animals,  190, 

200. 
Milk  Bxoords  CoMurrrxB,  275. 
MiNBBALS  Distbicts,  BuiLonra 
SiTBS  in,  312^318: 
Recommendation,  318-319,  541. 

MiNBBAL  LbASBS  AND  WaTLXAVBS, 

339-343. 
MiNBBs'  HoDSXS,  408-416. 
MoNXY,  Cost  of,  388-390. 
MosoroLY  PowxB  («ee  Landowner.) 


MoR  iLS : 

Kirect  of  Housing  on,  373. 
MoRTHAfJKS,  4.">.  49,  52. 

Municipal  HorsiNo  Schbmbs,  420 : 
Local  Authorities'  powers  re,  435. 


Neidands.  Mr.  A.,  248. 

"  NOBTHXBN  EhsION,"  221. 


Obiolete  Hoas«,  Ibe.  406-407. 
Obstructivb  Bcildinqs  : 

Local  Authorities  and,  431-432. 
Occupiers  or  Slums  and  Over- 
crowded Areas,  397-399. 

OUTWORREBS,  373. 
OVBRCROWDINU.  280  : 

Facts  as  to,  347-3«(4. 

Local  Authorities,  4U 1-404,  432. 

Occupier*  and,  397-399. 

Owners  and,  399-401. 

Results  of,  365-376. 

Slnms  and,  353-364. 

Stondaid  of,  285. 
OwNBBS  (tee  aim  Land  Owners.) 
OwNBBs  or  Slums  and  Pbopertt 

IN  OVBBCBOWDBD  AbBAS,  399- 

401. 
Owners  (House  Property)  : 
Sinking  Fund  and,  407. 
OTererowding  an  offence  of,  399. 


Paton,  ProieMor  Noel,  380. 
Payment  in  Kind,  196,  206-211. 
Pbasant      Proprietorship      {tee 
Tenancy  or  Purchase.) 

PiLQRIMAOB   or   BRITISH   FaBJONO, 

25.59. 
Plouohmbn's  Uniob,  194. 
Population  : 

Area  to  each  penon,  279. 

Burgh.  281. 

Density  of  and  Health,  306. 

Distribution  of,  279-281. 

Percentage  in  One  and  Two- Room 
Houses,  284-287. 

Rural  and  Urban,  278. 

UrbMi,281. 
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PoPVUtTIO!!,    AOBICULTCEAI^     139, 
184. 

Report  on  dooline  of,  13. 
{See  also  Emigration). 
Poultry,  247. 

Mr.  Jno.  Speir  on  Rents  and,  114. 
Prick  or  Land  (mc  Land.) 
Pboduck.  Aoriccltcral  : 

Need  for  increase  in,  231. 

Prices  of.  231-235. 

PCBLIO    HlALTH    (ScOTLAMD)    AcT, 

1897,  400. 
P0BCHA8B  (au  Tenancy.) 


Rabbits  (mc  CUme,  Oronnd  Gftme 

Act.) 
Rates,  Thb  Bcrqin  or,  3d&-397. 
Rati.no,  47tt-522 : 
Distributions  of  Burden  of,  479- 

482. 
Existing  System  of.  470.  514-522. 
Employment  and,  507-508. 
Existing  System  of,  514-521. 
Grievances,  477-478. 
Housing  and.  395-397,  607-508. 
Increase  of  Land  Valuost,  484-485. 
of  Land  Values.  486-508. 
Reform,    Notes    on    Local    and 

Parliamentary  action  for,  509- 

513. 
Rural,  506-507. 
Suggestions  for  Refonn,  478. 
Variations  in  Proportion  of  Land 

Values  and  Rates,  483. 
Rkclamation   of   Wasts  Lands, 

17-30.  65,  66. 
RiNTS  (Rural) : 
Competitive,  128-129. 
Cultivation,  128-129. 
Equitable,  91,  92,  99.  101.  118. 
Fair,  87,  91.  92.  100,  118. 
Game  and,  163. 165. 
Land  Court,  99. 
of  Small  HoldingB,  99. 
Priees  and.  114. 
Raised    on    Tenant*'    Improve- 

menta,  87. 
Redaction,  84-S6. 


Ri!fT  (UrbMi) : 
Analysis   of   Rent  of  Working' 

Class  HouM.  396. 
Analysis  of  Rent  of  Built  PremiMs, 
483. 

Incrcaaee  of,  382. 
(6'ee  alto  Housing). 

Rk^frewshibc  : 
Percentage  of  Population  in,  280. 

RiOISTIBS,  BCBOH,  290. 

Reports  and  pArsBs,  OmoiAL : 

Agricultural  SUtistios,  202,  232- 
234. 

Agricultural     Eduoation,     Lotd 
Reay's  Committee  for.  268. 

Crofters'  ComnJaaion  (Final  R*. 
port),  88,  181. 

Board  of  Trade  on  Wages,  203. 

Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gaxette, 
205. 

Board  of  Agriculture  for  Soot- 
land,  63.  92-94,  271. 

Cost  of  Living  of  the  Working 
CUssei^  380. 

Decline  of  Agricultural  Popula- 
tion, 13. 

Deer  Forests,  172-174. 

Departmental      Committee      on 
Grouse  Disease.  28. 

Development  Commiaaion,  259. 

Earnings  and  Hours  of  Labour, 
197-203. 

Emigration  and  Immigration,  10. 

Feus  and  Building  Leases,  314. 

Housing     of     Working     Classes 
Amendment  Bill,  14. 

Medical    Service    in    Highlands 
and  Islandit,  154. 

Morley  Committee,  74. 

Poultry  Industry,  Mr.  Jaa.  Mur- 
ray's Committee  on,  270. 

Research  : 
{See.  Education). 

RssTRicnoKs  IN  Fiu  Chabtbbs, 

293,  295-307. 
Failure  to  maintain,  303. 
Sometimes    onzeaaonable,    294- 

2»6^30L 
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R  EHTRIOTIO.Nfl  I!l    FkC  CHAHTrns— 

eoHl. 
Prinoiploa    whiob   Bbould   applv, 

30«. 
Recommoml  ttinnn,  530. 
Town  rianiuni{,  and  304. 
HirCHAL  or  Sitks,  152-150. 
Hew.  Mil.  K.  H.,  13. 
KuKAL  Arias  : 

Smull  Population.  279. 
Rural    Ukuenekatiu.s    in    Eno- 
LA.tO,  145. 

Sanitary  Inqwoton,  381. 

■  Scotsman,"  275. 
Heclkity  ok  Tksi'RE  : 

Atlurrstation  and,  258. 

.\>n-ifHlt»raI   Holdiiu:'*'  Art,    123. 
r-'4-125.  127. 

Bad  Farming,  123- 1J8.  1l"». 

Commission  on  j^gricuitmai  De- 
preeaion,  62. 

Crofters'  Acta,  137. 

CultivatioD  and,   124,   127,   130- 
134,  135-138. 

Cumuiatire  Fertility,  46, 123,  128. 

Drainage,  20. 

Freedom  of  Cropping,  130. 

Game.  164. 

Large  Farms,  123, 130,  134. 

National  Interests.  12U. 

Occupying  Ownership.  142-140. 

Recommendations.  523-524. 

iSmnll  Holdings.  97,  »8. 

Under  Smallholdors'  Act,  111. 
Servitudes.  319-321. 

Recommendation,  531*. 
Sheep  Stock  Valiatioxs,  13S-14U. 
Sheep  Farm.s,  01.  13S  141,  105. 

SHEPJiKRDS  : 

{Hee  Farm  Servants). 
Sinking       Fcud       for       House 

Property,  407. 
.SLfais : 

Causes  of,  370-404. 
(Sec     aljxt     Overorowdlng     and 
Housing). 

S.MALL  UoLDZRS  : 

Education  of,  271. 
Game  and,  175-176. 
Reclamation  done  by,  65,  66. 


'  Small  Holdivoh  : 
A  County  uf,  \M, 
Aci(ui«iitit>n  of  land  for,  bv  Land 

Cmirt.  93.  121. 
Act{lS'J2),  IH. 
AfTomsttttiun  lui'l.  2.'3. 
As-.istance  in  iip>-lyiM.'  for,  !».j. 
Board  of  Agriuulturu  .uui.  (ij,  92- 

90. 
Co-operation.  23H. 
Compcmatiun  in  re'ixMt  «if  bnd 

for.  XXX.,  90,  U...  lis,  ll'i. 
Crotlit,  95,  90.  llil.  12(>. 
Doer  and,  181-184. 
Detinition  of,  90. 
Kconomic  AtjHJct  of,  04,  143   I  t;l, 

217. 
Equipmont  of.  90.  100.  11.3. 
FarmorH  and,  04. 
Fiiihormou  and,  03. 
Gruzin<{  and,  01,  03,  04. 
Hiiitorieal,  05,  00. 
Increase  in  numbor  emploj'ed  on 

land  due  to.  05. 
Labourotn.  04,  94,  113. 
Labourers'  four  to  apply  for,  106. 
Land  for,  110.  117. 
Land  Courts,  115. 
Landowners  and,  93,  94,  102. 
Outer  Hebrides  and,  63,  64,  261. 

530. 
Reasons   why  smaU   number  of 

applications.  105-113. 
Reoonuuendations.  624-528. 
Successful  Cultivation  of,  08. 
Subsidiary  employment,  05,   98, 

150-152. 
Tenancy  and  Purchase.  142-140. 
t'osatistied   Demand  for,   54-58, 
63-00.  113. 
Small  Holudjos*  Act  (18'J2).  1 14. 
suall  lamuh0ldse.v  aot  (1911): 
Capital,  Want  of,  95,  120. 
('lass  and  Qualification  of  Appli- 
cants, 92.  93. 
Compensation  to  Tenanta,  93. 
Compooiiation  for  Improvementa; 

98. 
Damage  by  Game.  168. 
Difficulties  of  Applioanti^  94,  Oo, 
105-113. 
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SmaixLasoiioloers'  Act  (1911  )— 

Kduc,Ati"a,  271. 

(i«u»<<rjl  AppiKMtiijn,  90-92. 

Liniihil.ior,  '.»1,  ttO. 

Lmiw,  lOi-107. 

LviKloMiiurH,  '.la.  95-98,  103. 

Nutubvr  of  A pplif.uitB.  V'.\. 

Rfcornnniui  itioiw  us  to.  624-.'»'2S. 

Keats,  llctiiictioa  of,  lOO-lO^J. 

liiv-xilta   of   Iiivotitigatiun!!  oa   to 
Working  of,  113-115. 

Statutory  Hmali  Tenaut,  90,  97, 
«U,  100,  121. 

Some    provuiona    whiuh    require 
uiuendment,  115-122. 
Spurt  :  (Hcc  Game). 
Stobtino  Tknants.  162,  164. 
Sr£iB,  Mb.  John,  24,  114. 
Stamp  Dunies,  341, 
Statltory  Small  Tenant : 

{^ice  Small  Landlioldcr^'  Aot). 
STiHUNoauiBi : 

Percentage  of  population  in,  230. 
Slteuiob: 

(See  Land  Owner). 

SUTUBRLAND,  DB.,    12. 
SUTHEBLAND,   WlLilAM,    145. 

Tenancy  or  Purchase : 

Attitude  of  Farmers,  142, 

Balfour,  M.P..  Mr.  A.  J.,  143. 

Cotigetited    Districtn    Board    He- 
port,  144. 

Ma'.quia  of  Graham,  145. 
Tenant  and  Lani)Lii::;i  : 

[See  Agricultural  lloldiiic;*'  Act.) 

Game,    Farmers.    Ijiii-I   tAiurl. 
(See  Security  of  'luiiuro), 
Iesubbs  (Builuixo)  : 

Clas-ses,  288-2'Jl. 

Feudal.  288-290,  292  -318. 

Burgase,  290. 

Long  Lease,  290. 

Short  Building  Lease,  291,  321, 
322-324. 

Miuors'  Houses.  410-412. 
Tenures  (Ocgufving).  332-339. 

Recuuuacadatioaa,  53<i-v37. 


Toww    Tr!ia?»tV   (iRKiJixn)   Act, 

(19»>ii),  330, 
"TiMK8."23.  59.  161.  2.56. 
Tv.^\N  I'UANNlKi:.  423-425, 

liani|M)rud  uiileis  l.ind  ch"np,  300. 
LoimI   Autboriiics'   ixj.vur.s   4.i5- 
430. 
Transker  or  Land,  ICxrE.s  je  of, 

313-344. 
Tbansit  : 

Cultivation  and.  238, 
(See  dM  3J3  and  420). 


UBte-Onltivatioa : 

(^ee  Cultivation). 
Unuccupibd  HoirsK,  The,  405-107. 
Urban  Aheam : 

Crowded  jKipulation,  279. 


Valaation : 

(See  AMesbment,  Rating). 


WagM: 

Compariaon  with  Enr^hnd.  201. 

Distinction  between  curoings  and 
196. 

Earnings,  196-211. 

Emigration,  11.  14. 

Fox,  Mr.  Wilson,  on.  197-201. 

Housing  and,  197,  37s -383. 

Land  Court,  103,  104, 

Migration,  192. 

of  Men  in  charge  of  Aai:iials,  200. 

of  Ordinary  Lab<jurer8,  1!»S-2(MJ. 

Payments  in  Kind.  197,  2U6-211. 

Riie  in,  9,  204. 

Variation  in,  196. 
Watbb  Powbb  : 

31r.  A.  Newlands  on,  248. 
Waylbaves  : 

^Lnoral.  342-343. 

Other  Waylaaves,  449. 

Rooummeadatiooa,  039. 
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